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PREFACE 


The  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
which  already  exist  in  English,  unlike  those  on  some  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  so  good  and  so  varied 
that  to  add  to  their  number  may  well  seem  superfluous. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  editors  the  responsibility  for 
attempting  this  does  not  rest  with  them.  In  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  should  not  be  included 
and  should  not  hold  a  prominent  place.  There  are  few 
books  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  exhaust  and  few  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  more  to  be  gained  from  renewed 
interpretation  by  different  minds  working  under  different 
conditions.  If  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  spiritual 
revivals  of  Christendom  have  been  usually  associated  with 
closer  study  of  the  Bible,  this  would  be  true  in  an  eminent 
degree  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  editors  are 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  value  of  their  own  special  con¬ 
tribution,  and  they  will  be  well  content  that  it  should  find 
its  proper  level  and  be  assimilated  or  left  behind  as  it 
deserves. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  at  all  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the  present  edition  would  be  (i)  the  distribution 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  commentary,  (2)  the  attempt 
to  furnish  an  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  which  might  be 
described  as  historical. 

Some  experience  in  teaching  has  shown  that  if  a  difficult 
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Epistle  like  the  Romans  is  really  to  be  understood  and 
grasped  at  once  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  the  argument 
should  be  presented  in  several  different  ways  and  on  several 
different  scales  at  the  same  time.  And  it  is  an  advantage 
when  the  matter  of  a  commentary  can  be  so  broken  up  that 
by  means  of  headlines,  headings  to  sections,  summaries, 
paraphrases,  and  large  and  small  print  notes,  the  reader 
may  not  either  lose  the  main  thread  of  the  argument  in  the 
crowd  of  details,  or  slur  over  details  in  seeking  to  obtain 
a  general  idea.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
explain  that  the  principle  which  has  guided  the  choice  of 
large  and  small  print  for  the  notes  and  longer  discussions 
is  not  exactly  that  of  greater  or  less  importance,  but  rather 
that  of  greater  or  less  directness  of  bearing  upon  the 
exegesis  of  the  text.  This  principle  may  not  be  carried 
out  with  perfect  uniformity :  it  was  an  experiment  the 
effect  of  which  could  not  always  be  judged  until  the 
commentary  was  in  print ;  but  when  once  the  type  was 
set  the  possibility  of  improvement  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  resetting. 

The  other  main  object  at  which  we  have  aimed  is  that 
of  making  our  exposition  of  the  Epistle  historical,  that  is 
of  assigning  to  it  its  true  position  in  place  and  time — on 
the  one  hand  in  relation  to  contemporary  Jewish  thought, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  relation  to  the  growing  body  of 
Christian  teaching.  We  have  endeavoured  always  to  bear 
in  mind  not  only  the  Jewish  education  and  training  of  the 
writer,  which  must  clearly  have  given  him  the  framework 
of  thought  and  language  in  which  his  ideas  are  cast,  but 
also  the  position  of  the  Epistle  in  Christian  literature.  It 
was  written  when  a  large  part  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
newly  created  body  was  still  fluid,  when  a  number  of  words 
had  not  yet  come  to  have  a  fixed  meaning,  when  their 
origin  and  associations — to  us  obscure — were  still  fresh 
and  vivid.  The  problem  which  a  commentator  ought  to 
propose  to  himself  in  the  fix  st  instance  is  not  what  answer 
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docs  the  Epistle  give  to  questions  which  are  occupying 
mens  minds  now,  or  which  have  occupied  them  in  any 
past  period  of  Church  history,  but  what  were  the  questions 
of  the  time  at  which  the  Epistle  was  written  and  what 
meaning  did  his  words  and  thoughts  convey  to  the  writer 
himself 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  original  meaning  that  we  have 
drawn  illustrations  somewhat  freely  from  Jewish  writings, 
both  from  the  Apocryphal  literature  which  is  mainly  the 
product  of  the  period  between  100  B.C  and  ioo  A.D.*  and 
(although  less  fully)  from  later  Jewish  literature.  In  the 
former  direction  we  have  been  much  assisted  by  the 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  in  recent  years  on 
these  writings,  particularly  by  the  excellent  editions  of  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  It  is  by 
a  continuous  and  careful  study  of  such  works  that  any 
advance  in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
possible.  For  the  later  Jewish  literature  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Rabbis  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  difficulty.  A  first-hand  acquaintance  with  this 
literature  we  do  not  possess,  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  most 
students  of  the  New  Testament  to  acquire  it.  Moreover 
complete  agreement  among  the  specialists  on  the  subject 
does  not  as  yet  exist,  and  a  perfectly  trustworthy  standard 
of  criticism  seems  to  be  wanting.  We  cannot  therefore  feel 
altogether  confident  of  our  ground.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  used  such  material  as  was  at  our  disposal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  ourselves  it  has  been  of  great  assistance,  partly  as 
suggesting  the  common  origin  of  systems  of  thought  which 
have  developed  very  differently,  partly  by  the  striking 
contrasts  which  it  has  afforded  to  Christian  teaching. 

Our  object  is  historical  and  not  dogmatic  Dogmatics 
are  indeed  excluded  by  the  plan  of  this  series  of  commen¬ 
taries,  but  they  are  excluded  also  by  the  conception  which 
wc  have  formed  for  ourselves  of  our  duty  as  commentators. 
We  have  sought  before  all  things  to  understand  St*  Paul, 
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and  to  understand  him  not  only  in  relation  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings  but  also  to  those  permanent  facts  of  human 
nature  on  which  his  system  is  based.  It  is  possible  that 
in  so  far  as  we  may  succeed  in  doing  this,  data  may  be 
supplied  which  at  other  times  and  in  other  hands  may  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  dogmatics ;  but  the  final  adjust¬ 
ments  of  Christian  doctrine  have  not  been  in  our  thoughts. 

To  this  general  aim  all  other  features  of  the  commentary 
are  subordinate.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  exhaustive.  If  we  touch  upon  the  history  of 
exegesis  it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  that  history  in  itself  than 
as  helping  to  throw  into  clearer  relief  that  interpretation 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  one.  And  in  like  manner 
we  have  not  made  use  of  the  Epistle  as  a  means  for 
illustrating  New  Testament  grammar  or  New  Testament 
diction,  but  we  deal  with  questions  of  grammar  and  diction 
just  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  exegesis  of  the  text 
before  us.  No  doubt  there  will  be  omissions  which  are  not 
to  be  excused  in  this  way.  The  literature  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  so  vast  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
really  mastered  it.  We  have  tried  to  take  account  of 
monographs  and  commentaries  of  the  most  recent  date, 
but  here  again  when  we  have  reached  what  seemed  to  us 
a  satisfactory  explanation  we  have  held  our  hand.  In 
regard  to  one  book  in  particular,  Dr.  Bruce’s  St.  Pauls 
Conception  of  Christianity ,  which  came  out  as  our  own 
work  was  far  advanced,  we  thought  it  best  to  be  quite 
independent.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  glad  to 
have  access  to  the  sheets  relating  to  Romans  in  Dr.  Hort's 
forthcoming  Introductions  to  Romans  and  Ephesians ,  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  editors,  have  been  in  our 
possession  since  December  last. 

The  Commentary  and  the  Introduction  have  been  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  editors  ;  but  they  have 
each  been  carefully  over  the  work  of  the  other,  and  they 
desire  to  accept  a  joint  responsibility  for  the  whole.  The 
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editors  themselves  are  conscious  of  having  gained  much 
by  this  co-operation,  and  they  hope  that  this  gain  may  be 
set  off  against  a  certain  amount  of  unevenness  which  was 
inevitable. 

It  only  remains  for  them  to  express  theii  obligations  and 
thanks  to  those  many  friends  who  have  helped  them 
directly  or  indirectly  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  and 
more  especially  to  Dr.  Plummer  and  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Brightman  of  the  Pusey  House.  Dr.  Plummer,  as  editor 
of  the  series,  has  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Com¬ 
mentary  more  than  once,  and  to  his  courteous  and  careful 
criticism  they  owe  much.  To  Mr.  Brightman  they  are 
indebted  for  spending  upon  the  proof-sheets  of  one  half  of 
the  Commentary  greater  care  and  attention  than  many  men 
have  the  patience  to  bestow  on  work  of  their  own. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  note  the  table  of  abbreviations 
on  p.  cx  ff.,  and  the  explanation  there  given  as  to  the 
Greek  text  made  use  of  in  the  Commentary.  Some  addi¬ 
tional  references  are  given  in  the  Index  (p.  444  if). 

W.  SANDAY. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

Oxford,  Whitsuntide,  1895. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

We  are  indebted  to  the  keen  sight  and  disinterested 
care  of  friends  for  many  small  corrections.  We  desire  to 
thank  especially  Professor  Lock,  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner,  the 
Revs.  F.  E.  Brightman,  W.  O.  Burrows,  and  R.  B.  Rackham. 
References  have  been  inserted,  where  necessary,  to  the 
edition  of  4  Ezra  by  the  late  Mr.  Bensly,  published  in 
Texts  and  Studies ,  iii.  2.  No  more  extensive  recasting 
of  the  commentary  has  been  attempted. 

OxroRD,  Lent,  189& 
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The  demand  for  a  new  Edition  has  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  other  work,  that  we  have  again 
confined  ourselves  to  small  corrections,  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  many  friends  and  critics. 
We  have  especially  to  thank  Dr.  Carl  Clemen  of  Halle, 
not  only  for  a  useful  and  helpful  review  in  the  Theo 
logische  Literaturzeiiung ,  No.  a6,  Nov.  7,  1896,  p.  590,  but 
also  for  privately  communicating  to  us  a  list  of  misprints. 
We  have  also  to  thank  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Purchas  of  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  John  Humphrey  Barbour  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Plummer  for  corrections  and  suggestions. 
We  should  like  also  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Expositor 
(Vol.  IV,  1896,  p.  124)  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  on  The 
Meaning  of  the  4  Righteousness  of  God  ’  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ,  in  which  he  works  out  more  fully  the  opinions  to 
which  we  referred  on  p.  24.  We  are  glad  again  to  express 
our  obligations  to  him  and  our  sense  of  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  a  vigorous  and  original  worker  both  in  Church  History 
and  in  New  Testament  Exegesis. 

We  can  only  now  chronicle  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  elaborate  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  (Leipzig, 
1897)  of  Dr.  Zahn,  which  discusses  the  questions  relating 
to  the  Epistle  with  the  writers  accustomed  thoroughness 
and  learning,  a  new  ‘improved*  edition  of  the  Einleitung  of 
Dr.  B.  Weiss,  and  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  with  concise  commentary  by  the  same 
author.  Both  these  works  have  appeared  during  the  present 
year.  The  volume  of  essays  dedicated  to  Dr.  B.  Weiss 
on  his  seventieth  birthday,  Theol .  Studien  6 +c.  (Gottingen, 
1897),  contains  two  papers  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
Epistle,  Zur  paulinischen  Thtodicte  by  Dr.  Ernst  Kiihl,  and 
Beitrage  zur  paulin .  Rhetorik  by  Dr.  J  oh.  Weiss.  We  should 
hope  to  take  account  of  these  and  other  works  if  at  some 
future  time  we  are  permitted  to  undertake  a  fuller  revision 
of  our  commentary. 

W.S. 

A.  C.  H. 

Oxford,  Dtambtr,  i§9> 
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Once  more  the  call  for  a  new  edition  has  come  upon 
os  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  either  of  us  to  devote  much  attention  to  it. 
But  apart  from  this,  it  would  be  equally  true  of  both  of 
os  that  our  thoughts  and  studies  have  of  late  travelled  so 
hr  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  to  come  back  to 
it  would  be  an  effort,  and  would  require  more  leisure 
than  we  are  likely  to  have  for  some  years  to  come.  We 
are  well  aware  that  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since  we  wrote,  and  that  many  problems  would 
have  to  be  faced  afresh  if  a  searching  revision  of  our  work 
were  attempted. 

As  we  cannot  undertake  this  at  present,  it  may  be  right 
that  we  should  at  least  suggest  to  the  reader  where  he 
may  go  for  further  information. 

A  very  excellent  and  thorough  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  article  4  Romans  *  in  Hastings’ 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  has  not  yet 
appeared.  For  more  detailed  exegesis  the  most  important 
recent  event  is  probably  the  appearance  (in  1899)  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  Meyer’s  Commentary  by  Dr.  B.  Weiss,  who 
has  done  us  the  honour  to  include  systematic  reference  to 
our  own  work.  In  any  revision  of  this  it  would  be  our  first 
duty  to  give  to  the  points  on  which  Dr.  Weiss  differs  from 
os  renewed  consideration.  In  English  the  most  consider¬ 
able  recent  commentary  is  Dr.  Denney’s  in  the  Expositor  s 
Greek  Testament  (1900).  There  is  also  a  thoughtful  and 
useful  little  commentary  in  the  Century  Bible  by  A.  E. 
Garvie. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  Epistle,  which  have  been  or  are  being  carried  on 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  had  left  them,  would  be 
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(i)  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ‘  righteousness 
of  God9  in  i.  17,  &c.  Something  was  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  article  ‘God*  in 
Hastings’  Dictionary ,  ii.  210-1  a,  where  reference  is  made 
to  an  interesting  tract  by  Dalman,  Die  richterliche  Gerech- 
tigkeit  im  A .  T.  (Berlin,  1897),  and  to  other  literature. 
Something  also  was  said  in  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies ,  i.  486  ff.,  ii.  198  ff.  And  the  question  is  again 
raised  by  Dr.  James  Drummond  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Hibbert  Journal ,  pp.  83-95.  This  paper  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued;  and  the  subject  is  sure  to  be  heard  of  further. 

(ii)  Another  leading  problem  is  that  as  to  the  relation  of 
St  Paul  to  the  Jewish  Law,  on  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  recent  contributions  have  been  those  by  Sieflfert 
(*  Die  Entwicklungslinie  d.  paulin.  Gesetzeslehre  nach  den 
4  Hauptbriefen  d.  Apost.’)  in  the  volume  of  Studies  in 
honour  of  B.  Weiss  (Gottingen,  1897)  and  by  P.  Feine 
(Das  gesetzesfreie  Evangelium  d.  Paulus,  Leipzig,  1899). 

(iii)  A  third  deeply  important  question  is  being  much 
agitated  at  the  present  time ;  viz.  that  as  to  the  exact 
nature  and  significance  of  the  4 Mystical  Union’  described 
in  Rom.  vi  and  viii.  This  is  even  more  a  question  of 
Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Theology  than  of  Exegesis,  and  it 
is  from  this  side  that  it  is  being  discussed  in  such  books 
as  Dr.  Moberly’s  Atonement  and  Personality  (1901),  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Richmond’s  Essay  on  Personality  as  a  Philoso¬ 
phical  Principle  (1900),  and  more  incidentally  in  several 
works  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Inge,  (iv)  Various  questions  raised 
in  the  Introduction  are  discussed  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  Historical 
New  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1901). 

Two  more  general  subjects  are  receiving  special  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  is  the  his¬ 
torical  position  and  character  of  New  Testament  Greek,  on 
which  much  new  light  is  thrown  by  the  study  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  of  the  mass  of  recently  discovered  papyri  We 
associate  these  studies  especially  with  the  names  of 
G.  A.  Deissmann,  whose  Bible  Studies  have  recently  been 
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imrihsttiw  s  Esgiak  (FAhcrgh,  1901)*  A.  Thumb, 
E.  Dcasai  aad  others.  It  is  die  less  accessary  to 
gz  ad  ogA  aboLt  these,  as  an  excellent  account  is 
gam  cc  il  !ac  has  been  done  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
E.A  A  faaedr  in  die  Eifmtiimy  Tames*  voL  xu  (1901 V 
T>r.  KennetS  was  hanasdf  a  pioneer  of  the  nearer  move- 
■nr  s  Esgiaadoidi  his  Smarts  of  Xem  Testament  Greek 
(Td.aai-gi  1^5).  We  ought  not  however  to  forget  the 
s£  ezraer  work  of  Dr.  Hatch,  Essays  m  BitUcmt  Greek 
(Oxxri  iSSyt  which  was  really  at  the  tone  in  advance 
of  gz  jar  research  on  the  Continent. 

The  ether  subject  might  be  described  as  the  Rhetoric 
of  the  New  Testament.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of 
anorat  rhetorical  prose  in  general  has  been  undertaken 
by  Prof.  L  Xorden  of  Breslau  in  Die  mmtHe  Kimstprosm 
(Leipzig,  1898)1  Dr.  Nordcn  devotes  pp.  451-510  to  an 
asalyss  of  style  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  pays 
ipcrial  attention  to  the  later  Christian  writers,  both  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  ‘ Rhetoric  of  St.  Paul*  in  particular  is 
die  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Johannes  Weiss  in  the 
volume  dedicated  to  his  father.  Nor  should  we  close  this 
survey  without  a  special  word  of  commendation  for  Tie 
Relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  John  Thackeray  (London,  1900). 

For  the  rest  we  must  leave  our  book  to  take  its  place, 
such  as  it  is,  in  the  historical  development  of  literature  on 
the  Epistle. 

W.S. 

A.  C.  H. 

Atmrnkr,  lfst. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§  i.  Rome  in  a.o.  58. 

It  was  during  the  winter  57-58,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  58,  according  to  almost  all  calculations,  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  we  thus  obtain  the  first  trust¬ 
worthy  information  about  the  Roman  Church.  Even  if  there  be 
some  slight  error  in  the  calculations,  it  is  in  any  case  impossible 
that  this  date  can  be  far  wrong,  and  the  Epistle  must  certainly 
have  been  written  during  the  early  years  of  Nero’s  reign.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  a  full  account  either  of  the  city  or  the  empire 
at  this  date,  but  for  the  illustration  of  the  Epistle  and  for  the 
comprehension  of  St.  Paul’s  own  mind,  a  brief  reference  to  a  few 
leading  features  in  the  history  of  each  i9  necessary 1 * *. 

For  certainly  St  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  name  of  Rome.  In 
Rome,  great  as  it  is,  and  to  Romans,  he  wishes  to  preach  the 
Gospel :  he  prays  for  a  prosperous  journey  that  by  the  will  of  God 
he  may  come  unto  them :  he  longs  to  see  them :  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  makes  him  desire  to  preach  it  in  the  universal  city*. 
And  the  impression  which  we  gain  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  supported  by  our  other  sources  of  information.  The 
desire  to  visit  Rome  dominates  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles :  4  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.’  *  As 
thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
also  at  Rome  The  imagery  of  citizenship  has  impressed  itself 
upon  his  language 4.  And  this  was  the  result  both  of  his  experience 
and  of  his  birth.  Wherever  Christianity  had  been  preached  the 
Roman  authorities  had  appeared  as  the  power  which  restrained 

1  The  main  authorities  used  for  this  section  are  Forneaox,  The  Annals  of 
Tacitus ,  toI.  ii.  and  Schiller,  Geuhuklo  dss  Romischen  Kaisscrreuht  uniet 
lor  Rofurung  da  Nero . 

1  Rom.  i  8-1 5. 

*  Acts  six.  si ;  xxiii  ii. 

4  Phil.  i  17 ;  xii.  to;  Eph.  ii.  19 ;  Acts  xxiii  1. 
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the  forces  of  evil  opposed  to  it l.  The  worst  persecution  of  the 
Christians  had  been  while  Judaea  was  under  the  rule  of  a  native 
prince.  Everywhere  the  Jews  had  stirred  up  persecutions,  and 
the  imperial  officials  had  interfered  and  protected  the  Apostle. 
And  so  both  in  this  Epistle  and  throughout  his  life  St.  Pau.' 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  government,  and  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  it.  But  also  St.  Paul  was 
himself  a  Roman  citizen.  This  privilege,  not  then  so  common  as 
it  became  later,  would  naturally  broaden  die  view  and  impress  the 
imagination  of  a  provincial ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  first  clear 
conception  of  the  universal  character  inherent  in  Christianity,  the 
first  bold  step  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  capacity  to  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Roman  Church  should  come  from  an  Apostle  who  was 
not  a  Galilaean  peasant  but  a  citizen  of  a  universal  empire.  *  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strong  hold  that  Roman  ideas  had 
on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul/  writes  Mr.  Ramsay, 1  we  feel  compelled 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  conceived  the  great  idea  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  he  thought  of  the 
various  districts  and  countries  in  which  he  had  preached  as  parts  of 
the  grand  unity.  He  had  the  mind  of  an  organizer ;  and  to  him 
the  Christians  of  his  earliest  travels  were  not  men  of  Iconium  and 
of  Antioch — they  were  a  part  of  the  Roman  world,  and  were 
addressed  by  him  as  such  V 

It  was  during  the  early  years  of  Nero's  reign  that  St  Paul  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Roman  Church.  And  the  period  is 
significant.  It  was  what  later  times  called  the  Quinquennium  of 
Nero,  and  remembered  as  the  happiest  period  of  the  Empire  since 
the  death  of  Augustus  #.  Nor  was  the  judgement  unfounded.  It  is 

1  9  The«t,  ii.  7  6  *aWx<w'.  6  rb  #aWx®*'.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
commonest  interpretation  of  these  words  among  the  Fathers  was  the  Roman 
Empire  (see  the  Catena  of  passages  in  Alford,  iii.  p.  56  ff.),  and  this  accords 
most  suitably  with  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  (c.  53  A.D.).  The 
only  argument  of  any  value  for  a  later  date  and  the  unauthentic  character  of 
the  whole  Epistle  or  of  the  eschatological  sections  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  attempt  to 
explain  this  passage  of  the  return  of  Nero,  but  such  an  intapretation  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  does  not  particularly  suit  the  words.  St.  Paul's  experience 
had  taught  him  that  there  were  lying  restrained  and  checked  great  forces  of 
evil  which  might  at  any  time  burst  out,  and  this  he  calls  the  ‘mystery  of 
iniquity,*  and  describes  in  the  language  of  the  O.  T.  prophets.  But  everywhere 
the  power  of  the  civil  government,  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire  (ri 
KaTixov)  and  visibly  personified  in  the  Emperor  (6  *aWx*"0»  restrained  these 
forces.  Such  an  interpretation,  either  of  me  eschatological  passages  of  the 
Epistle  or  of  the  Apocalypse,  does  not  destroy  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ; 
for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  reveal  to  us 
and  generalise  the  spiritual  forces  of  good  and  evil  which  underlie  the  surface 
of  society. 

*  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  pp.  147, 148;  cf.  also  pp.  60, 
70,  158  n.  See  also  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays ,  pp.  202-205. 

*  Aur.  Victor,  Coes.  5,  Epit.  12,  Unde  qutdam  prodidere ,  Traiamtm  solitum 
dicere,  precul  distare  cunctos  principe s  a  Neronis  quinquennio.  The  expression 
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probable  that  even  the  worst  excesses  of  Nero,  hke  the  worst  cruelty 
of  Tiberius,  did  little  barm  to  the  mass  of  the  people  even  in  Rome ; 
and  many  even  of  the  faults  of  the  Emperors  assisted  in  working 
out  the  new  ideas  which  the  Empire  was  creating.  But  at  present 
we  have  not  to  do  with  faults.  Members  of  court  circles  might 
have  unpleasant  and  exaggerated  stories  to  tell  about  the  death  of 
Britannicus;  tales  might  have  been  circulated  of  hardly  pardon¬ 
able  excesses  committed  by  the  Emperor  and  a  noisy  band  of 
companions  wandering  at  night  in  the  streets;  the  more  respect¬ 
able  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  would  consider  an  illicit  union 
with  a  freed  woman  and  a  taste  for  music,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
signs  of  degradation,  but  neither  in  Rome  nor  in  the  provinces 
would  the  populace  be  offended ;  more  far-seeing  observers  might 
be  able  to  detect  worse  signs,  but  if  any  ordinary  citizen,  01 
if  any  one  acquainted  with  the  provinces  had  been  questioned,  he 
would  certainly  have  answered  that  the  government  of  the  Empire 
was  good.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  gradual  development  of 
the  ideas  on  which  the  Empire  had  been  founded.  The  structure 
which  had  been  sketched  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  and  built  up 
by  the  art  of  Augustus,  if  allowed  to  develop  freely,  guaranteed 
naturally  certain  conditions  of  progress  and  good  fortune.  It  was 
due  also  to  the  wise  administration  of  Seneca  and  of  Burrus.  It 
was  due  apparendy  also  to  flashes  of  genius  and  love  of  popularity 
on  the  pan  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  provinces  were  well  governed.  Judaea  was  at  this  time 
preparing  for  insurrection  under  the  rule  of  Felix,  but  he  was 
a  legacy  from  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  difficulties  in  Armenia 
were  met  at  once  and  vigorously  by  the  appointment  of  Corbulo ; 
the  rebellion  in  Britain  was  wisely  dealt  with ;  even  at  the  end  of 
Nero's  reign  the  appointment  of  Vespasian  to  Judaea,  as  soon  as 
the  serious  character  of  the  revolt  was  known,  shows  that  the 
Emperor  still  had  the  wisdom  to  select  and  the  courage  to  appoint 
able  men.  During  the  early  years  a  long  list  is  given  of  trials 
for  repetundai ;  and  the  number  of  convictions,  while  it  shows  that 
provincial  government  was  not  free  from  corruption,  proves  that 
h  was  becoming  more  and  more  possible  to  obtain  justice.  It 
was  the  corruption  of  the  last  reign  that  was  condemned  by 
the  justice  of  the  present.  In  the  year  56,  Vipsanius  Laenas, 
governor  of  Sardinia,  was  condemned  for  extortion;  in  57, 
Capito,  the  ‘Cilician  pirate/  was  struck  down  by  the  senate 
'with  a  righteous  thunderbolt/  Amongst  the  accusations  against 

CtiH^fuenmum  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  ctrtanun  quinqucnnak  which 
ero  founded  in  Rome,  as  Dio  tells  ns,  vwip  rrjs  ffvrrjpias  ryt  rt  8i roi 
apar 01*  ovrov,  Dio,  Epit.  bri.  21  ;  Tac.  Atm.  xiv.  20;  Suet.  Nero  12;  cf.  the 
coins  described,  Eckhel,  ri.  264;  Cohen,  i.  p.  382,  47-65.  czr.  quinq. 

l'»M  00. 
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Suillius  in  58  was  the  misgovemment  of  Asia.  And  no i  only  were 
the  favourites  of  Claudius  condemned,  better  men  were  appointed 
in  their  place.  It  is  recorded  that  freedmen  were  never  made 
procurators  of  imperial  provinces.  And  the  Emperor  was  able  in 
many  cases,  in  that  of  Lyons,  of  Cyrene,  and  probably  of  Ephesus, 
to  assist  and  pacify  the  provincials  by  acts  of  generosity  and 
benevolence  \ 

We  may  easily,  perhaps,  lay  too  much  stress  on  some  of  the 
measures  attributed  to  Nero ;  but  many  of  them  show,  if  not  the 
policy  of  his  reign,  at  any  rate  the  tendency  of  the  Empire.  The 
police  regulations  of  the  city  were  strict  and  well  executed  *.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  exactions  of  publicans,  and  on  the  excessive 
power  of  freedmen.  Law  was  growing  in  exactness  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Jurists,  and  was  justly  administered  except  where  the 
Emperor’s  personal  wishes  intervened  *•  Once  the  Emperor — was  it 
a  mere  freak  or  was  it  an  act  of  far-seeing  political  insight? — 
proposed  a  measure  of  free  trade  for  the  whole  Empire.  Governors 
of  provinces  were  forbidden  to  obtain  condonation  for  exactions  by 
the  exhibition  of  games.  The  proclamation  of  freedom  to  Greece 
may  have  been  an  act  of  dramatic  folly,  but  the  extension  of  Latin 
rights  meant  that  the  provincials  were  being  gradually  put  more 
and  more  on  a  level  with  Roman  citizens.  And  the  provinces 
flourished  for  the  most  part  under  this  rule.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  future  career  of  a  Roman  noble  might  depend  upon  the  goodwill 
of  his  provincial  subjects  \  And  wherever  trade  could  flourish  there 
wealth  accumulated.  Laodicea  was  so  rich  that  the  inhabitants 
could  rebuild  the  city  without  aid  from  Rome,  and  Lyons  could 
contribute  4,000,000  sesterces  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  §. 

When,  then,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 1 * *  4  powers  that  be  '  as  being 
4  ordained  by  God  ’ ;  when  he  says  that  the  ruler  is  a  minister  ol 
God  for  good;  when  he  is  giving  directions  to  pay  ‘tribute'  and 
‘  custom  ’ ;  he  is  thinking  of  a  great  and  beneficent  power  which 
has  made  travel  for  him  possible,  which  had  often  interfered  to 
protect  him  against  an  angry  mob  of  his  own  countrymen,  under 
which  he  had  seen  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  enjoying 
peace,  prosperity  and  civilization. 

1  For  the  provincial  administration  of  Nero  see  Fnrneanx,  of.  cit.  pp.  56, 57 ; 
W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration ,  pp.  135, 137  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  30,  31,  33,  50,  51,  53-57. 

a  Suetonius,  Nero  16.  Schiller,  p.  420. 

9  Schiller,  pp.  381,  382:  ‘In  dem  Mechanismus  des  gerichtlichen  Ver- 
fahrens,  im  Privatrecht,  in  der  Ausbildung  und  Forderung  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,  selbst  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Appellation  konnen  gegriindete  Vorwiirfe 
kaum  erhoben  warden.  Die  kaiserliche  Regierung  liess  die  Verhiiltnisse  hiev 
nihigden  Gang  gehen,  welchen  ihnen  friihere  Regierungen  angewiesen  batten  * 

4  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  20,  si. 

4  Arnold,  p.  137. 
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Bu:  it  was  not  only  Nero,  it  was  Seneca 1  also  who  was  ruling  in 
Rome  when  St,  Paul  wrote  10  the  Church  there.  The  attempt  to 
find  any  connexions  literary  or  otherwise  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca  may  be  dismissed ;  but  for  the  growth  of  Christian  principles, 
still  more  perhaps  for  that  of  the  principles  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  fact  is  of  extreme  significance.  It 
was  the  first  public  appearance  of  Stoicism  in  Rome,  as  largely  in¬ 
fluencing  politics,  and  shaping  the  future  of  the  Empire,  It  is  a  strange 
irony  that  makes  Stoicism  the  creed  which  inspired  the  noblest 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  for  it  was  Stoicism  which  provided 
the  philosophic  basis  for  the  new  imperial  system,  and  this  was  not 
the  last  time  that  an  aristocracy  perished  in  obedience  to  their  own 
morality.  What  is  important  for  our  purpose  is  to  notice  that  the 
humanitarian  and  universalis!  ideas  of  Stoicism  were  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  permeate  society.  Seneca  taught,  for  example,  the  equality 
in  some  sense  of  all  men,  even  slaves ;  but  it  was  the  populace  who 
a  few  years  later  (a,  d,  til)  protested  when  the  slaves  of  the  murdered 
Pedanius  Secundus  were  led  out  to  execution  f.  Seneca  and  many 
of  die  Jurists  were  permeated  with  the  Stoic  ideas  of  humanity  and 
benevolence ;  and  however  little  these  principles  might  influence 
1  heir  individual  conduct  they  gradually  moulded  and  changed  the 
jaw  and  the  system  of  the  Empire. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Empire  to  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  jusi 
those  vices  which  the  moralist  deplores  in  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Emperor  helped  to  prepare  the  Roman  capital  for  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  If  there  had  not  been  large  foreign  colonies,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  ground  in  the  world  where  Christianity 
could  have  taken  root  strongly  enough  to  influence  the  surrounding 
population,  and  it  was  the  passion  for  luxury,  and  the  taste  for 
philosophy  and  literature,  even  the  vices  of  the  court,  which 
demanded  Greek  and  Oriental  assistance.  The  Emperor  must  have 
teachers  in  philosophy,  and  in  acting,  in  recitation  and  in  fiute- 
pfaying,  and  few  of  these  would  be  Romans,  The  statement  of 
Chrysostom  that  St.  Paul  persuaded  a  concubine  of  Nero  to  accept 
Christianity  and  forsake  the  Emperor  has  probably  little  foundation  \ 
the  conjecture  that  this  concubine  wFas  Acte  is  worthless ;  but  it  may 
illustrate  how  it  was  through  the  non- Roman  element  of  Roman 
society  that  Christianity  spread.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
exact  proportion  of  foreign  elements  in  a  Roman  household,  but 
a  study  of  the  names  in  any  of  the  Columbaria  of  the  imperial  period 

1  See  Lightfoot  St.  Paul  and  Semca^  Ph£Uppiawf  p.  j6S,  To  this  period 
of  hU  tile  belong  the  i,  the  Dt  CUmtntit tp  the  Dt  Vita  Bent  a, 

th*  Dt  Btntfictis*  sad  the  Dt  Ctmstantia  Safientis.  Sec  TeufTel*  History  of 
translated  by  Wo.tr,  1L  41. 

■  Tee-  Ann.  iir,  41 -45, 

*  Chrysostom,  Hotn.  t*  Act  Aft.  46.  * 
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will  illustrate  how  large  that  element  was.  Men  and  women  of  every 
race  lived  together  in  the  great  Roman  slave  world,  or  when  they 
had  received  the  gift  of  freedom  remained  attached  as  clients  and 
friends  to  the  great  houses,  often  united  by  ties  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  their  masters  and  proving  the  means  by  which 
every  form  of  strange  superstition  could  penetrate  into  the  highest 
circles  of  society1. 

And  foreign  superstition  was  beginning  to  spread.  The  earliest 
monuments  of  the  worship  of  Mithras  date  from  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
Lucan  in  his  Pharsalia  celebrates  the  worship  of  Isis  in  Rome; 
Nero  himself  reverenced  the  Syrian  Goddess,  who  was  called  by  many 
names,  but  is  known  to  us  best  as  Astarte ;  Judaism  came  near  to  the 
throne  with  Poppaea  Sabina,  whose  influence  over  Nero  is  first  traced 
in  this  year  58;  while  the  story  of  Pomponia  Graecina  who,  in  the 
year  57,  was  entrusted  to  her  husband  for  trial  on  die  charge  of 
*  foreign  superstition'  and  whose  long  old  age  was  clouded  with 
continuous  sadness,  has  been  taken  as  an  instance  of  Christianity. 
There  are  not  inconsiderable  grounds  for  this  view ;  but  in  any 
case  the  accusation  against  her  is  an  illustration  that  there  was 
a  path  by  which  a  new  and  foreign  religion  like  Christianity  could 
make  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  \ 


§  %.  The  Jews  in  Rome1. 

There  are  indications  enough  that  when  he  looked  towards 
Rome  St.  Paul  thought  of  it  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  Empire. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  and  a  narrower  object 
His  chief  interest  lay  in  those  little  scattered  groups  of  Christians 
of  whom  he  had  heard  through  Aquila  and  Prisca,  and  probably 

1  We  have  collected  the  following  names  from  the  contents  of  one  colum¬ 
barium  (C.  /.  Z.  vi.  a,  p.  941).  It  dates  from  a  period  rather  earlier  than  this. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  foreigners  would  really  be  larger 
than  appears,  for  many  of  them  would  take  a  Roman  name.  Amaranthus  5180, 
Chrysantus  5183,  Serapio  (bis)  5187,  Pylaemenianus  5188,  Creticus  5197, 
Asclepiades  5201,  Melicus  5217,  Antigonus  5227,  Cypare  5229,  Lezbins  5221, 
Amaryllis  5258,  Perseus  5279,  Apamea  5287  a,  Ephesia  5299,  Alexandrianus 
5316,  Phyllidianus  5331,  Mithres  5344,  Diadumenus  5355,  Philumenus  5401, 
Philogenes  5410,  Graniae  Nicopolinis  54 19,  Corinthus  5439,  Antiochis  5437, 
Athenais  5478,  Eucharistus  5477,  Melitene  5490,  Samothrace,  Mystius  5527, 
Lesbus  5529.  The  following,  contained  among  the  above,  seems  to  have 
a  special  interest :  "Hfoncos  EuoSoG  wp€o0tvrr)t  Gavayoptircuv  twp  «ard  B<bowoport 
and  'Aovovpyos  Biop&aov  vlfo  Ipprjvcb s  'XappArv*  &wntopa»6i  5207. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  32 ;  Light  loot,  Clement ;  L  30. 

*  Since  this  section  was  written  the  author  has  had  access  to  Berliner, 
Gesckichte  d.  Juden  in  Rom  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  1893),  which  has  enabled  him  to 
correct  some  current  misconceptions.  The  facts  are  also  excellently  put  together 
by  Schiirer,  NeuUst.  Zeitgeuh.  ii.  505  ff. 
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through  others  whom  he  met  on  his  travels*  And  the  thought  of  the 
Christian  Church  would  at  once  connect  itself  with  that  larger 
community  of  which  it  must  have  been  in  some  sense  or  other  an 
offshoot,  the  Jewish  settlement  in  the  imperial  city* 

(t)  Hht&ry<  The  first  relations  of  the  Jews  with  Rome  go  back 
to  the  lime  of  the  Maccahaean  princes,  when  the  struggling  patriots 
of  Judaea  bad  some  interests  in  common  with  the  great  Republic 
and  could  treat  with  it  on  independent  terms.  Embassies  were 
seat  under  Judas  1  (who  died  in  16©  B-c)  and  Jonathan1  (who  died 
in  1 43^,  and  al  last  a  formal  alliance  was  concluded  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  in  140,  139  *»  It  was  characteristic  that  on  this  last 
occasion  the  members  of  the  embassy  attempted  a  religious 
propaganda  and  were  in  consequence  sent  home  by  the  praetor 
Hispalus  *. 

This  was  only  preliminary  contact.  The  first  considerable 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  dates  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Pompcy  in  a,c*  63*,  A  number  of  the  prisoners  were  sold  as 
slaves;  but  their  obstinate  adherence  to  iheir  national  customs 
proved  troublesome  to  their  masters  and  most  of  them  were  soon 
roanurmtied.  These  released  slaves  were  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  found  a  synagogue  of  their  own*,  to  which  they 
ffitght  resort  when  they  went  on  pilgrimage,  at  Jerusalem,  The 
poVvf  of  the  early  emperors  favoured  the  Jews,  They  passionately 
bewailed  the  death  of  Julius,  going  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  to 
his  funeral  pyre 1  \  and  under  Augustus  they  were  allowed  to  form 
1  regular  colony  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber  roughly  speak* 
mg  opposite  the  site  of  the  modem  '  Ghetto/  The  Jews’  quarter 
was  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  1556*  and  has  been 
finally  done  away  with  since  the  Italian  occupation, 

1  1  Macc  nil  iy-31.  f  i  Mice.  xii.  I -4,  16, 

1  t  Mice-  rif.  14  j  xv,  15-14* 

1  Thu  statement  ii  made  on  the  authority  of  Valerios  Maximus  T.  ill.  a 
(Excerpt  Parid.) :  Judata  qui  Safari  Jovit  cultu  Korn  ami  u  fit  ere  m&tt 1 
?*ni.  rtfiettn  domes  fuaj  corgi L  Doubt  is  thrown  upon  n  by  Berliner 
(jx  4  ,  bat  without  sufficient  reason,  Val.  Max,  wrote  under  Tiberius,  and  made 
use  of  good  sources.  At  the  same  lime,  whit  he  says  about  Jupiter  Snba/ius 
is  very  probably  base d  on  a  misunderstanding ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  the 
a 3 loo  of  some  members  of  the  embassy  affected  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples, 

*  This  too  It  questioned  by  Berliner  (pT  5  ff  who  points  out  that  Philo,  Lrg 
ad  latum  15,  from  which  the  statement  is  taken,  mulcts  no  mention  of  Pompey, 
Eat  it  is  difficult  to  see  w  hat  other  occasion  could  answer  to  the  description,  as 
this  does  very  well*  Berliner  however  is  more  probably  right  in  supposing 
ikaf  there  must  have  been  other  and  older  settler*  in  Rome  to  account  for  the 
language  of  Cicero  so  early  use  59  rvscc  below).  These  settler*  may  have 
com-  for  purposes  of  trade. 

*  It  waa  called  after  them  the  *  synagogue  of  the  Ltbeitini’  (Acts  vi  10), 

*  Suet  on  Catmr  84. 

*  Thi*  was  The  quartet  usually  assigned  to  prisoners  of  war  [£t u hrtibung  dL 

Simdt  F*mt  IIL  lit,  378), 
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Here  the  Jews  soon  took  root  and  rapidly  increased  in  numbers. 
It  was  still  under  the  Republic  (&c.  59)  that  Cicero  in  his  defence 
of  Flaccus  pretended  to  drop  his  voice  for  fear  of  them  \  And 
when  a  deputation  came  from  Judaea  to  complain  of  the  mis¬ 
rule  of  Archelaus,  no  less  than  8000  Roman  Jews  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  it  *.  Though  the  main  settlement  was  beyond  the  Tiber 
it  must  soon  have  overflowed  into  other  parts  of  Rome.  The 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  connexion  with  the  crowded  Subura 8 
and  another  probably  in  the  Campus  Martius.  There  were  syna¬ 
gogues  of  Avyov<rrq<riot  and  * Aypinnrjaioi  (i.  e.  either  of  the  house¬ 
hold  or  under  the  patronage  of  Augustus 4  and  his  minister  Agrippa), 
the  position  of  which  is  uncertain  but  which  in  any  case  bespeak 
the  importance  of  the  community.  Traces  of  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  found  in  several  out-lying  regions,  one  near  the  Porta 
Portuensis,  two  near  the  Via  Appia  and  the  catacomb  of  S.  Callisto, 
and  one  at  Portus,  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber #. 

Till  some  way  on  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Jewish  colony 
flourished  without  interruption.  But  in  a.d.  19  two  scandalous 
cases  occurring  about  the  same  time,  one  connected  with  the  priests 
of  Isis,  and  the  other  with  a  Roman  lady  who  having  become 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism  was  swindled  of  money  under  pretence 
of  sending  it  to  Jerusalem,  led  to  the  adoption  of  repressive 
measures  at  once  against  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians.  Four 
thousand  were  banished  to  Sardinia,  nominally  to  be  employed  in 
putting  down  banditti,  but  the  historian  scornfully  hints  that  if  they 
fell  victims  to  the  climate  no  one  would  have  cared  •. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Caligula  was  another  anxious  and 
critical  time  for  the  Jews.  Philo  has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  reception  of  a  deputation  which  came  with  himself  at  its  head 
to  beg  for  protection  from  the  riotous  mob  of  Alexandria.  The 
half-crazy  emperor  dragged  the  deputation  after  him  from  one  point 
to  another  of  his  gardens  only  to  jeer  at  them  and  refuse  any  further 


1  The  Jews  were  interested  in  this  trial  as  Flaccus  had  laid  hands  on  the 
money  collected  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cicero’s  speech  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  a  formidable  body  to  offend. 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  XVH.  xi.  1 ;  B.J.  IL  vi.  1. 

9  There  is  mention  of  an  &px<w  Xtftovpijeim',  C.  I.  G.  6447  (Schiirer, 
Gomeindeverfassung  d.  Tuden  in  Rom,  pp.  16,  35  ;  Berliner,  p.  94).  As 
synagogues  were  not  allowed  within  the  pomocrium  {ibid.  p.  16)  we  may 
suppose  that  the  synagogue  itself  was  without  the  walls,  but  that  its  frequenters 
came  from  the  Subura. 

4  Berliner  conjectures  that  the  complimentary  title  may  have  been  given  as 
a  sort  of  equivalent  for  emperor- worship  (op.  cit.  p.  ai). 

9  Data  relating  to  the  synagogues  have  been  obtained  from  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  carefully  collected  and  commented  upon  by  Schiirer  in  the 
work  quoted  above  (Leipzig,  1879),  also  more  recently  by  Berliner  {op.  cit . 
p.  46  n.). 

4  Tacitus,  Anmal.  ii.  85  si  ob  gravitates*  cadi  mttrisunt ,  vile  damnum. 
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Answer  io  their  petition l*  Caligula  insisted  on  the  setting  up  of 
his  own  bust  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  opportune  death 
alone  saved  the  Jews  from  worse  things  than  had  as  yet  befallen 
them  (a*d*  411 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Jews  had  friends 
at  court  in  the  two  Herod  Agrippas,  father  and  son*  But  a 
mysterious  notice  of  which  we  would  fain  know  more  show's  them 
once  again  subject  to  measures  of  repression*  At  a  date  which  is 
calculated  at  about  a*d.  5a  we  find  Aquila  and  Prisca  at  Corinth 
j  because  Claudius  had  commanded  all  the  jews  to  depart  from 
Rome'  (Acts  rvul  a).  And  Suetonius  in  describing  what  is 
probably  the  same  event  sets  it  down  to  persistent  tumults  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  ‘at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus V  There  is  at 
least  a  considerable  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  in  this 
enigmatic  guise  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  effect  of  the  early 
preaching  of  Christianity,  in  which  in  one  way  or  another  Aquila 
and  Prisca  would  seem  to  have  been  involved  and  on  that  account 
specially  singled  out  for  exile.  Suetonius  and  the  Acts  speak  of 
a  general  edict  of  expulsion,  but  Dio  Cassius,  who  is  more  precise, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  edict  stopped  short  of  this.  The 
dubs  and  meetings  (in  the  synagogue)  which  Caligula  had  allowed, 
were  forbidden,  but  there  was  at  least  no  wholesale  expulsion  V 

Aaj  om  of  three  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  imfuhon  Chrtsti 
* tumuitwinut.  (1)  The  words  may  be  taken  literally  as  they  Eland. 
•Chrestus*  was  a  common  name  among  slaves*  and  there  may  have  been  an 
indmdu.d  of  that  name  who  was  the  author  of  the  disturbances.  This  is  the 
view  of  Meyer  and  Wieseler,  (it)  Or  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  confusion  between  *  Chrestus '  and  *  Chmtua*  Tertullian  accuses  the 
fr'agaus  of  prutiocuK  mg  the  name  '  Christians  *  wrongly  as  if  it  were  Chr$s* 
itam.  and  so  bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  gentle  and  kindly  character 
of  1  hose  who  owned  it,  Std  it  turn  ptrperam  Ckrsstianus  pronuiteiaiur 
a  voku  {mam  nec  nominis  urfa  at  notit  ia  penes  vesuit  suavitate  vol  bonigni 
we  tompositum  *st  {Appl.  3;  cf  Justin,  A  pel,  i*  §  4),  If  we  suppose  some 
■uefa  very  natural  confusion,  then  the  disturbances  may  have  bad  their  origin 
in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Messianic  expectation  which  was  ready  to 
break  out  at  slight  provocation  wherever  Jews  congregated*  This  is  the 
new  of  Lange  and  others  including  in  part  Lightfoot  (/"A i/iflptans,  p.  169), 
(tu  There  remains  the  third  possibility,  for  which  some  preference  has  been 
expressed  above,  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  not  the  Messianic  expectation 
in  general  but  the  particular  form  of  it  identified  with  Christianity,  It  is 
Certain  that  Christianity  must  have  been  preached  at  Rome  as  early  as  this; 
stud  the  preaching  of  it  was  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  actual  violence  and 
riot  as  at  Tbessalonica  or  Antioch  of  Pisidia  or  Lystra  (Acts  xviL  5 ;  nr  19; 

1  Leg.  aJ  i  aium  44,  45, 

*  Sueton,  *5  Juilaot  tm pul  son  Christo  mstdue  iumultuantis  Roma 

a wfuht. 

*  Dio  Cassius,  la.  6  tpiJi  r#  'louSnioi*,  wkto>doavrat  outfit  &<rr< 

ion  rafro^T) t  vwh  raw  OipH/v  rtjr  wiAt&t  a*.  ovm  fliv,  A) 

H  viipjff  Bify  iv/Artir*  uv*n&p<n(*<TQiur  rat  t«  jraiptioi 

iwuovxiuaw  itvk  rov  Patau  SiiAuiTf- 
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xiii.  50).  That  it  did  so,  and  that  this  is  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  is 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  German  scholars  from  Baur  onwards.  It  is 
impossible  to  verify  any  one  of  the  three  hypotheses ;  but  the  last  would  fit 
in  well  with  all  that  we  know  and  would  add  an  interesting  touch  if  it  were 
true 

The  edict  of  Claudius  was  followed  in  about  three  years  by  his 
death  (a.d.  54).  Under  Nero  the  Jews  certainly  did  not  lose  but 
probably  rather  gained  ground.  We  have  seen  that  just  as  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  Poppaea  was  beginning  to  exert  her  influence.  Like 
many  of  her  class  she  dallied  with  Judaism  and  befriended  Jews.  The 
mime  Aliturus  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and  stood  in  high  favour*.  Herod 
Agrippa  II  was  also,  like  his  father,  a  persona  grata  at  the  Roman 
court.  Dio  Cassius  sums  up  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Empire  in  a  sentence  which  describes  well  their  fortunes  at  Rome. 
Though  their  privileges  were  often  curtailed,  they  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  force  their  way  to  the  recognition  and  toleration  of 
their  peculiar  customs  3. 

(a)  Organization .  The  policy  of  the  emperors  towards  the 
Jewish  nationality  was  on  the  whole  liberal  and  judicious.  They 
saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  people  which  it  was  at  once  difficult 
to  repress  and  useful  to  encourage;  and  they  freely  conceded 
the  rights  which  the  Jews  demanded.  Not  only  were  they  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  exceptional  privileges  were 
granted  them  in  connexion  with  it  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.  x.) 
quotes  a  number  of  edicts  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
after  his  death,  some  of  them  Roman  and  some  local,  securing  to 
the  Jews  exemption  from  service  in  the  army  (on  religious  grounds), 
freedom  of  worship,  of  building  synagogues,  of  forming  clubs  and 
collecting  contributions  (especially  the  didrachma)  for  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Besides  this  in  the  East  the  Jews  were  largely 
permitted  to  have  their  own  courts  of  justice.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  in  spite  of  all  their  fierce  insurrections  against  Rome  these 
rights  were  never  permanently  withdrawn.  As  late  as  the  end  of 
the  second  century  (in  the  pontificate  of  Victor  189-199  a.d.) 

1  A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1894, 
which  deserves  consideration;  viz.  that  the  dislocation  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  caused  by  the  edict  of  Claudius  may  explain  1  why  the  Church  of  the 
capital  did  not  grow  to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere  ont  of  the  synagogue. 
Even  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there  in  bonds  the  chiefs  of  the  restored  Jewish 
organization  professed  to  have  heard  nothing,  officially  or  unofficially,  of  the 
Apostle,  and  to  know  about  the  Christian  sect  just  what  we  may  suppose  the 
rioters  ten  years  earlier  knew,  that  it  was  “everywhere  spoken  against**’ 
(p.  175). 

a  VU.  Joseph.  3;  Ant.  XX.  viii.  11. 

1  Dio  Cassius  xxxvii.  1 7  Ian  teal  irapcL  rof»  Tw/ja/ott  rd  yiros  rovro,  mXovaOip 
pi*  iroWdxtt  av£tj$iv  hi  iwi  vXaVror,  bar •  sal  fit  vap/njala?  rijs  roftlatwt 
I  Kvitcrjaiu. 
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Call  isms,  who  afterwards  himself  became  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
banished  to  the  Sardinian  mines  for  forcibly  breaking  up  a  Jewish 
meeting  for  worship  (HippoL  Re/uf.  Haer .  ix.  12). 

There  was  some  natural  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  number  and  concentration 
of  the  Jewish  population.  In  Palestine  the  central  judicial  and 
administrative  body  was  the  Sanhedrin ;  after  the  Jewish  War  the 
place  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  taken  by  the  Ethoarch  who  exercised 
great  pow  ers,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  voluntarily  submitting  to 
him-  At  Alexandria  also  there  was  an  Etbnarch,  as  well  as  a 
central  board  or  senate,  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  At  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that 
each  synagogue  had  its  own  separate  organization.  This  would 
consist  of  a  ‘senate1  (yfpoi*rfa)1  the  members  of  which  were  the 
*  elders 1  (irp#  CTjSfurrpoi).  The  exact  relation  of  these  to  the  1  rulers ' 
{*fcxorrt*)  is  not  quite  dear :  the  two  terms  may  be  practically 
equivalent ;  or  the  may  be  a  sort  of  committee  within  the 

larger  body l.  The  senate  had  its  1  president 1  (y*p<H*rtdpx7f }  ;  and 
among  the  rulers  one  or  more  would  seem  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  services  in  the  synagogue  (apxitn/vaywyo*, 
o^xtawrywyoi).  Under  him  would  be  the  wrijpinjr  who 

performed  the  minor  duties  of  giving  out  and  putting  back  the 
sacred  rolls  (Luke  iv.  ao)f  inflicted  scourging  (Matt.  x.  1 7),  and 
acted  as  schoolmaster.  The  priests  as  such  had  no  special  status 
in  the  synagogue.  We  hear  at  Rome  of  wealthy  and  influential 
people  who  were  called  *  father 1  or  1  mother  of  the  synagogue  p ; 
this  would  be  an  honorary  title.  There  is  also  mention  of  a 
frTonjf  or  pa  tr onus ,  who  would  on  occasion  act  for  the  synagogue 
in  its  relation  to  the  outer  world. 

(3)  Social  status  and  condition.  There  were  certainly  Jews  of 
rank  and  position  at  Rome.  Herod  the  Great  had  sent  a  number 
of  his  sons  to  be  educated  there  (the  ill-fated  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  as  well  as  Archelaus,  Amipas,  and  Philip  the  tetrarch  *). 
At  a  later  date  other  members  of  the  family  made  it  their  home 
(Herod  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  the  younger  Aristolmlus, 
and  at  one  time  Herod  Agnppa  I),  There  were  also  Jews  attached 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  imperial  household  (we  have  had 
mention  of  the  synagogues  of  the  Agripptsn  and  Auguste  sit)*  These 
would  be  found  in  the  more  aristocratic  quarters.  The  Jews' 

1  TVii  is  the  view  of  Schtirer  {Ctmtindtperf.  p  ai).  The  point  i*  not 
ductuved  hrf  Berliner.  Dr.  Edersheim  appear*  to  regard  the  *  elder* 1  as 
identic  with  the  ‘  roler*/  *od  the  &pxiavyay*liyo*  18  chief  of  the  body.  He 
would  make  the  function*  of  the  •jtpeirtiApxip  political  rather  than  religion*, 
he  tpe^ki  of  this  office  u  if  it  were  confined  to  the  Dispersion  of  the  West 
1  Lift  ♦&*</  TimsSt  &c-  L  438).  These  are  point*  which  must  be  regarded  u 
sore  or  Icm  open. 

*  jo*  ,4*#  XV  x.  j  s  XVH.  L  jp 
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quarter  proper  was  the  reverse  of  aristocratic.  The  fairly  plentiful 
notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  the  Satirists 
lead  us  to  think  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  as  largely  a  population  of 
beggars,  vendors  of  small  wares,  sellers  of  lucifer  matches,  collectors 
of  broken  glass,  fortune-tellers  of  both  sexes.  They  haunted  the 
Aventine  with  their  baskets  and  wisps  of  hay l.  Thence  they  would 
sally  forth  and  try  to  catch  the  ear  especially  of  the  wealthier 
Roman  women,  on  whose  superstitious  hopes  and  fears  they  might 
play  and  earn  a  few  small  coins  by  their  pains 2. 

Between  these  extremes  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  more 
substantial  trading  class,  both  from  the  success  which  at  this  period 
had  begun  to  attend  the  Jews  in  trade  and  from  the  existence  of 
the  numerous  synagogues  (nine  are  definitely  attested)  which  it 
must  have  required  a  considerable  amount  and  some  diffusion  of 
wealth  to  keep  up.  But  of  this  class  we  have  less  direct  evidence. 

In  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the  Jews  impressed  the  observer  by 
their  strict  performance  of  the  Law.  The  Jewish  sabbath  was 
proverbial.  The  distinction  of  meats  was  also  carefully  maintained  \ 
But  along  with  these  external  observances  the  Jews  did  succeed  in 
bringing  home  to  their  Pagan  neighbours  the  contrast  of  their 
purer  faith  to  the  current  idolatries,  that  He  whom  they  served 
did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  that  He  was  not  tc 
be  likened  to  *  gold  or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  device 
of  man/ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  conspicuous,  the  repulsion  or 
the  attraction  which  the  Jews  exercised  upon  the  heathen  world. 
The  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  they  held  to  their  own  customs, 
and  the  rigid  exclusiveness  with  which  they  kept  aloof  from  all 
others,  offended  a  society  which  had  come  to  embrace  all  the  varied 
national  religions  with  the  same  easy  tolerance  and  which  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  as  curiosity  or  caprice  dictated.  They 
looked  upon  the  Jew  as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  whose  habitual  expres¬ 
sion  was  a  scowl.  It  was  true  that  he  condemned,  as  he  had 
reason  to  condemn,  the  heathen  laxity  around  him.  And  his 
neighbours,  educated  and  populace  alike,  retaliated  with  bitter 
hatred  and  scorn. 

At  the  same  time  all — and  there  were  many — who  were  in  search 

1  The  purpose  of  this  is  somewhat  uncertain:  it  may  have  been  used  to  pack 
their  wares. 

f  The  passages  on  which  this  description  is  based  are  well  known  Small 
Trades  :  Martial,  Epig.  I.  xlii.  3-5 ;  XII.  lvii.  13,  14.  Mendicancy :  Juvenal, 
Sat.  iii.  14;  vi.  54a  ff.  Proselytism:  Horace,  Sat.  I.  iv.  14a  f. ;  Juvenal,  Sat. 
xiv.  96  ff. 

*  Horace,  Sat.  L  ix.  69  f. ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96  ff.  (of  proselytes) ;  Persius, 
Sat.  v.  184 ;  Sueton.  Aug .  76.  The  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  relating 
to  Judaism  have  recently  been  collected  in  a  complete  and  convenient  form  by 
Theodore  Reinach  ( Textes  relatifs  am  fudaisme ,  Paris,  1895). 
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of  a  purer  creed  than  their  own,  knew  that  the  Jew  had  something 
to  give  them  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere.  The  heathen 
Pantheon  was  losing  its  hold,  and  thoughtful  minds  were 1 * 3  4  feeling 
after  if  haply  they  might  find '  the  one  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  Nor  was  it  only  the  higher  minds  who  were  conscious  of 
a  strange  attraction  in  Judaism.  Weaker  and  more  superstitious 
natures  were  impressed  by  its  lofty  claims,  and  also  as  we  may 
believe  by  the  gorgeous  apocalyptic  visions  which  the  Jews  of  this 
date  were  ready  to  pour  out  to  them.  The  seeker  wants  to  be  told 
something  that  he  can  do  to  gain  the  Divine  favour ;  and  of  such 
demands  and  precepts  there  was  no  lack.  The  inquiring  Pagan 
was  met  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
consulted.  He  was  drawn  on  little  by  little ;  there  was  a  place  for 
every  one  who  showed  a  real  sympathy  for  the  faith  of  Israel.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  at  once  accept  circumcision  and 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  as  he  made  good  one 
step  another  was  proposed  to  him,  and  the  children  became  in 
many  cases  more  zealous  than  their  fathers  \  So  round  most  of 
the  Jewish  colonies  there  was  gradually  formed  a  fringe  of  Gentiles 
more  or  less  in  active  sympathy  with  their  religion,  the  4  devout 
men  and  women/  4  those  who  worshipped  God '  Is,  aefto/xf wh, 

m  ro»  0«oV,  <fx>fiovp*yoi  rov  e cov)  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
For  the  student  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  this  class  is 
of  great  importance,  because  it  more  than  any  other  was  the  seed 
plot  of  Christianity ;  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  the  Gospel  took 
root  and  spread  with  ease  and  rapidity  #. 


§  3.  The  Roman  Church. 

(1)  Origin.  The  most  probable  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Rome  is  substantially  that  of  the  commen¬ 
tator  known  as  Ambrosiaster  (see  below,  §  10).  This  fourth- 
century  writer,  himself  probably  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church, 
does  not  claim  for  it  an  apostolic  origin.  He  thinks  that  it  arose 
among  the  Jews  of  Rome  and  that  the  Gentiles  to  whom  they 
conveyed  a  knowledge  of  Christ  had  not  seen  any  miracles  or  any 
of  the  Apostles*.  Some  such  conclusion  as  this  fits  in  well  with 

1  JuTcnal,  Sat.  xiv.  96  ff. 

1  See  the  very  ample  collection  of  mateiial  on  this  subject  in  Schiirer, 
A 'cutest.  Zsitgesek.  ii.  558  ff. 

3  Constat  itaque  temporibus  apostolorum  ludaeos ,  propterea  quod  sub  regno 
Romano  agrrent,  Romas  habitasse :  ex  quibus  hi  qui  crcdUerant,  t radicle  runt 

Romanis  ut  Christum  profitentes,  Legem  servarent .  .  .  Romanis  asetem  irasei 
worn  debutt,  tod  et  laudar*  /idem  tllorum  ;  quia  nulla  insignia  virtu/um 
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the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  St  Paul  would  hardly  have  written 
as  he  does  if  the  Church  had  really  been  founded  by  an  Apostle. 
He  clearly  regards  it  as  coming  within  his  own  province  as  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  i.  6,  14  f.) ;  and  in  this  very  Epistle  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  principle  governing  all  his  missionary  labours  that  he 
will  not  4 build  upon  another  man’s  foundation’  (Rom.  xv.  20). 
If  an  Apostle  had  been  before  him  to  Rome  the  only  supposition 
which  would  save  his  present  letter  from  clashing  with  this  would 
be  that  there  were  two  distinct  churches  in  Rome,  one  Jewish- 
Christian  the  other  Gentile-Chrisdan,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  only 
to  the  latter.  But  not  only  is  there  no  hint  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  the  letter  itself  (as  we  shall  see)  implies  a  mixed 
community,  a  community  not  all  of  one  colour,  but  embracing 
in  substantial  propordons  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

At  a  date  so  early  as  this  it  is  not  in  itself  likely  that  the  AposUes 
of  a  faith  which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  Jewish  particu¬ 
larism  would  have  had  the  enterprise  to  cast  their  glance  so  far 
west  as  Rome.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  first  Apostle  to  do 
this  should  be  the  one  who  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  had 
struck  out  the  boldest  line  as  a  missionary;  the  one  who  had 
formed  the  largest  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  Christianity, 
the  one  who  risked  the  most  in  the  effort  to  realize  them,  and  who 
as  a  matter  of  principle  ignored  distinctions  of  language  and  of 
race.  We  see  St.  Paul  deliberately  conceiving  and  long  cherishing 
the  purpose  of  himself  making  a  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  i.  13;  xv.  22-24).  If  was  not  however  to  found  a  Church, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  first  foundation,  for  a  Church  already 
existed  with  sufficient  unity  to  have  a  letter  written  to  it. 

If  we  may  make  use  of  the  data  in  ch.  xvi — and  reasons  will 
be  given  for  using  them  with  some  confidence — the  origin  of  the 
Roman  Church  will  be  fairly  clear,  and  it  will  agree  exactly  with 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Never  in  the  course  of  previous 
history  had  there  been  anything  like  the  freedom  of  circulation 
and  movement  which  now  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire l.  And 
this  movement  followed  certain  definite  lines  and  set  in  certain 
definite  directions.  It  was  at  its  greatest  all  along  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  general  trend  was  to  and  from 
Rome.  The  constant  coming  and  going  of  Roman  officials,  as 
one  provincial  governor  succeeded  another ;  the  moving  of  troops 

viden/es,  rue  aliqutm  apostolorum ,  tusceperant  t Idem  Ckristi  ritu  licet  Iudaice 
(S.  Ambrosii  Opp.  iii.  373  f.,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  shall  see  that  Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates  the  strictly  Jewish  influence  on  the  Church,  but  in  his  general 
conclusion  he  is  more  right  than  we  might  have  expected. 

1  'The  conditions  of  travelling,  for  ease,  safety,  and  rapidity,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  such  as  in  part  have  only  been  reached 
again  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurjr  (Friedlandet, 
Sittengeschichte  Rems,  it  3). 
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from  place  to  place  with  the  sending  of  fresh  batches  of  recruits 
an d  the  retirement  of  veterans  ;  the  incessant  demands  of  an  ever- 
increasing  trade  both  in  necessaries  and  luxuries;  the  attraction 
which  the  huge  metropolis  naturally  exercised  on  the  imagination 
of  the  clever  young  Orientals  who  knew  that  the  best  openings  for 
a  career  were  to  be  sought  there ;  a  thousand  motives  of  ambition, 
business,  pleasure  drew  a  constant  stream  from  the  Eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  to  Rome,  Among  the  crowds  there  would  inevitably  be  some 
Christians,  and  those  of  very  varied  nationality  and  antecedents. 
St  Paul  himself  had  for  the  last  three  years  been  stationed  at  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Levantine  tmporia.  We  may  say  that  the  Lhrce  great 
rides  at  which  he  had  spent  the  longest  time— Antioch,  Corinth, 
Ephesus— were  just  the  three  from  which  (with  Alexandria)  inter¬ 
course  was  most  active*  We  may  be  sure  that  not  a  few  of  his 
o wo  disciples  would  ultimately  find  their  wray  to  Rome,  And  so 
we  may  assume  that  all  the  owners  of  the  names  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvi  had  some  kind  of  acquaintance  with  him*  In  several  cases 
he  adds  some  endearing  little  expression  which  implies  personal 
contact  and  interest :  Epaenetus,  Ampliatus,  Stachys  are  all  his 
‘beloved  ' ;  Urban  has  been  hts  £  helper*;  the  mother  of  Rufus  had 
been  also  as  a  mother  to  him ;  Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Juntas) 
and  Herodion  are  described  as  his  *  kinsmen  * — i.  e,  perhaps  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  possibly  like  him  natives  of  Tarsus.  Andronicus 
and  Juntas*  if  we  are  to  take  the  expression  literally,  had  shared 
one  of  his  imprisonments.  But  not  by  any  means  all  were 
Sl  Paul's  own  converts.  The  same  pair*  Andronieus  and  Juntas, 
were  Christians  of  older  standing  than  himself.  Epaenetus  is 
described  as  the  first  convert  ever  made  from  Asia  :  that  may  of 
course  be  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  m  also  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  converted  while  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
If  the  Aristobulus  whose  household  is  mentioned  is  the  Herodian 
prince,  we  can  easily  understand  that  he  might  have  Christians 
about  him.  That  Prisca  and  Aquila  should  be  at  Rome  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  one  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  the 
strategy  of  a  situation  as  St,  Paul.  When  he  was  himself  esta¬ 
blished  and  in  full  work  at  Ephesus  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Rome,  it  would  at  once  occur  to  him  what  valuable  work  they  might 
be  doing  there  and  what  an  excellent  preparation  they  might  make 
for  his  own  visit,  while  in  his  immediate  surroundings  they  were 
almost  superfluous.  So  that  instead  of  presenting  any  difficulty, 
that  he  should  send  them  back  to  Rome  where  they  were  already 
known,  h  most  natural. 

In  this  way,  the  previous  histories  of  the  friends  to  whom  St.  Paul 
sends  greeting  in  eh.  xvi  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  bring  together  a  number  of  similar  groups  of 
Christians  at  Rome,  Some  from  Palestine,  some  from  Corinth, 
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some  from  Ephesus  and  other  parts  of  proconsular  Asia,  possibly 
some  from  Tarsus  and  more  from  the  Syrian  Antioch,  there  was  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  may  believe,  nothing  concerted  in  their 
going ;  but  when  once  they  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  the  free¬ 
masonry  common  amongst  Christians  would  soon  make  them 
known  to  each  other,  and  they  would  form,  not  exactly  an  organized 
Church,  but  such  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  Christians  as  was  only 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  an  Apostle  to  constitute  one. 

For  other  influences  than  those  of  St.  Paul  we  are  left  to  general 
probabilities.  But  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  synagogue  specially 
assigned  to  the  Roman  ‘Libertini'  at  Jerusalem  and  that  this 
synagogue  was  at  an  early  date  the  scene  of  public  debates  between 
Jews  and  Christians  (Acts  vi.  9),  with  the  further  fact  that  regular 
communication  would  be  kept  up  by  Roman  Jews  frequenting  the 
feasts,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Palestinian  Christianity  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  its  representatives.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
vigorous  preaching  of  St.  Stephen  would  set  a  wave  in  motion 
which  would  be  felt  even  at  Rome.  If  coming  from  such  a  source 
we  should  expect  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Rome  to  be  rather  of 
the  freer  Hellenistic  type  than  marked  by  the  narrowness  of 
Pharisaism.  But  it  is  best  to  abstain  from  anticipating,  and  to  form 
our  idea  of  the  Roman  Church  on  better  grounds  than  conjecture. 

If  the  view  thus  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  connect,  it 
involves  the  rejection  of  two  other  views,  one  of  which  at  least  has  imposing 
authority  ;  viz.  (i)  that  the  Church  was  founded  by  Jewish  pilgrims  from  the 
First  Pentecost,  and  (ii)  that  its  true  founder  was  St.  Peter. 

(i)  We  are  told  expressly  that  among  those  who  listened  to  St.  Peter's 
address  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were  some  who  came  from  Rome,  both 
born  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  and  proselytes.  When  these  returned  they 
would  naturally  take  with  them  news  of  the  strange  things  which  were 
happening  in  Palestine.  But  unless  they  remained  for  some  time  in  Jerusalem, 
and  unless  they  attended  very  diligently  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
which  would  as  yet  be  informal  and  not  accompanied  by  any  regular  system 
of  CaUchesis,  they  would  not  know  enough  to  make  them  in  the  fall  sense 
*  Christians * ;  still  less  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  evangelize  others. 
Among  this  first  group  there  would  doubtless  be  some  who  would  go  back 
predisposed  and  prepared  to  receive  fuller  instruction  in  Christianity ;  they 
might  be  at  a  similar  stage  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  2  ft) ;  and  under  the  successive  impact  of  later  visits 
(their  own  or  their  neighbours')  to  Jerusalem,  we  could  imagine  that  their 
faith  would  be  gradually  consolidated.  But  it  would  take  more  than  they 
brought  away  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
Church. 

(ii)  The  traditional  founder  of  the  Roman  Church  is  St.  Peter.  But  it  is 
only  in  a  very  qualified  sense  that  this  tradition  can  be  made  good.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  those  who 
would  deny  the  connexion  of  St.  Peter  with  the  Roman  Church  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  hardly  an  item  in  the  evidence  which  is  not  subject  to 
some  deduction.  The  evidence  which  is  definite  is  somewhat  late,  and  the 
evidence  which  is  early  is  either  too  uncertain  or  too  slight  and  vague  tc 
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carry  a  dear  conclusion  *.  Most  decisive  of  all,  if  it  held  good,  would  be 
the  allusion  ia  SL  Peters  own  First  Epistle  if  the  (  Babylon '  from  which  he 
writes  (t  PeL  r,  1|)  is  really  a  covert  name  for  Rome.  This  was  the  view  of 
the  Early  Church,  and  although  perhaps  not  absolutely  certain  it  is  in  accord* 
ance  with  all  probability*  The  Apocalypse  confessedly  pat*  1  Baby  loti 1  for 
Rome  (Rer.  xiv.  8;  xvi,  19*  ficc.^  and  when  we  remember  the  common 
practice  among  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  disguising  their  allusions  to  the  op¬ 
pressor  *,  we  may  believe  that  Christians  also,  when  they  had  once  become 
suspected  and  persecuted,  might  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  a  secret 
bmpiage  imong  themselves,  eves  where  there  was  le&s  occasion  for  secresy, 
When  once  we  adopt  this  view,  a  number  of  details  in  the  Epistle  (such 
as  the  mention  of  SUvanus  and  Mark,  and  the  points  of  contact  between 
i  Peter  and  Romans)  find  an  easy  and  natural  eiplanation  *. 

The  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  (r.  97  a,ix)  couples  together 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  in  a  contest  dealing  with  persecution  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lend  some  support  to  the  tradition  that  both  Apostles  had  perished 
there1;  and  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  addressed  to  Rome  (r.  1 1 5  a.D*)  appeals 
to  both  Apostles  as  authorities  which  the  Roman  Church  would  be  likely  to 
recoguile*;  but  at  the  utmost  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Church.  When  we  descend  a  step  later,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (e,  171  a*1>,) 
does  indeed  couple  the  two  Apostles  as  having  joined  in  *  planting  *  the 
f  hurcb  of  Rome  as  they  had  done  previously  that  of  Corinth  #<  But  this 
Epistle  alone  is  proof  that  if  St,  Paul  could  be  said  to  have  *  planted'  the 
Church,  it  could  not  be  in  the  seme  of  first  foundation ;  and  a  like  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  qualify  the  statements  of  Iren  sens 7.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  we  get  In  Tertu Ilian  *  and  Cains  of  Rome*  explicit 
references  to  Rome  as  the  scene  of  the  double  martyrdom.  The  latter  writer 
points  to  the  11  trophies  ’  (rd  rpivnta  w)  of  the  two  Apostles  as  existing  in  hi* 
day  on  the  Vatican  and  by  the  Ostian  Way,  This  U  conclusive  evidence  a* 
to  the  belief  of  the  Homan  Church  about  the  year  joo,  And  it  is  followed 
by  another  piece  of  evidence  which  is  good  and  precise  as  far  a*  it  goes, 

fc  The  summary  which  follow*  contains  only  the  main  points  and  none  of  the 
«~ireci  evidence.  For  a  fuller  presentation  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Lag  nt  foot,  St  Cltmtni  ti,  490  fL,  and  Lipsius,  Afokr,  Apostelgtuk.  ii  1 1  ff. 


'  Os  this  practice,  see  Bit  sent  Hal,  Tresiukrtibtn  an  die  Htfaatr,  p.  3  ff.  | 
am!  for  a  defence  of  the  view  that  St.  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  from  Rome, 
Lightfoot,  St.  Clement  ii  491  f. ;  Von  Soden  in  H andtem  men  far  III,  ii  105  f, 
he.  Dr.  Hurt,  who  had  paid  special  attention  to  this  Epistle,  seem*  to  have 
Held  the  same  opinion  Judaism  Christianity,  p.  155), 

1  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  in  the  lay  mind  to  take  h  B afiu\£rvt  in  any 
other  tense  than  literally.  Still  it  is  certainly  to  be  so  taken  in  Orae.  StbylL  v, 
if q  Jewish'! ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  advocates  of  this  view 
include  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions,  not  only  the  English  scholars 
mentioned  above  and  Doilinger.  but  Kenan  and  the  Tubingen  school  generally. 


1  Ad  Cer.  t.  4  ff, 

•  Eus.  J V,  E.  II,  txv.  8. 
f  Steep.  15 ;  D*  Praesetipt.  36, 


*  Ad  Rem  iv,  3, 

T  Adv *  Haer,  III.  ill.  J,  3. 

*  Ena.  J V.  £.  II  xxv*  6,  7. 


■*  There  has  been  much  discussion  ms  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  leading  Protestant  archaeologists  (Ljpsios,  Erbes,  V,  Scbultze  hold  that 
it  refers  to  some  conspicuous  mark  01  rhe  place  of  martyrdom  is  famous 
9  terebinth  r  Dear  the  naumeuhtttm  on  the  Vatican  [Mart.  Pet.  it  Paul.  63)  and 
a  *  pine«-tree  F  near  the  road  to  Ostia.  The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  would 
refer  it  to  the  'tombs’  or  'memorial  chapels*  {memoriae).  It  seems  to  u* 
probable  that  buddings  of  some  kind  were  already  in  existence.  For  statements 
of  the  opposing  views  see  Lipsius,  Apokr  Apestelgeuk.  ii  t 1  ;  De  Waal*  Die 
A peetelg*  nft  ad  Catacumtm,  p.  1 4  ff. 
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Two  fourth-century  documents,  both  in  texts  which  have  undergone  some 
corruption,  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  (ed.  Duchesne,  p.  84)  and 
a  Depositio  Martyrum  in  the  work  of  Philocalus,  the  so-called 1  chronographer 
of  the  year  354,’  connect  a  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  with 
the  consulship  of  Tuscus  and  Bassus  in  the  year  258.  There  is  some 
ambiguity  as  to  the  localities  from  and  to  which  the  bodies  were  moved ; 
but  the  most  probable  view  is  that  in  the  Valerian  persecution  when  the 
cemeteries  were  closed  to  Christians,  the  treasured  relics  were  transferred  to 
the  site  known  as  Ad  Catacumbas  adjoining  the  present  Church  of  St 
Sebastian  *.  Here  they  remained,  according  to  one  version,  for  a  year  and 
seven  months,  according  to  another  for  forty  years.  The  later  story  of  an 
attempt  by  certain  Orientals  to  steal  them  away  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  an  inscription  by  Pope  Dam&sus  (366-384  A.D.)*. 

Here  we  have  a  chain  of  substantial  proof  that  the  Roman  Church  fully 
believed  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two  Apostles 
as  far  back  as  the  year  200,  a  tradition  at  that  date  already  firmly  established 
and  associated  with  definite  well-known  local  monuments.  The  tradition  as 
to  the  twenty-five  years*  episcopate  of  St.  Peter  presents  some  points  of  re¬ 
semblance.  That  too  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century  with 
Eusebius  (c.  325  A.D.)  and  his  follower  Jerome.  By  skilful  analysis  it  is 
traced  back  a  full  hundred  years  earlier.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  list 
drawn  up  probably  by  Hippolytus*.  Lipsius  would  carry  back  this  list 
a  little  further,  and  would  make  it  composed  under  Victor  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  second  century4,  and  Lightfoot  seems  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
figures  for  the  duration  of  the  several  episcopates  may  have  been  present  in 
the  still  older  list  of  Hegesippus,  writing  under  Eleutherus  [c.  1 75-190  A.D.)4. 

Thus  we  have  the  twenty-five  years’  episcopate  of  St  Peter  certainly 
believed  in  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  if  not  by 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second.  We  are  coming  back  to 
a  time  when  a  continuous  tradition  is  beginning  to  be  possible.  And  yet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  St  Peter  to  Rome  at  a  date  so  early  as  the 
year  42  (which  seems  to  be  indicated)  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  acceptance 
of  this  chronology  almost  impossible.  Not  only  do  we  find  St.  Peter  to  all 
appearance  still  settled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Council  in  A.D.  51, 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  had  visited  Rome 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  there.  And  it  is  hardly  less 
improbable  that  a  visit  had  been  made  between  this  and  the  later  Epistles 
(Phil.,  Col.,  Eph.,  Philem.).  The  relations  between  the  two  Apostles  and  of 
both  to  the  work  of  missions  in  general,  would  almost  compel  some  allusion 
to  such  a  visit  if  it  had  taken  place.  Between  the  years  58  or  61-63  and  170 
there  is  quite  time  for  legend  to  grow  up;  and  Lipsius  has  pointed  out 
a  possible  way  in  which  it  might  arise  4.  There  is  evidence  that  the  tradition 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  the  Apostles  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  for  twelve 
years  after  His  Ascension,  was  current  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  travels  of  the  Apostles  are  usually  dated  from  the  end  of  this  period 

1  The  best  account  of  this  transfer  is  that  given  by  Duchesne,  Liber  Pontifi¬ 
cates  i.  cvi  f. 

1  So  Lipsius,  after  Erbes,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch .  ii.  335  f.,  391  ff. ;  also  Light- 
foot,  Clement  ii.  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  Kraus  and  De  Waal, 
would  connect  the  story  with  the  jealousies  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in 
the  first  century :  see  the  latter’s  Die  Apostelgruft  ad  Catacumbas ,  pp.  33  f., 
49  ff.  This  work  contains  a  full  survey  of  the  controversy  with  new  archaeo* 
logical  details. 

*  Lightfoot,  op,  cit.  L  259  ff. ;  333. 

♦  Ap,  Lightfoot,  pp.  237,  333.  *  Mid.  p.  333. 

•  Apokr.  Apostelgesch.  ii  27,  69. 
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<l«.  about  41-41  ajx).  Then  the  traditional  date  of  the  death  of  St,  Peter 
it  67  or  68  ;  and  subtracting  41  5rom  67  we  get  just  the  15  yean  retired. 
It  was  assumed  that  St,  Peters  episcopate  dated  from  his  first  arrival  in 
Rome, 

So  far  the  ground  Is  fairly  dear.  But  when  LJpsius  goes  further  than  this 
and  denies  the  Roman  visit  viv  tot*,  his  criticism  seems  to  ns  too  drastic l. 
He  arrive*  at  his  result  thus*  He  traces  a  don  l>le  stream  in  the  tradition. 
On  the  ooe  hand  there  is  the  '  Petro-pauline  tradition  1  which  regards  the  two 
Apostle*  si  establishing  the  Chnrch  in  friendly  co-operation  *,  The  outlines 


of  this  have  been  sketched  above.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  tradition 
of  the  conflict  of  St,  Peter  with  Simon  Magus,  which  tinder  the  figure  of 
Simon  Magus  made  a  disguised  attack  upon  St.  Paul  V  Not  only  does 
Lipsina  think  that  this  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition,  but  be  regards  it 
as  the  original  of  all  other  forms  which  brought  St.  Peter  to  Rome  * :  the 
only  historical  ground  for  it  which  be  would  allow  «  the  visit  of  St.  Paul. 
This  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  traces  of  the 
Petro-pauline  tradition  are  really  earlier  than  those  of  the  Ebionite  legend. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  is  free  from  all  suspicion  They  are 
supported  by  collateral  evidence  (St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  and  the  traditions 
relating  to  St.  Mark)  the  weight  of  which  is  considerable.  There  b  practic¬ 
ally  no  conflicting  tradition.  The  claim  of  the  Roman  Church  to  joint 
foundation  by  the  two  Apostles  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  disputed.  And 
even  the  Ebionite  fiction  is  more  probable  as  a  distortion  of  facts  that  have 
*  bails  of  truth  than  as  pure  invention.  The  visit  of  St,  Peter  to  Rome,  and 
his  death  there  at  lomc  uncertain  date  %  seem  to  if  not  removed  beyond 
•11  jvwtibiUiy  of  doubt,  yet  as  well  established  as  many  of  the  leading  facts 
of  history, 

(ij  Competition.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  little  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest ;  it  is  an  isolated 
fact  or  series  of  facts  which  does  not  greatly  affect  either  the  picture 
which  we  form  10  ourselves  of  the  Church  or  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  Epistle  addressed  to  it.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  question  as  to  its  composition.  Throughout  the  Apostolic  age 
the  determining  factor  in  most  historical  problems  is  the  relative 

1  It  k  significant  that  on  this  point  Wdrslcker  parts  company  from  Lipriu* 


1  Hid  p.  j8  0. 

death  of  St.  Peter  to  have 


■  There  is  no  substantial  reason  for  supposing  the  death  of  St.  Peter  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  It  is  true  that  she  two 
Apostles  are  commemorated  upon  the  same  day  (June  39),  and  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  reJers  tbdr  deaths  to  the  same  year  (a,D.  67  Vera. 
Armen. ;  fill  Hieroa.),  But  the  diy  is  probably  that  of  the  deposition  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  bodies  to  or  from  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  (sec  above)  ;  and 
for  the  year  the  evidence  is  very  insufficient*  Professor  Ramsay  fTJI#  Church 
m  th*  f  vmat 1  Emfltft,  p,  279  0)  would  place  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  Peter  in 
the  middle  of  the  Flavian  period,  a.D,  75-80 ;  and  it  most  be  admitted  that  the 
authorities  are  not  such  u  to  impose  an  absolute  veto  on  this  view.  The  fact 
tt«i  trad i don  connect!  the  death  of  St.  Petsr  with  the  Vatican  would  seem  to 
petal  to  the  great  persecution  of  A.D.  64 ;  but  the  state  of  thing*  implied  in 
the  Epistle  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  anterior  to  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  t  greatly  shaken  the  objections  to  the  tradi- 
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preponderance  of  the  Jewish  element  or  the  Gentile.  Which  of 
these  two  elements  are  we  to  think  of  as  giving  its  character  to 
the  Church  at  Rome  ?  Directly  contrary  answers  have  been  given 
to  the  question  and  whole  volumes  of  controversy  have  grown  up 
around  it ;  but  in  this  instance  some  real  advance  has  been  made, 
and  the  margin  of  difference  among  the  leading  critics  is  not  now 
very  considerable. 

Here  as  in  so  many  other  cases  elsewhere  the  sharper  statement  of 
the  problem  dates  from  Baur,  whose  powerful  influence  drew  a  long 
train  of  followers  after  him ;  and  here  as  so  often  elsewhere  the 
manner  in  which  Baur  himself  approaches  the  question  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  the  minute  exegesis  of  particular  passages  but  by 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  as  a  whole.  To  him  the  Epistle  seems  to 
be  essentially  directed  against  Jewish  Christians.  The  true  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  Epistle  he  found  in  chaps,  ix-xi.  St  Paul  there 
grapples  at  close  quarters  with  the  objection  that  if  his  doctrine 
held  good,  the  special  choice  of  Israel — its  privileges  and  the 
promises  made  to  it — all  fell  to  the  ground.  At  first  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  stress  laid  by  Baur  on  these  three  chapters  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  rest  was  exaggerated  and  one-sided.  His  own 
disciples  criticized  the  position  which  he  took  up  on  this  point,  and 
he  himself  gradually  drew  back  from  it,  chiefly  by  showing  that 
a  like  tendency  ran  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle. 
There  too  St  Paul's  object  was  to  argue  with  the  Jewish  Christians 
and  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  reliance  on  formal  obedience 
to  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  writer  who  has  worked  out  this  view  of  Baur's  most  elabo¬ 
rately  is  Mangold.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show,  when  the  Epistle  is 
closely  examined,  that  there  is  a  large  element  in  it  which  is 
essentially  Jewish.  The  questions  with  which  it  deals  are  Jewish, 
the  validity  of  the  Law,  the  nature  of  Redemption,  the  principle  on 
which  man  is  to  become  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  choice 
of  Israel.  It  is  also  true  that  the  arguments  with  which  St.  Paul 
meets  these  questions  are  very  largely  such  as  would  appeal 
specially  to  Jews.  His  own  views  are  linked  on  directly  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  to  the  Old  Testament 
that  he  goes  in  support  of  them.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  what  sort  of 
relevance  arguments  of  this  character  would  have  as  addressed  to 
Gentiles. 

It  was  also  possible  to  point  to  one  or  two  expressions  in  detail 
which  might  seem  to  favour  the  assumption  of  Jewish  readers. 
Such  would  be  Rom.  iv.  i  where  Abraham  is  described  (in  the 
most  probable  text)  as  ‘  our  forefather  according  to  the  flesh '  (rnw 
wpoiraropa  fjfiS>¥  icork  oapKa).  To  that  however  it  was  obvious  to 
reply  that  in  i  Cor.  x.  i  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
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wilderness  as  4  our  fathers/  though  no  one  would  maintain  that  the 
Corinthian  Christians  were  by  birth  Jews.  There  is  more  weight 
— indeed  there  is  real  weight — in  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
section,  Rom.  vii.  1-6,  where  not  only  are  the  readers  addressed 
as  £di\<fxU  /»ov  (which  would  be  just  as  possible  if  they  were  con¬ 
verts  from  heathenism)  but  a  sustained  contrast  is  drawn  between 
an  earlier  state  under  the  Law  (6  po/mos  w.  i,  4,  5,  6 ;  not  vv.  2,  3 
where  the  force  of  the  article  is  different)  and  a  later  state  of  free¬ 
dom  from  the  Law.  It  is  true  that  this  could  not  have  been 
written  to  a  Church  which  consisted  wholly  of  Gentiles,  unless  the 
Apostle  had  forgotten  himself  for  the  moment  more  entirely  than 
he  is  likely  to  have  done.  Still  such  expressions  should  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  He  associates  his  readers  with  himself  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians, 
as  if  their  spiritual  ancestry  was  the  same  as  his  own.  Nor  was 
this  without  reason.  He  regards  the  whole  pre-Messianic  period 
as  a  period  of  Law,  of  which  the  Law  of  Moses  was  only  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  a  minor  point,  but  also  to  some  extent  a  real  one,  that  the 
exhortations  in  chs.  xiii,  xiv  are  probably  in  part  at  least  addressed 
to  Jews.  That  turbulent  race,  which  had  called  down  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  civil  power  some  six  or  seven  years  before,  needed 
a  warning  to  keep  the  peace.  And  the  party  which  had  scruples 
about  the  keeping  of  days  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Jewish  than 
Gentile.  Still  that  would  only  show  that  some  members  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  Jews,  not  that  they  formed  a  majority.  Indeed 
in  this  instance  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  because 
their  opponents  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand  and  all  that  St.  Paul 
asks  for  on  their  behalf  is  toleration. 

We  may  take  it  then  as  established  that  there  were  Jews  in  the 
Church,  and  that  in  substantial  numbers;  just  as  we  also  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  Gentiles.  The  direct 
way  in  which  St  Paul  addresses  the  Gentiles  in  ch.  xi.  13  ff.  ( v/u p 
di  Af'y»  row  lOvtour  «.rA.)  would  be  proof  sufficient  of  this.  But  it 
is  further  clear  that  St  Paul  regards  the  Church  as  broadly  and  in 
the  main  a  Gentile  Church.  It  is  the  Gentile  element  which  gives 
it  its  colour.  This  inference  cannot  easily  be  explained  away  from 
the  passages,  Rom.  L  5-7,  13-15;  xv.  14-16.  In  the  first  St.  Paul 
numbers  the  Church  at  Rome  among  the  Gentile  Churches,  and 
bases  on  his  own  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  his  right  to  address 
them.  In  the  second  he  also  connects  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  preach  to  them  directly  with  the  general  fact  that  all  Gentiles 
without  exception  are  his  province.  In  the  third  he  in  like  manner 
excuses  himself  courteously  for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
written  by  an  appeal  to  his  commission  to  act  as  the  priest  who 
lays  upon  the  altar  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  as  his  offering. 
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This  then  Is  the  natural  construction  to  put  upon  the  Apostle's 
language.  The  Church  to  which  he  is  writing  is  Gentile  in  its 
general  complexion;  but  at  the  same  time  it  contains  so  many 
bom  Jews  that  he  passes  easily  and  freely  from  the  one  body  to 
the  other.  He  does  not  feel  bound  to  measure  and  weigh  his 
words,  because  if  he  writes  in  the  manner  which  comes  most 
naturally  to  himself  he  knows  that  there  will  be  in  the  Church 
many  who  will  understand  him.  The  fact  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  that  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  would  have  approached  Christianity  through  the  portals  of 
a  previous  connexion  with  Judaism,  would  tend  to  set  him  still 
more  at  his  ease  in  this  respect.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  section 
that  the  force  which  impels  the  Apostle  is  behind  rather  than  in 
front  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  exact  statistics 
before  him  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Church  to  which  he  was 
writing.  It  was  enough  that  he  was  aware  that  a  letter  such  as  he 
has  written  was  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away. 

If  he  had  stayed  to  form  a  more  exact  estimate  we  may  take  the 
greetings  in  ch.  xvi  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  lines  that  it  would 
follow.  The  collection  of  names  there  points  to  a  mixture  of 
nationalities.  Aquila  at  least,  if  not  also  Prisca  1I  we  know  to  have 
been  a  Jew  (Acts  xviii.  a).  Andronicus  and  Junias  and  Herodion 
are  described  as  ‘kinsmen'  (trvyyimU)  of  the  Apostle:  precisely 
what  this  means  is  not  certain — perhaps  ‘members  of  the  same 
tribe ' — but  in  any  case  they  must  have  been  Jews.  Mary  (Miriam) 
is  a  Jewish  name ;  and  Apelles  reminds  us  at  once  of  Iudaeus  Apella 
(Horace,  Sat .  I.  v.  ioo).  And  there  is  besides  ‘  the  household  of 
Aristobulus,'  some  of  whom — if  Aristobulus  was  really  the  grandson 
of  Herod  or  at  least  connected  with  that  dynasty — would  probably 
have  the  same  nationality.  Four  names  (Urbanus,  Ampliatus, 
Rufus,  and  Julia)  are  Latin.  The  rest  (ten  in  number)  are  Greek 
with  an  indeterminate  addition  in  ‘the  household  of  Narcissus.' 
Some  such  proportions  as  these  might  well  be  represented  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

(3)  Status  and  Condition .  The  same  list  of  names  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  social  status  of  a  representative  group  of  Roman 
Christians.  The  names  are  largely  those  of  slaves  and  fireedmen. 
In  any  case  the  households  of  Narcissus  and  Aristobulus  would 
belong  to  this  category.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  though  of  course 
not  proveable,  that  Narcissus  may  be  the  well-known  freedman  of 
Claudius,  put  to  death  in  the  year  54  a.d.,  and  Aristobulus  the 
•cion  of  the  house  of  Herod.  We  know  that  at  the  time  when 


1  See  the  note  on  ch.  xvi.  3,  where  reference  it  made  to  the  view  favoured 
by  Dr.  Hort  {Rom.  and  Eph.  p.  1 2  ff.),  that  Prisca  was  a  Roman  lady  belonging 
to  the  well-known  family  of  that  name. 
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Sl*  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians  Christianity  had  penetrated  into 
die  retinue  of  the  Emperor  himself  (Phil,  iv,  22),  A  name  like 
Philobgus  seems  to  point  to  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  We 
should  therefore  probably  not  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  not 
only  the  poorer  class  of  slaves  atrd  freedmen  is  represented.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  better  sort  of  Greek  and  some 
Oriental  slaves  would  often  be  more  highly  educated  and  more 
refined  in  manners  than  their  masters.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  Pomj>onia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plaudits  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  and  that  in  the  next  generation  Flavius 
Clemens  and  Domiulla,  the  near  relations  and  victims  of  Domitian, 
liad  come  under  Christian  influence l*  We  should  therefore  be 
justified  in  supposing  that  even  at  this  early  date  more  than  one  of 
the  Roman  Christians  possessed  a  not  inconsiderable  social  stand* 
tug  and  importance.  If  there  was  any  Church  in  which  the  *  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble/ 
had  an  exception,  it  was  at  Rome* 

Wien  we  look  again  at  the  list  we  sec  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  groups.  We  hear  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  1  and  the  Church 
that  is  in  their  house/  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus  and  the 
Christian  menders  of  the  household  of  Narcissus,  of  A  sync  rims,  &c* 
#  and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them/ of  Pliitologus  and  certain 
companions  *and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them.*  it  would  only 
be  what  we  should  expect  if  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  time 
consisted  of  a  number  of  such  little  groups,  scattered  over  the 
great  city,  each  with  its  own  rendezvous  but  without  any  complete 
and  centralized  organization.  In  more  than  one  of  the  incidental 
notices  of  the  Roman  Church  it  is  spoken  of  as  ‘founded*  (Iren. 
Adv.  Harr .  Ill.  i,  1  ;  ill  3)  or  1  planted*  (Dionysius  of  Corinth  in 
Eus-  //.  II*  XXV,  8)  by  St*  Peter  and  St*  Paul.  It  may  well  be 
that  although  the  Church  did  not  in  the  strict  sense  owe  to  these 
Apostles  its  origin,  it  did  owe  to  them  its  first  existence  as  an 
organized  whole* 

We  must  not  however  exaggerate  the  want  of  organization  at 
the  time  when  St*  Paul  is  wanting.  The  repeated  allusions  to 
1  labouring*  {*»iria*)  in  the  case  of  Mary,  Trypbaena  and  Tryphosa, 
and  Persia— all,  as  we  observe,  women— points  to  some  kind  of 
regular  ministry  (cf*  for  the  quasi-technicai  sense  of  1  Thess* 
v.  1  a ;  t  Tim.  v.  1 7)*  It  is  evident  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  took 
the  lead  which  we  should  expect  of  them  ;  and  they  were  well 
trained  In  St,  Paul's  methods*  Even  without  the  help  of  an 
Apostle,  the  Church  had  evidently  a  life  of  its  own;  and  where 
there  is  life  there  is  sure  to  be  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  definite 
articulation  of  function*  When  SL  Paul  and  Sl  Peter  arrived  we 

1  Lightfoot,  CUm*ni\  L  30-39,  Sec, 
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may  believe  that  they  would  find  the  work  half  done ;  still  it  would 
wait  the  seal  of  their  presence,  as  the  Church  of  Samaria  waited  for 
the  coming  of  Peter  and  John  (Acts  viii.  14). 


§  4*  The  Time  and  Place,  Occasion  and  Purpose, 
of  rap  Epistle. 

(1)  Time  and  Place.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  Epistle 
was  written  are  easy  to  determine.  And  the  simple  and  natural 
way  in  which  the  notes  of  both  in  the  Epistle  itself  dovetail  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  together  with  the  perfect  consistency  of  the 
whole  group  of  data — subtle,  slight,  and  incidental  as  they  are — in 
the  two  documents,  at  once  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
history  and  would  almost  alone  be  enough  to  dispose  of  the 
doctrinaire  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
Epistle. 

St.  Paul  had  long  cherished  the  desire  of  paying  a  visit  to  Rome 
(Rom.  i.  13;  xv.  23),  and  that  desire  he  hopes  very  soon  to  see 
fulfilled;  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  his  face  is  turned  not 
westwards  but  eastwards.  A  collection  has  been  made  in  the 
Greek  Churches,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  is  with  an  anxious  mind 
about  to  convey  to  Jerusalem.  He  feels  that  his  own  relation  and 
that  of  the  Churches  of  his  founding  to  the  Palestinian  Church  is 
a  delicate  matter;  the  collection  is  no  lightly  considered  act  of 
passing  charity,  but  it  has  been  with  him  the  subject  of  long  and 
earnest  deliberation ;  it  is  the  olive-branch  which  he  is  bent  upon 
offering.  Great  issues  turn  upon  it ;  and  he  does  not  know  how  it 
will  be  received  \ 

We  hear  much  of  this  collection  in  the  Epistles  written  about 
this  date  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1  flf.;  a  Cor.  viii.  1  ff . ;  ix.  1  ff.).  In  the 
Acts  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  fact;  but  retrospectively  in 
the  course  of  St.  Paul’s  address  before  Felix  allusion  is  made  to 
it:  ‘after  many  years  I  came  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation  and 
offerings’  (Actsxxiv.  17).  Though  the  collection  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts,  the  order  of  the  journey  is 
mentioned.  When  his  stay  at  Ephesus  was  drawing  to  an  end 
we  read  that  c  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After 
I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome’  (Acts  xix.  ai).  Part  of 
this  programme  has  been  accomplished.  At  the  time  of  writing 
St.  Paul  seems  to  be  at  the  capital  of  Achaia.  The  allusions 

1  On  this  collection  see  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Remlall  in  The  Expositor , 
1893,  ii.  331  & 
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which  point  to  this  would  none  of  them  taken  separately  be 
certain,  but  in  combination  they  amount  to  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
bability  which  is  Hide  short  of  certainty.  The  bearer  of  the 
EpLSile  appears  to  be  one  Phoebe  who  is  an  active,  perhaps  an 
official,  member  of  the  Church  of  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  of 
Corinth  (Rom,  xvi.  i).  The  house  in  which  St,  Paul  is  staying, 
which  is  also  the  meeting-place  of  the  local  Church,  belongs  to 
Gitut  (Rom-  xvi  a  3) ;  and  a  Gaius  St  Paul  had  baptized  at 
Corinth  (f  Cor,  i  14).  He  sends  a  greeting  also  from  Erastus, 
who  is  described  as  'oeconomus1  or  'treasurer"  of  the  city.  The 
office  b  of  some  importance,  and  points  to  a  city  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  This  would  agree  with  Corinth;  and  just  at  Corinth 
we  learn  from  a  Tim*  iv.  20  that  an  Erastus  was  left  behind  on 
S;  Paul  s  latest  journey— naturally  enough  if  it  was  his  home. 

The  visit  to  Achaia  then  upon  which  these  indications  converge 
is  th.it  which  is  described  in  Acts  xx.  mf  3,  It  occupied  three 
months,  which  on  the  most  probable  reckoning  would  fall  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  58.  St,  Paul  has  in  his  company  at 
this  time  Timothy  and  Sosipater  (or  Sopaler)  who  join  in  the 
greeting  of  the  Epistle  (Rom,  xvi  21)  and  are  also  mentioned 
i»  Acts  xx.  4.  Of  the  remaining  four  who  send  their  greetings 
we  recognize  at  least  Jason  of  Thessalonica  (Rom.  xvL  31;  cf. 
Acts  xv  11.  6).  Just  the  lightness  and  unobtrusive  ness  of  ah  these 
mutual  coincidences  affixes  to  die  works  in  which  they  occur 
the  stamp  of  reality. 

The  date  thus  clearly  indicated  bring*  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  into 
dose  connexion  with  the  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  iant,  and  less  certainly  with 
the  Epistle  to  Galatians.  We  have  seen  how  the  collection  for  the  Churches 
of  Judaea  is  one  of  the  link*  which  bind  together  the  first  three.  Many 
other  subtler  traces  of  synchronism  in  thought  and  style  have  been  pointed 
00:  between  all  foar  (especially  by  Bp.  Ligbtfoot  in  Jottm .  of  Clou,  and 
Smtr,  Pkiiot,  ui  [1857  k  P-  aSpff. ;  also  G aid  t tons  >  p.  43  ff.t  ed.  3).  The 
tditnre  position  of  t  and  1  Corinthians  and  Romans  is  fixed  and  certain. 
If  Romani  was  written  in  the  early  spring  of  a,D.  58,  then  1  Corinthians 
would  tall  in  the  spring  and  a  Corinthians  in  the  autumn  of  A.  D,  57  K  In 
regard  to  Galatians  the  data  are  not  so  decisive.,  and  different  views  are  held. 
The  older  opinion,  and  that  which  would  seem  to  be  still  dominant  in 
Germany  l it  is  maintained  by  Liprius  writing  in  1891),  is  that  Galatiant 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  St  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  A,  D.  54  or  55. 
In  England  Bp.  Lighdbot  found  a  number  of  followers  in  bringing  it  into 
closer  juitapoiition  with  Romans,  about  the  winter  of  a.  D.  57-58.  The 

audition  butt  ever  bis  been  recently  reopened  in  two  opposite  directions:  on 
ic  one  hand  by  Df.  C.  Clemen  l  Ckrmofogu  dir  pamliniidUn  B 'ritfi,  Halle, 
1893) ,  who  would  place  it  after  Romans;  and  on  the  other  hand  by 

1  Julie  her,  m  his  recent  p,  63,  separates  the  two  Epistles  to  the 

Corinthian*  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  months;  nor  can  this  opinion  be  at  once 
fate  1  out  of  court,  though  it  seems  opposed  to  1  Cor,  xvi.  8,  from  which  we 
gather  that  when  he  wiotr  the  first  Epistle  St.  Paul  did  not  contemplate  slaying 
tu  Ephrujs  longer  than  the  next  succeeding  I'emccosL 
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Mr.  F.  Rendall  in  The  Expositor  for  April,  1894  (p.  354  ff.),  who  would 
place  it  some  years  earlier. 

Clemen,  who  propounds  a  novel  view  of  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life 
generally,  would  interpose  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (which  he  identifies  with 
the  visit  of  Acts  xxi  and  not  with  that  of  Acts  xv)  between  Romans,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  winter  of  A.D.  53-54,  and  Galatians,  which  he  places  towards 
the  end  of  the  latter  year  *.  His  chief  argument  is  that  Galatians  represents 
a  more  advanced  and  heated  stage  of  the  controversy  with  the  Tudaizers,  and 
he  accounts  for  this  by  the  events  which  followed  the  Council  (Gal.  ii.  1 2  ff. ; 
i.  6  ff.).  There  is,  however,  much  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  whole  of  this 
reconstruction ;  and  the  common  view  seems  to  us  far  more  probable  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  marks  rather  the  gradual  subsidence  of  troubled 
waters  than  their  first  disturbing.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Rendall's 
opinion  that  Galatians  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  St.  Paul's  first 
visit  to  Corinth  in  the  year  51  (or  5a).  The  question  is  closely  connected 
with  the  controversy  reopened  by  Professor  Ramsay  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Galatian  Churches.  For  those  who  see  in  them  the  Churches  of  South 
Galatia  (Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe)  the  earlier  date 
may  well  seem  preferable.  If  we  take  them  to  be  the  Churches  of  North 
Galatia  (Pessinus,  Ancyra,  and  Taviuro),  then  the  Epistle  cannot  be  earlier 
than  St.  Paul's  settlement  at  Ephesus  on  his  third  journey  in  the  year  54. 
The  argument  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  based  on  resemblances  of  thought  and 
language  between  Galatians  and  Romans  rests  upon  facts  that  are  indisput¬ 
able,  but  does  not  carry  with  it  any  certain  inference  as  to  date. 

(a)  Occasion.  If  the  time  and  place  of  the  Epistle  are  dear, 
the  occasion  of  it  is  still  clearer;  St.  Paul  himself  explains  it 
in  unmistakable  language  twice  over.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  (Rom.  i.  10-15)  he  tells  the  Romans  how  much  he  has 
longed  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  now  that  the  prospect  has  been 
brought  near  he  evidently  writes  to  prepare  them  for  it.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  (ch.  xv.  22-33)  he  repeats  his  explanation 
detailing  all  his  plans  both  for  the  near  and  for  the  more  distant 
future,  and  telling  them  how  he  hopes  to  make  his  stay  with  them 
the  most  important  stage  of  his  journey  to  Spain.  We  know  that 
his  intention  was  fulfilled  in  substance  but  not  in  the  manner 
of  its  accomplishment.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  then 

1  Dr.  Clemen  places  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephesus  (2J  years  on  his  reckon¬ 
ing)  in  50-52  A.D.  In  the  course  of  it  would  fall  our  1  Corinthians  and  two 
out  of  the  three  letters  which  are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  our  2  Corinthians 
(for  this  division  there  is  really  something  of  a  case).  He  then  inserts  a  third 
missionary  journey,  extending  not  over  three  months  (&*  Acts  xx.  3),  but 
over  some  two  years  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  To  this  he  refers  the  last 
Corinthian  letter  (2  Cor.  i-viii)  and  a  genuine  fragment  of  Ep.  to  Titus 
(Tit.  iii.  12-14).  Ep*  to  Romans  is  written  from  Corinth  in  the  winter  of 
A.D.  53-54.  Then  follow  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  the  dispute  at  Antioch, 
Ep.  to  Galatians,  and  a  fourth  journey  in  Asia  Minor,  with  another  genuine 
fragment,  2  Tim.  iv.  19-21.  This  fills  the  interval  which  ends  with  the  arrest 
at  Jeiusalem  in  the  year  58,  Epp.  to  Phil.,  Col.,  Philem.  and  one  or  two  more 
fragments  of  Past.  Epp.,  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Rome  in  A.D.  61  and  his 
death  in  a  d.  ^4.  The  whole  scheme  stands  or  falls  with  the  place  assigned  to 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  historical  character 
of  the  Acts. 
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to  Rome,  but  only  after  two  years'  forcible  detention,  and  aa 
a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial. 

(3)  Purp&st*  A  more  complicated  question  meets  us  when 
from  the  occasion  or  proximate  cause  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
we  pass  to  its  purpose  or  ulterior  cause.  The  Apostle's  reasons 
for  writing  to  Rome  lie  upon  the  surface ;  his  reasons  for  writing 
the  particular  letter  he  did  write  will  need  more  consideration, 
No  doubt  there  is  a  providence  in  it.  It  was  willed  that  such 
a  letter  should  be  written  for  the  admonition  of  after-ages.  But 
through  what  psychological  channels  did  that  providence  work? 

Here  we  pass  on  to  much  debated  ground ;  and  it  will  perhaps 
help  us  if  wl  begin  by  presenting  the  opposing  theories  in  as 
antithetical  a  form  as  possible. 

When  the  different  views  which  have  been  held  come  to  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  reducible  to  two  main  types, 
which  differ  not  on  a  single  point  but  on  a  number  of  co-ordinated 
points.  One  might  be  described  as  primarily  historical,  the  other 
primarily  dogmatic ;  one  directs  attention  mainly  to  the  Church 
addressed,  the  other  mainly  to  the  writer ;  one  adopts  the  view 
of  a  predominance  of  Jewish-Christian  readers,  the  other  pre¬ 
supposes  readers  who  are  predominantly  Gentile  Christians. 

Here  again  the  epoch-making  impulse  came  from  Baur.  It  was 
Baur  who  first  worked  out  a  coherent  theory,  the  essence  of  which 
was  that  it  claimed  to  be  historical.  lie  argued  from  the  analogy 
of  the  other  Epistles  which  he  allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  reflected  as  in  a  glass  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  circumstances  of  the  Galatian 
Churches  come  out  dearly  from  that  to  the  Galatians.  Did  it  not 
follow  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  might  be 
directly  inferred  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
Epbtk  itself  was  written  with  deliberate  reference  to  them?  Why 
all  tins  Jewish-sounding  argument  if  the  readers  were  not  Jews  ? 
Why  these  constant  answers  to  objections  if  there  was  no  one  to 
object?  The  issues  discussed  were  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In  Galatia  a  fierce  con¬ 
troversy  w*as  going  on.  Must  it  not  therefore  be  assumed  that 
there  was  a  like  controversy,  only  milder  and  more  tempered,  at 
Rome,  and  that  the  Apostle  wished  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner 
correspondingly  milder  and  more  tempered? 

There  was  uuib  in  all  this;  but  it  was  truth  to  some  extent 
onesided  and  exaggerated.  A  little  reflexion  will  show  that  the 
cases  of  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia  were  not  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  Rome.  In  Galatia  St.  Paul  was  dealing  with 
a  perfectly  definite  stale  of  things  in  a  Church  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  and  the  circumstances  of  which  he  knew  from  within  and 
not  merely  by  hearsay.  At  Corinth  he  had  spent  a  still  \ on ger 
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time;  when  he  wrote  he  was  not  far  distant;  there  had  been 
frequent  communications  between  the  Church  and  the  Apostle; 
and  in  the  case  of  i  Corinthians  he  had  actually  before  him  a  letter 
containing  a  number  of  questions  which  he  was  requested  to 
answer,  while  in  that  of  a  Corinthians  he  had  a  personal  report 
brought  to  him  by  Titus.  What  could  there  be  like  this  at  Rome  ? 
The  Church  there  St.  Paul  had  not  founded,  had  not  even  seen ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Baur  and  the  great  majority  of  his  followers, 
he  had  not  even  any  recognizable  correspondents  to  keep  him 
informed  about  it.  For  by  what  may  seem  a  strange  inconsistency 
it  was  especially  the  school  of  Baur  which  denied  the  genuineness 
of  ch.  xvi,  and  so  cut  away  a  whole  list  of  persons  from  one  or 
other  of  whom  St.  Paul  might  have  really  learnt  something  about 
Roman  Christianity. 

These  contradictions  were  avoided  in  the  older  theory  which 
prevailed  before  the  time  of  Baur  and  which  has  not  been  without 
adherents,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  Dr.  Bernhard 
Weiss,  since  his  day.  According  to  this  theory  the  main  object  of 
the  Epistle  is  doctrinal;  it  is  rather  a  theological  treatise  than 
a  letter ;  its  purpose  is  to  instruct  the  Roman  Church  in  central 
principles  of  the  faith,  and  has  but  little  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  this  view — at  least  in  its  recent  forms 
— unhistorical.  It  takes  account  of  the  situation  as  it  presented 
itself,  but  looks  at  another  side  of  it  from  that  which  caught  the 
eye  of  Baur.  The  leading  idea  is  no  longer  the  position  of  the 
readers,  but  the  position  of  the  writer :  every  thing  is  made  to  turn 
on  the  truths  which  the  Apostle  wished  to  place  on  record,  and  for 
which  he  found  a  fit  recipient  in  a  Church  which  seemed  to  have  so 
commanding  a  future  before  it. 

Let  us  try  to  do  justice  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  theories  which  have  so  far  been  mentioned,  and  others  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  are  only  at  fault  in  so  far  as  they 
are  exclusive  and  emphasize  some  one  point  to  the  neglect  of  the 
rest.  Nature  is  usually  more  subtle  than  art.  A  man  of  St.  Paul's 
ability  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter  on  matters  of  weight  would  be 
likely  to  have  several  influences  present  to  his  mind  at  once,  and 
his  language  would  be  moulded  now  by  one  and  now  by  another. 

Three  factors  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the  shaping  of  this 
letter  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  that  which  Baur  took  almost  for  the 
only  one.  The  Apostle  had  some  real  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  was  writing.  Here  we  see  the  importance 
of  his  connexion  with  Aquila  and  Prisca.  His  intercourse  with 
them  would  probably  give  the  first  impulse  to  that  wish  which  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  entertained  for  many  years  to  visit  Rome  in 
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person  When  first  he  met  them  at  Corinth  they  were  newly 
arrived  from  the  capital ;  he  would  hear  from  them  of  the  state  of 
tilings  they  left  behind  them;  and  a  spark  would  be  enough  to 
fire  his  imagination  at  the  prospect  of  winning  a  foothold  for  Christ 
md  the  Gospel  in  die  seat  of  empire  kself.  We  may  well 
believe — if  the  speculations  about  Prisca  are  valid,  and  even  with¬ 
out  drawing  upon  these — that  the  two  wanderers  would  keep  up 
communication  with  the  Christians  of  their  home.  And  now,  very 
probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Apostle,  they  had  returned  to 
prepare  the  way  for  hb  coming.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  so 
valuable  a  link  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Church  he  had  set  his 
bran  on  visiting.  Two  of  his  most  trusted  friends  are  now  on  the 
spot,  and  they  would  not  fail  to  report  all  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  Apostle  to  know.  He  may  have  had  other  correspondents 
besides,  but  they  would  be  the  chief*  To  this  source  we  may  look 
for  what  there  is  of  local  colour  in  the  Epistle.  If  the  argument  is 
addressed  now  to  Gentiles  by  birth  and  now  to  jews;  if  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  parties  in  the  Church,  4  the  strong 1  and  1  the  weak 1 ; 
if  there  is  a  hint  of  danger  threatening  the  peace  and  the  faith  of 
the  community  (as  in  cb.  xvi.  17-20) — it  is  from  his  friends  in 
Rome  that  (he  Apostle  draws  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  with 
which  he  is  dealing* 

The  second  factor  which  helps  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  Epistle  has  more  to  do  with  what  it  is  not  than  with  what  it  is: 
it  prevents  it  from  being  as  it  was  at  one  time  described,  *a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine/  The  Epistle  is  not 
this  because  like  all  St  Paul's  Epistles  it  implies  a  common  bask 
of  Christian  teaching,  those  Trci/miiofffir  as  they  are  called  elsewhere 
(t  Cor*  xi.  2  ;  1  Thess*  ii.  15  ;  iii*  6)*  which  the  Aposde  is  able  to 
take  for  granted  as  already  known  to  hb  readers,  and  which  he 
therefore  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  without  special  reason. 
He  will  not  4 lay  again'  a  foundation  which  is  already  laid.  He 
will  not  speak  of  the  'first  principles' of  a  Christian's  belief,  but 
w  ill  4  go  on  unto  perfection*'  Hence  it  is  that  just  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines — the  Divine  lordship  of  Christ,  the  value  of  His 
Death,  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments — are  assumed  rather  than 
su:cd  or  proved.  Such  allusions  as  we  get  to  these  are  concerned 
no;  with  the  rudimentary  but  with  the  more  developed  forms  of  the 
doctrines  in  question.  They  nearly  always  add  something  to  the 
common  stock  of  teaching,  give  to  it  a  profounder  significance, 
or  apply  it  in  new  and  unforeseen  directions.  The  last  charge 
dul  could  be  brought  against  the  Epistle  would  be  that  it  consisted 
of  Christian  commonplaces.  It  is  one  of  the  most  original  of 
writings.  No  Christian  can  have  read  it  for  the  first  time  without 
feeling  that  he  was  introduced  to  heights  and  depths  of  Christianity 
of  which  he  hod  never  been  conscious  before. 
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For,  lastly,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  is  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
The  main  object  which  he  has  in  view  is  really  not  far  to  seek. 
When  he  thought  of  visiting  Rome  his  desire  was  to  *  have  some 
fruit  *  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world  (Rom.  i.  13).  He 
longed  to  impart  to  the  Roman  Christians  some  *  spiritual  gift,’ 
such  as  he  knew  that  he  had  the  power  of  imparting  (L  11 ;  xv. 
19).  By  this  he  meant  the  effect  of  his  own  personal  presence, 
but  the  gift  was  one  that  could  be  exercised  also  in  absence.  He 
has  exercised  it  by  this  letter,  which  is  itself  the  outcome  of  a 
nvntfWTiKbu  gapcer/M 1,  a  word  of  instruction,  stimulus,  and  warning, 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  through 
it  to  Christendom  for  all  time. 

The  Apostle  has  reached  another  turning-point  in  his  career. 
He  is  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  will  befall  him 
there,  but  prepared  for  the  worst.  He  is  aware  that  the  step  which 
he  is  taking  is  highly  critical  and  he  has  no  confidence  that  he  will 
escape  with  his  life  \  This  gives  an  added  solemnity  to  his  utter¬ 
ance  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  cast  back  his  glance  over 
the  years  which  had  passed  since  he  became  a  Christian  and  sum 
up  the  result  as  he  felt  it  for  himself.  It  is  not  exactly  a  conscious 
summing  up,  but  it  is  the  momentum  of  this  past  experience  which 
guides  his  pen. 

Deep  in  the  background  of  all  his  thought  lies  that  one  great 
event  which  brought  him  within  the  fold  of  Christ.  For  him  it 
had  been  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  ;  and  it  fixed  permanently 
his  conception  of  the  new  forces  which  came  with  Christianity  into 
the  world.  *  To  believe  in  Christ/  *  to  be  baptized  into  Christ,' 
these  were  the  watchwords ;  and  the  Apostle  felt  that  they  were 
pregnant  with  intense  meaning.  That  new  personal  relation  of 
the  believer  to  his  Lord  was  henceforth  the  motive-power  which 
dominated  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  met,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
marvellous  manner  from  above.  We  cannot  doubt  that  from  his  con¬ 
version  onwards  St.  Paul  found  himself  endowed  with  extraordinary 
energies.  Some  of  them  were  what  we  should  call  miraculous; 
but  he  makes  no  distinction  between  those  which  were  miraculous 
and  those  which  were  not.  He  set  them  all  down  as  miraculous 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  direct  Divine  cause.  And  when  he  looked 
around  him  over  the  Christian  Church  he  saw  that  like  endowments, 
energies  similar  in  kind  if  inferior  to  his  own  in  degree,  were 
widely  diffused.  They  were  the  characteristic  mark  of  Christians. 
Partly  they  took  a  form  which  would  be  commonly  described  as 
supernatural,  unusual  powers  of  healing,  unusual  gifts  of  utterance, 
an  unusual  magnetic  influence  upon  others ;  partly  they  consisted 

1  This  is  impressively  stated  in  Hort,  Ram.  and  Eph.  p.  4a  C 
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in  a  strange  elation  of  spirit  which  made  suffering  and  toil  seem 
light  and  insignificant ;  but  most  of  all  the  new  impulse  was  moral 
tn  its  working,  it  blossomed  out  in  a  multitude  of  attractive  traits — 
4  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
meekness,  temperance/  These  St.  Paul  called  1  fruits  of  the 
Spirit/  The  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  (which  was  only  another  way  of  describing  the  influence  of 
Chrisi  Himself1)  from  the  side  of  God,  were  the  two  outstanding 
facts  which  made  the  lives  of  Christians  differ  from  those  of  other 
men. 

These  are  the  postulates  of  Christianity,  the  forces  to  which  the 
Apostle  has  to  appeal  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  as  they 
present  themselves*  His  time  had  been  very  largely  taken  up 
with  such  problrtus.  There  had  been  the  great  question  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  Gentiles  \\  ere  to  be  admitted  to  the  new  society* 
On  this  head  St*  Paul  could  have  no  doubt.  His  own  ruling 
principles*  1  faith  *  and  *  the  Spirit/  made  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile ;  he  had  no  choice  but  to  contend  for  the  equal 
rights  of  both — a  certain  precedence  might  be  yielded  to  the  Jews 
as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  that  was  all* 

This  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  But  it  left  behind 
i  question  w  hich  was  intellectually  more  troublesome— a  question 
brought  home  by  the  actual  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
very  largely  welcomed  and  eagerly  embraced  by  Gentiles,  but  as 
a  rule  spurned  and  rejected  by  the  Jews— how  it  could  be  that 
Israel,  the  chosen  recipient  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  now  that  those  promises  came 
to  be  fulfilled*  Clearly  this  question  belongs  to  the  later  reflective 
stage  of  the  controversy  relating  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  active 
contending  for  Gentile  liberties  would  come  first,  the  philosophic 
or  theological  assignment  of  the  due  place  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  Divine  scheme  w-otild  naturally  come  afterwards*  This  more 
advanced  stage  has  now  been  reached  ;  the  Apostle  has  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  whole  series  of  questions  at  issue;  and  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Romans  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
empire*  to  lay  down  calmly  and  deliberately  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  has  come* 

The  Epistle  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  thought  and  struggles  of 
the  eventful  years  by  which  it  had  been  preceded*  It  is  no  merely 
abstract  disquisition  but  a  letter  full  of  direct  human  interest  in  the 
persons  io  whom  it  ts  w  ritten ;  it  is  a  letter  which  contains  here 
and  there  dde-glances  at  particular  local  circumstances,  and  ai 
least  one  emphatic  warning  (ch*  xvi,  i?-20)  against  a  danger 
which  had  not  reached  the  Church  as  yet,  but  any  day  might  reach 

1  See  the  notes  on  ch,  viii,  9-17  ;  compare  also  c h.  vi,  1-14. 
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it,  and  the  full  urgency  of  which  the  Apostle  knew  only  too  well ; 
but  the  main  theme  of  the  letter  is  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest, 
at  once  of  the  Church's  history  since  the  departure  of  its  Master, 
and  of  the  individual  history  of  a  single  soul,  that  one  soul  which 
under  God  had  had  the  most  active  share  in  making  the  course  of 
external  events  what  it  was.  St.  Paul  set  himself  to  give  the 
Roman  Church  of  his  best ;  he  has  given  it  what  was  perhaps  in 
some  ways  too  good  for  it — more  we  may  be  sure  than  it  would  be 
able  to  digest  and  assimilate  at  the  moment,  but  just  for  that  very 
reason  a  body  of  teaching  which  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian 
interpreters  have  failed  to  exhaust.  Its  richness  in  this  respect  is 
due  to  the  incomparable  hold  which  it  shows  on  the  essential 
principles  of  Christ's  religion,  and  the  way  in  which,  like  the 
Bible  in  general,  it  pierces  through  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
time  and  place  to  the  roots  of  things  which  are  permanent  and 
universal. 


§  5.  The  Argument. 

In  the  interesting  essay  in  which,  discarding  all  tradition,  he 
seeks  to  re-interpret  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  directly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Matthew  Arnold  maps  out  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  as  follows : — 

1  If  a  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the  eleven  first  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — the  chapters  which  convey  Paul’s 
theology,  though  not  .  .  .  with  any  scholastic  purpose  or  in  any 
formal  scientific  mode  of  exposition — of  these  eleven  chapters,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance,  fixed  by 
a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul’s  line  of  thought,  sub-primary;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  secondary;  the  sixth  and  eighth  are  primary; 
the  seventh  chapter  is  sub-primary ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
chapters  are  secondary.  Furthermore,  to  the  contents  of  the 
separate  chapters  themselves  this  scale  must  be  carried  on,  so  far  as 
to  mark  that  of  the  two  great  primary  chapters,  the  sixth  and 
eighth,  the  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is,  however,  eloquent,  yet 
for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul’s  essential  theology 
only  secondary’  {St.  Paul  and  Protestantism ,  p.  92  f.). 

This  extract  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  our 
examination  of  the  argument :  and  it  may  conduce  to  clearness  of 
apprehension  if  we  complete  the  summary  analysis  of  the  Epistle 
given  by  the  same  writer,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  presenting 
it  in  his  fresh  and  bright  manner 
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1  The  first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles — its  purport  is:  You  have 
not  righteousness.  The  second  is  to  the  jews— its  purport 
is :  No  more  have  you,  though  you  think  you  have.  The  third 
chapter  assumes  faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  source  of  right¬ 
eousness  for  all  men.  The  fourth  chapter  gives  to  the  notion 
of  righteousness  through  faith  the  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  fifth  insists  on  the  causes  for 
thankfulness  and  exultation  tn  the  boon  of  righteousness  through 
faith  in  Christ;  and  applies  illustratively,  with  this  design,  the 
history  of  Adam.  The  sixth  chapter  comes  to  the  all  important 
question ;  H  What  Is  that  faith  in  Christ  which  1,  Paul,  mean  ? 
and  answers  it  The  seventh  illustrates  and  explains  the  answer 
But  the  eighth  down  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  develops 
and  completes  the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  eighth  chapter  expresses 
the  sen^e  of  safety  and  gratitude  which  the  solution  is  fitted  to 
inspire.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  uphold  the  second 
chapter's  thesis — so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us — that  righteous* 
ness  is  not  by  the  Jewish  law ;  but  dwell  with  hope  and  joy  on  a 
final  result  of  things  which  is  to  be  favourable  to  Israel/  {ibid.  p.  93). 

Some  such  outline  as  this  would  be  at  the  present  stage  of  in* 
instigation  generally  accepted.  It  is  true  that  Bam  threw  the 
centre  of  gravity  upon  chapters  ix-xi,  and  held  that  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  up  to  these  :  but  this  view  would  now  on 
almost  all  hands  be  regarded  as  untenable.  The  problem  discussed 
in  these  chapters  doubtless  weighed  heavily  on  the  Apostle’s  mind  ; 
tn  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing  it  was  doubtless 
a  problem  of  very  considerable  urgency ;  but  for  all  that  it  is 
a  problem  which  belongs  rather  to  the  circumference  of  St.  Paul's 
thought  than  to  the  centre ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  Ins  funda¬ 
mental  teaching  as  a  consequence  arising  from  its  collision  with  an 
unbelieving  world. 

On  this  head  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day  would  be  on  the 
side  of  Matthew  Arnold  It  points,  however,  to  the  necessity,  in 
any  attempt  to  determine  what  is  primary  and  what  is  not  primary 
in  the  argument  of  the  Epistle,  of  starting  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  degrees  of  relative  importance 
are  to  be  assigned.  Baur's  object  was  historical— to  set  the 
Epistle  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  On 
that  assumption  his  view  was  partially — though  still  not  more  than 
partially — justified.  Matthew  Arnold’s  object  on  the  other  hand 
was  what  he  calls  1  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  thought  * ;  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  (though  perhaps  he  was  not  wholly  clear 
in  his  own  mind)  an  attempt  to  discriminate  in  it  those  elements 
which  are  of  the  highest  permanent  value.  It  was  natuial  that  he 
should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  those  elements  in  particular 
wtneb  seemed  to  be  capable  of  direct  personal  verification*  From 
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this  point  of  view  we  need  not  question  his  assignment  of  a  primary 
significance  to  chapters  vi  and  viii.  His  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  these  chapters  is  the  best  thing  in  his  book,  and  we  have  drawn 
upon  it  ourselves  in  the  commentary  upon  them  (p.  163  f.).  There 
is  more  in  the  same  connexion  that  well  deserves  attentive  study. 
But  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Epistle  which  are  not  capable  of 
verification  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  were  of  primary 
importance  to  St.  Paul  himself  and  may  be  equally  of  primary 
importance  to  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  accept  his  testimony 
in  spiritual  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  personal 
experience.  Matthew  Arnold  is  limited  by  the  method  which  he 
applies — and  which  others  would  no  doubt  join  with  him  in 
applying — to  the  subjective  side  of  Christianity,  the  emotions  and 
efforts  which  it  generates  in  Christians.  But  there  is  a  further 
question  how  and  why  they  came  to  be  generated.  And  in  the 
answer  which  St.  Paul  would  give,  and  which  the  main  body  of 
Christians  very  largely  on  his  authority  would  also  give  to  that 
question,  he  and  they  alike  are  led  up  into  regions  where  direct 
human  verification  ceases  to  be  possible. 

It  is  quite  true  that  ‘  faith  in  Christ '  means  attachment  to  Christ, 
a  strong  emotion  of  love  and  gratitude.  But  that  emotion  is  not 
confined,  as  we  say,  to  *  the  historical  Christ,'  it  has  for  its  object 
not  only  Him  who  walked  the  earth  as  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ’ ;  it  is 
directed  towards  the  same  Jesus  4  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  God/  St.  Paul  believed,  and  we  also  believe, 
that  His  transit  across  the  stage  of  our  earth  was  accompanied  by 
consequences  in  the  celestial  sphere  which  transcend  our  faculties. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  verify  them  as  we  can  verify  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds.  And  yet  a  certain  kind  of  indirect 
verification  there  is.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christians  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  these  supersensual  realities,  and  who  upon  the  strength  of 
them  have  reduced  their  lives  to  a  harmonious  unity  superseding 
the  war  of  passion,  do  really  afford  no  slight  presumption  that  the 
beliefs  which  have  enabled  them  to  do  this  are  such  as  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe  approves,  and  such  as  aptly  fit  into  the  eternal  order. 
Whatever  the  force  of  this  presumption  to  the  outer  world,  it  is  one 
which  the  Christian  at  least  will  cherish. 

We  therefore  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  treat  as  anything  less  than 
primary  that  which  was  certainly  primary  to  St.  Paul.  We  entirely 
accept  the  view  that  chapters  vi  and  viii  are  primary,  but  we  also 
feel  bound  to  place  by  their  side  the  culminating  verses  of  chapter 
iii.  The  really  fundamental  passages  in  the  Epistle  we  should  say 
were,  ch.i.  16, 17,  which  states  the  problem,  and  iii.  21-26,  vi.  1-14, 
viii.  1-30  (rather  than  1-28),  which  supply  its  solution.  The 
problem  is,  How  is  man  to  become  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
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Acd  the  answer  is  (t)  by  certain  great  redemptive  acts  on  the 
part  of  God  which  take  effect  in  the  sphere  above,  though  their 
consequences  are  felt  throughout  the  sphere  below  ;  {2)  through 
a  certain  ardent  apprehension  of  these  acts  and  of  their  Author 
Christ,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian ;  and  {3)  through  his  con¬ 
tinued  self-surrender  to  Divine  influences  poured  out  freely  and 
unremittingly  upon  him. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  new 
in  this  statement  It  does  but  reproduce  the  belief,  in  part  implicit 
rather  than  explicit,  of  the  Early  Church ;  then  further  defined  and 
emphasised  more  vigorously  on  some  of  its  sides  at  the  Reformation ; 
and  lastly  brought  to  a  more  even  balance  (or  what  many  would 
fain  make  a  more  even  balance)  by  the  Church  of  our  own  day.  Of 
course  it  is  liable  to  be  impugned,  as  it  is  impugned  by  the 
attractive  writer  whose  u'ords  have  been  quoted  above,  in  the 
interest  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  stricter  science,  But  whatever 
the  value  in  itself  of  the  theory  which  is  substituted  for  it,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  mind  of  St  Paul. 
Id  the  present  commentary  our  first  object  is  to  do  justice  to  this. 
How  it  is  afterwards  to  be  worked  up  into  a  complete  scheme  of 
religious  belief,  it  lies  beyond  our  scope  to  consider- 


For  the  sake  of  the  student  it  may  be  well  to  draw  out  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  in  a  tabular  analytical  form,  St,  Paul,  as 
Matibew  Arnold  rightly  reminds  us,  is  no  Schoolman,  and  his 
method  is  the  very  reverse  of  aO  that  is  formal  and  artificial  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  helpful  to  set  before  ourselves  the  framework  of 
his  thought,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  conduces  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  living  human  frame. 

L — Introduction  (k  1-151, 

a.  The  Apostolic  Salutation  (i.  1-7). 

A  St-  Paul  and  Ike  Roman  Church  (L  8-15), 

1L — 'Doctrinal. 

The  Great  Tmesis,  Problem  :  How  Is  Righteousness  to  be  attained? 

Answer :  Not  by  man**  work,  but  by  God  s  gift,  through  Faith,  or 

loyal  attachment  to  Christ  (L  16,  ty). 

A,  Righteousness  is  a  state  or  condition  in  the  S'ght  of  God  (Justification) 
(L  iS-v.  21). 

1.  Righteousness  not  hitherto  attained  (i  18-iii.  70), 

[Rather,  by  contrast,  a  scene  which  bespeaks  impending  Wrath], 

A  Fail  lure  of  the  Gentile  (L  18-31). 

(L)  Natural  Religion  (L  18-20); 

(ii  deserted  for  idolatry  (L  11-75) ; 

(til)  hence  judicial  abandonment  to  abominable  sins  (itf  "*■),  to 
every  kind  of  moral  depravity  (28-31),  even  to  perversion  of 
conscience  (32) 

A  [Transitional  ] .  F utnre  jtdgeroeot  without  respect  of  persons  such  <1 
Jew  or  Gentile  lit  I- tv)* 
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(i.)  Jewish  critic  and  Gentile  sinner  in  the  same  position  (ii.  1-4). 
(1L)  Standard  of  judgement :  deeds,  not  privileges  (ii.  5-11) 

(iii.)  Rule  of  judgement :  Law  of  Moses  for  the  Jew ;  Law  of  Con 
science  for  the  Gentile  (ii.  13-16). 

y.  Failure  of  the  Jew  (ii.  17-39).  Profession  and  reality,  ms  regards 
fL)  Law  (ii.  17-24') ; 

(Ii)  Circumcision  (ii.  25-29). 

ft.  [Parenthetic].  Answer  to  casuistical  objections  from  Jewish  stand¬ 
point  (iii.  1-8). 

(L)  The  Jew’s  advantage  as  recipient  of  Divine  Promises 

(iii.  1,  a); 

(ii.)  which  promises  are  not  invalidated  by  Man’s  unfaithfulness 
(iii.  3 »  4)* 

(iii.)  Yet  God’s  greater  glory  no  excuse  for  human  sin  (iii.  5-8). 

«.  Universal  failure  to  attain  to  righteousness  and  earn  acceptance 
illustrated  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 


t.  Consequent  Imposition  of  New  System  (iii.  21-31)  : 
a.  (i.)  in  its  relation  to  Law,  independent  of  it,  yet  attested  by  it 

(ai); 

(ii.)  in  its  universality,  as  the  free  gift  of  God  (22-24) ; 

(iii)  in  the  method  of  its  realization  through  the  propitiatory  Death 
of  Christ,  which  occupies  under  the  New  Dispensation  the 
same  place  which  Sacrifice,  especially  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  occupied  under  the  Old  (25) ; 

(iv.)  in  its  final  cause — the  twofold  manifestation  of  God's  righteous¬ 
ness,  at  once  asserting  itself  against  sin  and  conveying  pardon 
to  the  sinner  (26). 

£.  Preliminary  note  of  two  main  consequences  from  this : 

(L)  Boasting  excluded  (27,  28) ; 

(ii.)  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  accepted  (29-31). 

§.  Relation  of  this  New  System  to  O.  T.  considered  in  reference  to  the 
crucial  case  of  Abraham  (iv.  1-35). 

(i.)  Abraham’s  acceptance  (like  that  described  by  David)  turned 
on  Faith,  not  Works  (iv.  1-8)  ; 

(ii.)  nor  Circumcision  (iv.  9-12) 

[so  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
being  the  spiritual  father  of  uncircumcised  as  well  as 
circumcised  (11,  12)], 

(iii.)  nor  Law,  the  antithesis  of  Promise  (iv.  13-17) 

[so  that  he  might  be  the  spiritual  father  of  mil  believers, 
not  of  those  under  the  Law  only]. 

(iv.)  Abraham’s  Faith,  a  type  of  the  Christian’s  (iv.  17-25)  : 

[he  too  believed  in  a  birth  from  the  dead]. 


4  Blissful  effects  of  Righteousness  by  Faith  (v.  1-21). 
a.  (i.)  It  leads  by  sure  degrees  to  a  triumphant  hope  of  final  sal¬ 
vation  (v.  1-4). 

(ii.)  That  hope  guaranteed  a  fortiori  by  the  Love  displayed  in 
Christ's  Death  for  sinners  (v.  5-11). 

0.  Contrast  of  these  effects  with  those  of  Adam’s  Fall  (v.  12-31) : 

^i.)  like,  in  the  transition  from  one  to  all  (12-14); 

(ii.)  unlike,  in  that  where  one  brought  sin,  condemnation,  death,  the 
other  brought  grace,  a  declaration  of  unmerited  righteous¬ 
ness,  life  (15-17). 

(Itt.)  Summary.  Relations  of  Fall,  Law,  Grace  (18-21) 

[The  Fall  brought  sin;  Law  increased  it;  but  Grace  most 
than  cancels  the  ill  effects  of  Law]. 
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H.  Progressive  Righteousness  in  the  Christum  (Sanctification)  (vi-viii). 
i.  Reply  to  farther  casuistical  objection :  *  If  more  sin  means  more 
grace,  why  not  go  on  sinning  ?  ’ 

The  immersion  of  Baptism  carried  with  it  a  death  to  sin, 
and  union  with  the  risen  Christ  The  Christian  there* 
fore  cannot,  must  not,  sin  (vi.  1-14). 

8.  The  Christian’s  Release :  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not :  shown  by 
two  metaphors. 

«.  Servitude  and  emancipation  (vi.  15-33). 

0.  The  marriage-bond  (vii.  1-6). 

[The  Christian’s  old  self  dead  to  the  Law  with  Christ;  so  that 
he  is  henceforth  free  to  live  with  Him], 
g.  Judaisdc  objection  from  seeming  disparagement  of  Law  :  met  by  an 
analysis  of  the  moral  conflict  in  the  soul.  Law  is  impotent, 
and  gives  an  impulse  or  handle  to  sin,  but  is  not  itself  sinful 
(vii.  7-34).  The  conflict  ended  by  the  interposition  of 
Christ  (35). 

4.  Perspective  of  the  Christian’s  New  Career  (viii). 

The  Indwelling  Spirit. 

a.  Failure  of  the  previous  system  made  good  by  Christ’s  Incarnation 
and  the  Spirit’s  presence  (viii.  1-4). 

0.  The  new  regime  contrasted  with  the  old— the  regime  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  weakness  of  unassisted  humanity  (viii-  5-9  >. 
y.  The  Spirit’s  presence  a  guarantee  of  bodily  as  well  as  moral 
resurrection  (viii.  10-13); 

8.  also  a  guarantee  that  the  Christian  enjoys  with  God  a  son's  relation, 
and  will  enter  upon  a  son’s  inheritance  (viii.  14-17). 

«.  That  glorious  inheritance  the  object  of  creation’s  yearning  (viii. 
18-33); 

and  of  the  Christian's  hope  (viii.  33-a^). 

4.  Human  infirmity  assisted  by  the  Spirit's  intercession  (viii  36,  37) ; 
#.  and  sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  connected  chain  by  which 
God  works  out  His  purpose  of  salvation  (viii.  28-30). 

«.  Inviolable  security  of  the  Christian  in  dependence  upon  God’s 
favour  and  the  love  of  Christ  (viii.  31-39). 

C  Problem  of  Israel’s  Unbelief!  The  Gospel  in  history  (ix,  x,  xi).  The 
rejection  of  the  Chosen  People  a  sad  contrast  to  its  high  destiny  and 
privileges  (ix.  1-5). 

1.  Justice  of  the  Rejection  (ix.  6-39). 

a.  The  Rejection  of  Israel  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  promises 
(ix.  6-1 3); 

0.  nor  with  the  Divine  Justice  (ix.  14-39). 

(L)  The  absoluteness  of  God’s  choice  shown  from  the  O.  T.  (ix. 
14-18). 

(H.)  A  necessary  deduction  from  His  position  as  Creator  (ix. 
19-33). 

(IxL)  The  alternate  choice  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  expressly  reserved 
and  foretold  in  Scripture  (ix.  34-39). 

«.  Cause  of  the  Rejection. 

«  Israel  sought  righteousness  by  Works  instead  of  Faith,  in  their  own 
way  and  not  in  God's  way  (ix.  30 -x.  4). 

And  this  although  God’s  method  was — 

(L)  Not  difficult  and  remote  but  near  and  easy  (x.  5-10) ; 

(ti.)  Within  the  reach  of  all,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (x.  11-13). 

0.  Nor  can  Israel  plead  in  defence  want  of  opportunity  or  warning — 
(L)  The  Gospel  has  been  fully  and  universally  preached  (x.  14-18). 
e 
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(II.)  Israel  had  been  warned  beforehand  by  the  Prophet  that  they 
would  reject  God's  Message  (x.  19-21). 

$.  Mitigating  considerations.  The  purpose  of  God  (xi). 

•-  The  Unbelief  of  Israel  is  now  as  in  the  past  only  partial  (xi.  1-10). 
0.  It  is  only  temporary — 

(L)  Their  fall  has  a  special  purpose — the  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  (xi  11-15). 

(iL)  That  Israel  will  be  restored  is  vouched  for  by  the  holy  stock 
from  which  it  comes  (xi.  16-34). 

7.  In  all  this  may  be  seen  the  purpose  of  God  working  upwards 
through  seeming  severity,  to  a  beneficent  result  —  the  final 
restoration  of  all  (xi.  35-31). 

Doxology  (xi.  33-36). 

1IL — Praotio&l  and  Hortatory. 

(1)  The  Christian  sacrifice  (xii.  i,  a). 

(3)  The  Christian  as  a  member  of  the  Church  (xii.  3-8). 

(3)  The  Christian  in  his  relation  to  others  (xii.  9-31). 

The  Christian’s  vengeance  (xii.  19-31). 

(4)  Church  and  State  (xiii.  1-7). 

(5)  The  Christian's  one  debt ;  the  law  of  love  (xiii.  8-io). 

The  day  approaching  (xiii  11-14). 

(6)  Toleration ;  the  strong  and  the  weak  (xiv.  i-xv.  6). 

The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  (xv.  7-13). 

IV. — Epilogue. 

a.  Personal  explanations.  Motive  of  the  Epistle.  Proposed  visit  to 

Rome  (xv.  14-33). 

0.  Greetings  to  various  persons  (xvi.  1-16). 

A  warning  (xvi  17-30). 

Postscript  by  the  Apostle's  companions  and  amanuensis  (xvi 

ai-*3). 

Benediction  and  Doxology  (xvi  34-37). 

It  is  often  easiest  to  bring  out  the  force  and  strength  of  an 
argument  by  starting  from  its  conclusion,  and  we  possess  in  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  a  short  summary  made  by 
St.  Paul  himself  of  its  contents.  The  question  of  its  genuineness 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
commentary  how  clearly  it  refers  to  all  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
Epistle ;  it  remains  only  to  make  use  of  it  to  help  us  to  understand 
the  argument  which  St.  Paul  is  working  out  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  is  leading  us. 

The  first  idea  which  comes  prominently  before  us  is  that  of  4  the 
Gospel’ ;  it  meets  us  in  the  Apostolic  salutation  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  statement  of  the  thesis  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  doxology  at  the 
end  where  it  is  expanded  in  the  somewhat  unusual  form  1  according 
to  my  Gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.’  So  again  in 
xi.  28  it  is  incidentally  shown  that  what  St  Paul  is  describing  is  the 
method  or  plan  of  the  Gospel.  This  idea  of  the  Gospel  then  is 
a  fundamental  thought  of  the  Epistle ;  and  it  seems  to  mean  this. 
There  are  two  competing  systems  or  plans  of  life  or  salvation 
before  St  Paul’s  mind.  The  one  is  the  old  Jewish  system,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  presupposed ;  the  other  is  the  Christian  system. 
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a  knowledge  of  which  again  is  presupposed,  St.  Paul  is  not 
expounding  the  Christian  religion,  he  is  writing  to  Christians : 
what  he  a, ms  at  expounding  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  system* 
Thi*  may  perhaps  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  varies  between 
the  expressions  *  the  Gospel/  or 4  the  Gospel  of  God/  or  *  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ/  and  *  my  Gospel/  The  former  represents  the 
Christian  religion  as  recognized  and  preached  by  all,  the  latter 
represents  his  own  personal  exposition  of  its  plan  and  meaning. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  argument  then  is  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  new  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  succeeding  to  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  method,  but  also  in  a  sense  as  embracing 
and  continuing  it* 

Sc  Paul  begins  then  with  a  theological  description  of  the  new 
method.  He  shows  the  need  for  it,  he  explains  what  it  is — emphasiz¬ 
ing  its  distinctive  features  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  old  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  proving  that  it  is  the  necessary  and  expected  out¬ 
come  of  that  old  system.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  system  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  lastly  he  vindicates 
for  it  its  true  place  in  history.  The  universal  character  of  the  new 
Gos|>el  has  been  already  emphasized,  he  must  now  trace  the  plan 
by  which  it  is  to  attain  ihif  universality*  The  rejection  of  the  jews, 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  are  both  steps  in  this  process  and 
necessary  steps.  But  die  method  and  plan  pursued  in  these  cases 
and  partially  revealed,  enable  us  to  learn,  if  we  have  faith  to  do 
to,  that  *  mystery  which  has  been  hidden  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world/  but  which  has  always  guided  the  course  of  human 
history— the  purpose  of  God  to  1  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ' 

If  this  point  has  been  made  clear,  it  will  enable  us  to  bring  out 
tbe  essential  unity  and  completeness  of  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle,  We  do  not  agree  as  we  have  explained  above  with  the 
opinion  of  Baur,  revived  by  Dr,  Hort,  that  chap,  ix-xt  represent 
the  essential  part  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  all  the  earlier  part  is  but 
an  introduction.  That  is  certainly  a  one-sided  view.  But  Dr. 
Hon's  examination  of  the  Epistle  is  valuable  as  reminding  us  that 
neither  are  these  chapters  an  appendix  accidentally  added  which 
might  be  omitted  without  injuring  St,  Paul's  argument  and  plan. 

We  can  trace  incidentally  the  various  difficulties,  partly  raised  by 
opponents,  partly  suggested  by  his  own  thought,  which  have  helped 
to  shape  different  portions  of  the  Epistle,  We  are  able  to  analyze 
and  separate  the  different  stages  in  the  argument  more  accurately 
and  distinctly  than  in  any  other  of  St,  Paul's  writings.  But  this 
muit  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  is  one  great  argument; 
the  purjiose  of  which  is  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  the 
Mcvnih,  and  to  show  its  effects  on  human  life,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  thus  to  vindicate  for  it  the  right  to  be  considered 
ifte  ultimate  and  final  revelation  of  God's  purpose  lor  mankind. 
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§  6.  Language  and  Style. 

(i)  Language1.  It  will  seem  at  first  sight  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  a  rather  strange  paradox  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
capital  of  the  Western  or  Latin  world  should  be  written  in  Greek. 
Yet  there  is  no  paradox,  either  to  the  classical  scholar  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Early  Empire,  or  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historian  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Early  Church.  Both 
are  aware  that  for  fully  two  centuries  and  a  half  Greek  was  the 
predominant  language  if  not  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  whole  yet  of 
large  sections  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  particular  of  those  sections 
among  which  was  to  be  sought  the  main  body  of  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle. 

The  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  might  be  said  to  fall 
into  three  periods,  of  which  the  landmarks  would  be  (i)  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  Latin  writers,  said  by  Jerome  *  to  be  Apollonius 
who  suffered  under  Commodus  in  the  year  185,  and  whose 
Apology  and  Acts  have  been  recently  recovered  in  an  Armenian 
Version  and  edited  by  Mr.  Conybeare  *,  and  Victor,  an  African  by 
birth,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rome  about  189  a.  d.  (a)  Next 
would  come  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  a  more  considerable 
body  of  Latin  literature,  the  writings  of  Novatian  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  at  Carthage. 
(3)  Then,  lastly,  there  would  be  the  definite  Latinizing  of  the  capital 
of  the  West  which  followed  upon  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople  dating  from  330  a.  d. 

(1)  The  evidence  ©1  Juvenal  and  Martial  refers  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  century.  J uvenal  speaks  with  indignation  of  the  extent  to  which  Rome 
was  being  converted  into  *  a  Greek  city  4.  Martial  regards  ignorance  of  Greek 
as  a  mark  of  rusticity*.  Indeed, there  was  a  double  tendency  which  em¬ 
braced  at  once  classes  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  On  the  one  hand 
among  slaves  and  in  the  trading  classes  there  were  swarms  of  Greeks  and 
Greek -speaking  Orientals.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  higher  ranks  it  was 
the  fashion  to  speak  Greek ;  children  were  taught  it  by  Greek  nurses ;  and  in 
after  life  the  use  of  it  was  carried  to  the  pitch  of  affectation  \ 

For  the  Jewish  colony  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions.  Out  of 
thirty-eight  collected  by  Schiirer7  no  less  than  thirty  are  Greek  and  eight  only 

1  The  auestion  of  the  use  of  Greek  at  Rome  has  been  often  discussed 
and  the  evidence  for  it  set  forth,  but  the  classical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by 
the  late  Dr.  G  P.  Caspari,  Professor  at  Christiania,  in  an  Excursus  of  200 
pages  to  vol.  iii.  of  his  work  Quellen  tur  Gesckichte  des  Taufsymbols  (Chris¬ 
tiania,  1875). 

*  De  Vir.  III.  liii.  Tertullianus  presbyter  nunc  demum  primu  r  post  Victorem 
U  Apollonium  Latinorum  ponitur 

*  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity  (London,  1894),  p.  29  ff. 

*  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  60  f. ;  cf.  vi.  187  ff.  *  Epig.  xlv.  58. 

*  Caspari,  Quellen  turn  Tauf symbol,  iii.  286  f. 

T  Gemeindeverfassung ,  p.  33  ff.  The  inscriptions  referred  to  are  all  from 
Roman  sites.  There  is  also  one  in  Greek  from  Portus 
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Laria  ;  tod  If  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  h  fn  Latin  characters,  conversely 
three  of  the  Latin  tie  in  Greek  characters.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  in 
Hebrew  *. 

Of  Christian  inscriptions  the  proportion  of  Greek  to  Latin  would  seem  to  be 
abaci  i:3  But  the  great  mass  of  these  would  belong  to  a  period  later  than 
that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  De  Rossi 3  estimates  the  number  for  the  period 
l*i  ween  M-  Aurelius  and  Septi  mins  Severn*  at  about  I  do,  of  which  something 
like  half  would  be  Greek.  Beyond  this  we  can  hardly  go. 

But  as  to  the  Christian  Church  there  it  a  quantity  of  other  evidence.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  from  Linus  to  Elcutheros  (c.  174-189  ad,)  are  twelve  in 
cumber  1  of  these  not  more  than  three  (Clement,  Sixtus  I  —  Xystus,  Lius)  bear 
Latin  names.  But  although  the  names  of  Clement  and  Pius  are  Latin  the 
extant  Epastle  of  Clement  is  written  in  Greek;  we  know  also  that  Herm.1% 
the  author  of  *  The  Shepherd/  was  the  brother  of  Pius  \  and  he  wrote  in  Greek. 
Indeed  all  the  literature  that  we  cau  in  any  way  connect  with  Christian  Rome 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  is  Greek,  Besides  the  works  ot 
Clement  and  Hennas  we  have  still  surviving  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  Rome  by  Ignatius ;  and  later  in  the  period,  the  letter  written  by  Sotei 
(c,  166-174  a+D.  to  the  Corinthian  Church  was  evidently  in  Greek*  justm 
sod  T-tlisn  who  were  settled  in  Rome  wrote  in  Greek  ;  so  too  did  Rhodon, 
a  pupil  ot  Tatian’s  at  Rome  who  carried  on  their  tradition1,  Greek  was  the 
language  of  Polycarp  and  Hegcrippus  who  paid  visits  to  Rome  of  shorter 
duration,  A  number  of  Gnostic  writers  established  themselves  there  and  used 
Greek  for  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching  t  so  Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  Valentinos, 
who  were  all  in  Rome  about  140  A,l>,  Valentinus  left  behind  a  considerable 
school,  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the  1  Italic 1  branch,  Ptolemacui 
and  Hcradeon,  both  wrote  in  Greek,  We  may  assume  the  same  thing  of  the 
other  Gnostic*  combated  by  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  Irenaeus  himself  spent  some 
time  at  Rome  in  the  Episcopate  of  Lieut  herns,  and  wrote  his  great  work 
in  Greek, 

To  thii  period  may  also  be  traced  back  the  oldeat  form  of  the  Creed  of 
the  Roman  Church  now  known  as  the  Ai*>stles*  Creed  \  1'bia  was  in  Greek, 
And  there  are  stray  Greek  fragments  of  Western  Liturgies  which  ultimately 
go  back  to  the  same  place  and  time.  Such  would  be  the  Hymnut  angeiicm 
l  Luke  ii.  1 4)  repeated  in  Greek  at  Christmas,  the  Trishtfgisn,  Ayr  it  tkiton 
and  ikrutt  tUis/m.  On  certain  set  days  (at  Christmas,  Easter,  Ember  days, 
and  tome  others)  lections  were  read  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin ;  hymns  were 
occaal nnally  sung  in  Greek  ;  and  at  the  formal  committal  of  the  Creed  to  the 
candidates  for  baptism  (the  so-called  Traditio  and  Fedditio  Symbol/)  both 
ibe  Apostles’  Creed  (in  its  longer  and  shorter  forms)  ami  the  Nieene  were 

1  Coop.  alto  Berliner,  L  54.  1  Caspari,  p,  303. 

*  PI  us  is  described  in  the  Liber  Font  t fie  alis  as  mat  tone  /tains  , ,  .  de  civttaU 
Jfui  tia ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Hernias  was  a  native  of  Arcadia. 
Tr  assign  meats  of  nationality  to  the  earliest  bishops  are  of  very  doubtful 

valae. 

*  ll  was  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  and  read  on  Sundays  like  the  letter  of 
Clement  En*.  //.  £,  IV,  xxiii,  il), 

*  Lus.  H  £.  V,  alii.  1, 

*  Jt  was  in  pursuit  of  the  origin  ©f  this  Creed  that  Caspari  was  drawn  into 
hi*  elaborate  researches.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  was  in  use  at  Rome  by 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  main  question  at  the  present  moment 
u  whether  il  was  also  composed  there,  and  if  not  whence  it  came,  Caspari 
*ouid  derive  it  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  circle  of  St.  John.  This  is  a  problem 
which  we  m*y  look  lo  have  solved  by  Dr,  KaUenbusch  of  Giessen,  who  il 
continuing  Caspari  a  labours  \Dmt  Ayostoliseht  Symbol,  Bd.  I,  Leipzig, 
1S94V 
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recited  and  the  questions  put  first  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin1.  These  are 
all  survivals  of  Roman  usage  at  the  time  when  the  Church  was  bilingual. 

(a)  The  dates  of  Apollonius  and  of  Bp.  Victor  are  fixed,  but  rather  more 
uncertainty  hangs  over  that  of  the  first  really  classical  Christian  work  in 
Latin,  the  Octavius  of  Minudus  Felix.  This  has  been  much  debated,  but 
opinion  seems  to  be  veering  round  to  the  earlier  date1,  which  would  bring  him 
into  near  proximity  to  Apollonius,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  The  period  which  then  begins  and  extends  from  c.  180-250  A.D. 
shows  a  more  even  balance  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  two  prominent  writers, 
Hippolytus  and  Cains,  still  make  use  of  Greek.  The  grounds  perhaps  pre¬ 
ponderate  for  regarding  the  Muratorian  Fragment  as  a  translation.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  we  have  Minucius  Felix  and  at  the  end  Novatian, 
and  Latin  begins  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  names  of  bishops.  The 
glimpse  which  we  get  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  through 
the  letters  and  other  writings  preserved  among  the  works  of  Cyprian  shows  us 
at  last  Latin  in  possession  of  the  field. 

(3)  The  Hellenizing  character  of  Roman  Christianity  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  East.  In  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  the  decay 
of  wealth  and  trade,  and  Gothic  piracies  breaking  up  the  pax  Ramona  on  the 
Aegean,  this  intercourse  was  greatly  interrupted.  Thus  Greek  influences  lost 
their  strength.  The  Latin  Church,  Rome  reinforced  bv  Africa,  had  now 
a  substantial  literature  of  its  own.  Under  leaders  like  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Novatian  it  had  begun  to  develop  its  proper  individuality.  It  could 
stand  and  walk  alone  without  assistance  from  the  East.  And  a  decisive 
impulse  was  given  to  its  independent  career  by  the  founding  of  Constantinople. 
The  stream  set  from  that  time  onwards  towards  the  Bosphorus  and  no  longer 
towards  the  Tiber.  Rome  ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Empire  to  become 
b  a  still  more  exclusive  sense  the  capital  of  the  West 


(a)  Style.  The  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  St  Paul  present 
a  considerable  diversity  of  style.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  the  question  is  seriously  raised  whether  they  can  have  had 
the  same  author.  Of  all  the  arguments  urged  on  the  negative 
side  this  from  style  is  the  most  substantial ;  and  whatever  decision 
we  come  to  on  the  subject  there  remains  a  problem  of  much 
complexity  and  difficulty. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  fall  into  four  groups 
which  are  connected  indeed  with  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
stand  out  with  much  distinctness.  These  groups  are  :  1,  2  Thess.; 
Gal.,  1,  2  Cor.,  Rom. ;  Phil.,  Col.,  Eph.,  Philem. ;  Past.  Epp.  The 
four  Epistles  of  the  second  group  hang  very  closely  together; 
those  of  the  third  group  subdivide  into  two  pairs,  Phil.  Philem.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Eph.  Col.  on  the  other,  it  is  hard  to  dissociate 
Col.  from  Philem. ;  and  the  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter  Epistle  reacts  upon  the  former.  The 
tendency  of  critical  inquiry  at  the  present  moment  is  in  favour  of 
Colossians  and  somewhat  less  decidedly  in  favour  of  Ephesians. 
It  is,  for  instance,  significant  that  Jtllicher  in  his  recent  Einleitung 


1  More  precise  and  full  details  will  be  found  in  Caspari’t  Excursus,  Op,  Hi. 
p.  466  ff. 

•  Kruger,  Alickristl.  Lit.  p.  88. 
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4  Frctbarg  L  B,  and  Leipzig,  1894)  sums  up  rather  on  this  side  of 
the  question  than  the  other.  We  believe  that  this  points  to  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  verdict  But  in  the  matter  of  style  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Col  and  Eph. — and  more  especially  Eph. — stand  at 
the  furthest  possible  remove  from  Romans,  We  may  take  Eph, 
and  Rom,  as  marking  the  extreme  poles  of  difference  within  the 
Epistles  claimed  for  St,  Paul l.  Any  other  member  of  the  second 
group  would  do  as  well ;  but  as  we  are  concerned  specially  with 
Rom.,  we  may  institute  a  comparison  with  it. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  a  difference  of  ideas  and  of 
vocabulary  as  a  difference  of  structure  and  composition.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  new  and  peculiar  expressions  in  the 
later  Epistle ;  but  these  are  so  balanced  by  points  of  coincidence, 
and  the  novel  element  has  so  much  of  the  nature  of  simple  addi¬ 
tion  rather  than  contrariety,  that  to  draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
St  Paul's  authorship  would  certainly  not  be  warranted.  The  sense 
of  dissimilarity  reaches  its  height  when  we  turn  from  the  materials 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  style  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
put  together.  The  discrepancy  lies  not  in  the  anatomy  but  in  the 
surface  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  play  of  feature,  in 
the  temperament  to  which  the  two  Epistles  seem  to  give  expression. 
We  will  enlarge  a  little  on  this  point,  as  the  contrast  may  help  us 
to  understand  the  individuality  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

This  Epistle,  like  all  the  others  of  the  group,  is  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  energy  and  vivacity.  It  is  calm  in  the  sense 
dial  it  is  not  aggressive  and  that  the  rush  of  words  is  always  well 
under  control  Still  there  is  a  rush  of  words,  rising  repeatedly  to 
Plages  of  splendid  eloquence ;  but  the  eloquence  is  spontaneous, 
the  outcome  of  strongly  moved  feeling ;  there  is  nothing  about  it 
of  laboured  oratory.  The  language  is  rapid,  terse,  incisive;  the 
argument  is  conducted  by  a  quick  cut  and  thrust  of  dialectic ;  it 
reminds  us  of  a  fencer  with  his  eye  always  on  his  antagonist, 

Wc  shut  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  we  open  that  to  the 
Ephesians ;  how  great  is  the  contrast  1  We  cannot  speak  here  of 
rivacly,  hardly  of  energy ;  if  there  is  energy  it  is  deep  down 
below  the  surface.  The  rapid  argumentative  cut  and  thrust  is 
gone.  In  its  place  we  have  a  slowly-moving  onwards-advancing 
nose*  like  a  glacier  working  its  way  inch  by  inch  down  the  valley. 
The  periods  are  of  unwieldy  length;  the  writer  seems  to  stagger 
under  his  load.  He  has  weighty  truths  to  express,  and  he  struggles 
10  express  them — not  without  success,  but  certainly  with  little 
flexibility  or  ease  of  composition.  The  truths  unfolded  read  like 
ilrM/ict  truths,  ideal  verities,  Maid  up  in  the  heavens1  rather  than 
embodying  themselves  in  the  active  controversies  of  earth. 

*  Tb M  difference  between  these  Eptulei  on  the  side  we  are  consider!;  ig  if 
greater  e.  g)  thin  that  between  Romans  end  the  Pastorals, 
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There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  another  side.  We  have  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  opposition  for  the  sake  of  making  the  difference 
clear.  When  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  we  shall  find  in  it  not  a  few  passages  which  tend  in  the 
direction  of  the  characteristics  of  Ephesians ;  and  when  we  examine 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we  shall  find  in  it  much  to  remind  us 
of  characteristics  of  Romans.  We  will  however  leave  the  com¬ 
parison  as  it  has  been  made  for  the  moment,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  means  we  have  of  explaining  it.  Supposing  the  two  Epistles 
to  be  really  the  work  of  the  same  man,  can  the  difference  between 
them  be  adequately  accounted  for  ? 

There  is  always  an  advantage  in  presenting  proportions  to  the  eye  and 
reducing  them  to  some  sort  of  numerical  estimate.  This  can  be  done  in 
the  present  case  without  much  difficulty  by  reckoning  up  the  number  of 
longer  pauses.  This  is  done  below  for  the  two  Epistles,  Romans  and  Ephe¬ 
sians.  The  standard  used  is  that  of  the  Revisers’  Greek  Text,  and  the 
estimate  of  length  is  based  on  the  number  of  oti'xw  or  printed  lines1.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  Epistles  chapter  by  chapter ; — 
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Ch.  I. 

*3 

!4 

— 

II. 

51 

>4 

7 

8 

iil 

47 

SO 

IS 

16 

IV. 

45 

6 

14 

7 

V. 

47 

6 

*5 

VL 

4^ 

8 

*4 

9 

VII. 

49 

16 

20 

5 

VIII. 

70 

*7 

26 

*4 

IX. 

55 

8 

*9 

10 

X. 

37 

6 

16 

9 

XI. 

63 

16 

*7 

11 

trinal  portion 

57® 

*3® 

184 

88“ 

"  — Y-  -  ' 

—  — - 

402 

XII. 

36 

*4 

IS 

— 

XIII. 

29 

11 

15 

1 

XIV 

4i 

11 

*7 

3 

XV. 

63 

8 

34 

XVI. 

J° 

_ 7 

28 

— 

5  Epistle 

789 

181 

290 

_ 9* 

*** 

- -  '■ 

Here  the  proportion  of  major  points  to  or (xot  is  for  the  doctrinal  chap¬ 
ters  402:570  —  (approximately)  1  in  1*4;  and  for  the  whole  Epistle  not 
very  different,  563:789—1  in  1-418.  The  proportion  of  interrogative 
sentences  is  for  the  whole  Epistle,  92 : 789,  or  1  in  8-6 ;  for  the  doctrinal 
chapters  only,  88 : 570,  or  1  in  6-5 ;  and  for  the  practical  portion  only, 
4 : 219,  or  x  in  55.  This  last  item  is  instructive,  because  it  shows  how  very 


1  The  counting  of  these  is  approximate,  anything  over  half  a  line  being 
reckoned  as  a  whole  line,  and  anything  less  than  half  a  line  not  reckoned. 
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greatly,  in  the  same  Epistle,  the  amount  of  interrogation  varies  with 
the  subject-matter.  We  also  observe  that  in  two  even  of  the  doctrinal  chap* 
ten  interrogative  sentences  are  wanting,  They  lie  indeed  in  patches  o t 
lii  t  k  dusters,  and  are  not  distributed  equally  throughout  the  Epistle. 

Now  we  turn  to  Ephesians,  for  which  the  data  are  as  follows ; — 


Ephesians. 


*wx« 

0 

0 

CO 

Ch  I 

45 

4 

3 

— 

IL 

4° 

9 

6 

— 

ni 

36 

a 

6 

— 

[lai 

“5 

l£ 

-) 

IV. 

£5 

8 

13 

■ 

v. 

50 

II 

17 

— 

VL 

_44 

3 

13 

— 

170 

& 

5* 

1 

95 

This  gives  a  very  different  fesntt.  The  proportion  of  major  points  is  for 
Eph.  l-iii,  roughly  speaking.  I  in  4,  as  against  i  in  1  4  for  Rom.  i-aii,  and 
for  the  whole  Epistle  rather  more  than  1  in  3,  as  against  1  In  1*418.  The 
proportion  of  interrogations  is  1  in  170  compared  with  1  m  8*6  or  6-5. 

In  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  difference  in  style  between 
Romans  and  Ephesians  we  have  left  in  suspense  for  a  time  the 
question  as  to  its  cause.  To  this  we  will  now  return,  and  set  down 
some  of  the  influences  which  may  have  been  at  work — which  we 
may  be  sure  were  at  work— and  which  would  go  a  long  way  to 
account  for  it. 

(1)  First  would  be  the  natural  variation  of  sty  It  which  comes 
from  dealing  with  differ? fit  subject-matter .  The  Epistles  of  the 
second  group  are  all  very  largely  concerned  with  the  controversy 
as  to  Circumcision  and  the  relations  of  Jewish  and  Gemile 
Christians.  Ip  the  later  Epistle  this  controversy  has  retired  into 
die  background,  and  other  topics  have  taken  its  place.  Ideas  are 
abroad  as  to  the  mediating  agencies  between  God  and  man  which 
impair  the  central  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  new  Churches  with  the  growing  organization  of 
intercommunication  between  those  of  older  standing,  brings  to  the 
front  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  invests  it  with 
increased  impressiveness. 

These  fact*  are  reflected  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  Epistles.  The 
eoaUuversy  with  the  Jadaijers  gives  *  marked  colour  to  the  whole  group 
which  in  dude*  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  will  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  statistics  of  u-age  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  leading  terms 
occur  tn  these  Epistles  and  in  the  real  of  the  Pauline  Corpus  Of  course 
some  of  the  instances  will  be  accidental,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
significant.  Then*  which  follow  have  a  direct  bearing  ou  the  judaistic 
controversy.  *  Elsewhere  '  means  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
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1  *A fipaA/t  Rom.  9,  a  Cor.  i,  Gal.  9 ;  not  elsewhere  in  St  Paul,  [awippn 
*A@pa&n  Rom.  a,  2  Cor.  1,  GaL  1.] 

Ampofivcria  Rom.  3,  1  Cor.  2 ,  Gal.  3 ;  elsewhere  3. 
imocrokii  Rom.  if  1  Cor.  if  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere  in  St  PaaL 
dtaaiovr  Rom.  15,  1  Cor.  2,  GaL  3;  elsewhere  a. 
kmiwfM  Rom.  5 ;  not  elsewhere. 
tucolweu  Rom.  a ;  not  elsewhere. 

tnraprfuv  Rom.  6,  1  Cor.  9,  2  Cor.  4,  Gal.  3 ;  elsewhere  4. 
vSfios  Rom.  76,  1  Cor.  8,  Gal.  3a ;  elsewhere  6. 
wtfHTopi*  Rom.  15,  1  Cor.  I,  GaL  7 ;  elsewhere  8. 
mippa  Rom.  9,  1  Cor.  i(  a  Cor.  1,  Gal.  5;  elsewhere  1. 

Connected  with  this  controversy,  though  not  quite  so  directly,  would  be ! — 
do$ttr/j$  Rom.  I,  I  Cor.  10,  a  Cor.  1,  Gal.  1 ;  elsewhere  I. 
dffOtvt is  Rom.  4,  1  Cor.  a,  a  Cor.  6 ;  elsewhere  a. 
daOjy cm  Rom.  a,  1  Cor.  a,  a  Cor.  6,  Gal.  1 ;  elsewhere  I. 
daOivrf/M  Rom.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 
iktvOtpot  Rom.  a,  1  Cor.  6,  Gal.  6 ;  elsewhere  a. 

<A tvdtpi'in  Rom.  4,  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 

IktvBtpia  Rom.  i,  i  Cor.  1 ,  a  Cor.  i,  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 
tavxaaOai  Rom.  5,  1  Cor.  5  (1  v.L),  a  Cor.  30,  Gal.  a ;  elsewhere  3. 
Kavyripa  Rom.  1,  1  Cor.  3,  a  Cor.  3,  Gal.  1 ;  elsewhere  a. 
mwxqou  Rom.  2,  1  Cor.  i,  a  Cor.  6;  elsewhere  1. 

MaraKavxaoBai  Rom.  2  ;  not  elsewhere. 
itpukirrjt  Rom.  3,  Gal.  1  ;  not  elsewhere. 

6ip*lkt)fjM  Rom.  1 ;  nbt  elsewhere. 

eic&v&akoy  Rom.  4,  1  Cor.  1,  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere.  [a*ay&iA/£«a 
1  Cor.  2,  2  Cor.  1,  Rom.  1  v.  L] 

.ty«A#«V  Rom.  1,  1  Cor.  2,  Gal.  1  :  dtyfAcus  Rom.  1 ;  neither  elsewhere. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed,  one  in  connexion  with  the  large  use  of 
the  O.T.  in  these  Epistles,  and  the  other  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
successive  periods  into  which  the  religious  history  of  mankind  is  divided : — 
ydypawTcu  Rom.  16,  i  Cor.  7,  a  Cor.  a.  Gal.  4;  not  elsewhere  in 
St.  Paul. 

&XP1*  Rom.  1,  1  Cor.  2,  Gal.  a  (1  v.L) ;  not  elsewhere. 
l<p*  Icrov  xpt>vov  Rom.  1,  I  Cor.  1,  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere 

These  examples  stand  out  very  distinctly ;  and  their  disappearance  from 
the  later  Epistle  is  perfectly  intelligible :  cessante  causa,  cessat  effect  us, . 

(a)  But  it  is  not  only  that  the  subject-matter  of  Ephesians  differs 
from  that  of  Romans,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  presented 
also  differ.  Romans  belongs  to  a  period  of  controversy,  and 
although  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  is  written  the  worst  is  over, 
and  the  Apostle  is  able  to  survey  the  field  calmly,  and  to  state  his 
case  uncontroversially,  still  the  crisis  through  which  he  has  passed 
has  left  its  marks  behind.  The  echoes  of  war  are  still  in  his  ears. 
The  treatment  of  his  subject  is  concrete  and  not  abstract  He 
sees  in  imagination  his  adversary  before  him,  and  he  argues  much 
as  he  might  have  argued  in  the  synagogue,  or  in  the  presence  of 
refractory  converts.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Epistle  is  that  of 
personal  debate.  This  acts  as  a  stimulus,  it  makes  the  blood 

1  These  examples  are  selected  from  the  lists  in  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  classical 
essay  ‘On  the  Style  and  Character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians/  in  Joum .  af 
Class,  and  Soar,  Philol.  iiL  (1857)  308  ff. 
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circulate  more  rapidly  in  the  veins,  and  gives  to  the  style  a  liveli¬ 
ness  and  directness  which  might  be  wanting  when  the  pressure  was 
removed-  Between  Romans,  written  to  a  definite  Church  and 
gathering  up  the  result  of  a  time  of  great  activity,  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  prolonged  discussion  in  street  and  house  and  school,  and 
Ephesians,  written  in  all  probability  not  to  a  single  Church  but  to 
a  group  of  Churches,  with  its  personal  edge  thus  taken  off,  and 
written  too  under  confinement  after  some  three  years  of  enforced 
inaction,  it  would  be  natural  that  there  should  be  a  difference* 

(3)  This  brings  us  to  a  third  point  which  may  be  taken  with  the 
last,  the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  special  tempera* 
mmi  of  the  Apostle.  His  writings  furnish  abundant  evidence  of 
a  highly  strung  nervous  organization,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
physical  infirmity  from  which  he  suffered,  the  *  thorn  in  the  flesh* 
which  had  such  a  prostrating  effect  upon  him,  was  of  nervous 
origin.  But  constitutions  of  this  order  are  liable  to  great  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  physical  condition.  There  will  be  1  lucid  moments/  and 
more  than  lucid  moments— months  together  during  which  the 
brain  will  work  not  only  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  with  an 
in  tensity  and  power  not  vouchsafed  to  other  men.  And  times  such 
as  these  will  alternate  with  periods  of  depression  when  body  and 
mind  alike  are  sluggish  and  languid,  and  when  an  effort  of  will  is 
needed  to  compel  production  of  any  kind.  Now  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  St.  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
would  as  naturally  belong  to  the  first  head  as  those  under  which  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  which  we  call  *  Ephesians  *  would  to  the  second. 
Once  more  we  should  expect  antecedently  that  they  would  leave 
a  strong  impress  upon  lire  style. 

The  differ  etice  in  itylc  between  Rom,  and  Eph*  would  sc  era  to  be  very 
tersely  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  vital  energy  thrown  into  the  two 
Eptstfes.  Vivacity  is  *  distinguishing  mark  of  the  one  u  a  certain  slow  and 
laboured  movement  is  of  the  other.  We  may  trace  to  this  cause  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  already  noted  — the  shorter  sentences  of  Romans, 
the  long  involved  periods  of  Ephesians,  the  frequency  of  interrogation  on  the 
one  hand,  its  absence  on  the  other.  In  Rom.  we  have  the  champion  of 
Gentile  Christendom  with  his  sword  drawn,  prepared  to  meet  all  comers ;  in 
Fph  we  have  *  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  a  prisoner  also  of 
Je*u*  Christ/ 

Among  the  expressions  specially  characteristic  of  this  aspect  of  Ep.  to 
Romans  would  be  the  following ; — 

beginning  a  sentence,  Rom.  qt  1  Cor.  it  a  Cor.  a.  Gal.  5 ;  elsewhere 
Epp.  Raul.  3,  Heb.  1.  [dfa  ©S'  Rom,  S  (or  9  v,  1.),  Gil,  I  ;  elsewhere 

3  t  3#u  without  ftS*  Rom,  1  (or  a  f.  L),  I  Cor,  1,  Gal.  3,  Heb.  &.) 

dAAd  A/y*  Rom*  a. 

Kiyar  S*  GaL  a. 

Atyw  L’Jr  Rom  a. 

Aiycu  $1  rmo  fin  J  Cor,  I, 

Xiyai  s  Cor.  a. 
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roOro  8)  X 4yw  GaL  I. 

lyw  IlaSXot  kiyw  6/icV  8ri  Gal.  I. 

9ov ;  vov  ofr ;  Rom.  I,  I  Cor.  8,  Gal.  I ;  not  elsewhere. 
v<  ofc;  rlt  oZv ;  Rom.  ii,  I  Cor.  5,  GaL  i ;  not  elsewhere,  [rl  eSa 
Ipovp**;  Rom.  6;  rl  ipovfitv;  Rom  x.] 

W  Xs'tw  (\4yu,  &c.)  Rom.  3,  GaL  1 ;  not  elsewhere, 
iierrl  Rom.  i,  I  Cor.  a,  a  Cor.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 
kwip,  unusual  compounds  of— 
irwtpwrriivuw  a  Cor.  I. 
bwtpXlay  a  Cor.  a. 

(>9tp9ucay  Rom.  I. 
lw<p9<fHOo<vur  Rom.  I,  s  Cor.  l. 

Impcppovuv  Rom.  I . 

(4)  A  last  cause  which  we  suspect  may  possibly  have  been  at 
work,  though  this  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture,  is  the  employment  of 
different  amanuenses .  We  know  that  St  Paul  did  not  as  a  rule 
write  his  own  letters.  But  then  the  question  arises,  How  were 
they  written  ?  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  taken  down  in  shorthand — much  as  our  own  merchants  or 
public  men  dictate  their  correspondence  to  a  shorthand  writer — 
and  then  written  out  fair.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case 
from  the  double  fact  that  dictation  was  extremely  common — so 
that  even  as  early  as  Horace  and  Persius  dictare  had  already 
come  to  mean  •  to  compose  ’ — and  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
art  of  shorthand.  We  know  that  Origen's  lectures  were  taken 
down  in  this  way,  and  that  fair  copies  were  made  of  them  at 
leisure  (Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  xxiii.  a).  But  we  can  well  believe  that  if 
this  were  the  case  some  scribes  would  be  more  expert  than  others, 
and  would  reproduce  what  was  dictated  to  them  more  exactly. 
Tertius,  we  should  suppose,  was  one  of  the  best  of  those  whom 
St.  Paul  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  inferior  scribe  would  get 
down  the  main  words  correctly,  but  the  little  connecting  links  he 
may  have  filled  in  for  himself. 

This  is  rather  speculation,  and  we  should  not  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  it  in 
any  particular  instance.  It  is  however  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  look 
below  the  superficial  qualities  of  style  at  the  inner  tendencies  of  mind  to 
which  it  gives  expression  the  resemblance  between  Ephesians  and  Romans 
becomes  more  marked,  so  that  we  may  well  ask  whether  we  have  not  before 
us  in  both  the  same  hand.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
St.  Paul  is  the  sort  of  telescopic  manner,  in  which  one  clause  is  as  it  were 
drawn  out  of  another,  each  new  idea  as  it  arises  leading  on  to  some  further 
new  idea,  until  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph  is  reached  again  often  by 
a  circuitous  route  and  not  seldom  with  a  somewhat  violent  twist  or  turn  at 
the  end.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  abstract  doctrinal  passages,  just  as 
a  briefer,  more  broken,  and  more  direct  form  of  address  is  adopted  in  the 
exhortations  relating  to  matters  of  practice.  A  certain  laxity  of  grammatical 
structure  is  common  to  both. 

We  will  place  side  by  side  one  or  two  passages  which  may  help  to  show 
the  fundamental  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles.  [For  a  defence  ol 
the  punctuation  of  the  extract  from  Romans  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
notes  ad  loci] 
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Rom.  Iff.  >1-16, 

NWl  II  pi$  pipov  BtsmimiMf 
8*o£«  rupariptoTa*,  pa  pry pov  pi  try  Ini 
Toil  r6pou  *□<  r£rp  *po$T}Twir  JWaio- 
Gvrtf  8#ov  Aid  mrr«fl  'Iijtfou 
XjfHflrov  ifj  flftvmt  vovt 
Av  yip  |#ri  ArnffroAi^1  wtiVTft  yap 
$paptQ#t  caj  AoTf^uAvrcu  rip  fiufijt 
roi  ttoov  Ai*«MDtf>itrai  Att/nav  vy 
airtott  XpptTi  BiA  ryr  dwokyTpmotrnt 
T^f  ip  X.  *1,*  hr  wpoi$9T6  A  8tA* 

UgOT^pteg  Aid  TTJS  WICTTIflJf  (V  7m 
miffov  of  pan,  iff  frAtifty  trjt  Btxaio- 
f&rrjt  *vr&vt  Bid  rf)v  wApttnv  twr 
ppoy ijtryvTw  &p£tpTrjp&YaJv  ip  rp 

4?Oijf  T  Ov  DtbU  Fj|''ijr  7-fjp  trStifiP 

rfa  AurtU^yrrr*  aurov  tP  T $  pup 
mm py,  tit  rd  iTvai  a urdw  Afrcaiev  k al 
Btgmevrra  rdr  ig  wi&tt&rt  lijcrvtJ. 


Em.  Hi,  1-7* 

Teurov  lyfc  Uai/Aot  A  cVfffiioi 

TOV  X^UTCJV  lijtfoS  far  Ip  bpmv  tmv 
i&v&v,- — -tty*  i^woi'rTaTf  rijv  ol  voVopiW 
T^J  X^P*™  ™  vfi*  Aotffftfl p  fiLQi 

*h  vpd t*  $T|  Jford  &woK&\v\fttP  iypot- 
piaGrj  pot  vA  jiimFr^jPiov*  wa&wi  wpa* 
iy pad'll  iv  &kiyy>t  np6 i  A  BvmoBi  dm- 

yiPmegoPTtt  vuTjaat  r$v  evpetrir  p ov  iv 
r$  pvimjpltp  ToC  X.,  A  faipait  yivtah 
obg  iyvatpio&rf  fpft  uluff  raw  dv&pmnmrt 
J/r  pvp  dwumXvipfh}  roif  dytmt  dno&ri- 
koit  aurou  «cti  wpinpijrait  ip  Up  tv  part* 
it  vat  rd  t&vrj  avyukt^povApa  mol  ovtnjmpa 
«ai  ffvppiTOx&  iwayytkiat  iv  3L  *1. 
Aid  tqu  tbayykLov  at  iyir^fafP  Aid* 
gorot  gard  r^v  ficu/jidv  r^f  \dpiTQf  rev 
8fow  rifi  BoStfay t  pot  Kara  r^v  li vip- 
ytiav  rij$  Awajufatf  aurov. 


In  the  Rom  sot  passage  we  have  first  the  reyelattan  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  then  a  specification  of  the  particular  aspect  of  that  righteousness  with 
S  stress  upon  its  universality,  then  the  more  direct  assertion  of  this  univer¬ 
sality*  followed  in  loose  construction  (fee  the  note  W  fa.)  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  free  character  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ*  then  a  fuller 
comment  on  the  method  of  this  redemption*  its  ob)ectt  the  cause  which  rendered 
it  necessary*  its  object  again,  and  its  motive.  A  wonderful  series  of  contents 
to  come  from  a  single  sentence*  like  those  Chinese  boxes  in  which  one  box 
is  cunningly  fitted  within  another ,  each  smaller  than  the  last. 

The  passage  from  Ephesians  in  like  manner  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
durance  which  the  Apostle  Is  suffering  for  the  Gentiles*  then  goes  off  to 
es plain  why  specially  for  the  Gentiles,  so  tending  on  to  the  pvarrffHoP  on 
which  that  mission  to  the  Gentiles  Is  based*  then  refers  back  to  the  previous 
mention  of  this  pwrypiov,  which  the  readers  are  advised  to  consult,  then 
gives  a  fuller  description  of  its  character*  and  at  last  states  definitely  its 
substance.  Dr,  Gifford  has  pointed  out  (on  Rom.  Hi,  *6)  bow  the  argn- 
ment  works  round  in  Eph*  to  the  same  word  pvar/iptw  as  in  Rom.  to  the 
lame  word  tvBuftp.  And  we  have  similar  examples  in  Rom.  ti>  t6  and  tii.  8t 
where  two  distinct  trains  of  thought  and  of  construction  converge  upon 
i  clause  which  U  made  to  do  duty  at  the  same  time  for  both. 

The  particular  passage  of  Ephesians  wa%  chosen  as  illustrating  this  pecu¬ 
liarity.  But  the  general  tendency  to  the  formation  of  periods  on  what  we 
hare  called  the  *  telescopic*  method— not  conforming  to  a  plan  of  structure 
dehberately  adopted  from  the  first,  but  linking  on  clause  to  clause*  each  tug- 
gesfed  by  the  last— runs  through  the  whole  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
tph.  and  has  abundant  analogues  in  Rom.  (L  1-7,  18-34;  ik  5-16 ;  iii.  ai- 
36;  iv.  11-17;  T*  13-14;  i*  aa-ag;  *v-  14-*®)-  The  passages  from 
Rom.  are  as  we  have  said  somewhat  more  lively  than  those  from  Eph,; 
t h<ry  have  a  more  argumentative  cast,  indicated  by  the  frequent  use  of 
whereas  those  from  Eph.  are  not  so  much  argumentative  as  expository*  and 
consist  rather  of  a  succession  of  clauses  connected  by  relatives.  But  the 
difference  it  really  superficial,  and  the  underlying  resemblance  it  great, 

Juat  one  other  specimen  may  be  given  of  marked  resemblance  of  a  some 
what  d afferent  kind— the  use  of  a  quotation  from  the  O.T*  with  running 
com meo la  In  this  instance  we  may  strengthen  the  impression  by  printing 
for  cotnpartsQD  a  third  passage  from  Ep»  to  Galatians 
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Rom.  s.  5-S.  Eph.  !▼.  7-1 1. 

Muafjt  ydp  ypdtpti  Bn  rfr  Buecuo-  *Erl  8)  ladarp  4880iy  ^ 

#^np  r^r  »8/iov  6  wotrjoas  dr-  gard  rd  plrpor  rrjt  Ba/ptat  rov  Xptarov. 

ipanrot  (ffatrat  Ir  ait}.  A  84  I*  818  Aly**,  *Ara0dt  tit  Cpos  pxpakdh 

wiffTtm  Bueaioadnj  oCrm  kiya  1,  Mi}  rcvae?  alxpakataiar,  gal  IBanet  Bdpara 
ttwpt  Ir  rj  mpBk%  aw  Tit  dra$f-  roit  dr$pdnrott.  (rd  84  'Art&rj  rl  lartr 
etreu  tit  rdr  odpardr ;  (rovr'  f<m,  §1  pf  Bn  g al  garlfirj  tit  rd  tar  dirt  pa 

X ptordr  garayaytir)  ft  Tit  Kara-  plprj  rrjt  yfjt;  6  xara&dt  airrdt  Ion 

fifatnu  th  r$§v  dfivaaor  ;  (rovr*  scat  6  dra&ds  Vwtpdrat  Tarrant  ratr  odpa- 

Ian,  Xptardr  la  rtgpSnr  dstayaytir.)  rant,  ira  wkrjpdtap  rd  vdrra.)  gal  ainrdt 
dkkd  rl  klyti ;  *Eyyvt  aw  rd  firjpd  fBanet  rods  pht  daoard kovt  a,rX, 
kanr,  4r  r$  ardparl  aov  gal  Ir  r} 
gapBUf  aw*  rovr*  tan  rd  fipa  r% f 
viortart  8  gqpvoaoptr. 

Gal.  It.  >5-31. 

T8  81  "Ayap  'Xird  Spot  Barlr  Ir  rg  *A pafilq,  ovaroix*i  81  vg  rvr  *ltpov<rakfpr 
Bwktvti  yip  furd  rant  r l grant  abrrjt.  }  84  drat  'Itpovoakijp  iktvOlpa  iorir, 
frit  lari  pfrrjp  fpSnt.  yly parrot  ydp,  EB<ppdr9rjnt  artipa  f  od  rurrovaa  . .  . 
BptTt  94,  dBtkf&l,  gard  * laadg  Iwayytkiat  rlgra  tapir.  AAX*  &<nrtp  r6rt  d 
gard  o&pga  ytrrrjOtlt  l Manet  rdr  gard  Urtvpa,  oBrat  gal  rvr.  dkkd  rl  klyti 
f  ypwpf »  ‘'Br/SaXf  rijr  watBiagrjr  gal  rdr  vldr  avrfjt,  ov  ydp  pf  gkrjporopfap 
4  vtet  rijt  tnuBlagyt  ptrd  rov  vlov  rrjt  IktvOlpat.  Bid,  dBtktpol,  oBg  lo/iir 
tnudiagrjt  rlgra,  dkkd  rft  IktvOlpat. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  work  oat  the  comparison  of  this  passage  of 
Eph.  with  the  earlier  Epistles  phrase  by  phrase  (e.  g.  cp.  Eph.  iv.  7  with 
Rom.  xii.  3,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  1  x ;  a  Cor.  x.  1 3) ;  but  to  do  this  would  be  realty 
endless  and  would  have  too  remote  a  bearing  on  our  present  subject  Enough 
will  have  been  said  both  to  show  the  individuality  of  style  in  Ep.  to  Romans1 
and  also  to  show  its  place  in  connexion  with  the  range  of  style  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  generally,  as  seen  in  a  somewhat  extreme  example.  It  is  usual, 
especially  in  Germany,  to  take  Ep.  to  Romans  with  its  companion  Epistles 
as  a  standard  of  style  for  the  whole  of  the  Corpus  Paulinum.  But  Bp.  Light- 
foot  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  error,  this  group  of  Epistles  having  been 
written  under  conditions  of  high  tension  which  in  no  writer  are  likely  to 
have  been  permanent.  1  Owing  to  their  greater  length  in  proportion  to  the 
rest,  it  is  probably  from  these  Epistles  that  we  get  our  general  impression  of 
St  Paul's  style ;  yet  their  style  is  in  some  sense  an  exceptional  one,  called 
forth  by  peculiar  circumstances,  just  as  at  a  late  period  the  style  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  also  exceptional  though  in  a  different  way.  The  normal 
style  of  the  Apostle  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  those  of  the  Roman  captivity  V 

When  we  look  back  over  the  whole  of  the  data  the  impression 
which  they  leave  is  that  although  the  difference,  taken  at  its 
extremes,  is  no  doubt  considerable,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  bridged 
over.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
the  assumption  of  different  authorship.  Even  though  any  single 
cause  would  hardly  be  enough  to  account  for  it,  there  may  quite 

1  Besides  the  passages  commented  upon  here,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
marked  coincidences  between  the  doxology,  Rom.  xv.  35-37,  and  Ep.  to 
Ephesians.  These  are  fully  pointed  out  ad  loc.,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
doxology  is  defended  in  §  9  of  this  Introduction. 

9  Jmm.  of  Class .  and  Sacr.  Pkilol. ,  ut  sup.,  p.  303. 
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well  have  been  a  concurrence  of  causes.  And  on  (he  other  hand 
the  positive  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  two  Epistles  had  really 
the  same  author,  are  weighty  enough  to  support  the  conclusion. 
Between  the  limits  thus  set.  it  seems  to  us  that  the  phenomena  of 
style  in  the  Epistles  attributed  to  St.  Paul  may  be  ranged  without 
straining. 


§  7.  The  Text. 

(l)  A uthorifia.  The  authorities  quoted  for  the  various  readings 
to  the  text  of  the  Epistle  are  taken  directly  from  Tischendorf' s 
great  collection  {Nov.  Test  Grate .  vol  ii,  ed.  8,  Lipsiae,  1872), 
*tih  some  verification  of  the  Patristic  testimony.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  authorities  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the 
Prolegomena  to  Tiscbendoifa  edition  {mainly  the  work  of  Dr  C  R. 
Gregory,  1884,  1890,  1894),  and  to  the  latest  edition  of  Scrivener's 
Introduction  (ed.  Miller,  London,  1834).  They  may  be  briefly 
timmL* rated  as  follows  : 

(1)  Greek  Manuscripts. 

Primary  uncials . 

H  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  saec,  iv.  Brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the 
Convent  of  St,  Catherine  on  Ml  Sinai ;  now  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Contains  the  whole  Epistle  complete. 

Its  correctors  are 

H1  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  and  representing  a  second 
MS.  oi  high  value ; 

H*  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  saec,  vi; 

H*  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  saec.  viL  Two  hands  of 
about  this  date  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  and 

1  Cod.  Alexandrians,  saec.  v,  Once  in  the  Patriarchal  Library 
at  Alexandria ;  sent  by  Cyril  Lucar  as  a  present  to  Charles  I 
in  1628.  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Complete. 

B,  Cod.  Vaticamis  saec.  iv.  In  the  Vatican  Library  certainly 

since  1533  1  (Batiffol,  La  Vaiuant  de  Paul  in  a  Paul  u, 
p.  86),  Complete, 

The  corrector  B1  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  and  used 
a  good  copy,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  the  original 
Some  six  centuries  later  the  faded  characters  were  re¬ 
traced,  and  a  few  new  leadings  introduced  by 

C.  Cod  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  saec,  v.  In  the  National  Library 

at  Paris.  Contains  the  whole  Epistle,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  following  passages :  ii.  5  *a]ra  &i  ,  ,  (mb  rob 

1  Dr,  Gregory  would  cany  badt  the  evidence  further,  to  1  fj a  1  {Prekg, 
p.  360),  bat  M.  Batiffol  could  find  no  trace  of  the  MS.  in  the  earlier  Lift*. 
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Si.  ai ;  ix.  6  o£g  ot»  ...  far  x.  15 :  xi.  31  ry 

.  .  .  wkrjp&pa  xiii.  10. 

D.  Cod.  Claromontanus,  saec.  vi.  Graeco-Latinus.  Once  at 
Clermont,  near  Beauvais  (if  the  statement  of  Beza  is  to  be 
trusted),  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Contains  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  but  Rom.  L  i,  ilavXov  .  .  .  dyamjriHt  Ocov 
L  7,  is  missing,  and  i.  27  c£*Kav6rj<rav  . .  .  *<f>n>perat  KOK&9  L  30 
(in  the  Latin  i.  24-27)  is  supplied  by  a  later  hand, 
fe.  Cod.  Sangermanensis,  saec.  ix.  Graeco-Latin  us.  Formerly 
at  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  now  at  St  Petersburg.  [This  MS. 
might  well  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  list,  as  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  faulty  copy  of  D.] 

F  Cod.  Augiensis,  saec.  ix.  Graeco-Latinus.  Bought  by  Bentley 
in  Germany,  and  probably  written  at  Reichenau  (Augia 
Major);  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rom.  i.  1  DavAoc  .  .  .  cV  Tf  iii.  19  is  missing,  both 

in  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 

G.  Cod.  Boemerianus,  saec.  ix  ex.  Graeco-Latinus.  Written  at 
St.  Gall,  now  at  Dresden.  Rom.  i.  1  d<fx»pi<rptvos  . . .  nl<rr*m 
i.  5,  and  ii.  1 6  t&  Kp%mr&  .  .  .  p6pov  fit  ii.  25  are  missing. 
Originally  formed  part  of  the  same  MS.  with  A  (Cod.  San- 
gallensis)  of  the  Gospels. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Traube  (Wattenbach,  Anleitung  sur  Griech. 
Falaographie,  ed.  3,  1895,  p.  41)  that  this  MS.  was  written  by  the  same 
hand  as  a  well-known  Psalter  in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris  which 
bears  the  signature  XqSi/Aiof  J,tc6rro%  lyw  typaifa.  The  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting  is  close,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  facsimile  of  the  Paris 
Psalter  published  by  Omont  in  the  Milanges  Graux ,  p.  313,  with  that  of  the 
St.  Gall  Gospels  in  the  Palaeographical  Society’s  series  (i.  pi.  179).  This 
fact  naturally  raises  the  further  question  whether  the  writer  of  the  MS.  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  not  also  to  be  identified  with  the  compiler  of  the  com- 
mentaiy  entitled  Collectanea  in  omnes  B.  Pauli  Epistolas  (Migne,  Patrol. 
Lot .  ciii.  9-128),  which  is  also  ascribed  to  a  *  Sedulius  Scotus.*  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  The  commentary  presents  none  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  readings  of  the  MS.,  and  appears  to  represent  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  scribe  belonged  to  the  fratres 
hellenici  who  formed  a  sort  of  guild  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  (see  the 
authorities  quoted  in  Caspari,  Quellen  turn  Taufsymbolt  iii  475  n,  and 
compare  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate ,  p.  137).  There  are  several  instances 
of  the  name  *  Sedulius  Scotus '  (Migne,  P.  L.  ut  sup.). 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  these  MSS.  N  AB  C  are  parts  of  what 
were  once  complete  Bibles,  and  are  designated  by  the  same  letter 
throughout  the  LXX  and  Greek  Testament;  DEFG  are  all 
Graeco-Latin,  and  are  different  MSS.  from  those  which  bear  the 
same  notation  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  In  Westcott  and  Horfs 
Introduction  they  are  distinguished  as  Df  E,  Fs  Gs.  An  important 
MS.,  Cod.  Coislinianus  (H  or  H#),  which,  however,  exists  only  in 
fragments,  is  unfortunately  wanting  for  this  Epistle :  see  below. 
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Secondary  uncials* 

K.  Cod.  Mosqnensis,  sacc  ix.  Brought  to  Moscow  from  the  monastery  ot 

Sl  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos.  Contains  Acts,  Epp.  Cath.p  Epp.  Paul 
Rom.  x.  18  oAAa  K*yn>  to  the  end  is  missing. 

L.  Cod  Angelicas,  sacc.  is,  la  the  An  gel  lean  Library  of  the  AugusUnian 

monks  at  Rome.  Contains  Acts,  Epp.  Gath.,  Epp.  Paul.  Romans  com¬ 
plete 

P*  Cod-  Porphyrianns,  sacc.  U  in,  A  palimpsest  brought  from  the  East  by 
Tischendorf  and  called  after  its  present  owner  Bishop  Porphyry.  Contains 
Acts,  Epp.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul,  Apoc.  Korn.  £1.  15  [InAdywl^af  * .  , 
A  d&vfa  iii.  5  ■  viii,  35  6  &ncat&v  . , ,  wa  b  *ii£r  I^Aot^fJ 

a.  ti ;  sl  Si  eal  dswopiar  , .  .  thiotav  xii.  i  are  missing. 

£.  Cod  Athoas  Laurac,  saec.  vm-ix.  In  the  monastery  Laura  on  Mount 
Athos.  Contains  Acts,  Epp.  C&th.,  Epp.  Paul.  Romans  complete.  This 
MS.  has  not  yet  been  collated. 

i.  Cod.  Patiricnsis,  saec.  x,  Formerly  belonging  to  the  Basil  inn  monks 
of  the  abbey  of  Sta.  Maria  de  lo  Pat  ire  near  Rossano,  now  m  the 
Vatican.  There  is  some  reason  to  thick  that  the  MS.  may  have  come 
originally  from  Constantinople  (cf,  Batiffol,  V  A  b  fray*  de  R&aano^  pp.  6, 
79  and  62,  71-74)-  Twenty 'One  palimpsest  leaves,  containing  portions 
of  Acta,  Epp.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul.  Tfae*e  include  Rom.  xiii.  4-xv.  9, 
A  study  of  readings  from  this  MS.  is  published  in  the  A'evu*  Bibliqut 
for  April,  1895. 

Minuscules, 


A  few  only  of  the  leading  minuscules  can  be  given, 

0*  ( t  hw.  5,  Act  5),  saec.  xiv.  At  Paris ;  at  one  time  in  Calabria. 

<7  ( —  Ew.  33,  Act.  13},  saec,  ix  (Omont,  ix-x  Gregory).  At  Paris 

Called  by  Eichhom  *  the  queen  of  cursives.* 

31.  { *  Act.  13.  Apoc.  7).  written  1087  a.  i>,  Belonged  to  John  CovclL 
English  chaplain  at  Constantinople  about  1675  ;  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

3a.  (  —  Act.  j6  ,  saec.  xti,  Has  a  similar  history  to  the  last. 

J7  (- *"•  *9>  Act  31,  Apoc.  14)1  saec.  xv,  The  well-known  9  Leicester 

MS,*;  one  of  the  Ferrar  group/  the  archetype  of  which  was  probably 

written  in  Calabria. 

47.  Saec  n.  Now  in  the  Bodleian,  but  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  monos- 
tefy  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  island  of  Chalds. 

67.  (~Act.  6$#  Apoc.  34),  saec.  xi.  Now  at  Vienna:  at  one  time  tn  the 
possession  of  Arsenins,  archbishop  of  Monem vasia  in  Epidaunis,  The 
marginal  corrector  (67**)  drew  from  a  MS.  containing  many  peculiar 
and  ancient  readings  akin  to  those  of  M  Paul.,  which  is  not  extant  for 
Ep,  to  Romans, 

71-  Saec.  x-xi.  At  Vienna.  Thought  to  have  been  written  in  Calabria. 

8ol  AcL  73),  saec.  xL  In  the  Vatican. 

93,  ( •  Act,  83.  Apoc.  99),  saec,  xii  (Gregory).  At  Naples,  Said  to  have 
been  compared  with  a  MS.  of  Pamphilus,  hut  as  yet  collated  ouly  in 

a  few  place  i, 

137,  (^Evr,  ^63,  Act,  try),  aaec,  xfcii-xiv,  At  Paris. 

J3I.  (Gregory,  a6o  Scrivener  m  Ew,  489,  Greg.,  507  Scriv. ;  Act.  195  Greg., 
t*4  Scriv,),  In  the  library  of  Trim  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Written  on 

Mount  Sinai  in  the  year  1316. 

These  MSS.  are  partly  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  giving  con- 
•frfesont  readings  in  the  commentary,  partly  thos-.1  on  which  stress  is  laid 
by  Hurt  '  InSrod  p.  166),  and  partly  those  which  Bouvet  connects  with  hri 

’  Codex  Pamphilr  (see  below). 
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(a)  Versions. 

The  versions  quoted  are  the  following : 

The  Latin  (Latt). 

The  Vetus  Latina  (Lat  Vet). 

The  Vulgate  (Vulg.). 

The  Egyptian  (Aegypt). 

The  Bohairic  (Boh.). 

The  Sahidic  (Sah.). 

The  Syriac  (Syrr.). 

The  Peshitto  (Pesh.). 

The  Har clean  (Harcl). 

The  Armenian  (Arm.). 

The  Gothic  (Goth.). 

The  Ethiopic  (Aeth.). 

Of  these  the  Vetus  Latins  is  very  imperfectly  preserved  to  as.  We 
possess  only  a  small  number  of  fragments  of  MSS.  These  are  : 

gue.  Cod.  Guelferbytanus,  saec.  vi,  which  contains  fragments  of  Rom.  xi. 

5*  17-xiii.  5 ;  xiv.  9-20;  xv.  3-13. 
r.  Cod.  Frisingensis,  saec.  v  or  vi,  containing  Rom.  xiv.  10-xv.  13. 
r*  Cod.  Gottvicensis,  saec.  vi  or  vii,  containing  Rom.  v.  16-vi.  4; 
vi.6-19. 

The  texts  of  these  fragments  are,  however,  neither  early  (relatively  to  the 
history  of  the  Version)  nor  of  much  interest  To  supplement  them  we  have 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  bilingual  MSS.  D  E  F  G  mentioned  above,  usually 
quoted  as  d  e  f  g,  and  quotations  in  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  former  do  not 
strictly  represent  the  underlying  Greek  of  the  Version,  as  they  are  too  much 
conformed  to  their  own  Greek,  d  (as  necessarily  e)  follows  an  Old-Latin  text 
not  in  all  cases  altered  to  suit  the  Greek ;  g  is  based  on  the  Old  Latin 
but  is  very  much  modified ;  f  is  the  Vulgate  translation,  altered  with  the 
help  of  g  or  a  MS.  closely  akin  to  g.  For  the  Fathers  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  quotations  in  Tertullian  (saec.  ii-iii),  Cyprian  (saec.  iii), 
the  Latin  Irenaeus  (saec.  ii,  or  more  probably  iv),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (saec. 
iv),  and  to  the  so-called  Speculum  S.  Angus tim  (cited  as  m),  a  Spanish 
text  also  of  the  fourth  century  (see  below,  p.  124). 

One  or  two  specimens  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  commentary  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Old-Latin  Version  (sec  on  i  30 ;  v.  3-5  ;  viii.  36), 
which  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Version.  They  have  however  more  to  do  with  the  changes 
in  the  Latin  diction  of  the  Version  than  with  its  text.  The  fullest  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Veins  Latina  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  will  be  found  in  Ziegler, 
Die  lateinischon  Bibcliibersettungen  vor  Hieronymus ,  Miinchen,  1879; 
but  the  subject  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  at  for  a  general 
agreement  to  be  reached. 

For  the  Vulgate  the  following  MSS.  are  occasionally  quoted • 
am.  Cod.  Amiatinus  c.  700  a.  d. 
fold.  Cod.  Fuldensis  c.  546  a.  d. 
harl.  British  Museum  Harl.  1775.  Saec.  vi  or  vii. 
toL  Cod.  Toletanus.  Saec.  x,  or  rather  perhaps  viii  (see  Berger,  Hi* 
loirs  de  la  Vulgate ,  p.  14). 

The  Vulgate  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  so  slight 
and  cursory  as  to  be  hardly  an  independent  authority.  It  was  however  mads 
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with  the  help  of  the  Greek  MSS*,  end  we  have  the  express  statement  of 
$**  Jerome  bimse’f  that  in  Rom.  xti*  II  he  preferred  to  follow  Greek  MSS* 
and  to  fay  i  amino  Servian res  for  tern  port  servienUs  of  the  older  Version 
»tvii*  3  aJ  Mar  cell  am).  And  this  reading  is  found  in  the  teat  of  the 

Vtlftte, 

Of  the  Egyptian  Version*,  Bohalric  is  that  usually  known  *1  MempMtic 
(*  1  at'  W  H,)  and  cited  by  Tisch,  as  Coptic*  p  cop*')*  For  the  reasons 
which  make  it  correct  to  describe  it  as  Boh  nine  see  Scrivener,  Introd r  U  io6, 
ed  4.  It  is  usually  cited,  according  to  Tischendorf  (who  appears  in  I  he 
Epistle*  to  have  followed  SVilkins;  see  Tisch.  N+  71  p  ccxxxiv,  ed*  y),  but 
in  some  few  instances  on  referring  to  the  original  it  has  become  clear  that 
his  quotations  cannot  always  be  trusted;  see  the  notes  on  v.  6;  dil  aS; 
a.  3  ;  nL  17*  This  suggests  that  not  only  a  fresh  edition  of  the  teat,  but 
also  a  fresh  collation  with  the  Greek*  is  much  needed. 

In  the  Sahidic  (Thebaic)  Version  { * • sab.*  Tisch*,  'the*  WH.)  some 
lew  tending*  have  been  added  from  thr  fragments  published  by  Amelineau 
in  the  Zeitsthrifi  fur  Aegypt.  Sf  rathe,  1887*  These  fragments  contain  vi* 
ao  ij  f  vii*  i-Ji  ;  viiL  15-38  ;  ix.  7*13  ;  xi,  31*36;  xii.  1-9, 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  Peshitto  Syriac  was  certainly  current 
much  in  its  present  form  early  in  the  fourth  century*  How  much  earlier 
than  this  it  was  in  use,  and  what  amount  of  change  it  hnd  previously  under¬ 
gone,  are  questions  still  being  debated  In  any  case,  there  is  no  other  form 
of  the  Version  extant  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  Hare  lean  Syriac  'syr.  pfosterior]  ’  Tisch*,  *hl,*  WHJ  is  a  re- 
cension  made  by  the  Monopbysite  Thomas  of  Harkbel  or  Herne  lea  in  616 
a  D.p  of  the  older  Phijoxeman  Version  of  50S  A.  D*  ,  which  for  this  part 
of  the  N.T*  is  now  lo«*  A  special  importance  attaches  to  the  readings, 
sometimes  In  the  teat  but  more  often  in  the  margin,  which  appear  to  be 
derived  from  1  three  (v.  L  two)  approved  and  accurate  Greek  copies*  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Lnaton  near  Alexandria  (WH.  Introd,  p.  156  f.). 

The  Gothic  Version  is  also  definitely  dated  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  Armenian  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth*  The  dates 
of  the  two  Egyptian  Versions  and  of  the  hthiopic  are  still  uncertain 
f  S  rtrener,  Introd.  iL  105  f.*  134*  ed.  4),  It  is  of  more  importance  to  know 
that  the  type*  of  text  which  they  represent  are  in  any  case  early,  the 
Lin  so  mew  hat  the  older* 


Tire  abbreviations  in  references  to  the  Patristic  writings  are  such  as  it  if 
hoped  will  cause  no  difficulty  (but  see  p*  ex). 

(a)  Internal  Grouping  of  Author  ilia,  The  most  promising  and 
successful  of  all  the  directions  in  which  textual  criticism  is  being 
pursued  at  this  moment  is  that  of  isolating  comparatively  small 
groups  of  authorities,  and  investigating  their  mutual  relations  and 
origin.  For  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  groups  most  affected  by 
recent  researches  are  HB ;  HCH,  Arm.,  EuthaF,  and  in  less  degree 
a  number  of  minuscules ;  D  [EJ  F  G. 


ftBv 


The  proof*  teem  io  be  thickening  which  connect  these  two  great  MSS* 
Wtk  the  library  of  Eusebius  nod  Pamphilnx  at  Lae -area.  That  if  a  view 
which  ha*  been  held  for  lome  time  past  (er  g.  by  the  late  Canon  Co^k, 
/  rtiud  Version  of  (he  hirst  Thru  Gospels,  pr  1 59  ff.  ;  and  Dr.  Scrivener, 
CWWtfR  of  t  od  SimeitimMj  p.  xxxvii  f  ),  but  without  res*  in g  upon  any  very 
■©la!  arguments.  And  it  must  alwayi  be  remembered  that  so  excellent 
a  palaeographer  at  Dr*  Ceriim  of  Milan  {op.  Scrivener,  Introd  1*  tilled.  4) 
ttatighl  that  B  wa*  written  in  July  (Magna  Graces,  and  that  Dr*  Hort 
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also  gives  some  reasons  for  ascribing  an  Italian  origin  to  this  MS.  Wo  are 
however  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  probability  that  both 
MSS.  if  they  were  not  written  in  the  same  place  had  at  least  in  part  the  same 
scribes.  It  was  first  pointed  oat  by  Tischendorf  (jVL  T,  Vat Lipsiae,  1867, 
up.  xzi-xxiii),  on  grounds  which  seem  to  be  sufficient,  that  the  writer  whose 
he  calls  the  '  fourth  scribe *  of  K  wrote  also  the  N.T.  portion  of  B.  And,  as 
it  has  been  said,  additional  arguments  are  becoming  available  for  connecting 
It  with  the  library  at  Caesarea  (see  Rendel  Harris,  Stickometwy ,  p.  71  C; 
and  the  essay  of  Bousset  referred  to  below). 

The  provenance  of  It  would  only  carry  with  it  approximately  and  not 
exactly  that  of  B.  The  conditions  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were  possible,  or 
not  difficult,  for  the  same  scribe  to  have  a  hand  in  both.  For  infant  the 
view  that  It  had  its  origin  in  Palestine  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  die 
older  view,  recently  revived  and  defended  by  Bousset,  that  B  was  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  MS.  There  would  be  so  much  coming  and  going  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  especially  among  the  followers  of  Origen.  that  they  would  belong 
virtually  to  the  same  region.  But  when  Herr  Bousset  goes  further  and  main¬ 
tains  that  the  text  of  B  represents  the  recension  of  Hesy chins l,  that  is  another 
matter,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  prima  facie,  by  no  means  probable. 
The  text  of  B  must  needs  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  third  century,  which  is 
the  date  assigned  to  Hesychius.  If  we  admit  that  the  MS.  may  be  Egyptian, 
it  is  only  as  one  amongst  several  possibilities.  Nothing  can  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  proved. 

Apart  from  such  external  data  as  coincidences  of  handwriting  which  con¬ 
nect  the  two  MSS.  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  had  also  a  common  ancestor  far  back  in  the  past  The  weight  which 
their  agreement  carries  does  not  depend  on  the  independence  of  their  testi¬ 
mony  so  much  as  upon  its  early  date.  That  the  date  of  their  common 
readings  is  in  fact  extremely  early  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  number  of 
readings  in  which  they  differ,  these  divergent  readings  being  shared  not  by 
any  means  always  by  the  same  but  by  a  great  variety  of  other  authorities. 
From  this  variety  it  may  be  inferred  that  between  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  two  MSS.  and  the  actual  MSS.  the  fortunes  of  each 
had  been  quite  distinct  Not  only  on  a  single  occasion,  but  on  a  number  of 
successive  occasions,  new  strains  of  text  have  been  introduced  on  one  or 
other  of  the  lines.  H  especially  has  received  several  side  streams  in  the 
course  of  its  history,  now  of  the  colour  which  we  call  *  Western  *  and  now 
'Alexandrian*;  and  B  also  (as  we  shall  see)  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  has 
a  clear  infusion  of  Western  readings.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  may  have 
come  in  from  a  single  copy;  but  it  is  less  likely  that  all  the  'Western*  or 
all  the  'Alexandrian*  readings  which  are  found  in  1C  had  a  single  origin 
Indeed  the  history  of  1C  since  it  was  written  does  but  reflect  the  history  of 
its  ancestry.  We  have  only  to  suppose  the  corrections  of  K*  embodied  in 
the  text  of  one  MS.,  then  those  of  tCb  first  inserted  in  the  margin  and  then 
embodied  in  the  text  of  a  succeeding  MS.,  then  those  of  K*  in  a  third  and 
H*b  in  a  fourth,  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  process  by  which  our  present 
MS.  became  what  it  is.  It  remains  for  critical  analysis  to  reconstruct  this 
process,  to  pick  to  pieces  the  different  elements  of  which  the  text  of  the 
MS.  consists,  to  arrange  them  in  their  order  and  determine  their  affinities 
This  analysis  will  doubtless  be  carried  further  than  it  has  been. 

•C*  H,  Arm..  EuthaL 

A  number  of  scholars  working  on  1C  have  thrown  out  suggestions  which 
would  tend  to  group  together  these  authorities,  and  possibly  to  bring  them  into 
some  further  connexion  with  1C  B.  The  MS.  H  Paul,  (unfortunately,  as  we  have 

1  A  similar  view  is  held  by  Corssen.  He  regards  the  modern  text  based  on 

1C  B  as  nur  tin  Spiegtlbild  einer  willkuriich  JixUrien  Recension  des  uiorten 

Jakrhunderts  ( Der  Cypriamiscke  Text  cL  Acta  Apostolorum ,  Berlin,  189a,  p.  34) 
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ficK  extant  for  Ramans'  bears,  upon  its  face  the  traces  of  Its  connexion  with 
the  library  of  Caesarea,  u  the  subscription  to  Ep.  to  Titos  state*  expressly 
that  the  MS.  was  corrected  *witb  the  copy  at  Caesarea  in  the  library  of  the 
holy  Famphilus  written  with  his  own  hand/  Now  in  June,  1895,  Dr.  Ren  del 
Hama  pointed  out  a  connexion  between  this  MS.  H  Paul,  and  Euthalius 
homo  fry.  p,  88).  This  had  also  been  noticed  by  Dr.  P.  Corssen  in  the 
second  of  the  two  programmes  cited  below  (p>  la).  Early  in  1894  Hen 
W*  Bodssci  brought  out  in  Gehhardt  and  Hamack’s  Tixte  m.  Unltr 
nvhrnngm  a  series  of  Ttxl-krititcho  Stud  ten  turn  N.  7*.,  in  the  course  oJ 
which  {without  any  concert  with  Dr.  Rcndel  Harm,  but  perhaps  with 
some  knowledge  of  Corssen)  he  not  only  adduced  further  evidence  of  this 
co  one  non,  but  also  brought  into  the  group  the  third  corrector  of  K  (Ke). 
A  note  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Esther  said  to  be  by  his  hand  speaks 
fca  graphic  terms  of  a  MS,  corrected  by  the  Hcxapla  of  Origen*  com 
pared  by  Antoninus  a  confessor,  and  corrected  by  Pamphilus  *  m  prison  1 
(i.  e,  just  before  his  death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian),  Attention  bad 
often  been  drawn  to  thia  note,  but  Heir  Liousset  was  the  first  to  make  the 
full  use  of  it  which  it  deserved.  He  found  on  examination  that  the  presump 
boo  raised  by  it  was  verified  and  that  there  was  a  real  and  dose  connexion 
between  the  readings  of  Ke  and  those  of  H  and  Enthalius  which  were  ind e- 
podendy  associated  with  Pamphilus1.  Lastly,  to  complete  the  series  of 
wove!  and  striking  observations,  Mr,  F.  C.  ConyLeare  comet  forward  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  (no.  46*  1895!  and  maintains 
a  farther  connexion  of  the  group  with  the  Armenian  Version,  These 
researches  are  at  present  in  full  swing,  and  will  doubtless  lead  by  degrees 
to  more  or  less  definite  results.  The  essays  which  have  been  mentioned 
all  contain  some  more  speculative  matter  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  solid 
eudesi  It  is  only  just  what  wc  should  have  expected.  The  library 
founded  by  Pam  ph  if  us  at  Caesarea  was  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
all  the  book -col  let  ion  1  in  the  early  Christian  centuries;  it  was  also  the 
gTeatest  centre  of  literary  and  copying  activity  just  at  the  moment  when 
Christ tan ity  received  its  greatest  expansion ;  the  prestige  not  only  of 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  but  of  the  still  more  potent  name  (for  some  time 
yet  to  come;  of  Ortgen*  attached  to  ft  It  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
not  been  consulted  irom  far  and  wide  and  if  the  influence  of  it  were  not  felt 
in  many  parts  of  Christendom, 

D  F  G*  Goth. 

Not  only  ii£i  mere  copy  of  D,  but  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between 
F  and  G*  e*pec tally  in  the  Greek,  It  is  not  as  yet  absolutely  determined 
what  that  relation  is.  In  an  essay  written  in  l8yi  (reprinted  in  Lightfoot. 
Uihluml  Essay in  p.  331  ff.)  Dr.  Hort  states  his  opinion  that  F  Greek  is  a  direct 
copy  of  Gv  ¥  Latin  a  Vulgate  text  partly  assimilated  to  the  Greek  and  with 
ir':-ufc  readings  from  the  Latin  of  G.  Later  (fttirod.  p.  150  he  writes 
that  F  is  *  as  ©eitainly  in  its  Greek  text  a  transcript  of  G  as  E  of  D  :  if  ool 
it  it  an  taferior  copy  of  the  same  immediate  exemplar/  This  second  alter:* a 
U*e  is  the  older  view*  adopted  by  Scrivener  (Jhtfrod.  p.  1S1,  ed,  3}  and 
maintained  with  detailed  arguments  in  two  elaborate  programmes  by 
Dr  K  Corssen  {Epp  Paulin*  Codd,  Aug,  Boom.  CUirom^  itiSy  and  1889), 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  all  speculations  on  the  “subject  of  Euthalms  have 
berr.  vuperseded  by  Fruf.  Arm  it  age  Kobinson’s  admirable  essay  in  Toxis  ana 
Studios,  lit,  3.  Both  the  text  of  Euthalms  arid  that  of  the  CWsjt  Pamphili  are 
thaw  r*  to  be  is  yet  very  uncertain  quantities.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  authorities 
in  qweaiion  ur?  really  connected,  and  that  there  are  dements  in  their  text  which 
may  he  it  useable  to  Euthalms  on  the  one  band  and  the  Caesarean  Library  oc 
(he  ocher. 
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We  are  not  sore  that  the  question  can  still  be  regarded  as  settled  In  this 
sense,  and  that  Dr.  Hort’s  original  view  is  not  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Corssen 
admits  that  there  are  some  phenomena  which  he  cannot  explain  (1887,  p.  13). 
These  would  fall  naturally  into  their  place  if  F  Glc.  is  a  copy  of  G;  and  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side  do  not  seem  to  be  decisive.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  remembered  that  F  Gk.  and  G  Gk.  are  practically  one  witness  and 
not  two. 

Dr.  Corssen  reached  a  number  of  other  interesting  conclusions.  Examining 
the  common  element  in  D  F  G  he  showed  that  they  were  ultimately  derived 
from  a  single  archetype  (Z),  and  that  this  archetype  was  written  per  cola  el 
commata ,  or  in  clauses  corresponding  to  the  sense  (sometimes  called 
ori\oi)t  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Palaeographical  Society's  facsimile  of  D 
(ser.  L  pi.  63,  64).  Here  again  we  have  another  coincidence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  workers,  lor  in  1891  Dr.  Kendel  Harris  carrying  further  a  suggestion 
of  Rettig*s  had  thrown  out  the  opinion,  that  not  only  did  the  same  system  of 
colometry  lie  behind  Cod.  A  few.  (the  other  half,  as  we  remember,  of 
G  Paul.)  and  D  Ew.  Act  (Cod.  Bezae,  which  holds  a  like  place  in  the 
Gospel  and  Acts  to  D  Paul.),  but  that  it  also  extended  to  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  Old -Latin  MS.  k  (Cod.  Bobiensis),  and  even  to  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
— to  which  we  suppose  may  now  be  added  the  Sinai  palimpsest  If  that 
were  so — and  indeed  without  this  additional  evidence — Dr.  Corssen  probably 
puts  the  limit  too  late  when  he  says  that  such  a  MS.  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  written  before  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  or  407  a.  d. 

Thus  Dr.  Corssen  thinks  that  there  arose  early  in  the  fifth  century 
a  4  Graeco-Latin  edition,’  the  Latin  of  which  was  more  in  agreement  with 
Victorinus  Ambrosiaster  and  the  Spanish  Speculum.  For  the  inter-connexion 
of  this  group  he  adduces  a  striking  instance  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  locality  in  which  it  arose  was  more  probably  Italy  than 
Africa.  As  to  the  place  of  origin  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  him 
than  as  to  the  date,  though  the  Speculum  contains  an  African  element  He 
then  points  out  that  this  Graeco-Latin  edition  has  affinities  with  the  Gothic 
Version.  The  edition  did  not  contain  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  it  ended  at  Rom.  xv.  14  (see  §  9  below) ;  it  was 
entirely  without  the  doxology  (Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

Dr.  Corssen  thinks  that  this  Graeco-Latin  edition  has  undergone  some 
correction  in  D  by  comparison  with  Greek  MSS.  and  therefore  that  it  is  in 
part  more  correctly  preserved  in  G,  which  however  in  its  turn  can  only  be 
used  for  reconstructing  it  with  caution. 

Like  all  that  Dr.  Corssen  writes  this  sketch  is  suggestive  and  likely  to  be 
fruitful,  though  we  cannot  express  our  entire  agreement  with  it  We  only 
regret  that  we  cannot  undertake  here  the  systematic  inquiry  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  made  into  the  history  of  this  group.  The  lines  which  it  should 
follow  would  be  something  of  this  kind,  u)  It  should  reconstruct  as  far  as 
possible  the  common  archetype  of  D  and  G.  (ii)  It  should  isolate  the 
peculiar  element  in  both  MSS.  and  distinguish  between  earlier  and  later 
readings.  The  instances  in  which  the  Greek  has  been  conformed  to  the  Latin 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  late  and  of  little  real  importance,  (iii)  The 
peculiar  and  ancient  readings  in  Gg  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
studied.  An  opportunity  might  be  found  of  testing  more  closely  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  propounded  in  $  9  of  this  Introduction,  (iv)  The  relations  of  the 
Gothic  Version  to  the  group  should  be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible. 
(▼)  The  characteristics  both  of  D  and  of  the  archetype  of  D  G  should  be 
compared  with  those  of  Cod.  Bezae  and  the  Old-La  tin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts. 

(3)  The  Textual  Criticism  of  Epistle  to  Romans .  The  textual 
criticism  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  generally  is  inferior  in  interest  to 
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that  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament  When  this  is 
said  it  is  not  meant  that  investigations  such  as  those  outlined  above 
are  not  full  of  attraction,  and  in  their  way  full  of  promise*  Any¬ 
thing  which  throw  s  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  text  will  be  found 
in  the  end  to  throw  new'  light  on  the  history  of  Christianity.  But 
w  hat  is  meant  is  that  the  textual  phenomena  are  less  marked,  and 
have  a  less  distinctive  and  individual  character. 

Tliis  may  be  due  to  two  causes,  both  of  which  have  really  been 
at  work*  On  the  one  hand,  the  latitude  of  variation  was  probably 
never  from  the  first  so  great ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence 
«hich  has  come  down  to  us  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
so  that  there  are  parts  of  the  history — and  those  just  the  most 
interesting  parts — which  we  cannot  reconstruct  simply  for  want  of 
material  A  conspicuous  instance  of  both  conditions  is  supplied 
by  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  *  Western  Text.'  It  is  probable 
that  this  text  never  diverged  from  the  other  branches  so  widely  as 
it  does  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts;  and  just  for  that  section  of  it 
which  diverged  most  we  have  but  little  evidence.  For  the  oldest 
forms  of  this  text  we  are  reduced  to  the  quotations  in  Teriullian 
and  Cyprian*  We  have  nothing  like  the  best  of  the  Old- La  tin  MSS* 
of  die  Gospels  and  Acts ;  nothing  like  forms  of  the  Syriac  Versions 
such  as  the  Curetonian  and  Sinai  lie ;  nothing  like  the  Dtakssarm . 

And  yet  when  we  look  broadly  at  the  variants  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  we  observe  the  same  main  lines  of  distribution  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  N*T*  A  glance  at  the  apparatus  criticus  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  will  show  the  tendency  of  the  authorities  to  fall 
into  the  groups  DE  FG;  HB;  HACLP,  These  realty  corre¬ 
spond  to  like  groups  in  the  other  Books ;  DE  FG  correspond 
to  the  group  which,  in  the  nomenclature  of  Westcott  and  Hurt,  is 
called  1  Western  NB  appear  {with  oLher  leading  MSS.  added)  to 
mark  the  line  which  they  would  call  1  Neutral  ’ ;  NACLP  would 
ifutudif  but  would  not  be  identical  with,  the  group  which  liter  call 
*  Alexandrian*'  The  later  uncials  generally  (with  accessions  every 
Dow  and  then  from  the  older  ranks)  would  constitute  the  family 
which  they  designate  as  4  Syrian/  and  which  others  have  called 
•Antiochene/  ‘Byzantine/  4 Constantin opolkan/  or  ‘Ecclesiastical*' 

Exception  is  taken  to  some  of  these  titles,  especially  to  the  term 
'  Western/  which  is  only  retained  because  of  its  long-established 
ure,  and  no  doubt  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  It  might  be  proposed  to  substitute  names 
mggf  .ttd  in  most  cases  by  the  leading  MS*  of  the  group,  but 
generalized  so  as  to  cover  other  authorities  as  well*  For  instance, 
we  might  speak  of  the  S-text  { =  *  Western the  0-iext  { = 1  Neutral '), 
the  tt-ieit  (^‘Alexandrian'),  and  die  i-text  or  ir-text  {  — 4  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  v  or  ‘  Syrian'),  Such  terms  would  beg  no  questions;  they 
would  simply  describe  facts.  It  would  be  an  advantage  that  the 
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same  term  'B-lext 4  would  be  equally  suggested  by  the  leading  MS, 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  the  term 
1  P-text,1  while  suggested  by  B,  would  carry  with  it  no  assumption 
of  superiority ;  4  o-text  *  would  recall  equally  1  Alexandrian 1  and 
*  Codex  AJexandrinus  ' ;  and  *  a-text 1  or  ‘  ir-Eext  *  would  not  imply 
any  inherent  inferiority,  but  would  only  describe  the  undoubted 
facts*  either  that  the  text  in  question  was  that  generally  accepted  by 
the  Church  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  or  that  in  its  oldest  form 
it  can  be  traced  definitely  to  the  region  of  Antioch  and  northern 
Syria,  It  is  certain  that  this  text  (alike  for  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles)  appears  in  the  fourth  century  in  this  region,  and  spread 
from  it ;  while  as  to  the  debated  point  of  its  previous  history  nothing 
would  be  either  affirmed  or  denied. 

If  some  such  nomenclature  at  this  were  adopted  a  further  step  might  be 
taken  by  distinguishing  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  same  teat  as  &1, 
B*t  &c-,  «rl,  &e.  It  would  also  have  to  be  noted  that  although  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  group  would  include  the  MS.  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  still  In  some  instances  it  would  not  include  it,  and  it  might 
even  be  ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  This  would  occur  most  often  with 
the  a- teat  and  A,  but  it  would  occur  also  occasionally  with  the  (3- text  and 
B  fas  conspicuously  in  Rom,  xi.  6). 

Such  being  the  broad  outlines  of  the  distribution  of  authorities  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  ask,  What  are  its  distinctive  and  individual 
features?  These  are  for  the  most  part  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  One  of  the  advantages  which  most  of  the  other  Epistles  possess* 
Romans  is  without ;  none  of  the  extant  fragments  of  Cod,  H  belong  to  it 
This  deprives  us  of  one  important  criterion  :  but  conclusions  obtained  for 
the  other  Epistles  may  be  applied  to  this.  For  instance,  the  student  will 
observe  carefully  the  readings  of  Nn  and  Arm,  Sufficient  note  has  unfor* 
tunatcly  not  been  taken  of  them  in  the  commentary,  as  the  clue  was  not  in 
the  writer's  hands  when  it  was  written.  In  this  respect  the  reader  must  be 
asked  to  supplement  it.  He  should  of  course  apply  the  new  test  with 
caution,  and  judge  each  case  on  its  merits :  only  careful  use  can  show  to  what 
extent  it  is  valid.  When  we  consider  the  mixed  origin  of  nearly  all  ancient 
texts,  sweeping  propositions  and  absolute  rules  are  seen  to  be  out  of 
place. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  the  textual  apparatus  of  Romans  may  be 
said  to  be  these  :  (i)  the  general  inferiority  in  t©ldness  and  originality  of  the 
8-  (or  Western)  text ;  (it)  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  Western  element  in 
B,  which  therefore  when  it  is  combined  with  authorities  of  the  8-  or  Western 
type  ii  diminished  in  value ;  (till  the  consequent  rise  in  importance  of  the 
group  KAC  ;  (ivl  the  existence  of  a  few  scattered  readings  either  of  B  alone 
or  of  B  in  eombinath-n  with  one  or  two  other  authorities  which  have  eon* 
stderable  intrinsic  probability  and  may  be  right. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  heads. 

(i)  The  first  must  be  taken  with  the  reservations  noted  above.  The 
Western  or  S-tcxt  has  not  it  is  true  the  bold  and  interesting  variations  which 
are  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  It  has  none  of  the  striking  inter* 
polauona  which  m  those  Books  often  bring  in  ancient  and  valuable  matter 
That  mny  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  interpolations  in  question  art 
for  the  most  part  historical,  and  therefore  would  naturally  be  looked  for  in 
the  Historical  Books,  In  Ep.  to  Romans  the  more  important  8- variants 
are  not  interpolations  but  omissions  (as  e.  g,  In  the  Gospel  of  St,  Luke).  Still 
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these  variants  preserve  some  of  the  freedom  of  correction  and  paraphrase  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  elsewhere. 

E.  g.  tii,  9  r (  TpQ*aT*xQfif*  wiptaao v  ;  D*  Gf  Chrys*  Orig,-lat  aL  i  rt  oZv  ; 
TpQtXvfitOa  \  rtl> 

if*  19  ov  imT**6i}rJt»  DEFG,  5cc.  Orig.-lat  Epiph.  Ambrstr*  a/.t 
MiTfvuTjcm'  H  A  BC  aL 

v.  14  Iwl  roi*  iftoprrivavTQt  6af  6jt  67**1  Orig.-lat*  Coda.  Lat,  ap, 
Ang,,  Ambrstr. :  iwl  rofct  ApopnjaayTas  rtL 
vu  6  tov  Boyarov  DEFG,  CatLL  ap.  Grig,*  I  at  al. :  d*o&WFT#i  rtL 
xii.  11  KRtpip  SouAiuoPTfr  D®  ¥  G,  Codd.  Lat .  ap.  Hi  cion.  up. 
Orig.dat.  Arabrstr.  \  r#  Kvpjy  GovA^ovrfi  rtL 
13  raft  t&*ian  tvr  dyW  D*  F  G,  Ctdd.  ap.  Theod.  Mops.  ap. 
Qrig.-lat,  Hil.  Ambrstr,  a/, :  rati  XP**ati  T^v  Aytarv  rtL  [These 
two  readings  were  perhaps  due  in  the  first  instance  to  accidental 
errors  of  transcription.] 
n,  1 3  vkypotpopfiGtn  BFG:  wXtj  pupai  rtL 
a 2  ffoAAdjor  BDEFG:  rd  roAAd  rtL 
31  Bmp&popla  B  D*  F  Gr  Ambrstr, ;  SicwoWa  rtL 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  branch  of  the  teat  is  the  history  of  its 
antecedents  os  represented  by  the  common  archetype  of  D  G,  and  even  more 
by  the  peculiar  element  in  G.  The  most  prominent  of  these  readings  are 
discussed  below  hi  $  9,  but  a  still  further  investigation  of  them  in  connexion 
with  allied  phenomena  in  other  Epistles  is  desirable, 

(ii)  It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  the  last  three  readings  just  given  B  joins 

with  tie  unmistakably  Western  authorities.  And  this  phenomenon  is  in 
poser  of  tact  frequently  repeated-  We  have  it  also  in  the  omission  oi 
**p&rror  t  (6;  om.  yap  iii  a ;  om.  rjj  tferw  v*  1 ;  ®ins*  pi*  vi  tt ;  td 
Jratcov*  Qiitotf  Unvpa  viii.  1 1  (where  however  there  it  a  great  mass  of  other 
authorities) ;  *om  Iquoiri  and  *om.  «  vtxpav  viii*  34 ;  ^  ix.  4  ■  ins. 

ala  is,  19;  *3ti  after  vtfjtou  and  ®+awTd  ins-  after  vot^oat  x,  3 ;  f  v  [ruff]  x* 
10;  ®om*  yAp  xiv*  g  ;  om.  dirotiotau,  torn,  0r£  xiv.  it;  *add  a/ta*- 
BaXl(*rat  %  du-fltvri  xiv*  31  ;  xt,  7;  r^v  xv.  17, 

It  t#  perhaps  significant  that  in  all  the  instances  marked  with  •  the  group 
m  joined  by  K*.  It  may  be  through  a  copy  related  to  the  ‘Code*  Pam- 
phi  It  *  that  these  readings  came  into  R  We  also  note  that  the  latest  and 
wont  of  all  the  reading*  found  in  B,  the  Jong  addition  in  xi*  6  #1  A3  If  tpyvw 
oforn  (om.  lari  B)  ipyor  ovxiri  lari  (j rV  B ;  ipya*  ai.) 

b  shared  by  B  with  K*  L  In  the  instances  marked  with  ft  and  in  iv.  13 
B  agree*  not  with  D  but  with  G ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in 
win,  34  (om.  ‘Iijows;  and  in  xt,  7  it  agree*  with  D  against  G  ;  to  that  the 
resemblance  to  the  peculiar  element  in  the  latter  MS*  doe*  not  stand  out 
quite  dearly*  In  the  other  instances  both  D  and  G  are  represented* 

(iii)  When  B  thus  goes  over  to  the  Western  or  B- group  the  main  support 
of  the  alternative  reading  is  naturally  thrown  upon  tt  A  L,  This  is  a  group 
which  outride  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  especially  in  Past*  Epp*  Meb.  and 
Apoc.  (with  or  without  other  support)  has  not  seldom  preserved  the  right 
reading.  It  becomes  in  fact  the  main  group  wherever  B  is  not  extant  The 
principal  difficulty — and  it  U  one  of  the  chief  of  the  not  very  numerous 
textual  difficulties  in  Romans — -is  to  determine  whether  these  MSS.  really 
rrttifl  the  original  text  or  whether  their  reading  is  one  of  the  finer  Alexan¬ 
drian  corrections*  This  ambiguity  besets  us  (e.g*>  in  the  very  cample* 
attestation  of  viii*  11.  The  combination  is  strengthened  where  KA  are 
joined  by  the  Westerns  ms  in  iii,  a 8*  In  this  instance,  as  in  a  few  others, 
they  are  opposed  by  B  Ct  a  pair  which  do  not  carry  quite  as  much  weight 
in  the  Epistles  as  they  would  in  the  Gospels* 

(iv)  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  hut  the  value  of  B  seems  to  Hue  when 
II  la  deserted  by  all  of  nearly  all  other  uncial*.  Appearances  may  b« 
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deceptive,  but  there  u  not  a  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the  following 
leadings  belong  to  the  soundest  innermost  kernel  of  the  MS. 
iv.  I  om.  ti/njiUtHU. 

▼.  6d  7«. 

vii.  *5  ydfut  rf  e«$. 

viiL  sa  6  ydp  $kiwu,  rlt  tX«f£«i  ; 
a.  9  vd  .  . .  Sr*  Kvpios  *If  aodt. 
xiv.  13  om.  wpdcMoppa  .  . .  fj. 
zv.  ip  □s'ctz/iarot  without  addition. 

As  all  these  readings  have  been  discussed  more  or  less  felly  in  the  com 
mentary,  they  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  Two  more  readings  present 
considerable  attractions, 
ix.  33  om.  koL 
xvi.  27  om.  ft. 

They  are  however  open  to  some  suspicion  of  being  corrections  to  ease  the 
construction.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  they  are  valid  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  Such  exceptions 
there  undoubtedly  are;  and  it  is  at  least  a  tenable  view  that  these  are 
among  them. 

Other  singular,  or  subsingular,  readings  of  B  will  be  found  in  xv.  4,  13, 
jo,  3a.  But  these  are  less  attractive  and  less  important. 


§  8.  Literary  History. 

The  literary  history  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  begins  earlier 
than  that  of  any  other  book  of  the  N.T.  Not  only  is  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  quoted  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  but 
even  within  the  N.T.  canon  there  are  very  close  resemblances  both 
in  thought  and  language  between  it  and  at  least  three  other  books ; 
these  resemblances  we  must  first  consider. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
following  table  the  passages  in  which  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  two  Epistles  are  compared : 

Rom.  ix.  25  Makiaoj  rbv  06  kadr 
pov  kaov  pov,  leai  r1)w  ovx  Ijyawrj- 
ft ivrjv  ^yawrjptvrjy. 

Rom. ix.  3a,  33  vpo<ri*oipav  r$ 

X lOy  tov  wpoatcupparot,  xaffwt 
yiy pavrou,  '18  ov,  rlOrjpi  4r  Xidty 
klOov  w  poo  m6  pparot  Mai  tt4t- 
pav  oMav&dkov’  ttal  6  wiartvww 
It*  abrf  06  Maraicxvy^im 
Otrai. 


Rom.  xii.  I  wapaorijoai  rd  adtpara 
ipwv  Ova  lay  (Sfoav,  dylay,  tvopta- 
toy  rip  0c$,  rijy  koyut^y  karpttay 
itpojv. 

Rom.  xii.  a  pi)  avaxv A*®T^ 
(taOt  rf  alStvi  tout?. 


I  Peter  ii.  10  of  worl  06  ka6t ,  wvw 
8\  ka&s  0«ov,  oi  oust  Ijktijptvoi,  put 
8i  IktrjOivTti. 

I  Peter  ii.  6-8  T Sod,  riOrjpi  |r 
Xt wy  kl$or  dxpoyojviatov  itcktfcrdy, 

tVTipQV  Mai  6  WI<JT<V<UW  a{*r$ 

o&  pi}  Marataxuy&i  .  •  .  ofrros 

iytyqOij  tit  MHpakljy  ywvtas,  *wcd 
klOos  wpoamdpparot  teal  wirpa 
a tcayb&Kov,  ot  wpoo  m6wtovo i  Ty 
k6y<p  dwuOovyra ,  (If  b  Mai  4r(- 
Orjaav, 

I  Peter  it  5  dwtviyicai  vytvparucds 
Ovalat  *iwpoa8(MTovt  0cy  &d  *1. 
Xp. 

1  Peter  L  14  pi}  e’ve’xVMarcfd- 
ptwoi  raff  wpdrtpow  iw  rf  dywolq,  bpSm 
bnOvpUut. 
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The  following  passages  seem  to  be  modelled  on  Sl  Paul1  a 
though  is  and  words : 


Kora,  xiL  j  AXkd  ippwt  it  rtr  t6 
0vfpa¥t i>  *  ,  * 

6  £4  gaflrpara  *ard 

Tt^  %ap  iv  3<i0*frav  At*** 
ftp  .  ,  t  ih  Siajf o»f tayr  fr  rp 

taurortf  .  . * 

3  i^.ioTf  ui  A  St  At  ipfpta* 

Cl  also  Rom.  xiii.  11-14;  $~io; 
«ii  9,  13- 


Rom.  xu,  9  6  d-jftJwij  dvvrd- 
ifiroi  .  .  .  10  r§  ^uAaBiA^fg 

in  dAAfj  Aon*  fiAvtfrifjfOi. 

Rom,  xiL  f  6  tA  atrA  th  Akk^kotn 

f  P<?f  pilfTir  T4  V^TfA-ti  <f>po* 

r«5tTitf  aAAd  roti  rarnifoii 

«v' 

*7  ^ A # v  1  d*W  tfavau 

A.t  a&t  *r ir  *aAd 

irartt  w  urttTTVr  AtrQfAnm* 

tS  it  Avtatov,  r A  *£  i>i&wr7  /wri 
9&*tm¥  drQpwww*  •  Ip  7^ t 
Cl  tUo  TV.  9,  14, 

Rout,  niL  t  waaa  i^vx^l  ((ovaimt 
I  V  If  4  .ffOif 

oC  yip  Ivtit  if odd-fa  <1  jMtJ  bwA  (9  «  o  v, 
«i  li  Oiflai  ford  Srcif  TiraYjifrai 

*f*fr  .  .  . 

3  ot  yV  dfxovrct  ofor  ttai  $6&o i 

r*  ilyafff  *V>tv  dXAd  ry  «a«  f>  , 

4  Stav  yap  bamtrth  lmvt  **- 

Suiit  its  Ap-jr^r  rd  *a«vr  irpu<r, 

.  .  * 

7  dw6<5ar*  «affi  Tflf  kfriAdr  rp 

vSv  tpopor  rAv  <f**pnvt  7 $  tA  t ikvt 

tA  Hkot,  Tft  T&V  tpu&ov  rAv  1$V0QV¥ 
tip  H}v  titifv  rtfkifP* 


I  Peter  iv,  7-1 !  vtfrrsjv  hi  tA  tike* 

$yyt*f  ffmtppat^aatt  otfr  #al  Tifr- 
ifr art  fir  wpo&tvx&f  *pA  irdpTaf*  tV 
ffl  latxok  AyArfr  ixrtyjj  i\otTtt^ 
dx*  iyainj  tfoA(frr«J  wkrj&u?  apapTtHjy' 

*ptk6[tvot  #fi  dAAijXovt,  dktv  yoyyv* 
Vfmv1  ixaaTct  ita&wt  fkafl # 
pa,  iff  iatrTOwf  awfd  SiatfGPo  ut  r  t  ft 
un  xn hoi  qIkw&phh  wmxlktjt  x^Pi70f 

0<ar  «f  Tij  AaAfi\  <fo  Adyta  ti 

Tii  hiatortt,  &s  If  Urxvu*  i*  XW*< 

A  St 6$ 

1  Peter  i.  aa  ifvxAt  l pair  Ayn* 
xArtt . , .  tit  tfnkn&tktpiav  d vvv6- 
ttpiTO*  U  xnp5iai  Akkfkovt  d-yainj- 
aar*  hrrtvw tr 

1  Peter  iii  8*  9  34  riAot,  wd^Tit 

6ft6tpp0r* ?t  ^tr^jmSftf.  ipiX,£&tkifK>tt 
titaxkajXvoi,  rawtt  v6fpw*t>  p  ^ 
dxfliiSdTTit  «a*ii  d  ¥tt  xaxov 
fj  kmAopta*  dvr*  kotAopiat,  ToCvavriw 
Si  tuAo7o9TTitt  Sn  tli  tovto  ttkly 
$Tjtt  fra  46A07 (4 p  *kfpo¥Ofk^0if ti  . . . 

ti  je«A«rdrw  3<  dirJ  irairot!,,  xal 
w uiTjuaTot  u yaivv*  (tjT^odrstf  t  t p  ff  y  tj y 
ttal  Atm£dfv  aitrqv, 

t  Peter  ii.  13-17  t v  or  d  717  ti  frdep 
AvSfKuiui'r}  trrt&ti  3td  Kt/pioPf 

«Ff  1  Ba<i iku,  aft  tv? pixoyrlf  dr* 
Ayipr»OiPr  dr  3ip  a^ruD  vt fiwojplvoii  tit 
txBimjGtr  tta*<>wQiwv  (it  envoy  3i 

£700 ottvtuw  6t(  o&rui  (trri  tA  SikrjfjLa 

T  00  OioC  ..  .  wdPTai  Ti^^ffaTf’  TTJ ¥ 

AAtktpotTfrtx  Ay  aw  at  ^  rdp  St  At 

ipQ&ttttP  i’  t6p  ^aOiAla  Tj^ari, 


Although  equal  stress  cannot  be  bid  on  all  these  passages  the 
fesembiance  is  too  great  and  too  constant  to  be  merely  acci¬ 
dental.  In  t  Pet,  ii,  6  we  have  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.  with 
the  tame  variations  from  the  LXX  that  we  find  in  Rom,  ix,  32 
(tee  the  note).  Not  only  do  we  find  the  same  thoughts,  such  as 
the  metaphorical  use  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (Rom,  xii,  1 ;  1  Pei, 
zL  5)*  and  ibc  same  rare  words,  such  as  4A,cr^/*aTf{fir^iuf  m'virA- 
tptrat,  but  in  one  passage  (Rom,  aiii.  1-7;  1  Pet.  ii,  >  3—1 7  J 
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have  what  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence,  the  same  ideas 
occurring  in  the  same  order.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  of 
the  two  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  earlier.  St  Paul  works 
out  a  thesis  clearly  and  logically;  St  Peter  gives  a  series  of 
maxims  for  which  he  is  largely  indebted  to  St.  Paul.  For  example, 
in  Rom.  xiii.  7  we  have  a  broad  general  principle  laid  down, 
St  Peter,  clearly  influenced  by  the  phraseology  of  that  passage, 
merely  gives  three  rules  of  conduct  In  St.  Paul  the  language 
and  ideas  come  out  of  the  sequence  of  thought;  in  St.  Peter 
they  are  adopted  because  they  had  already  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  relation  between  the  two  Epistles  is  supported  by  other 
independent  evidence.  The  same  relation  which  prevails  between 
the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  also 
found  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  same  hypothesis  harmonizes  best  with  the  facts  in  that  case 
also.  The  three  Epistles  are  all  connected  with  Rome:  one  of 
them  being  written  to  the  city,  the  other  two  in  all  probability 
being  written  from  it.  We  cannot  perhaps  be  quite  certain  as 
to  the  date  of  1  Peter,  but  it  must  be  earlier  than  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  who  quote  it ;  while  it  in  its  turn  quotes  as  we  see  at  least 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  these  the  most  important  We  may 
notice  that  these  conclusions  harmonize  as  far  as  they  go  with  the 
view  taken  in  $  3,  that  St.  Peter  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  had  not  visited  it  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written.  In  early  church  history  arguments  are  rarely  conclusive  ; 
and  the  even  partial  coincidence  of  different  lines  of  investigation 
adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  each. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  again  was  probably 
indebted  to  the  Romans,  the  resemblance  between  Rom.  iv.  17 
and  Heb.  xi.  11  is  very  close  and  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
notes,  while  in  Rom.  xii.  19,  Heb.  x.  30,  we  have  the  same 
passage  of  Deuteronomy  quoted  with  the  same  marked  diver¬ 
gences  from  the  text  of  the  LXX.  This  is  not  in  itself  conclusive 
evidence;  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  form  of  the  version 
current,  in  fact  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking  so ;  but  the 
hypothesis  that  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  used  the  Romans  is 
certainly  the  simplest.  We  again  notice  that  the  Hebrews  is 
a  book  closely  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  as  is  proved  by 
its  early  use  in  that  Church,  and  if  it  were,  as  is  possible,  written 
from  Rome  or  Italy  its  indebtedness  to  this  Epistle  would  be 
accounted  for.  The  two  passages  referred  to  are  quoted  below; 
and,  although  no  other  passages  resemble  one  another  sufficiently 
to  be  quoted,  yet  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  other  of  the 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Hebrews  which  are  Pauline  in  character 
may  have  been  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle« 
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The  passages  referred  to  are  the  following  : 


Rota,  rr.  17-ii  wkrt »  0©  fri- 

wtiwti  reij  (i»ratovirT0f  tow 

rttpOvt  .  .  *  JfflflJ  fi'ff  Tp 

VTtOTtr  )ff#  lavToV  ffU/ia 

r§r**pup4vi ir  {oarovro*  rijj 
row  f  #aJ  rr)r  v  w  ttjj 

^IjTyXU  I^xif  #l>  A)  T^K  ^07- 
7  *  A  <<**  ro5  ©toy  ©v 

dAA‘  ir*&i’vnpw8t)  t§ 
iiffT 4(f  lovx  &i£ar  rf  0#fp  rai 
ffAqpa^opf^tli  Bn  A  JirfryyfArai 
lurardf  ioti  #al  iraityitiu, 

Rom  lii  19  ipot  itf&xT)Qiit  lym 

drraroBuam,  A^jpat  Kipioi. 


Heb*  xu  1 1*  11  wtvtft  *al  aflr^  Xnppo 
Bvratur  ft*  earafJoA^r  avippa ro% 
JAa£#r  xn|  Trapd  ttmpBr  i$At*taip  JircJ 
t(9T^r  ^‘fqaaro  rBr  ivayyttkA* 
prror*  flii  *al  J fit*  iyti'vJi&T}aavt 
JCfflj  Tfl  UTfl  ¥4V*  ttpwpirav  ,  ,  * 

IQ  XoyiodptVQi  Brt  ita.t  I*  r§*pwp 
kyiiptow  4t*r  a  t  dr  B 


Hcb*  x,  30  ipot  lyu 

ayraiioflaKrcL'*. 


When  we  pass  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  we  approach  a  much 
more  difficult  problem.  The  relation  between  it  and  the  Epistle 
10  the  Romans  has  been  often  and  hotly  debated;  for  it  is 
1  theological  as  well  as  a  literary  question.  The  passages  which 
resemble  one  another  in  the  two  Epistles  are  given  at  length  by 
Prof.  Mayor  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  p,  xaii,  who 
argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date  of  the  Romans.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  important  of  these ;  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  all  his  instances : 


Rom.  iL  I  ara*,©Ad7i7T©i  *Tr  w 
ArBpmw*  trar  B  Kpiraur'  Ir  or  yAp 
tfhiiB  rBr  tr*por%  mavrB*  Kara- 
mpimr  rd  yap  avrd  wpd&fftn  6 
*pkw+m 

Rom.  ii  1 3  oi  yAf t  a]  djtpoarui 

fv^Ov  &«cu<eh  [t  £  I  0f$  dAX'  til 

w **e rat  ropov  BtHaucOtfOarrai. 

Rom,  ir*  1  natripopptv  *ipyKl*at 
*A&pad p  tBr  itp&itaropa  Bp®* 
wrd  irdpiFa  ;  4l  yap  *A ftpaap  If 
ipymv  I  Blent iflfj.  i\u  itavxypa. 

Rohl  ir.  30  #I»  &i  Ira 774X1  or 

rci  0#otJ  oB  Bi  *  v  pi$t}  rp  artorff. 
Aaa'  irfBwa^uir&Tj  rj*  riffr*. 

Rom.  v.  3-5  ^  toi'i 

#Aj^gdir.  ilSdriFt  In  AXi^ii  iff©* 

r 4 r  *ar»/rYo{fTa4,  iji  Al  i  pro/i-jr^ 

4tiffi/M)r»  B  M  Icnrifii)  lArifia4 
W  lArif  oti  raraicr  ari  ^  dyawij 

PVV  9lOV  tMfJpTOl. 


James  ir.  IT  ^  raraAnAfir*  4AA^- 
Aoji%  dAtA^oi.  A  ffaToAaAiup  ABiXtpavt  IJ 
apivwv  r&v  dAfA^Ar  av?ov,  xaTuXaXti 
wBftov.  «al  Kpivtt  *t  5 i  tr6fto*  apl- 

rcif,  ©If*  ff  ronjT^f  vtjpvv,  dAAd  n p*r^i 

J»me»  i.  32  yivtaQ*  Al  ronjrai 
kiyavt  *al  pd)  fitWot'  &*  pe  ar  ai  ira pa- 
A071  \{&p.tvo*  iai/Tour. 

Jehtim  iL  21  *ASpa.dfi  B  war^p 
$/*&¥  flfrr  if  tpymv 
drirf7icar  *laaii«  tBv  rldr  arrov  Iri  rd 

BwrmtTTTipiQv ; 

fames  L  6  alr^iTai  Bt  Jr  aiant 

fajBiy  Btattpty 4p.tr o%"  B  yap  BtaxptrB- 
ptrat  iontf  *XvBwrt  Ba\Aija jj§  dr# pt- 
(opitfy  *al  famfoptvy. 

James  I.  2-4  rdefor  x;a/t4r  ^Tijaa^ei 
frar  ««[pa<r/jact  rf^tWa^rt  r©i*iA©if. 
7i»wtf*DrTif  5ri  tB  Btutipier  l p£tr  tiji 
wiijTtM  KnTtpyr>{* rtu  ir opar  17 r+  1)  fij 
lira  pari)  f pyov  ri\tto*  ix*Tatrhja  fra 


*  The  1  XX  of  Bent  xatii.  3£  reoHf  Ir  Bp drriitio&wffiw,  bra* 

«©aX|  4  ftfW  nirw 
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Rom.  vii.  a 3  81  {riper  r6p  or 

Ir  rots  piktol  pov,  dvrtOTpa- 
verifier  or  r$  w6pup  rov  root  pov, 
Mai  c&xpak *rrt{orr&  pic  4*  r&  v6pqt  rrjt 
Ap apriat  rip  6tti  ir  roTr  piktot  pov. 

Rom.  xiii.  ia  &woO<vn(0a  oZv 
rd  fpya  rov  ox6rovtt  lvdvawpt9a  81 
rd  SwXa  rov  forrSt. 


James  !▼.  1  viler  v6\tpoi  mi  w6$ er 
pd\at  ir  6puV ;  ova  trr«v8«r,  ia  rcvr 
ilbovwv  bpwv  w  or  par*vop4rmv  dr 
roi»  piktotr  bpanr; 

James  i.  ai  droll/icroi  rarer 
fivvaplav  ml  vtpioottay  tcaxias  ir 
T17T1  &i£ac$ c  rdr  tptpvro*  koyow  rdr 
tiwaptvov  <r&<rai  rdf  tfvxAt  bpoinr. 


We  may  be  expressing  an  excessive  scepticism,  but  these  resem¬ 
blances  seem  to  us  hardly  close  enough  to  be  convincing,  and  the 
priority  of  St  James  cannot  be  proved.  The  problem  of  literary 
indebtedness  is  always  a  delicate  one ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
a  definite  objective  standpoint;  and  writers  of  competence  draw 
exactly  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  facts.  In  order  to 
justify  our  sceptical  attitude  we  may  point  out  that  resemblances 
in  phraseology  between  two  Christian  writers  do  not  necessarily 
imply  literary  connexion.  The  contrast  between  ax poaral  and  noirjrai 
was  not  made  by  either  Su  Paul  or  St.  James  for  the  first  time ; 
metaphors  like  fyoavpifas,  expressions  like  cV  rjpjpa  dpyrje  compared 
with  iv  ip*PQ  <T<t>ayrjs  (both  occur  in  the  O.T.),  the  phrase  v6pos 
iktvBtplas  might  all  have  independent  sources.  Nor  are  there 
any  passages  where  we  find  the  same  order  of  thought  (as  in 
1  Peter)  or  the  same  passage  of  the  O.T.  quoted  with  the  same 
variations — either  of  which  would  form  stronger  evidence.  The 
resemblance  is  closest  in  Rom.  v.  3-5  =  James  i.  2-4  and  in 
Rom.  vii.  23  =  James  iv.  1,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  by  them¬ 
selves  to  establish  a  case. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  polemical  passages,  we  may  admit 
that  *  Paul  betrays  a  consciousness  that  Abraham  had  been  cited 
as  an  example  of  works  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  word 
\oyi(opai  is  inconsistent  with  this/  But  the  controversy  must  have 
been  carried  on  elsewhere  than  in  these  writings,  and  it  is  equall) 
probable  that  both  alike  may  be  dealing  with  the  problem  as  it 
came  before  them  for  discussion  or  as  it  was  inherited  from  the 
schools  of  the  Rabbis  (see  further  the  note  on  p.  102).  There  is, 
we  may  add,  no  marked  resemblance  in  style  in  the  controversial 
passage  further  than  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  dealing 
with  the  same  subject-matter.  There  is  nothing  decisive  to  prove 
obligation  on  the  part  of  either  Epistle  to  the  other  or  to  prove 
the  priority  of  either.  The  two  Epistles  were  written  in  the  same 
small  and  growing  community  which  had  inherited  or  created 
a  phraseology  of  its  own,  and  in  which  certain  questions  early 
acquired  prominence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  deals  with  the  same  controversy  as  does  that  to  the 
Romans;  it  may  even  possibly  be  directed  against  St.  Paul’s 
leaching  or  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  followers;  but  there  is  no 
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proof  that  either  Epistle  was  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
other*  There  are  no  resemblances  in  style  sufficient  to  prove  literary 
connexion. 

One  other  book  of  the  NT,  may  just  be  mentioned.  If  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  Jude  be  compared  with  that  at  the  end  of 
Romans  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  quite  independent. 
It  may  be  that  they  follow  a  common  form  derived  from  Jewish 
doxologies,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  concluding  verses  of 
the  Romans  formed  a  model  which  was  widely  adopted  in  the 
Christian  Church*  We  certainly  seem  to  find  doxologies  of  the 
same  type  ns  these  two  in  i  Clem*- Rom-  briv,  bev,  %  •  Mart  Polyc* 
nx  ;  it  is  followed  also  in  Eph*  iii.  20.  The  resemblance  in  form 
of  the  doxologies  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  one 
another. 


Rom.  rrL  15-ay  r§  Bi  dw9- 

mi*P  GTt}pi(iU  m  .  m  fiuPqt 

XptGrov, 

[fj  4  ill  tout  etiftirav. 


Jude  24 „  25  r ip  51  tvpuplpp 

$vAu(ai  6^juii  irTaiarow,  &rijam 

m  .  .  dptoftavt  +  *  .  i7a.'Ttjpi 

5jdt  xpiurav  Tnv  Kt>pfau 

B6{at  fityaXwivPfft  jrpdrur  W 
Ifavtfta,  rrp&  trn n <i j  tov  alaivot  xal  rw 
mat  fit  n&VTat  raiit  aluipa*.  ajj.T}*'., 


When  we  enter  the  sub-apostolic  age  the  testimony  to  the  use 
of  the  Epistle  ia  full  and  ample*  The  references  to  it  in  Clement  of 
Rome  are  numerous.  We  can  go  further  than  this,  the  discus* 
stern s  on  nittrtt  and  flweatcfrvwy  (see  p*  147)  show  clearly  that  Clement 
used  this  Epistle  at  any  rate  as  a  theological  authority.  Bishop 
Light  foot  has  well  pointed  out  how  he  appears  as  reconciling  and 
combining  four  different  types  of  Apostolic  teaching*  The  Apostles 
belong  to  an  older  generation,  their  writings  have  become  subjects 
of  discussion*  Cement  is  already  beginning  to  build  up,  however 
inadequately,  a  Christian  theology  combining  the  teaching  of  the 
different  writers  of  an  earlier  period.  If  we  turn  to  Ignatius1 
kuers  what  will  strike  us  is  that  the  words  and  ideas  of  the  Apostle 
have  become  incorporated  with  the  mind  of  the  writer*  It  is  not 
so  much  that  he  quotes  as  that  he  can  never  break  away  from 
the  circle  of  Apostolic  ideas.  The  books  of  the  N.T*  have  given 
him  hit  vocabulary  and  form  the  source  of  his  thoughts*  Polycarp 
quotes  more  freely  and  more  definitely*  His  Epistle  is  almost 
a  cento  of  N.T.  passages,  and  among  them  are  undoubted  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Romans.  As  the  quotations  of  Polycarp  come  from 
Rom*,  1  Cor*,  2  Cor.,  Gal,  Eph.,  Phil*,  1  Tim*,  2  Tim*,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  tit  at  he  possessed  and  made  use  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  might 
be  found  in  the  desire  he  shows  to  make  a  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Ignatius.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  do  this  if  he  already  tx>s- 
sesaed  collections  of  letters;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  maintain 
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that  the  Ignatian  letters  were  formed  into  one  collection  before 
those  of  St.  Paul  had  been.  Assuming  then,  as  we  are  entitled  to 
do,  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  represent  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century  we  find  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  that  time 
widely  read,  treated  as  a  standard  authority  on  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  taking  its  place  in  a  collection  of  Pauline  letters. 

The  following  are  quotations  and  reminiscences  of  the  Epistle 


in  Clement  of  Rome : 

Rom.  i.  21  kaworiadij  ^  dab- 
rtros  abr&r  xapSia. 


Rom.  ii.  24  rd  ydp  dropa  rov 
8* ov  Si  bpas  0kaasprj  ptirai  Ik 
rots  t&vtatv,  waOsus  yiypawrau 

Rom.  iv.  7  “  Mawdptot  d<pi- 
Byaar  al  drdpiai  wal  &r  lire- 
wakdspOrjoar  ai  dpaprlar 
8  lawaptos  drr)p  $  ob  pi) 
koyiarjrat  Kvpiot  dpaprlav.” 

?&  pawapia  pc  oZr  obrot 
t^k  wtptropifr ;  1)  wal  kwl  rip 
d Kpo&vor'iav ; 

Rom.  Yi.  1  rt  odr  kpovptr; 
kwifjUvsup.fr  rrj  dpaprts},  Ira  if  xdpit 
vktordoy  j  pi)  ytvono. 


Rom.  L  29  «ir Xrjpsupiwom  wdsrp 
ddtwls},  wovrjfHSf,  wkt 0K«f  i?,  wawia , 
ptorovs  spBorov,  <p6rov ,  kpidot,  di- 
kovfwaKor)Btlast\piBvpiardt,«a- 
rakdkovt ,  Btoarvy tit,  bfipards, 
bwtpijspdrovt,  dka(6rat,  Isptvpt- 
rdt  Ktucarv,  yovtvair  drtiOtit,  dsrwk- 
rovt,  daw  Sirovs,  dsrrdpyovt ,  dvtkrrf- 
porar  otrirts,  rd  Sucaisvpa  rov  0« ov 
iwiyrdrrts,  on  ol  ri  rotavra 
wpdaaorrts  aficw  Bardrov  flair, 
ov  pdror  abrd  voiovoir,  dkkd  wot 
ovr  tvdoxovair  rots  wpdaaovair, 
Rom.  iz.  4,  5  Srr  . . .  i)  karptla 
wal  al  kwayytkiai,  8rr  ol  waripts,  teal 
If  3rr  d  Xpiardt  rd  ward  adpwa . 


Rom.  ziii.  1,  2  1 m<ra  ifoxb  Ifov- 
aicus  vwfpfxovoatt  bworraaoiaBor  ov 
ydp  tanr  Ifovata  ft  pi)  bwd  Ocov,  ai 
Si  obsrai  bwd  Btov  rtraypivau  flair . 
Start  d  drnraaadptrot  rf  Ifowri? 


Clem.  36  did  rovrov  1)  dovrtros 
wal  koworotpkrr)  diarota  ifpwr  dra- 
Bdkkti  tit  rd  davpaardr  abrov  spivs. 

Clem.  51  did  rd  awkrjpvrBrjrou 
abrsbr  rdt  davrirov »  wapdiat. 

Clem.  47  Start  wal  fikaasprjpias 
kwtsptptoBai  t sp  dr 6 pan  K vpiov  did 
rifv  bptrkpar  dspposrbrrp. 

Clem.  50  Mawdpioi  &r  dpi- 
Brjaar  al  droplai  wal  &r  kwtwa- 
kbspOrjaar  al  dpaprlar  pawdpiot 
drifp  $  ob  pi)  koyiarjrai  Kvpios 
dpaprlav.  obM  ksrrtr  Ik  rip  ardpan 
abrov  ddkot.  ovrot  S  pawapiapds 
lytvtro  iwi  rovt  kwktktypirovt  bwd  rov 
0<ov  *.tA. 

Clem.  33  rl  odr  wotr/aotptr ,  dScA- 
spot;  dpyrfosvptr  dvd  rrjt  dyaOowsMtas 
wal  kywaraktimjpfr  rijr  dydwrjr;  prj- 
Bapws  rovro  kdasu  6  dtawdrrp  ksp’  i)pir 
yt  ytvrjBrfyai. 

Clem.  35  dwopfHXpavrts  dsp '  kavran 
waoar  ddiwiar  seed  dropiar ,  wkto- 
rt(lar ,  tpt it,  waworjOtiat  rt  was 
ddkov »,  ifnOvpiapovs  rt  wal  wara~ 
kakidtfdtoarvylarfbwtprjpariar 
rt  wal  dka(ortlar ,  wtrodo^isxr  rt  wal 
dspikof trior,  ravra  ydp  ol  w pda- 
a  or  r  ft  snvyyrol  rf)  0c$  bwdpxovair" 
ob  pdror  d\  ol  wpdaaorrtt  airrd , 
dkkd  seal  ol  avrtvdowovrrts  adroit. 


Clem.  32  If  abrov  ydp  Uptft  wal 
Atvtrai  wdrrtt  ol  ktirovpyovvrtt  r$ 
Ovaiaanjpi^t  rov  0cov*  If  abrov  d 
K vpiot  'lrjaovt  rd  ward  adpwam  If 
avrov  fiaaiktis  wal  dpxorrtt  wal  i)yov~ 
ptroi  ward  rdr  *IovSar, 

Clem.  61  av,  diawor a,  tdatwas  rip 
kfovaiar  rrjt  Qaaiktias  abroit  did  rov 
ptyakowptwom  wal  dytwdirjyffrov  wpa~ 
rovt  aov ,  tit  rd  yivSta worras  1)pat  rip 
bwd  aov  abroit  dtdopin)r  dbgm  wal 
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n  row  0<ov  ktara t§  dvBtonjKtv  ol  ripijv  httordootohcu  ahroTt,  prjkiv  irar- 
m  dr^«rrf^r(»  ^avroTi  x^fia  A$-  novpivovt  rf  Btk^pari  crow, 
porra*. 

References  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  are  the  following : 


Rom.  L  3  rev  ytvopivov  Ik  owip- 
parot  Aajllk  Kara  odpKa,  rev 
dpurhivrot  vtov  Stov  Iw  kvvdptt. 

Rom.  IL  24. 

Rom. iii.  27  rrev  olv  $  tcavxyvit; 

Rom.  yL  4  o(r«  «a2  ^/icilr  If 

kcu vdryrt  (tip*  wtpivarfjowptv. 

Rom.  tL  5  ;  viii.  17,  29. 


Rom.  yI.  17  dr  6r  waptkdhrjrt 
rhwov  SiSax^f. 

Rom.  Tii.  6  &<rrt  kovktvtiv  ijpdt 
b  Kcurdrrjrt  wvthparot  koI  oh  vakeud- 
ryrt  ypdpparot. 

Rom.  riiL  11  6  iytlpas  X.  X 
I*  wtKpmv. 

Rom.  ix.  23  (Tk*vtj  tkiovt  k  wpo- 
yroipaotv  tit  8d£av. 

Rom.  xiy.  17  oh  ydp  briv  h 
fruriktia  rev  Ocow  jSpwffi}  oral 
v8oii. 

Rom.  xr.  5  rd  ahrh  <f>povuv  b 
iU^Aoit  rarci  X.  X 

The  following  resemblances 

Rom.  tl  13  m2  rd  pikrj  hpav 
Swka  htKmoffvnp. 

Rom.  xiii.  12  kvkvodtptha  84 
rd  Swka  rev  pond ». 

Rom.  xii.  10  rj  pikaktkplf 
alt  dkkijkov 9  pikdoropyoi ,  rp 
ripj  dXX|Xow»  vpoijyovptvot. 

Rom.  xiii.  8  6  7^  dyavwv  rb 
trope*  vdpo*  wtwkifpvKtv  x.r.A. 


Smyr.  I  dkrj$w »  £rra  Ix  yivcm 
Aafilk  Kard  odpKa,  vldv  0cov 
«ard  Bikrjpa  teal  8vvap.1v. 

Cf.  Trail.  8  (both  quote  O.  T.). 

Eph.  18  vov  Kavxyot*  rw  Xryo* 
plvojv  ffwtrwv ; 

(Close  to  a  quotation  of  1  Cor.  i.  20.) 

Eph.  19  Otov  dvOponrivws  favtpov- 
pivov  tit  Katvdryra  dXkiov  (airj ». 

Mag.  5  &'  eh  id*  pi}  av&aiphm 
Iy vptv  rd  dvoOavuv  tit  rd  ahrov 
waOot,  rd  (rjv  ahrov  oho  fertv  b  ijpiv. 

Trail.  9  mard  rd  dpoivpa  bs  teal  i} pm 
rohr  mortvovrat  ahr£  ohreut  iytpti  d 
varijp  ahrov  b  X.  I.,  oh  \Qipit  rk 
dkrjOivdv  (rjv  ovk  i\optv. 

Mag.  6  dr  rhrrov  xal  8t 8a\i}* 
dp&apolat. 

Mag.  9  ol  b  vakaiott  rrpdypatnv 
d*aorpeup4vr€9  tit  Keuvdrrjra  tkwikoi 1 
ijk$ov. 

Trail.  9  8t  ko!  dkrjOwt  ijytpdy  dwd 
vtxpwv t  iytlpavrot  ahrdv  rev 
warpd*  ahrov. 

Eph.  9  wpOTjrotpaapivoi  tit  oIko- 
kopfjv  Qtov  warpd t. 

Trail.  2  oh  y dp  fiptupdrw  xai 
worehv  thiv  hidKovoi . 

Eph.  X  kv  thxopcu  ward  1.  X.  bpm 
dyavqv,  koX  wdvrat  hpas  ahrf  tv  dpotd- 
njri  tlvai. 

occur  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp : 

Pol.  4  dwkiodtptOa  rott  Swkoit 
rrjt  kiKaioo vvrjs. 


Pol.  10  fratemitatis  amaiortt 
diligent**  tnvicem ,  in  veritate  sociati, 
mansuemdinem  Domini  alterutri 
frees  to  lames,  nullum  despicientea 

Pol.  3  idv  ydp  rtt  rovrw  ivrdt  f 
wtwkifpvKtv  ivroki}v  hucaioavvyr  d 
ydp  ixw  dydwijv  paxpdv  tart*  wdorp 
dpapriat. 
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Rom.  xW.  io  vdrrct  yt ip  vapa- 
€Ti)e6p <0a  r£  fiifpar i  rov1  0<o8 

il^a  [otr]  f/ra<rr©t  ^puv  mgk 
4avT«8  X^yor  &£*€«*  [r$  0cf]s. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  evidence  in  detail  from  later 
authors.  We  find  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  Romans  in  Aristides 
and  in  Justin  Martyr  4.  Very  interesting  also  is  the  evidence  of  the 
heretical  writers  quoted  by  Hippolytus  in  the  Refutatio  omnium 
haeresium ;  it  would  of  course  be  of  greater  value  if  we  could  fix 
with  certainty  the  date  of  the  documents  he  makes  use  of.  We 
find  quotations  from  the  Epistle  in  writings  ascribed  to  the  Naas- 
senes •,  the  Valentinians  of  the  Italian  school  •,  and  to  BasileidesT. 
In  the  last  writer  the  use  made  of  Rom.  v.  13,  14  and  viiL  19,  2  s 
is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting. 

If  we  turn  to  another  direction  we  find  interesting  evidence  of 
a  kind  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  considered  or  estimated. 
The  series  of  quotations  appended  from  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  other  hypo¬ 
thesis  than  that  the  writer  was  closely  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  various 
critical  questions  which  have  been  or  ought  to  be  raised  concern¬ 
ing  that  work,  but  it  may  be  noticed  here — 

(1)  That  the  writer  makes  use  of  a  considerable  number  ol 
books  of  the  N.  T.  The  resemblances  are  not  confined  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. 

(2)  That  the  quotations  occur  over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  book,  both  in  passages  omitted  in  some  MSS.  and  in 
passages  which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  older  works. 

(3)  The  book  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertullian, 
while  the  crude  character  of  the  Christology  would  suggest  a  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  date. 

Rom.  i.  4  rov  dpurOlvrot  vlov  €NoS 
Ir  iwa/i ci  sard  wytvpa  dytob 
ffvvijt. .  . 

Rom.  ii.  13  06  ydp  ol  dutpoaraX 
rdpov  Zlttaioi  wapd  rtp  Stf, 

1  rod  Xptorov  Western  and  Syrian. 
s  dvo&uffu  B  D  F  G. 

•  ry  om.  B  F  G. 

4  Rom.  it  4  -*  Dial.  47 ;  Rom.  iii.  n-17  —  Dial.  27 ;  Rom.  It.  3  —  Dial.  23 ; 

Rom.  ix.  7  —  Dial.  44 ;  Rom.  ix.  27-29  -=  Dial.  32,  55,  64;  Rom.  x.  18  — 
ApoL  i.  40 ;  Rom.  xi.  2,  3  —  Dial.  39. 

•  Hipp.  Rtf.  t.  7,  pp.  138.  64-140.  76  =  Rom.  i.  20-26 

•  Ibid.  vi.  36,  p.  280.  9-10  —  Rom.  yiii.  11. 

T  Ibid.  rii.  25,  p.  370.  80  -  Rom.  v.  13,  14;  ibid.  p.  368.  75  -  Rom.  riii 
19,  22. 


Test.  Levi.  18  /rod  ir  tv  pa  dy  it* 
ffvvrjs  iorau  Iv  avrois.  .  .  . 

Test.  Aser.  4  ol  ydp  dyaffol  drZpm 1 
. .  .  .  Zlxaioi  tl<r  1  vapd  ff  S«y. 


PoL  6  col  wdrras  8*1  rape 
ffrrjy at  r$  Popart  rov  Xptorov, 
/red  tmaffror  Mp  Xavrov  kdyow 
Zovrau 
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Rom  V.  <5  Itii  y&p  Xpurr&t  Strram 

ftpnrY  Sn  KCtTd  KQtpAv  &  W  j  p 

AOt&SfW 

Rom,  fi  1  J*ijiJrwp«»  rp 

**n*rh- 

Kogl  H.  7  A  yAp  AvoGfump 
It&iflaiwrau  4ird  rijt  dpapriat, 

Rom.  ViL  8  Anpopfi^v  H  AaBoiwa 

4  Apaprta  Sid  r tj j  iprokyt  m* 
r*4 pyAowo  4w  Ipo}  rasa*  tw<Buptay. 

Rom.  Till.  iS  otl lapifF  5i  An  rotf 
Ay*  a; eft  tAp  BiAr  fi^TQ  arr* 
^7#i  fir  AyaAAv. 

Rom,  if,  it  abm  f\n  l£m>&iav 

A  ttpaft* Cr  top  wf )koy,  I*  rav  av* 
f  <pitpnfjaTrt  TtHtjva*  A  fAw  fir  n^|r 
iriibot,  I  S3  «lt  art  play  ; 

Rom.  fit  I  ■TipaffTJjtfBj  to  odtpara 
tf/mr  Qvmaw  \waart  Ayiav,  t  {/Apt  or  or 
ff  S»fi  ^  Aarptiav 

IbSk 

Rom.  JtiL  1 1  vvS  rav  *0*0  v, 

AXkA  f  tea  Irff  A  7a  8  <£  t  A  « amir. 

Rom.  Till  la  Awo€&p*fa 1  oli'  ri 
9pym  top  aadravt.  Jrfli/<r^j*«0a  S3 
*A  S*km  rov  fartSt, 

Rom.  it,  jj  S  Si  BiSt 

flpYFff!  *****  mnvrofv  tp*#, 

Rom.  rrL  30  6  SI  Bid*  Hjt  aip^np 

XaroraK  vt&  ta3i 
ruSai  Ijuarr  Jr  tJ^h, 


Ixxxiii 

Test  Renj.  3  dpapAprqrot  £rjp 
dat£&*  dv^SafiiTO** 

Test,  Levi.  4  *1  awiffrovwi 

J  iri  pi  4  voxttTip  Jr  tq.it  uSur/air. 

Test,  Sym.  6  Sumr  £  mt<4j  ai£ar  dir  4 
T^f  d/iapriat  tair  ipu# Up  ttftary. 

Test  Nepb.  8  lal  &vo  InraAaJ 
ttfn’  mi  «t  ^  yfrmrai  Ip  t A$ti  a%frwvt 
Apaprtav  wnpi\ovaty. 

Test.  Benj.  4  6  AyaSowoiatr,  * .  Tp 
AyamatVTt  rdr  Be  Sr  &  w  4  py  *  t, 

Test,  Nepb,  3  yAp  A  ft  *  pa  p  ■  i»t 

oTfc*  rS  (T*f  vat,  w6<f(tp  xal  vpfa 

aurui'  (p(pft  *ijkApt  nArm  *m i  *1  Kvptm 
irpji  ApotOMTiw  rov  wyt 6 par 01  itoift  tA 
oitpa. 

Test.  Levi  3  vpoinpipown  SJ  Smptf 
Aopfo  <&w3f<if  A  a  y  t  ,*  r)  k  x<>l  drat- 
;ia*ror  rpwipopAr. 

Test  Benj.4  oSrfltff  A  AyaAonm  S/y 

PiK<f  f  J 

Test.  Neph,  1  ovrwt  oSSJ  I*  am  At  $1 
AvvfyriaQ  1  fm^erai  tpya  <puft6$t 

Test  Dan.  5  {germ  tAv  Bt Sr  riji 
tlpjpjft. 

Test  Asei.  7  #aj  Ir 

r^r  jta^aA^r  rov  ApAttoproi 
St"  JtSarpf. 


So  far  we  have  had  no  direct  citation  from  the  Epistle  by  name. 
AUbotigh  Clement  refers  expressly  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corimhiana*  and  Ignatius  may  refer  to  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
neither  they  nor  Polycarp,  nor  in  fact  any  other  writer,  expressly 
mentions  Romans.  It  ts  with  Martian  (r,  140)  that  we  obtain 
our  first  direct  evidence.  Romans  was  one  of  the  ten  Epistles 
be  included  in  his  Afosiolkon,  ascribing  it  directly  to  St,  Paul. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  he  originated  the  idea  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  very  fact,  as 
Zahn  points  out,  that  he  gives  the  same  short  tides  to  the  Epistles 
that  we  find  in  our  oldest  MSS.  {irpor  implies  that  these 

bad  formed  part  of  a  collection.  Such  a  title  would  not  be 
sufficient  unless  the  books  were  included  in  a  collection  which  had 
a  disdnguishmg  title  of  its  own.  In  the  ApodoHcm  of  Marcion  the 
Epistles  were  arranged  in  the  following  order:  {1)  Gal,  (a)  1  Cor., 
(3)  a  Cor*,  (4)  Rom.,  (5)  1  Thess.,  (6)  a  Thess.,  {7)  Laodic*  = 
Ephe*.  (8)  CoL,  {9)  Phil,  {10)  Philem.  The  origin  of  thif 
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arrangement  we  cannot  conjecture  with  an y  certainty ;  bat  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Epistle  placed  first — the  Galatians — is  the  one  on 
which  Marcion  primarily  rested  his  case  and  in  which  the  and- 
judaism  of  St  Paul  is  most  prominent,  while  the  four  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity  are  grouped  together  at  the  conclusion.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  point  is  die  text  of  the  Epistles  used  by  Marcion.  We  need 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  charge  against  Marcion 
of  excising  large  portions  of  the  Epistles  is  correct.  That  he  did 
so  is  undoubted.  In  the  Romans  particularly  he  omitted  chaps. 
L  19-ii.  1 ;  iii.  31-iv.  *5;  ix.  1-33;  x.  5-xi.  3a;  xv.-xvi.  Nor 
again  can  we  doubt  that  he  omitted  and  altered  short  passages  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  teaching  with  his  own.  For  instance,  in 
x.  a,  3  he  seems  to  have  read  ayvoovmt  y&p  rbv  0cov.  Both  these 
statements  must  be  admitted.  But  two  further  questions  remain  * 
Can  we  in  any  case  arrive  at  the  text  of  the  Epistles  used  by 
Marcion,  and  has  Marcion’s  text  influenced  the  variations  of  our 
MSS.  ?  An  interesting  reading  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  wpSvrop  in  i.  16  (see  the  notes,  p.  24).  Is  this  a  case  where 
his  reading  has  influenced  our  MSS.,  or  does  he  preserve  an  early 
variation  or  even  the  original  text  ? 

We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  Epistle  further.  From  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  onwards  we  have  full  and  complete  citations  in 
all  the  Church  writers.  The  Epistle  is  recognized  as  being  by 
St.  Paul,  is  looked  upon  as  canonical l,  and  is  a  groundwork  of 
Christian  theology. 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  discussed — its  place  in  the 
collection  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  According  to  the  Muratorian 
fragment  on  the  Canon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  early  divided 
into  two  groups,  those  to  churches  and  those  to  individuals ;  and 
this  division  permanently  influenced  the  arrangement  in  the  Canon, 
accounting  of  course  incidentally  for  the  varying  place  occupied  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  with  the  former  group  only  that 
we  are  concerned,  and  here  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
variation  in  the  order.  Speaking  roughly  the  earlier  lists  all  place 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  collection,  whilst  later 
lists,  as  for  example  the  Canon  of  the  received  text,  place  it  at 
the  beginning. 

For  the  earlier  list  our  principal  evidence  is  the  Muratorian 
fragment  on  the  Canon  :  cum  ipse  beatus  apostolus  Paulus,  sequens 
prodecessoris  sui  Iohannis  ordinem,  itonnisi  nominatim  septem  ecclesiis 
scribal  or  dine  tali:  ad  Corinlhios  (prima ).  ad  Ephesios  (secunda),  ad 
Philippenses  (tertia),  ad  Colossenses  ( quarto),  ad  Galatas  (quinta),  ad 
Thessalonicenses  (sex la),  ad  Romanos  (seplima).  Nor  does  this 

:  On  Hamack’s  theory  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  less  canonical  authority  than  the  Gospels,  see  Sanday,  Bmmptm 
Lectures,  pp.  so,  66. 
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fund  alone.  The  same  place  apparently  was  occupied  by  Romans 
in  tbe  collection  used  by  Termllian,  probably  in  that  of  Cyprian. 
It  suggested  that  it  influenced  the  order  of  Mareion,  who  per* 
haps  found  in  his  copy  of  the  Epistles  Corinthians  standing  first, 
while  the  position  of  Romans  at  the  end  may  be  implied  in 
m  passage  of  Origen. 

The  later  order  (Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Epb.,  Phil,  Cob,  Thess.)  is 
that  of  all  writers  from  the  fourth  cemury  onwards,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  changes  caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  of  certain  small  variations  which  do  not  affect  the 
point  under  discussion,  of  all  Greek  MSS.,  and  of  all  MSS.  of 


Versions.  This  widespread  testimony  implies  an  early  date.  But 
the  arrangement  is  clearly  not  traditional.  It  is  roughly  based  on 
the  length  of  the  Epistles,  the  Romans  coming  first  as  being  the 
longer. 

The  origin  of  the  early  order  is  by  no  means  clear.  Zahn's 
conjecture,  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  Pauline 
Epistles  was  fir*t  made  at  Corinth,  is  ingenious  but  not  conclusive, 
while  Clem.  Rom.  47,  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  theory,  will 
ha r  ily  prove  as  much  as  he  wishes  K 

To  sum  up  briefly.  During  the  first  century  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  known  and  used  in  Rome  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  we  find  it  forming 
pan  of  %  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  used  by  the  principal  Church 
writers  of  that  time  in  Antioch,  in  Rome,  in  Smyrna,  probably  also 
in  Corinth,  By  the  middle  of  that  century  it  had  been  included  in 
an  abbreviated  form  in  Marriott's  Apostolic  on  by  the  end  it  appears 
10  be  definitely  accepted  as  canonical. 


§  9.  Integrity  op  the  Epistle. 


The  mrvey  which  bis  been  given  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Epistle  to 
ibe  Koruani  mikes  it  perfectly  dear  that  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  LU 
early  iiite  is  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  very  strong.  Setting  aside 
dcmcAiul  quotations,  almost  every  Christian  wirier  of  the  early  part  of  the 
wvuttd  century  makes  use  of  it;  it  was  contained  in  Marcum's  canon J  and 
w^ea  Christian  literature  becomes  extensive,  the  quotations  are  almost 
■smeroos  enough  to  enable  ns  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Epistle  So  strong 
is  this  evidence  and  so  clear  are  the  internal  marks  of  authenticity  that  the 
Eristic  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  chapter*  ol  which  we  shall  f[»eak 
presently,  has  bees  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  work  of 
St_  P**L  It  was  accepted  as  such  by  uor,  and  in  con ’sequence  by  all  meisbeft 
of  the  Twinges*  school ;  it  is  accepted  at  the  present  day  by  critics  of  every 
mtrty  of  opinion,  by  Ifilfeofelri,  lloltimann,  Wciisacker,  Lip  nut,  Uainsck, 
u  dc&oitcly  a>  by  those  who  art  usually  eluted  u  conservative. 


On  this  subject  see  Zahn,  CtichichU,  See.,  f|.  p,  344 
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lo  letters  which  he  wrote  in  order  to  make  up  for  his  own  poverty  of  religion* 
tad  philosophical  ideal.  An  examination  of  their  treatment  of  a  tingle  chapter 
may  be  appended.  The  basis  of  ch.  vi  it  a  Jewish  fragment  (admodum 
mtmer&Hk)  which  extends  from  ver.  3  to  ver.  11,  This  fragment  Faulm 
Episcopal  treated  in  his  usual  manner.  He  begins  with  the  foolish  question 
ot  w  1  which  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  the  argument  that  follow*. 
He  added  interpolations  m  ver,  a,  f ft  Jem  oJoramur  manum  tius  ver,  5. 
If  we  omit  rf  bpnmpar t  in  ver,  5  the  difficulty  in  it  vanishes,  Ver.  8  again  is 
feeble  and  therefore  was  the  work  of  Paul  us  Episcapus;  non  tnim  credimu  j 
iswf  u$g  vutmros,  sod  novimus  nos  pivot*  ;ver.  uj.  vy,  n-33  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  apparently  of  ver.  14,  15  which  have  been  misplaced,  are  the  work 
of  this  interpolator  who  spoiled  the  Jewish  fragment,  and  in  these  verses 
adapts  what  has  preceded  to  the  uses  of  the  Church',  It  will  probably  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further, 

Michelsen  *  basing  his  theory  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  chapters  considered  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
three  recensions  of  the  Epistle  were  in  existence.  The  Eastern  containing 
ch,  i-xvt,  14;  the  Western  ch.  i-xiv  and  xvL  35-ay ;  the  Msrcionite  chu 
*-aiv.  The  redactor  who  put  together  these  recensions  was  however  also 
responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  interpolations  which  Michelsen 
undertake*  to  distinguish,  VdlterV  theory  is  more  elaborate.  The  original 
Epistle  according  to  him  contained  the  folio wbg  portions  of  the  Epistle. 
L  IS,  7 ;  5*  6 ;  8-17;  v.  and  vi.  (except  v.  13,  14,  jo;  vi.  14,  15):  aii,  slit ; 
av.  14-33  ;  xvi.  st  -  33-  This  bears  all  the  marks  of  originality;  its  Christology 
is  primitive,  free  from  any  theory  of  pre-exist*  jcc  or  of  two  natures.  To  the 
first  interpolator  we  owe  i,  18;  iii.  30  (except  i L  14,  15);  viii.  if  3-39; 
i  ib-4-  Here  the  Christology  is  different;  Christ  is  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God.  To  the  second  interpolator  we  owe  ill  si  — iv.  35;  v.  1 3,  14,  so;  vi, 
14,  15  *  vii.  1-6;  ii_  x  ;  xiv.  1 — it.  6.  This  writer  who  worked  about  the  year 
70  was  a  determined  Aniinomian,  who  could  not  see  anything  but  evil  in  the 
Law,  A  third  interpolator  is  responsible  for  vii.  7-35  ;  viii  a ;  a  fourth  for 
xi ;  si.  15 ;  xv*  7-13;  a  hfth  tor  xvi,  1-20;  a  sixth  for  xvi,  34;  a  seventh 

for  xvL  *5-27, 

Van  M^nen  *  is  distinguished  for  his  vigorous  attacks  on  his  predecessors  :  and 
for  basing  his  own  theory  of  interpolations  on  a  reconst  ruction  of  the  Mardonite 
text  which  be  holds  to  be  original. 

It  has  been  somewhat  tedious  work  enumerating  these  theories,  which  will 
seem  probably  to  moat  readers  hardly  worth  while  repeating;  so  subjective 
and  arbitrary  U  the  whole  criticism.  The  only  conclusion  that  we  can  arrive 
at  is  that  if  early  Christian  documents  have  been  systematically  tampered  with 
in  a  manner  which  would  justify  any  one  of  these  theories,  then  the  Study  of 
Christian  history  would  be  futile.  There  is  no  criterion  of  style  or  of  language 
which  ejxbles  us  to  distinguish  a  document  from  the  interpolations,  and  we 
oiid  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  writings  which  we  could  not 
either  trust  or  criticize.  If  the  documents  are  not  trustworthy,  neither  is  our 


Rut  such  a  feeling  of  distrust  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
conclude  this  subject  by  pointing  out  certain  reasons  which  enable  us  to  feel 
eoohdenl  in  most  at  any  rate  of  the  documents  of  early  Christianity, 

1  Cla  cdt*,  pp.  139-143. 

*  Michelsen  (J,  H.  A.),  Thtokpsch  Tijdukrift ,  1886,  pp,  372  ff ,  473  IF.; 
1S87*  p,  163  ft 

1  Vodter  ( Daniel  1,  Tkootogisck  Tijdschrift^  1889,  p.  265  ffi ;  and  DU  Cent* 
position  dor  /aw/.  Haupt briefly  L  Dor  Romer  und  Galattrbriof  T890. 

•  Van  Manen  (W.  C,),  Tktohguth  Tijduhrift,  1887,  Marcien’o  Brief  van 

ftmlMi  tan  do  Galatitii  pp,  ^2-404,  451-533;  and  Mar  //,  Do  brief 

*an  do  Aomfinom.  Leiden,  1891, 
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To  thii  general  acceptance  there  have  been  few  exceptiona.  The  earliest  writer 
who  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  the  English¬ 
man  Evanion  (179a).  The  arguments  on  which  he  relied  are  mainly  historical. 
The  Epistle  implies  the  existence  of  a  Church  in  Rome,  but  we  know  from  the 
Acts  that  no  such  Church  existed.  Equally  impossible  Is  It  that  St.  Paul 
should  have  known  such  a  number  of  persons  in  Rome,  or  that  AquiU 
and  Priscilla  should  have  been  there  at  this  time  He  interprets  xvi,  13 
literally,  and  asks  why  the  aged  mother  of  the  Apostle  should  have  wandered 
to  Rome.  He  thinks  that  xi.  is,  ij,  ai.  12  must  have  been  written  after  the 
tail  of  Jerusalem1.  The  same  thesis  was  maintained  by  Bruno  Bauer*,  and 
has  been  revived  at  the  present  day  by  certain  Dutch  and  bwiss  theologians, 
notably  Loman  and  Sleek. 

Leman  ;  1SS3)  denied  the  historical  reality  of  Christ,  and  considered  that  all 
the  Pauline  Epistles  dated  from  the  second  century,  Christianity  itself  was  the 
embodiment  of  certain  Jewish  ideas.  St.  Paul  was  a  real  person  who  lived  at 
the  lime  usually  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  write  the  Epistles  which  bear 
his  name.  That  he  should  have  done  so  at  such  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  would  demand  a  miracle  to  account  for  its  history  ;  a  statement 
which  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  refute,  Leman’s  arguments  appear  to 
be  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  the  inconsistency  of 
the  various  sections  with  one  another  |  the  differences  of  opinion  which  bad  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Roman  Church  prove  (he  argues!  that 
there  is  no  clear  historical  situation  implied1.  Sleek  (18S8)  has  devoted  himself 
primarily  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  he  condemns  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  dependent  upon  the  other  leading  Epistles, 
but  he  incidentally  examines  these  also  All  alike  he  puls  in  the  second 
century,  arranging  them  in  the  following  order : — Romans,  1  Corinthians, 
3  Corinthians,  t  ialatiaOs.  All  alike  are  he  says  built  up  under  the  influence  of 
Jewish  and  Heathen  writers,  and  he  finds  passages  in  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  Philo,  Seneca,  and  Jewish  Apocryphal  works  to  which  he  assigns  a  late 
date — such  as  the  Assmmptie  Ajosjj  and  4  Ezra*.  Akin  to  these  theories 
which  deny  completely  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  are  simitar  ones  also 
having  their  origin  for  the  most  part  in  Holland,  which  find  large  interpolations 
In  our  present  text  and  profess  to  distinguish  different  recensions.  Earliest  of 
these  was  Welsse  (1867),  who  in  addition  to  certain  more  reasonable  theories 
with  regard  to  the  concluding  chapters,  professed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by 
the  evidence  of  style  the  genuine  from  the  Interpolated  portions  of  the  Epistle  ■* 
Hit  example  hns  been  followed  with  greater  indiscrer  tries*  by  Pierson  and 
Kaber  (1 886 ),  Midielsen  (1886),  Voelter  (1889,  90),  Van  Maun  (189 1). 

Pierson  and  Nabcr*  basing  their  theory  on  some  slight  allusions  iu  Josephus, 
consider  that  there  existed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a  school 
of  elevated  Jewish  thinkers,  who  produced  a  large  number  of  apparently 
fragmentary  works  distinguished  by  their  lofty  religious  tone.  These  were 
made  use  of  by  a  certain  Panins  Episcopal,  a  Christian  who  incorporated  them 

1  Evanson  (Edward),  The  Dissonant  t  of  the  /our  generally  received  Evan¬ 
gelists  examined,  Ed.  ir  1793,  pp-  357-261 ;  Ed.  a,  1805,  pp.  306-3 ti. 

1  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  dtr  paul.  Brie/e,  1853.  C Arts  f  us  and  die  Casarent 
p,  373. 

1  Lomxn  (A.  D.)f  Quaestionet  Paulina*,  TTuekgutk  Tijdsthrifi f  1883, 1883, 
1886. 

4  Stock  (Rudolf),  Der  GaloterhrieJ  moth  seiner  Echtheit  untenuekt,  Berlin, 
1888. 

f  Welsse  (C.  H.\  Btitrag*  tur  Kritik  der  Paulinischen  Bru/e  an  die 
Gala  ter.  P  timer  t  Fhilipper  und  Kolos scr,  Leipzig  t  1867. 

*  Verts  i mi Jia,  Leu  tram  eonditiomm  Norn  Testament*  exhtbettiia  A.  Pierson, 
at  S.  A.  Nabcr,  Amstelodami,  1886. 
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la  letters  which  he  wrote  In  order  to  make  op  for  his  own  poverty  of  religion! 
sod  philosophical  ideas.  An  examination  of  their  treatment  of  a  tingle  chapter 
may  he  appended.  The  basis  of  ch,  vi  is  a  Jewish  fragment  ( admodum 
mtmorttbili)  whieb  extendi  from  ver.  3  to  ver,  it.  This  fragment  Pauluc 
Epi  scopes  treated  in  hi*  usual  manner.  He  begins  with  the  foolish  question 
of  ver.  i  which  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  the  argument  that  follows. 
He  added  interpolations  in  ver,  4.  It  idem  ad  or  am  ur  manum  eius  ver,  5. 
If  we  omit  JpotAjuTi  in  ver,  5  the  difficulty  in  it  vanishes,  Ver,  8  again  is 
feeble  and  therefore  was  the  work  of  Panins  Episcopus:  non  mim  credimut 
m+s  tiu  vu  suras  r  sed  novimus  nos  vivere  (ver  it),  w.  U-23  with  the  ex* 
cep  iron  apparently  of  ver.  14,  1 5  which  have  been  misplaced,  are  the  work 
of  this  interpolator  who  spoiled  the  Jewish  fragment,  and  in  these  verses 
adapts  what  has  preceded  to  the  uses  of  the  Church'.  It  will  probably  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further, 

MicheUen 1  basing  his  theory  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
List  two  chapters  considered  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
three  recensions  of  the  Epistle  were  in  existence.  The  Eastern  containing 
eh.  i— stl  14;  the  Western  ch,  i-xiv  and  xvi,  35-37;  the  Mardonite  cb. 
i-xiv.  The  redactor  who  put  together  these  recensions  was  however  also 
responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  interpolations  which  Michelsen 
undertakes  to  distinguish-  VdUerV  theory  is  more  elaborate.  The  original 
Epistle  according  to  him  contained  the  following  portions  of  the  Epistle, 
i  la,  7;  5,6;  6-17;  v.  and  vi.  (except  v,  13,  14,  jo;  vi  14,  15);  xii,  alii; 
XV.  14-31 ;  in.  31-33.  This  bear*  all  the  marks  of  originality;  its  Christology 
jb  primitive,  free  from  any  theory  of  pre-exist*  JCe  or  of  two  nature.  To  the 
frnt  interpolator  we  owe  i.  18;  iii.  jo  (except  ii.  14,  15);  viii,  I,  3-39; 
L  1^4,  Here  the  Christology  is  different;  Christ  is  the  preexistent  Son  of 
God.  To  the  second  interpolator  we  owe  iii.  ai  —  iv,  aj ;  v.  13,  14,  ao;  vi. 
1 4,  15  ;  vti  1-4;  ix,  x;  xiv.  i— xv,  6.  This  writer  who  worked  about  the  year 

Cwai  a  determined  Antinomian,  who  could  not  ice  anything  but  evil  in  the 
w,  A  third  interpolator  is  responsible  for  vii.  7-J5  ;  vui  a  ;  a  fourth  for 
d;  ii  14,  1$;  XT.  7-13;  a  fifth  for  avL  1-10;  a  sixth  for  xvi  34;  a  seventh 
for  xvi  15-37. 

Van  Manen  4  is  distinguished  for  his  vigorous  attacks  on  his  predecessors  ;  and 
for  basing  his  own  theory  of  interpolations  on  a  reconstruction  of  the  Mardonite 
text  which  he  holds  to  be  original. 

It  has  been  somewhat  tedious  work  enumerating  these  theories,  which  will 
seem  probably  to  most  readers  hardly  worth  while  repeating;  so  subjective 
and  arbitrary  U  the  whole  criticism.  The  only  conclusion  that  we  can  arrive 
at  i*  that  if  early  Christian  document!  have  been  systematically  tampered  with 
in  a  manner  which  would  justify  any  one  of  these  theories,  then  the  study  of 
Christian  history  would  be  futile.  There  is  no  criterion  of  style  or  of  language 
which  enables  ns  to  distinguish  a  document  from  the  interpolations,  and  we 
should  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  writings  which  we  could  not 
either  trust  or  criticize.  If  the  documents  are  not  trustworthy,  neither  is  our 
ext  ti  asm. 

But  such  a  feeling  of  distrust  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
conclude  this  subject  by  pointing  out  certain  reasons  which  enable  us  to  fed 
eouhdent  in  most  at  any  rate  of  the  documents  of  early  Christianity, 


1  PP!  J32.-M3- 


iichelseu  (J,  H.  A.)f  Thee  legist  h  JYjdschrift,  1886,  pp,  37  j  ff ,  473  ff,; 

i*$7,  p.  163  ff, 

1  V ocher  (Daniel),  Thoefoguth  Ttjdsckriftt  1889,  p,  165  ff. ;  and  Dio  Com* 
pctit&n  der  /ami.  Haupt  brief et  /.  Der  £  timer-  und  Calaterbrief  1890, 

*  Van  Maoen  (W.  C.},  Thtolegiith  7\j4ukrift%  1887.  Marcum  i  Brief  t-aw 
da#  do  Galatifs,  pp,  383-404,  451-533;  and  Pamlrne  //,  D*  brie/ 

a**  1 U  Aomeiium.  Leiden,  1891* 
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It  has  been  pointed  oat  that  interpolation  theories  are  not  as  absurd  as  they 
might  prima  facU  be  held  to  be,  for  we  have  instances  of  the  process  actually 
taking  place.  The  obvious  examples  are  the  Ignatian  letters.  But  these  are 
not  solitary,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  has  undergone  the 
same  process ;  so  have  the  Acts  of  the  Saints ;  so  has  the  Didaehe  for  example 
when  included  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  Nor  are  we  without  evidence  ol 
interpolations  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  phenomenon  of  the  Western  text  presents 
exactly  the  same  characteristics.  May  we  not  then  expect  the  same  to  have 

aned  in  other  cases  where  we  have  little  or  no  information?  Now  in 
g  with  a  document  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  single  MS.  or 
version,  or  on  any  slight  traditional  evidence  this  possibility  must  always  be 
considered,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  arguing  from  a  single  passage 
in  a  text  which  may  have  been  interpolated.  Those  who  doubted  the  genuineness 
of  the  Armenian  fragment  of  Aristides  for  example,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
contained  the  word  Theotokos,  have  been  proved  to  be  wrong,  for  that  word  as 
was  suspected  by  many  has  now  been  shown  to  have  been  interpolated. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  so  many  authorities  going  back  in¬ 
dependently  to  such  an  early  period,  that  it  is  most  improbable  that  any 
important  variation  in  the  text  could  escape  our  knowledge.  The  different 
lines  of  text  in  St  Paul’s  Epistles  must  have  separated  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  we  shall  see  shortly  that  one  displacement 
in  the  text,  which  must  have  been  early,  and  may  have  been  very  early,  has 
influenced  almost  all  subsequent  documents.  The  number,  the  variety,  and 
the  early  character  of  the  texts  preserved  to  us  in  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers, 
is  a  guarantee  that  a  text  formed  on  critical  methods  represents  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  work  as  it  left  its  author’s  hands. 

A  second  line  of  argument  which  is  used  in  favour  of  interpolation  theories 
is  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  some  passages.  No  doubt  there  are  passages 
which  are  difficult ;  but  it  is  surely  very  gratuitous  to  imagine  that  everything 
which  is  genuine  is  easy.  The  whole  tendency  of  textual  criticism  is  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  custom  of 4  redactors’  or  ‘correctors’  or  ‘  interpolators’  to  produce 
a  text  which  is  always  superficially  at  any  rate  more  easy  than  the  genuine 
text.  But  on  the  other  side,  although  the  style  of  St.  Paul  is  certainly  not 
always  perfectly  smooth ;  although  he  certainly  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  by 
a  side  issue,  to  change  the  order  of  his  thoughts,  to  leap  over  intermediate 
steps  in  his  argument,  yet  no  serious  commentators  of  whatever  school  would 
doubt  that  there  is  a  strong  sustained  argument  running  thrcjgh  the  whole 
Epistle.  The  possibility  of  the  commentaries  which  have  been  written  proves 
conclusively  the  improbability  of  theories  implying  a  wide  element  of  in¬ 
terpolation.  But  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  we  may  go  further.  Even  where  there 
is  a  break  in  the  argument,  there  is  almost  always  a  verbal  connexion.  When 
St.  Paul  passes  for  a  time  to  a  side  issue  there  is  a  subtle  connexion  in  thought 
as  in  wonls  which  would  certainly  escape  an  interpolator’s  observation.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  xi.  io;  xv.  20,  where  the  question  of 
interpolation  has  been  carefully  examined;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  carefully  through  the  end  of  ch.  v  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi, 
he  will  see  how  each  sentence  leads  on  to  the  next.  For  instance,  the  first 
part  of  v.  20,  which  is  omitted  by  some  of  these  critics,  leads  on  immediately 
to  the  second  (w\*ovd<rp  .  .  .  iitk*6vao*v ),  that  suggests  hntp*w*pioo*va*y,  then 
comes  irA* oyday  in  vi.  r ;  but  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death  clearly  suggests 
the  words  of  ver.  2  and  the  argument  that  follows.  The  same  process  may 
be  worked  out  through  the  whole  Epistle.  For  the  most  part  there  is  a  clear 
and  definite  argument,  and  even  where  the  logical  continuity  is  broken  there 
is  always  a  connexion  either  in  thought  or  words.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
present  for  the  most  part  a  definite  and  compact  literary  unit. 

If  to  these  arguments  we  add  the  external  evidence  which  is  given  in  detail 
above,  we  may  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  historical  conditions  under 
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which  the  Epistle  hi*  come  down  to  Hi  make  the  theories  of  this  new  school 
of  amid  untenable  K 

W  e  hive  Hid  greet  stress  on  the  complete  absence  of  any  teuton!  justifies- 
cions  for  soy  of  the  theories  which  have  been  so  far  noticed.  This  absence 
ii  miuir  all  the  more  sinking  by  the  existence  of  certain  variations  in  the  text 
and  certain  facts  reported  on  tradition  with  regard  to  the  last  two  chapters  of 
the  Epistle,  These  facta  are  somewhat  complex  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
fttes  ing,  and  a  careful  examination  of  them  and  of  the  theories  suggested  to 
captain  them  is  necessary  K 

Ii  will  be  oonvement  first  of  all  to  enumerate  these  facte 

(t  The  words  If  in  i.  7  and  15  are  omitted  by  the  bilingual  MS,  G 
both  in  the  Greek  and  1  Jilin  text  fF  is  here  defective).  Moreover  the  cursive 
47  Ui  the  margin  of  Ver,  7  rh  4v  ofrri  it-  rri  i(rjy^^u  ovt#  iv  vp 

ew^pswu**.  lip.  Ltghrfoot  attempted  to  find  corroborative  evidence  for 
this  reading  in  Origen*  in  the  writer  cited  as  Ambrosiabter,  and  in  the  reading 
of  t>  If  iy-iFTy  for  dymnyviTt.  That  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so  seems  to  be  shown 
by  Dr.  Hort ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  latter  is  correct  in  his  attempt  to 
eapUin  away  the  vnriatlun.  The  evidence  is  slight,  but  it  la  hardly  likely  that 
it  arose  simply  through  transcriptional  error.  If  it  occurred  only  in  one  place 
this  might  be  sufficient  „  if  n  occurred  only  in  one  MS,  we  might  ascribe  it  to 
the  delinquencies  erf  a  tingle  scribe •  as  it  is,  we  must  accept  it  as  an  existing 
variation  siij  {Hitted  by  slight  evidence,  but  evidence  sufficiently  good  to 
denramf  an  explanation, 

{*)  There  it  considerable  variation  in  existing  MSS,  concerning  the  place  of 
the  final  doxulogy  (xvi  35-17). 

a.  In  KllC  I>  E  mimut*  pau£,  £odd  a/,  Orig.lat.,  d  e f  Vnlg,  Pesh*  Boh, 
Aeth,  Ong,dat  Ambistr,  Pclagius  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi.  and  there 

only, 

t».  In  L  minute,  plus  quam  aoo,  (odd,  ap*  Orig  -lab*  Hard.,  Chrya.  Theodrt* 
Jo  -Datoa*;.  it  occur*  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv  and  there  only, 

c.  In  A  P  5.  *7  Arm,  (odd.  ii  1$  inserted  in  both  places* 

<L  In  F»t,  G  (odd  a/,  1  Heron,  m  E,  h.  ill,  5),  g.  Marriott  (vido  infra)  it  U 
entirely  omitted,  k  imy  t<  noted  that  G  leaves  a  blank  space  ni  the  end  ot 
chip  xiv,  -and  that  i  is  taken  direct  from  the  Vulgate,  a  space  lacing  left  in  F 
tfi  the  Greek  cos  respond  mg  to  thesr  verses,  indirectly  D  and  Sedulius  also 
■tte  :  the  omission  by  placing  the  Benediction  after  ver.  34.  a  transposition 
whkh  would  be  made  (see  beiowj  owing  to  that  verse  being  in  these  copses 
11  the  ead  of  the  Epistle. 

In  reviewing  this  evidence  it  becomes  dear  (i)  that  the  weight  of  good 
authority  u  in  favour  of  placing  this  doxalogy  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle*  and 
lime  only,  ii)  That  the  vacation  in  position— a  variation  which  must  be 
explained- — is  esriy,  probably  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ungen.  although  we 
can  never  have  complete  confidence  in  Rufinas1  translation  (iiil  That  the 
evidence  For  GOCB)  lete  omission  goes  back  10  Marc  ion,  and  that  very  probably 
hu  excision  of  the  words  may  have  influenced  the  omission  in  Western 
■Gthomk*. 

1  The  English  reader  will  find  a  very  full  account  of  this  Dutch  school  of 
csuic*  in  Know  ling,  TA*  Witness  of  th 4  SpiUkt,  pp.  133  143,  A  very 
oreful  compilation  of  (for  result*  arrived  at  is  given  by  Dr.  Carl  Clemen*  Du 
£imkfitluk&*tt  der  Pamfimuhrn  B*uft ,  To  both  these  works  we  must 
fltpet*  oar  obligations,  anti  to  them  we  must  refer  any  who  wish  for  further 
fedora  attorn 

*  Tire  leading  ifiacouion  on  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Romans  »  con- 
laiaed  to  three  two  by  Hp  Light  foot*  and  one  by  Dr  Hurt  first 

c*v!w*cii  in  the  journal  of  Philology,  vols,  14  ui,  and  since  reprmteU  ia 
1  tghtioob,  BUikm  Assays,  pp,  1*47-3;^ 
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{3)  There  it  very  considerable  evidence  that  Marcion  omitted  the  whole  oi 
the  last  two  chapters 

a.  Grigcn  {ink  Eof.)  x*  43 ,  vol  vii,  p,  453,  ed.  Lomra,  writes ;  Caput  hoc 
Mar  (ten,  a  quo  Scriptural  Evangelical  atque  Apostolical  interpolates*  sunt,  dt 
kat  epis/ola  pemtus  ahstulU  ;  et  non  solum  fiat,  ted  et  ab  to  loco,  ubi  script  um 
ett:  omne  autem  quod  non  est  ex  fide,  peccatum  est:  usque  ad  finem  cum  (a 
dissecuit.  In  aids  ve to  txcmplanbus,  id  est,  in  his  quae  turn  sunt  a  Martians 
itmer  at  a,  hoc  ipsum  caput  diverse  post  turn  invent  mu  s,  in  nonnuilis  etenim 
tod  kilns  post  earn  locum,  quern  supra  diximus  hoc  est:  omne  autem  quod  non 
eat  ex  tide,  peccatum  est:  statim  coherent  habetur:  ei  autem,  qui  potens  eat 
vos  confirmare.  Alii  veto  codices  in  fine  id,  ut  nunc  est  positum,  continent- 
Tbit  extract  is  quite  precise!  nor  is  the  attempt  made  by  Hoit  to  emend  it  at 
all  fuccesafiiL  He  reads  in  for  ab,  having  for  this  the  support  of  a  Paris  MS.! 
and  then  emends  hoc  into  kit ;  reading  et  non  solum  hit  sed  et  in  eo  loco,  Hoc., 
and  translating  *  and  not  only  here  but  also/  at  xiv.  23  'he  cut  out  everything 
quite  to  the  end/  He  applies  the  words  to  the  Doxology  alone.  The  changes 
in  the  text  are  slight  and  might  be  justified,  but  with  this  change  the  words 
that  follow  become  quite  meaningless :  usque  ad  finem  cuncta  dissecuit  can 
only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  two  chapters.  If  Origen  meant  the  doxology 
alone  they  would  be  quite  pointless, 

b»  But  we  have  other  evidence  for  Marcion's  text  TerlulSian,  Adv .  Mart,  v. 
14,  quoting  the  words  tribunal  Ckristi  (xir,  10),  states  that  they  occur  in 
clausula  of  the  Epistle.  The  argument  is  not  conclusive  hut  the  words 
probably  imply  that  in  Marcion’s  copy  of  the  Epistle,  if  not  in  all  those  known 
to  Tertullian,  the  last  two  chapters  were  omitted. 

These  two  witnesses  make  it  almost  certain  that  Marcion  omitted  not  only 
the  df'xology  but  the  whole  of  the  last  two  chapters* 

(4)  Some  further  evidence  haa  been  brought  forward  suggesting  that  an 
edition  of  the  Epistle  was  in  circulation  which  omitted  the  last  two  chapters, 

a,  It  is  pointed  out  that  Tertullian,  Marcion,  Ir caucus,  and  probably  Cyprian 
never  quote  from  these  last  two  chapters.  The  argument  however  ia  of  little 
value,  because  the  same  may  be  said  of  1  Cor.  avi.  The  chapters  were  not 
quoted  because  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  them  to  quote. 

b.  An  argument  of  greater  weight  is  found  in  certain  systems  of  capitula¬ 
tions  in  MSS.  of  the  Vutgate.  In  Codex  Amiatinus  the  table  of  contents  givef 
fifty- one  sections,  and  the  fiftieth  section  is  described  thus :  Dt  ptritulo  cm* 
t  rut  ante  fratrtm  suum  esea  sua,  et  quod  non  tit  regnum  Dei  tsca  et  pot  us  sed 
iustitia  et  pax  et  gaud  turn  in  Spirit  u  Sane  to  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  fifty- first 
and  last  section,  which  i»  described  as  Dt  my  stereo  Domini  ante  psassionem  in 
tt  lent  to  kabito,  post  passionem  vero  ipsius  rtvelato*  The  obvious  deduction  is 
that  this  system  was  drawn  up  for  a  copy  which  omitted  the  greater  part  at  any 
rate  of  chaps,  xv  and  xvi.  This  system  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  widely. 
In  the  Codex  Fuldensis  there  are  given  in  the  table  of  contents  fifty-one 
sections :  of  these  the  first  twenty-three  include  the  whole  Epistle  up  to  the 
end  of  chap,  xiv,  the  last  sentence  being  headed  Quod  fide  Us  Dei  non  debt  ant 
ittvuem  iudkart  mm  umuquisque  secundum  re  galas  mandatorum  ipse  se 
debeat  divine  indicia  praeparare  ut  ante  tribunal  Dei  sine  con/us  tone  possit 
ope  rum  suorvm  prae start  rationem .  Then  follow  the  last  twenty- eight  sections 
of  the  Amixtine  system,  beginning  with  the  twenty- fourth  at  ix,  t,  Hence 
chaps,  ix-xiv  are  described  twice.  The  scribe  seems  to  have  had  before  him 
an  otherwise  unrecorded  system  which  only  embraced  fourteen  chapters,  and 
then  added  the  remainder  from  where  he  could  get  them  in  order  to  make  up 
wb&t  he  felt  to  be  the  right  number  of  fifty- one. 

Both  these  systems  seem  to  exclude  the  last  two  chapters,  whatever  reason 
we  may  give  for  the  phenomenon, 

(5)  Lastly,  some  entics  have  discovered  a  certain  amount  of  significance  in 
two  other  points. 
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a.  The  prayer  at  the  end  of  chap,  rr  is  supposed  to  represent,  either  with 
or  without  the  4^r  (which  it  omitted  in  tome  MSS.,  probably  incorrectly),  a 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle.  At  a  matter  of  fact  the  formula  does  not  represent 
any  known  form  of  ending,  and  may  be  paralleled  from  placet  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle. 

b.  The  two  conclusions  xvi,  so  and  24  of  the  T  R  are  supposed  to  represent 
endings  to  two  different  recensions  of  the  Epistle.  But  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  note  on  the  passage,  this  is  based  upon  a  misreading.  The 
reading  of  the  T  R  is  a  late  conflation  of  the  two  older  form*  of  the  teat.  The 
benediction  stood  originally  at  vcr.  20  and  only  there,  the  verses  that  followed 
being  a  sort  of  postscript.  Certain  MSS.  which  were  without  the  doxology  (tee 

moved  it  to  their  end  of  the  Epistle  after  ver.  S3,  while  certain  others 


it  after  ver.  37,  The  double  benediction  of  the  T  R  arose  by  the 


ordinary  process  of  con  flat  ion.  The  significance  of  this  in  corroborating  the 
existence  of  an  early  teat  which  omitted  the  d otology  has  been  pointed  out ; 
otherwise  these  verges  will  not  support  the  deductions  made  from  them  by 
Renin,  Gifford,  and  others. 

The  above,  stated  as  shortly  as  possible,  are  the  diplomatic  facts  which 
ilen: and  explanation.  Already  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  at  any  rate  had 
attracted  notice,  and  Semler  (1769),  Griesbach  (1777)  and  others  developed 
elaborate  theories  to  account  for  them.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
dtflcient  views  would  be  beside  our  purpose:  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
confine  ourselves  to  certain  typical  illustrations, 

1,  An  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  most  (although  not  all)  of  the 
facts  stated  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  last  two  chapters  were  not  genuine. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Baur ],  although,  as  was  usual  with  him,  on  purely 
m  priori  grounds,  and  with  an  only  incidental  reference  to  the  MS.  evidence 
which  might  have  been  the  strongest  support  of  his  theory.  The  main  motive 
uhich  induced  him  to  excise  them  was  the  expression  in  xv.  8  that  Christ  was 
made  *«  minister  of  circumcision/  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  view  of 
Sc  Paul's  doctrine ;  and  he  supported  his  contention  by  a  vigorous  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  style  and  contents  of  these  two  chapters.  His  arguments  have  been 
noticed  ,»  far  as  seemed  necessary)  in  the  commentary.  But  the  consensus  of 
a  large  number  of  critics  in  condemning  the  result  may  excuse  our  pursuing 
them  in  further  detail.  Doct finally  hh  views  were  only  consistent  with  a  one¬ 
sided  theory  of  the  Pauline  position  and  teaching,  and  if  that  theory  is  given 
up  then  hi*  argument*  become  untenable.  A*  regard*  his  literary  criticism  the 
upmioa  of  Renan  may  be  accepted  :  1  On  est  surpris  qu’on  critique  aussi 
habile  que  Baur  se  soil  content^  d*une  solution  aussi  grossiere.  Fotirqnoi  on 
fau>aaire  aural  t-il  invent*  de  si  insignifi  cants  details  I  Pourquoi  aurait-if  a  joule 
I  Toovrage  a* ere  one  liste  de  nomi  propres*  \  \ 

Bui  we  are  not  without  strong  positive  argument*  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness  of  at  any  rate  the  fifteenth  chapter.  In  the  first  place  a  careful 
examination  of  the  first  thirteen  verses  shows  conclusively  that  they  are  closely 
connected  with  the  previous  chapter  The  break  after  xiv,  33  is  purely  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  the  passage  that  follow*  to  the  end  of  ver.  6  is  merely  a  conclusion 
of  the  previous  argument,  without  which  the  former  chapter  is  in  complete,  and 
vkch  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  interpolator  could  have  either  been  able  or 
tWlred  to  insert;  while  in  w,  7-13  the  Apostle  connect*  the  special  subject 
of  which  be  has  been  treating  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
supports  Mi  main  contention  by  a  series  of  text*  drawn  from  the  O  T.  Both 
m  the  appeal  to  Scripture  and  in  the  introduction  of  broad  and  general  pnn* 
dpies  this  conclusion  may  he  exactly  paralleled  by  the  custom  of  $L  Paul 
elsewhere  in  the  Epistle.  No  theory  therefore  can  be  accepted  which  doe*  nol 


1  Tkiofcgischd  2*itungw  it 36,  Dp.  97,  144.  Faultily  1866,  pp.  393  fL 
*  SL  f'auit  p,  Ixai,  quoted  by  ogbtfoot  BiSIual  p.  390. 
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recognise  that  xiv  and  xv.  13  form  a  single  paragraph  which  must  not  be 
split  up. 

Bat  farther  than  this  the  remainder  of  chap,  xv  shows  every  sign  of  being 
a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle.  The  argument  of  Paley  based  upon  the  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  is  in  this  case  almost  demonstrative 
(see  p.  xxxvi).  The  reference  to  the  Apostle's  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  dangers  he  is  expecting,  nis  hope  of 
visiting  Rome  fulfilled  in  such  a  very  different  manner,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
spuriousness;  while  most  readers  will  feel  in  the  personal  touches,  in  the 
combination  of  boldness  in  asserting  his  mission  with  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  his  readers,  in  the  strong  and  deep  emotions  which  are  occasionally 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface,  all  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Apostle’s  writing. 

Baur’s  views  w*re  followed  bv  Schwegler,  Holsten,  Zeller,  and  others, 
but  have  been  rejected  by  Mangold.  Hilgenfcld,  Pflciderer.  Weizsacker,  and 
Lipsius.  A  modified  form  is  put  forward  by  Lucht l,  who  considers  that  parts 
are  genuine  and  part  spurious :  in  fact  he  applies  the  interpolation  theory  to 
these  two  chapters  (being  followed  to  a  slight  extent  by  Lipsius).  Against 
any  such  theory  the  arguments  are  conclusive.  It  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  broader  theory  and  does  not  either  solve  the  problem  suggested  bv  the  manu¬ 
script  evidence  or  receive  support  from  it.  For  the  rejection  of  the  last  two 
chapters  as  a  whole  there  is  some  support,  as  we  have  seen  ;  for  believing  that 
they  contain  interpolations  (except  in  a  form  to  be  considered  immediately)  there 
is  no  external  evidence.  There  is  no  greater  need  for  suspecting  interpolations 
in  chap,  xv  than  in  chap.  xiv. 

a.  We  may  dismiss  then  all  such  theories  as  imply  the  spuriousness  of  the  last 
two  chapters  and  may  pass  on  to  a  second  group  which  explains  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  MSS.  by  supposing  that  our  Epistle  has  grown  up  through  the 
combination  of  different  letters  or  parts  of  letters  either  all  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Church,  or  addressed  partly  to  the  Roman  Church,  partly  elsewhere. 
An  elaborate  and  typical  theory  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  has  the  merit  of 
explaining  all  the  facts,  is  that  of  Kenan  *.  He  supposes  that  the  so-called 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  a  circular  letter  and  that  it  existed  in  four  different 
forms: 

(i)  A  letter  to  the  Romans.  This  contained  chap,  i-xi  and  chap.  xv. 

(ii)  A  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi  1-20. 

(iii)  A  letter  to  the  1  hessalonians.  Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi.  21-24. 

(iv)  A  letter  to  an  unknown  church.  Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi.  25-27. 

In  the  last  three  letters  there  would  of  course  be  some  modifications  in 
chap,  i,  of  which  we  have  a  reminiscence  in  the  variations  of  the  MS.  G. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  following  amongst  other  arguments : 

(i)  We  know,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  circular  letters,  (ii)  The  Epistle  as  we  have  it  has  four  endings,  xv.  33, 
xvi.  20,  24,  25-27.  Each  of  these  really  represented  the  ending  of  a  separate 
Epistle,  (iii)  There  are  strong  internal  giounds  tor  believing  that  xvi  1-20 
was  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  (iv)  The  Macedonian  names  occurring 
in  xvi  21-24  suggest  that  these  verses  were  addressed  to  a  Macedonian 
church,  (v)  This  explains  how  it  came  to  be  that  such  an  elaborate  letter 
was  sent  to  a  church  of  which  St.  Paul  had  such  little  knowledge  as  that 
of  Rome. 

This  theory  has  one  advantage,  that  it  accounts  for  all  the  facts ;  but  there 
are  two  arguments  against  it  which  are  absolutely  conclusive.  One  is  that 
there  are  not  four  endings  in  the  Epistle  at  all ;  xv.  33  is  not  like  any  of  the 

'  Lucht,  Ober  die  beiden  Utzten  Capitel  des  Romerbriefs ,  1871. 

*  Renan,  St.  Paul ,  pp.  lain  flf.  This  theory  is  examined  at  great  length  by 
Bp.  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  pp.  293  ff. 
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endings  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  ;  while,  as  is  shown  above,  the  origin  of  the 
duplicate  benediction,  xvi.  ar  and  34,  must  be  explained  on  partly  textual 
ground*.  If  Renan  ■  theory  bad  been  correct  then  we  should  not  have  both 


benediction*  in  the  late  MSS,  but  in  the  earlier.  As  it  is,  it  is  cleat  that  the 
duplication  simply  arose  from  conflation,  A  second  argument,  in  oar  opinion 
equally  conclusive  against  this  theory,  it  that  it  separates  chap  *1*  from  the 
ftnt  thirteen  verses  of  chap,  xv.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  need  not  be 
repeated,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  as  conclusive  against  Kenan' * 
bypothesii  as  against  that  of  Baur. 

5.  Kenan's  theory  has  not  received  acceptance,  but  there  it  one  portion  of  it 
which  hat  been  more  generally  held  than  any  other  with  regard  to  these  final 
chapters;  that  namely  which  considers  that  the  list  of  names  in  chap,  xvi 
belongs  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Ephesus  and  not  to  one  addressed  to  Rome,  This 
view,  first  put  forward  by  Schulz  (18/9),  has  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  Mangold, 
Laurent,  Hitrig,  Reuss,  Ritscbl,  Lochl,  Holsten,  Ltpsiuf,  Krcnkel,  Kneucker, 
Wetss,  Weixsacker,  Farrar.  It  has  two  form* ;  some  hold  ver,  1,  %  to  belong 
to  the  Romans,  others  consider  them  also  part  of  the  Ephesian  letter.  Nor  is 
it  quite  certain  where  the  Ephesian  fragment  ends.  Some  consider  that  it 
includes  w.  iy-11,  others  make  it  stop  at  ver.  16. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  are  as  follows ;  1*  It  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  St  Paul  should  have  been  acquainted  with  such 
a  Urge  number  of  persons  in  a  church  like  that  of  Rome  which  he  had  ne^er 
visited,  and  that  this  feeling  is  corroborated  by  the  namber  of  personal  details 
that  he  adds;  references  to  companions  in  captivity,  to  relations,  to  fcllow- 
Ixbourers,  All  these  allusion*  are  easily  explicable  on  the  theory  that  the 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  bat  not  if  it  be  addressed  to  the 
kocnan.  a.  This  opinion  is  corroborated,  it  is  said,  by  an  examination  of  the 
list  tin]!  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  ihe  church  that  U  in  thetr  houae  are  men 
dotted  shortly  before  this  date  as  being  at  Ephesus,  and  shortly  alter  ward*  they 
are  again  mentioned  as  being  in  the  same  city  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  j  Tim.  iv.  19), 
The  *€fy  next  name  Epaenetus  is  clearly  described  as  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Asia*  Of  the  others  many  are  Jewish,  many  Greek,  and  it  is  more  likely 
thal  they  should  be  natives  of  Ephesus  than  natives  of  Rome,  3.  That  the 
warning  against  false  teachers  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  letter  which  elsewhere  never  refers  to  false  teachers  as  being  at  work  in 
Rome 

In  examining  this  hypothesis  we  must  notice  at  once  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  help  us  to  solve  the  textual  difficulties,  and  receives  no  assistance 
from  them.  The  problems  of  the  concluding  doxology  and  of  the  omission  of 
the  last  two  chapter*  remain  as  they  were.  It  is  only  if  we  insert  a  bene¬ 
diction  both  at  vet,  so  mid  at  ver,  2 4  that  we  get  any  assistance.  In  that  case 
we  might  explain  the  duplicate  benediction  by  supposing  th.it  the  first  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Ephesian  letter,  the  second  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman. 
As  we  have  sent,  the  textual  phenomena  do  not  support  this  view.  The  theory 
therefore  must  be  examined  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  burden  of  proof  it 
thrown  on  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  destination  of  the  Epistle,  for  as  has 
been  shown  the  only  critical  basis  we  can  stmt  from,  m  discussing  St.  Paul's 
Eli  titles,  is  that  they  have  come  down  to  ns  substantially  in  the  form  in 
winch  they  were  written  unless  very  strong  evidence  U  brought  forward  to  the 
contrary. 

But  this  evidence  cannot  be  called  very  strong.  It  is  admitted  by  Weiss 
tad  Mangold,  for  instance,  that  the  a  arguments  against  St,  Paul's 

acquaintance  with  some  twenty  Tour  persons  in  thv  Roman  community  are  of 
alight  weigh!  Christianity  was  preached  amongst  just  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire  which  would  be  must  nomadic  in  character.  It  U 
admitted  again  that  it  would  he  natural  that,  m  writing  to  a  strange  church. 
St  Paul  should  lay  special  stress  on  all  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  or 
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of  whom  he  had  heard,  in  order  that  he  might  that  commend  himself  to  them. 
Again,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  names,  we  find  that  those  actually  con¬ 
nected  with  Ephesus  are  only  three,  and  of  these  persons  two  are  known  to 
have  originally  come  from  Rome,  while  the  third  alone  can  hard  I  y  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  support  for  this  theory.  When  again  we  come  to  examine 
the  warning  against  heretics,  we  find  that  after  all  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  body  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  warning  against  false 
teachers  whom  St  Paul  fears  may  come  but  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  it 
exactly  suits  the  situation,  and  helps  to  explain  the  motives  be  bad  in  writing 
the  Epistle.  He  definitely  states  that  he  is  only  warning  them  that  they  may 
be  wise  if  occasion  arise. 

The  arguments  against  these  verses  are  not  strong.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  definite  evidence  in  their  favour?  This  is  of  two  classes,  ij)  The 
archaeological  evidence  for  connecting  the  names  in  the  Epistle  with  Rome. 
(U)  The  archaeological  and  literary  evidence  for  connecting  any  of  the  persons 
mentioned  here  with  the  Roman  Church, 

(i)  In  hia  commentary  on  the  Fhilrppiana,  starting  from  the  text  Phil.  iv.  33 
do'vd^brrai  ir^ar  ,  ,  *  ftdktara  ol  !x  rov  Knicapot  olviar.  Bp.  Lightfoot  proceeds 
to  examine  the  list  of  names  in  Rom.  xvi  in  the  light  of  Roman  inscriptions. 
We  happen  to  have  preserved  to  us  almost  completely  the  funereal  inscriptions 
of  certain  columbaria  in  which  wefe  deposited  the  ashes  of  members  of  the 
imperial  household.  Some  of  these  date  a  little  earlier  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  some  of  them  are  almost  contemporary.  Besides  these  we  have 
a  large  number  of  inscriptions  containing  names  of  freed  men  and  others  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  imperial  household.  Now  examples  of  almost  every  name  In  Rom. 
xvi.  3  16  may  be  found  amongst  these,  and  the  publication  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  Inscriptions  has  enabled  us  to  add  to  the 
instances  quoted.  Practically  every  name  may  be  illustrated  b  Rome,  and 
almost  every  name  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  household,  although  some  of  them 
are  uncommon. 

Now  what  does  this  prove?  It  does  not  prove  of  course  that  these  are 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written ;  nor  does  it  give  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  names  are  Roman.  It  shows  that  such  a  combination  of 
names  was  possible  in  Rome :  but  it  shows  something  more  than  this.  Man* 
gold  asks  what  is  the  value  of  this  investigation  as  the  same  names  are  found 
outside  Rome?  The  answer  is  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  rare. 
Liprius  makes  various  attempts  to  illustrate  the  mimes  from  Asiatic  inscrip¬ 
tions,  but  not  very  successfully ;  nor  does  Mangold  help  by  showing  that  the 
two  common  names  Narcissus  and  Hermas  may  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  We 
have  attempted  to  institute  some  comparison,  but  it  U  uot  very  easy  and  will 
not  be  until  we  have  more  satisfactory  collections  of  Greek  inscriptions.  If 
we  take  the  Greek  Corpus  we  shall  find  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ephesus 
only  three  names  out  of  the  twentyTour  in  this  list  occur  \  if  we  extend  our 
survey  to  the  province  of  Asia  we  shall  find  only  twelve.  Now  what  this 
comparison  suggests  is  that  such  a  combination  of  names — Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Latin— could  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  be  found  in  the  mixed  population  which 
formed  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  Rome,  This  evidence  is  not  con¬ 
clusive,  but  it  shows  that  there  is  no  &  priori  improbability  in  the  names  being 
Roman,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  else  to  illustrate  such  an 
heterogeneous  collection, 

To  this  we  may  add  the  further  evidence  afforded  by  the  explanation  given 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  repeated  in  the  notes,  of  the  households  of  Narcissus 
and  Aristobulus  :  evidence  again  only  corroborative  but  yet  of  some  weight* 

(ii)  The  more  direct  archaeological  evidence  is  that  for  connecting  the  names 
of  Prisca,  Amplias,  Nereut,  and  Apelles  definitely  with  the  early  history  of 
Roman  Christianity,  These  points  have  been  discussed  sufficiently  En  the 
Dotes,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  it  would  be  an  excess  ot 
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•eepekianj  to  look  upon  inch  evidence  as  worthless,  Although  it  might  do! 
weigh  much  if  there  were  strong  evidence  do  the  other  side. 

To  sum  ap  then.  There  is  no  external  evidence  against  this  section,  nor 
does  the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  Roman  letter  help  in  any  way  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  by  the  teat.  The  arguments  against  the  Roman  des¬ 
tination  are  purely  a  priori.  They  can  therefore  have  little  value,  On  being 
examined  they  were  found  not  to  be  valid  ;  while  evidence  not  conclusive  but 
considerable  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  Roman  destination. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  used  the  sixteenth  chapter  without  hesitation  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  any  success  we  have  had  in  the 
drawing  of  the  picture  which  we  have  been  able  to  present  must  be  allowed  to 
weigh  in  the  evidence. 

4.  Reiche  to  1833)  suggested  that  the  doxology  was  not  genuine,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  largely  followed,  combined  in  some  cases  with  theories  as  to 
the  omission  of  other  parts,  in  some  cases  not.  It  is  well  known  that  passages 
which  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  text  are  inserted  in  different  places  in 
different  texts  ;  for  instance,  the/errVe/*  adult  era*  is  found  in  more  than  one 
place.  It  would  still  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the 
doxology  in  the  particular  place  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  theory  that  it  is  not  genuine  will  account  for  its  omission  altogether  in 
some  MSS.  and  its  insertion  in  different  places  in  others.  We  ask  then  what 
further  evidence  there  is  for  this  omission,  and  are  confronted  with  a  large 
number  of  arguments  which  inform  us  that  it  is  clearly  unp&uline  because  it 
hannonizea  in  style,  in  phraseology,  and  in  subject- matter  with  non  -paulinc 
Epistles— that  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  argument 
must  tell  in  different  ways  to  different  critics.  It  will  be  very  strong,  if  not 
conclusive,  to  those  who  consider  that  these  Epistles  are  not  Pauline.  To 
those  however  who  accept  them  as  genuine  these  arguments  will  rather  con¬ 
firm  their  belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship, 

5.  Hut  there  is  an  alternative  hypothesis  which  may  demand  more  careful 
consideration  from  us,  that  although  it  come*  from  St  Paul  it  belongs  to  rather 
a  Inter  period  in  his  life.  It  is  this  consideration  amongst  others  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  theory  put  forward  by  Dr*  Lightfoot  He  considers  that  the 
original  Epistle  to  the  Homans  written  by  St.  Paul  contained  all  our  present 
Epistle  except  xvt  #5—37 ;  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period — the  period  per¬ 
haps  of  bis  Roman  imprisonment,  St.  Paul  turned  this  into  a  circular  letter ; 
be  cut  off  the  last  two  chapters  which  contained  for  the  most  part  purely 
personal  matter,  he  omitted  the  words  'PiL^p  in  i.  7  and  [5;  and  then  added 
the  d oxo logy  at  the  end  because  he  felt  the  need  of  some  more  fitting  con* 
elusion.  Then,  at  a  later  date,  in  order  to  make  the  original  Epistle  complete 
the  d  oxo  logy  was  added  from  the  later  recension  to  the  earlier. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  paints  out  that  this  hypothesis  solves  all  the  problems.  It 
explains  the  existence  of  a  shorter  recension,  it  explains  the  presence  of  the 
doaology  in  both  places,  it  explains  the  peculiar  style  of  the  doxology.  We 
may  admit  this,  but  there  is  one  point  it  does  not  explain  ;  it  does  not  explain 
bow  or  why  St.  Paul  made  the  division  a!  the  end  of  chap,  xir.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  neat  thirteen  verses  which  unfits  them  for  general  circulation. 
They  are  in  fact  more  suitable  for  an  encyclical  letter  than  is  chap.  aiv.  It  is 
to  ns  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul  should  have  himself  mutilated  his  own  argu¬ 
ment  by  cutting  off  the  conclusion  of  it.  This  cod  side  ration  therefore  seems 
to  as  decisive  against  Dr*  Light  foot's  theory, 

6.  Dr.  Hart  has  subjected  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  a  very  close 
examination-  He  begins  by  a  careful  study  of  the  doxology  and  has  shown 
clearly  first  of  all  that  the  parallels  between  it  and  passages  m  the  four  acknow¬ 
ledged  Epistle*  are  much  commoner  and  nearer  than  was  thought  to  be  the  case; 
and  secondly  that  it  exactly  reproduces  and  sums  up  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Epistle-  On  his  investigation  we  have  baaed  our  commentary,  and  we 
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must  refer  to  that  and  to  Dr.  Hort's  own  essay  for  the  reasons  which  make  ni 
accept  the  doxology  as  not  only  a  genuine  work  of  St.  Paulf  but  also  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Epistle.  That  at  the  end  he  should  feel  compelled 
once  more  to  sum  up  the  great  ideas  of  which  the  Epistle  is  full  and  put  them 
clearly  and  strongly  before  his  readers  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
mind  of  the  Apostle.  He  does  so  in  fact  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Galatian 
letter,  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  doxology. 

Dr.  Hort  then  proceeds  to  criticize  and  explain  away  the  textual  phenomena. 
We  hare  quoted  his  emendation  of  the  passage  in  Origen  and  pointed  out  that 
it  is  to  us  most  unconvincing.  No  single  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  the  shorter  recension  may  be  strong,  but  the  combination  of  reasons  is 
in  our  opinion  too  weighty  to  be  explained  away. 

Dr.  Hort’s  own  conclusions  are:  (i)  He  suggests  that  as  the  last  two 
chapters  were  considered  unsuitable  for  public  reading,  they  might  be  omitted  in 
systems  of  lectionaries  while  the  doxology— which  was  felt  to  be  edifying — was 
appended  to  chap,  xiv,  that  it  might  be  read.  (2)  Some  such  theory  as  this 
might  explain  the  capitulations.  *  The  analogy  of  the  common  Greek  capitu¬ 
lations  shows  how  easily  the  personal  or  local  and  as  it  were  temporary  portions 
of  an  epistle  might  be  excluded  from  a  schedule  of  chapters  or  paragraphs.' 
(3)  The  omission  of  the  allusions  to  Rome  is  due  to  a  simple  transcriptional 
accident  (4)  '  When  all  is  said,  two  facts  have  to  be  explained,  the  insertion 
of  the  Doxology  after  xiv  and  its  omission.'  This  latter  is  due  to  Mardoa, 
which  must  be  explained  to  mean  an  omission  agreeing  with  the  reading  in 
Marcion's  copy.  *On  the  whole  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  omission  ii 
his  only  as  having  been  transmitted  by  him,  in  other  words  that  it  is  a  genuine 
ancient  reading.'  Dr.  Hort  finally  concludes  that  though  a  genuine  reading  it 
is  incorrect  and  perhaps  arises  through  some  accident  such  as  the  tearing  oil 
of  the  end  of  a  papyrus  roll  or  the  last  sheet  in  a  book. 

While  admitting  the  force  of  some  of  Hort's  criticisms  on  Lightfoot,  and 
especially  his  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology,  we  must  express 
our  belief  that  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  that  his  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  facts. 

7.  We  ourselves  incline  to  an  opinion  suggested  first  we  believe  by 
Dr.  Gifford. 

As  will  have  already  become  apparent,  no  solution  among  those  offered  has 
attempted  to  explain  what  is  really  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem, 
the  place  at  which  the  division  was  made.  We  know  that  the  doxology 
was  in  many  copies  inserted  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv ;  we  have  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  in  some  editions  chaps,  xv  and  xvi  were  omitted ;  why  is  it 
at  this  place,  certainly  not  a  suitable  one,  that  the  break  occurs  ?  As  we  have 
seen,  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  shows  that  the  first  thirteen  verses  of 
chap,  xv  are  linked  closely  with  chap,  xiv — so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  genuine,  or  that  the  Apostle  himself  could  have  cut 
them  off  from  the  context  in  publishing  a  shorter  edition  of  his  Epistle  in¬ 
tended  for  a  wide  circulation.  Nor  again  is  it  probable  that  any  one  arranging 
the  Epistle  for  church  services  would  have  made  the  division  at  this  place. 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  of  course  obscured  for  us  by  the  division 
into  chapters.  To  us  if  we  wished  to  cut  off  the  more  personal  part  of  the 
Epistle,  a  rough  and  ready  method  might  suggest  itself  in  the  excision  of  the 
last  two  chapters,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  time  before  the  present  or 
probably  any  division  into  chapters  existed. 

Now  if  there  were  no  solution  possible,  we  might  possibly  ascribe  this 
division  to  accident ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  internal  evidence  and  external 
testimony  alike  point  to  the  same  cause.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  testimony  for  the  fact  that  Marcion  excised  the  last  two  chapters,  and 
if  we  examine  the  beginning  of  chap,  xv  we  shall  find  that  as  far  as  regards 
the  first  thirteen  verses  hardly  any  otner  course  was  possible  for  him,  if  he  held 
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the  ©pinion*  which  ire  MCnbed  to  him.  To  begin  with*  five  of  theae  verse* 
COotaan  quotation*  from  the  O.  T. ;  but  further  ver+  8  contains  in  expression 
Ar*jAi  qrd/»  Rwivopor  7ry#Fijtf#(u  vWp  <lAr^«tctr  0fo£,  which  be 

*ri"Vt  certainly  could  not  hive  used.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
ver,  4.  which  directly  contradicts  the  whole  of  his  special  teaching.  The 
words  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv  might  seem  to  make  a  more  suitable  ending 
linn  either  of  the  neat  two  verses*  and  at  this  place  the  division  was  drawn. 
The  remainder  of  these  two  chapters  could  he  omitted  simply  because  they 
»e*e  useless  for  the  definite  dogmatic  purpose  Marc  ion  had  in  view*  and  the 
Doxoiogj  which  he  could  not  quite  like  would  go  with  them. 

If  we  once  assume  this  excision  by  Mai  cion  it  may  perhaps  explain  the 
pfceiir  mcni.  Dr.  Hon  has  pointed  out  against  Or.  Lightfoofs  theory  of 
a  shorter  recension  with  the  doxtilogy  that  all  the  direct  evidence  for  omitting 
the  lost  two  clupten  is  also  in  favour  of  omitting  the  Doxology.  "For  the 
om  ission  of  av*  *vt,  the  one  direct  testimony,  if  such  it  be*  is  that  of  Marcion : 
and  yet  the  one  incontrovertible  fact  about  him  is  that  he  omitted  the  Doxology. 
If  G  is  to  be  added  on  the  strength  of  the  blank  space  after  xiv*  yet  again  it 
leaves  out  the  Doxology/  We  may  add  also  the  capitulations  of  Code* 
froldenxis  which  again*  as  Dr.  Hort  points  out,  have  no  trace  of  the  Doxology 
Out  evidence  therefore  points  to  the  existence  of  a  recension  simply  leaving 
out  the  loot  two  chapters. 

Now  u  is  becoming  more  generally  admitted  that  Marcion ’s  slpostatiam  had 
«©me™*if  not  gTeat  -  influence  on  variations  in  the  text  of  the  N.  T-  His 
edition  hud  considerable  circulation!  especially  at  Rome,  and  therefore 
presumably  in  the  West,  and  it  is  from  the  West  that  our  evidence  mostly 
cocoes  W  hen  in  adapting  the  text  for  the  purposes  of  church  use  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  omit  the  last  portions  is  too  personal  and  not  sufficiently 
edih  ;ng  it  was  natural  to  make  the  division  at  a  place  where  in  a  current 
edition  the  break  had  already  been  mode.  The  subsequent  steps  would  then 
be  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Dr,  Hort  It  was  natural  to  add  ihe 
DoxMogy  in  order  to  give  a  more  suitable  conclusion,  or  to  preserve  it  for 
public  reading  at  this  place*  and  subsequently  it  dropped  out  at  the  Inter 
place.  That  is  the  order  suggested  by  the  manuscript  evidence.  All  our  best 
a imrrtici  place  it  at  the  end;  AP  Arm.— representing  a  later  but  still 
re*p<3eiaUe  text— have  it  in  both  places;  later  authorities  for  the  most  pan 
place  it  only  at  xiv,  23. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Rome  in  the  first 
chapter  of  G.  This  may  of  course  be  1  mere  idiosyncrasy  of  that  MS.*  arising 
either  from  carelessness  of  transcription  (1  cause  which  wean  hardly  accept)  or 
fiMin  a  desire  to  make  the  Epistle  more  general  in  its  character.  But  it  does  not 
•eena  to  tit  at  all  improbable  that  this  omission  may  also  be  due  to  Mardon. 
His  edition  was  mane  with  a  strongly  dogmatic  purpose.  Local  and  personal 
aJ2tii£c*ii  would  have  little  interest  to  him.  The  words  Iv  could  easily  be 

omitted  without  injuring  the  context  The  opinion  is  perhaps  corroborated 
by  the  character  of  the  MS.  in  which  the  omission  occurs  Allusion  has  been 
made  1  p  Ixix)  to  two  dissertation  1  by  Dr,  Corssen  on  the  allied  MbS,  D  F  G. 
la  It*  second  of  these*  he  suggest*  that  the  archetype  from  which  these  MSSl 
*#e  (Imvcd  (Z)  ended  at  xt.  13.  Even  if  his  argument  were  correct,  it  would 
mot  take  away  from  the  force  of  the  other  facts  which  have  been  mentioned. 
W  e  should  still  have  to  explain  how  it  wax  that  the  Doxology  was  inserted 
at  the  end  of  chip,  xiv,  and  the  previous  discussion  would  stand  as  it  is :  only 
a  new  lad  would  have  to  be  accounted  for,  When*  however*  we  come  to 
rain* me  Dr.  C onsen’s  arguments  they  hardly  seem  to  support  his  con¬ 
tention.  It  may  be  admitted  indeed,  that  the  capitulations  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinn*  might  have  been  made  for  a  copy  which  ended  at  it.  i  3,  but  they 
protest  no  solid  argument  for  the  existence  of  such  a  copy.  Dr.  Corssen 
points  out  that  in  the  section  it.  14 — xvi.  23,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
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of  variations  in  the  text,  and  suggests  that  that  implies  a  different  source  foi 
the  teat  of  that  portion  of  the  epistle,  The  number  of  variations  in  the 
toriiufyt  adult  trot  are,  it  is  well  known,  considerable ;  and  in  the  same  way 
dc  would  argue  that  this  portion  which  has  all  these  variations  most  come  from 
a  separate  source.  But  the  facta  do  not  support  his  contention.  It  t»  true 
that  in  forty-three  verse*  he  is  able  to  enumerate  twenty-four  variations ;  but  il 
we  examine  the  twenty-three  verses  of  chap,  xrv  we  shall  find  fourteen 
variations,  a  still  larger  proportion.  Moreover,  in  xiv,  13  there  are  as  numerous 
and  as  important  variations  as  in  any  of  the  following  verses.  Dr.  Corsaen't 
arguments  do  not  bear  ont  his  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Dr.  Hort 
pointed  out  against  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  text  of  DKG  present*  exactly  the  tame 
phenomena  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  that  suggests,  although  it  does  not 
perhaps  prove,  lhat  the  archetype  contained  the  last  two  chapters.  The  scribe 
however  was  probably  acquainted  with  a  copy  which  omitted  them,  ThU 
archetype  U  alone  or  almost  alone  amongst  our  sources  for  the  text  in 
omitting  the  Doxology,  It  also  omits  as  we  have  seen  fa  FP«jjip  in  both  places 
We  would  hazard  the  suggestion  that  all  these  variations  were  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  same  cause*  the  text  of  Mardon, 

In  our  opinion  then  the  text  as  we  have  it  represents  subataniiatly  the  Epistle 
that  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Homans,  and  it  remains  only  to  explain  briefly  the 
somewhat  complicated  ending.  At  xv,  13  the  didactic  portion  of  it  U  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Apostle's  personal 
relations  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  a  sketch  of  his  plans.  This  paragraph 
ends  with  a  short  prayer  called  forth  by  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  these 

Elans  for  the  future  suggest.  Then  comes  the  commendation  of  Phoebe,  the 
carer  of  the  letter  (ivi.  1 ,  a)  ;  then  salutations  (3-16)*  The  Apostle  might 
now  close  the  Epistle,  but  bis  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Roman  Church 
may  be  exposed,  if  it  is  visited  by  false  teachers,  such  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
in  the  East,  leads  him  to  give  a  final  and  direct  warning  against  them.  We 
find  a  not  dissimilar  phenomenon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipp Ians.  There  in 
iii.  1  he  appears  to  be  concluding,  but  before  he  concludes  he  breaks  out  into 
a  strong,  even  indignant  warning  against  false  teachers  (iit.  3-3 1),  and  even 
after  that  dwells  long  and  feelingly  over  his  salutationi.  The  same  difficulty 
of  ending  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  when  we  meet  it  in  the  Romans 
Then  comes  (ivi.  ao)  the  concluding  lieoediction.  After  this  a  postscript  with 
salutations  from  the  companions  of  St,  Paul.  Then  finally  the  Apostle*  wish¬ 
ing  perhaps,  aa  Dr.  Hort  suggests,  to  raise  the  Epistle  once  more  to  the  serene 
tone  which  has  characterized  it  throughout,  adds  the  concluding  Doxology, 
summing  up  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle.  There  is  surely  nothing 
unreasonable  in  supposing  that  there  would  be  an  absence  of  complete  same 
ness  in  the  construct  ion  of  the  different  letteri.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  would 
exactly  correspond  to  the  same  model.  The  form  in  each  case  would  be 
altered  and  changed  in  accordance  with  the  feeling*  of  the  Apostle*  and  there 
Is  abundant  proof  throughout  the  Epistle  that  the  Apostle  felt  earnestly  the 
need  of  preserving  the  Roman  Church  from  the  evils  of  disunion  and  false 
teaching* 


§  10.  Commentaries. 

A  very  complete  and  careful  bibliography  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  added  by  the  editor,  Dr*  W*  P.  Dickson,  to  the 
English  translation  of  Meyer's  Commentary.  This  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  But  a  few  leading  works  may  be  mentioned, 
especially  such  as  have  been  most  largely  used  in  the  preparation 
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of  thb  edition.  One  or  two  which  have  not  been  used  are  added 
as  links  in  the  historical  chain.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  genera!  characteristics  of  the  older  commentators  from  the 
sketch  which  is  given  of  their  treatment  of  particular  subjects ;  e.  g. 
of  the  doctrine  of  tiuraWw  at  p.  147  ffi,  and  of  the  interpretation  of 
ck.  ix.  6-29  on  p,  269  ff.  The  arrangement  is,  roughly  speaking, 
chronological,  but  modern  writers  are  grouped  rather  according  to 
their  real  affinities  than  according  to  dates  of  publication  which 
would  be  sometimes  misleading, 

1.  Greek  Writer** 

UarcFN  fOrig,);  oh  353:  Comment .  in  Epi*t  S*  Pauli  aa 
Romanos  tn  Qrigems  Opera  ed.  C.  H.  E*  Lommaiz&ch,  vols,  vit  vii  1 
Berolmi.  1836,  1837,  The  standard  edition,  on  which  that  of 
Lammatzsch  is  based,  is  that  begun  by  Charles  Delanie,  Bene¬ 
dictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1733,  and  completed  after 
bis  death  by  his  nephew  Charles  Vincent  Delanie  in  1759.  The 
Commentary  on  Romans  comes  in  Tom,  iv,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  year.  A  new  edition— for  which  the  beginnings  have 
been  made,  in  Germany  by  Dr.  P.  Kocischau,  and  in  England  by 
Prof.  Armitage  Robinson  and  others — is  however  much  needed. 

The  Commentary  on  our  Epistle  belongs  to  the  latter  part  01 
Origen's  life  when  he  was  settled  at  Caesarea.  A  few  fragments  of 
the  original  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Phihmlia  (ed. 
Robinson,  Cambridge,  1893),  and  in  Cramer’s  Catena ,  Tom.  iv. 
(Oxoa  1844) ;  but  for  the  greater  part  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
condensed  translation  of  Rufinus  (hence  *  Orig.-lat/).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Rufinus  treated  the  work  before  him  with  great  freedom. 
Its  teat  in  particular  is  frequently  adapted  to  that  of  the  Gld-Latin 
copy  of  the  Epistles  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using ;  so  that 
'Orig.dat.1  more  often  represents  Rufinus  than  Origen.  An  ad* 
mirable  account  of  the  Commentary,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
m  both  its  forms  is  given  in  Dr,  WesicoU’s  article  Urigeni  s  in 
Diet  Ckr.  Biog ,  if,  1 1 5— 1 1 8. 

Thti  work  of  Origen's  is  unique  among  commentaries.  The 
reader  is  astonished  not  only  at  the  command  of  Scripture  but  at 
the  range  and  subtlety  of  thought  which  it  displays.  The  questions 
raised  are  often  remarkably  modern.  If  he  had  been  as  successful 
tn  answering  as  he  is  in  propounding  them  Origen  would  have  left 
little  for  those  who  followed  him.  As  it  is  he  is  hampered  by 
defects  of  method  and  especially  by  the  fatal  facility  of  allegory ; 
die  discursiveness  and  prolixity  of  treatment  are  also  deterrent  to 
the  swage  reader, 

CtutTSOSTOM  (Chjys.) ;  ob,  407 :  Homil .  in  EpuL  ad  Pomamt, 
ed  Field  :  Oxon,  1849;  a  complete  critical  edition,  A  translation 
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(not  of  this  but  of  Savile’s  text  which  is  superior  to  Montfaucon's), 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morris,  was  given  in  the  Library  of  the  Father s, 
vol.  vii:  Oxford,  1841.  The  Homilies  were  delivered  at  Antioch 
probably  between  387-397  a.d.  They  show  the  preacher  at  his 
best  and  are  full  of  moral  enthusiasm  and  of  sympathetic  human 
insight  into  the  personality  of  the  Apostle ;  they  are  also  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  orator,  but  do  not  always  sound  the 
depths  of  the  great  problems  with  which  the  Apostle  is  wrestling. 
They  have  at  once  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Theodoret  (Theodrt.,  Thdrt)  played  a  well-known  moderating 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  fifth  century.  He  died  in  458  a.  d. 
As  a  commentator  he  is  a  pedisequus — but  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  pedisequi — of  St.  Chrysostom.  His  Commentary  on  the  Ep. 
to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  his  Works ,  ed.  Sirmond :  Paris, 
164a,  Tom.  iii.  1-119;  also  ed.  Schulze  and  Noesselt,  Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes  Damascenus  (Jo.-Damasc.) ;  died  before  754  a.  d.  His 
commentary  is  almost  entirely  an  epitome  of  Chrysostom;  it  is 
printed  among  his  works  (ed.  Lequien :  Paris,  1712,  tom.  il 
pp.  1-60).  The  so-called  Sacra  Parallela  published  under  his 
name  are  now  known  to  be  some  two  centuries  earlier  and 
probably  in  great  part  the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (see  the 
brilliant  researches  of  Dr.  F.  Lools  :  Studien  ilber  die  dem  Johannes 
von  Damascus  zugeschriebenen  Paralleling  Halle,  189  a). 

Oecumenius  (Oecum.) ;  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  Commentary  on  Romans  occupies  pp.  195- 
413  of  his  Works  (ed.  Joan.  Hentenius:  Paris,  1631).  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  Catena  with  some  contributions  by  Oecumenius  himself ; 
it  includes  copious  extracts  from  Photius  (Phot.),  the  eminent 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (< c .  8ao-c.  891) ;  these  are  occasionally 
noted. 

Theophylact  (Theoph.);  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  under  Michael 
VII  Ducas  (1071-1078),  and  still  living  in  11 18.  His  Commentary 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  kind  ( Opp .  ed.  Venet,  1754- 
*7^3,  tom.  ii.  1-118). 

Euthymius  Zigabenus  (Euthym.-Zig.) ;  living  after  11 18;  monk 
in  a  monastery  near  Constantinople  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  His  Commentaries  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles  were  not  published  until  1887  (ed.  Calogeras :  Athens); 
and  as  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  utilized  in  previous 
editions  we  have  drawn  upon  them  rather  largely.  They  deserve 
citation  by  their  terseness,  point,  and  general  precision  of  thought, 
but  like  all  the  writers  of  this  date  they  follow  closely  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Chrysostom. 
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9.  Latin  Writers. 

AimostAsm  (Ambrstr,).  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  heads 
a  series  of  Commentaries  on  thirteen  Epistles  of  Su  Paul,  which  in 
some  (though  not  the  oldest)  MSS*  bear  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  from  that  circumstance  came  to  be  included  in  the  printed 
editions  of  his  works.  The  Benedictines,  Du  Frische  and  L t 
Nourry  in  1690,  argued  against  their  genuineness,  which  has  been 
defended  with  more  courage  than  success  by  the  latest  editor, 
P.  A  Ballerini  (51  Am&rom  Opera ,  tom,  iiit  p.  350  ft ;  Mediolani, 
1877).  The  real  authorship  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  still  open 
problems  of  literary  criticism.  The  date  and  place  of  composition 
are  fairly  fixed.  It  was  probably  written  at  Rome,  and  (unless 
the  text  is  corrupt)  during  the  Episcopate  of  Damasus  about  the 
year  380  a.  d«  The  author  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
a  certain  Hilary  the  Deacon,  as  a  passage  which  appears  in  the 
commentary  is  referred  by  St,  Augustine  to  sane  (us  Hilar  iux 
(Conira  duas  Epp ,  Petag .  iv.  7).  The  commentary  cannot  really 
proceed  from  the  great  Hilary  (of  Poitiers),  but  however  the  fact  is 
10  be  explained  it  is  probably  he  who  is  meant.  More  recently  art 
elaborate  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Gid-Catholic  scholar, 
Dr,  Langcn,  to  vindicate  the  wort  for  Faushnus,  a  Roman  pres¬ 
byter  of  the  required  date.  [Dr.  Langen  first  propounded  his 
news  in  an  address  delivered  at  Bonn  in  1880,  but  has  since  given 
the  substance  of  them  in  his  Gesekkhte  d  rdm .  Kirehef  pp.  599- 
5  to]  A  case  of  some  strength  seemed  to  be  made  out,  but  it 
was  replied  to  with  arguments  which  appear  to  preponderate  by 
Marold  in  HUgenfeld's  Zeitsehri/i  for  1883,  pp,  415-470.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  result  is  purely  negative,  and  the  commentary  is  still 
without  an  owner.  It  has  come  out  in  the  course  of  discussion 
that  it  presents  a  considerable  resemblance,  though  not  so  much 
as  to  imply  identity  of  authorship,  with  the  Quatsiwnes  tx  ulroque 
7 es/aminfo,  printed  among  the  works  of  St,  Augustine,  The  com¬ 
er.  r n tai or  was  a  man  of  intelligence  who  gives  the  best  account  we 
have  from  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  above, 
p,  xxv but  if  has  been  used  in  this  edition  more  for  its  interesting 
text  than  for  the  permanent  value  of  its  exegesis. 

fiuotui  (Pelag,).  In  the  Appendix  to  the  works  of  St  Jerome 
fed  Mtgne  xi.  [ P .  L ,  xix.],  col.  659  ft)  there  is  a  series  of  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  is  now  known  to  proceed 
really  from  the  am  hot  of  Pelagian  ism.  The  Commentary  was 
probably  written  before  410,  It  consists  of  brief  but  well  written 
vcholui  rather  dexterously  turned  so  as  not  to  clash  with  his 
peculiar  views.  But  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  Pelagias  left  it 
Cxssiodorus,  and  perhaps  others,  made  excisions  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy. 
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Hugh  of  St.  Victor  (Hugo  a  S.  Victore,  Hugh  of  Paris); 
r.  1097-1141.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  great  mystic  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  published  Allegoriae  in  Novum  Testamentum , 
Lib.  VI.  Allegoriae  in  Epislolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (Migne, 
P.  L.  clxxv,  col.  879),  and  Quaestiones  et  Bedstones  in  Epistolax 
D.  Pauli,  1.  In  Epislolam  ad  Romanos  (Migne,  clxxv,  col.  431). 
The  authenticity  of  both  these  is  disputed.  Sl  Hugh  was  a  typical 
representative  of  the  mystical  as  opposed  to  the  rationalizing 
tendency  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Peter  Abelard,  1079-1142.  Petri  Abaelardi  commenlariorum 
super  S.  Pauli  Epislolam  ad  Romanos  libri  quinque  (Migne,  P,  L, 
clxxviii.  col.  783).  The  commentary  is  described  as  being  1  literal, 
theological,  and  moral.  The  author  follows  the  text  exactly, 
explains  each  phrase,  often  each  part  of  a  phrase  separately,  and 
attempts  (not  always  very  successfully)  to  show  the  connexion  of 
thought.  Occasionally  he  discusses  theological  or  moral  questions, 
often  with  great  originality,  often  showing  indications  of  the  opinions 
for  which  he  was  condemned  *  (Migne,  op.  at,  col.  30).  So  far  as 
we  have  consulted  it,  we  have  found  it  based  partly  on  Origen  partly 
on  Augustine,  and  rather  weak  and  indecisive  in  its  character. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  c .  1225-1274,  called  Doctor  Angelicus.  His 
Expositio  in  Epistolas  omnes  Divi  Pauli  Apostoli  (Opp.  Tom.  xvL 
Venetiis,  1593)  formed  part  of  the  preparation  which  he  made  for 
his  great  work  the  Summa  Theologiae — a  preparation  which  consisted 
in  the  careful  study  of  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  Scriptures 
with  the  comments  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  works  of  Aristode.  His 
commentary  works  out  in  great  detail  the  method  of  exegesis  started 
by  St  Augustine.  No  modem  reader  who  turns  to  it  can  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  immense  intellectual  power  displayed,  and  by  the 
precision  and  completeness  of  the  logical  analysis.  Its  value  is 
chiefly  as  a  complete  and  methodical  exposition  from  a  definite 
point  of  view.  That  in  attempting  to  fit  every  argument  of 
St.  Paul  into  the  form  of  a  scholastic  syllogism,  and  in  making 
every  thought  harmonize  with  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace, 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  make  St.  Paul’s  words  fit  a  precon¬ 
ceived  system  is  not  unnatural. 


3.  Reformation  and  Post- Reformation  Periods. 

Colxt,  John  (c.  1467-1519);  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Colet,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  about  the  year  1497  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
These  were  published  in  1873  with  a  translation  by  J.  H.  Lupton, 
M.A.,  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  They  are  full  of  interest 
as  an  historical  memorial  of  the  earlier  English  Reformation. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius.  1466-1536.  Erasmus’  Greek  Testament 
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with  a  new  translation  and  annotations  was  published  in  1516  j 
his  Paraphrasis  Nmi  Testammti,  a  popular  work,  in  152  a*  He 
was  greater  always  in  what  he  conceived  and  planned  than  in  the 
maimer  in  which  he  accomplished  it.  Be  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  first  commentary  on 
it  which  made  use  of  the  learning  of  the  Renaissance!  and  edited 
for  the  first  time  many  of  the  early  fathers.  But  in  all  that  he  did 
there  are  great  defects  of  execution,  defects  even  for  his  own  time* 
He  was  more  successful  in  raising  questions  than  in  solving  them ; 
and  hit  commentaries  suffer  as  much  from  timidity  as  did  those  of 
Luther  from  excessive  boldness*  His  aim  was  to  reform  the  Church 
by  publishing  and  interpreting  the  records  of  early  Christianity — an 
aim  which  harmonized  ill  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His 
work  was  rather  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  developments. 

Luthex,  Martin,  1483-1546.  Luther's  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Romans  was  confined  to  a  short  Preface,  published 
in  1523.  But  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  St*  Paul's 
writings,  the  most  important  place  is  occupied  by  his  Commentary 
on  the  Galatians,  This  was  published  in  a  shorter  form,  In  epist , 
P.  ad  Galatas  Mart .  Luther i  comment .  in  1519;  in  a  longer  form, 
in  ef  iiL  P.  ad  GaL  cemmentarius  ex  praeketimibus  Mart  Luther i 
t pitecfms,  1535*  Exegesis  was  not  Luthers  strong  point,  and  his 
commentaries  bristle  writh  faults.  They  are  defective,  and  prolix ; 
fuii  of  bitter  controversy  and  one-sided*  The  value  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  St,  Paul's  writings  was  of  a  different  character. 
By  grasping,  if  in  a  one-sided  way,  some  of  St*  Paul's  leading 
ideas,  and  by  insisting  upon  them  with  unwearied  boldness  and 
persistence,  he  produced  conditions  of  religious  life  which  made 
the  comprehension  of  part  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  possible.  His 
exeget»caJ  notes  could  seldom  be  quoted,  but  he  paved  the  way  for 
a  correct  exegesis* 

Melanchthok,  Philip  (1497-1560),  was  the  most  scholarly  of 
the  Reformers*  His  Admtationes  in  ep.  P .  ad  Rom,  with  a  preface 
by  Luther  was  published  in  1522,  his  Gommmtarii  in  Ep *  ad  Rom, 

in  *54° 

Calvin,  John  (1509-1564).  His  Commmiaru  m  omnes  epistoku 
Pauti  AposL  was  first  published  at  Strassburg  in  1539*  Calvin  was 
by  far  the  greatest  of  the  commentators  of  the  Reformation*  He 
tt  dear,  lurid,  honest,  and  straightforward. 

Am  the  Question  i*  an  interesting  one,  how  fur  Calvin  brought  hii  peculiar 
ri*vi  rrAdy^mndc  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  and  bow  far  be  derived  them 
fr* pm  it  by  an  uncompromising  exegesis,  we  are  glad  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  statement  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  Calvin’s  writings  (Dr.  A.  M 
Y  urfdra,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College).  ‘The  first  edition  of  the 
ImtitMtvs  was  published  in  1536.  It  his  hardly  any  detailed  exposition  of 
the  higher  Cain  rustic  doctrine,  but  is  made  up  of  six  parts:  Expositions 
(i)  of  the  Decalogue ;  fii)  of  the  Apostolic  Creea  ;  (in)  of  the  Lord**  Prayer; 
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(!▼)  of  the  Sacraments;  (▼)  of  the  Roman  or  false  doctrine  of  Sacraments, 
and  (vi)  of  Christian  Liberty  or  Church  Polity.  There  is  just  a  single  para¬ 
graph  on  Election.  In  1539  he  published  two  things,  the  Commentary  on 
Romans  and  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Institutes.  And  the  latter  are  greatly 
expanded  with  all  his  distinctive  doctrines  fully  developed.  Two  things  are, 
I  think,  certain:  this  development  was  due  to  his  study  (1)  of  Augustine, 
especially  the  Anti- Pelagian  writings,  and  (2)  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  was  St. 
Paul  read  through  Augustine.  The  exegetical  stamp  is  peculiarly  distinct 
in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Institutes ;  and  so  I  should  say  that  his  ideas 
were  not  so  much  philosophical  as  theological  and  exegetical  in  their  basis. 
I  ought  to  add  however  as  indicating  his  philosophical  bent  that  his  earliest 
studies — before  he  became  a  divine — were  on  Seneca,  De  Clement ia.* 

Beza,  Theodore  (1519-1605).  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  with  translation  and  annotations  was  first  published  by 
H.  Stephanas  in  1565,  his  Adnotationes  majores  in  N.  T.  at  Paris 
in  1594. 

Ajlmikius  (Jakob  Harmensen),  1560-1609,  Professor  at  Leyden, 
1603.  As  a  typical  example  of  the  opposite  school  of  interpretation 
to  that  of  Calvin  may  be  taken  Arminius.  His  works  were  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and  he  produced  few  commentaries.  Two  tracts  of 
his  however  were  devoted  to  explaining  Romans  vii  and  ix.  He 
admirably  illustrates  the  statement  of  Hallam  that 1  every  one  who 
bad  to  defend  a  cause,  found  no  course  so  ready  as  to  explain  the 
Scriptures  consistently  with  his  own  tenets.' 

The  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  commentators  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  Estius  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  (van  Stein),  ob.  1637,  a  Jesuit,  published 
his  Commentaria  in  omnes  d.  Pauli  epts tolas  at  Antwerp  in  1614. 

Estius  (W.  van  Est),  ob.  1613,  was  Provost  and  Chancellor  of 
Douay.  His  In  omnes  Pauli  el  aliorum  apostolor.  epistolas  com - 
mentor .  was  published  after  his  death  at  Douay  in  1614-1616. 

Grotius  (Huig  van  Groot),  1583-1645.  His  A  nnotationes 
in  N.  T.  were  published  at  Paris  in  1644.  This  distinguished 
publicist  and  statesman  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  pupil  of 
J.  J.  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible  was 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  its  elucidation  the  more  exact  philo¬ 
logical  methods  which  he  had  learnt  from  his  master.  He  had 
hardly  the  philological  ability  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
although  of  great  personal  piety  was  too  much  destitute  of  dogmatic 
interest 

The  work  of  the  philologists  and  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
was  summed  up  in  Critici  Sacri,  first  published  in  1660.  It 
contains  extracts  from  the  leading  scholars  from  Valla  and  Erasmus 
to  Grotius,  and  represents  the  point  which  philological  study  in  the 
N.  T.  had  up  to  that  time  attained. 

Two  English  commentators  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century 
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Hammond,  Henry  (1605-1660),  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Hammond  was  well  known 
as  a  royalist*  He  assisted  in  the  production  of  Walton  s  Poiygbtl 
His  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  of  tht  New  Tata  merit  appeared  in 
1655*  a  few  years  before  his  death,  at  a  time  when  the  disturbances 
of  the  Civil  War  compelled  him  to  live  in  retirement.  He  has 
been  styled  the  father  of  English  commentators,  and  certainly  no 
considerable  exegetical  work  before  his  time  had  appeared  in  this 
country.  But  he  has  a  further  title  to  fame.  His  commentary 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  title  of  *  historical/  In  his  interpretation 
be  has  detached  himself  from  the  dogmatic  struggles  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  throughout  he  attempts  to  expound  the  Apostle 
in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the  times  when  he 
lived* 

Locxe,  John  {1663-1704),  the  well-known  philosopher,  devoted 
hb  last  years  to  the  study  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  1705-1707 
Mere  published  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Galatians \  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians *  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.  Appended  is  an  Essay 
for  the  understanding  of  Si  Paul’s  Epistles  by  consulting  Si  Paul 
ksmsetf.  A  study  of  this  essay  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  full  of 
acute  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  would  amply  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  author  to  be  classed  as  an  1  historical  *  interpreter.  The  com¬ 
mentaries  were  translated  into  German,  and  must  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  Biblical  Exegesis, 

Bxngel,  ].  A,  (Beng,),  1687-1753;  a  Lutheran  prelate  in 
Wtinemberg.  His  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti  (174a)  stands  out 
among  the  exegetical  literature  not  only  of  the  eighteenth  century 
but  of  all  centuries  for  its  masterly  terseness  and  precision  and 
for  its  combination  of  spiritual  insight  with  the  best  scholarship  of 
lus  time, 

Wetstein  (or  Wettstein),  J.  1693-1754  ;  after  being  deposed 
from  office  at  Base*  on  a  charge  of  heterodoxy  he  became  Pro¬ 
lessor  in  the  Remonstrants1  College  at  Amsterdam,  His  Greek 
Testament  appeared  1751,  1752.  Wetstein  was  one  of  those  inde¬ 
fatigable  students  whose  6rst-hand  researches  form  the  base  of 
Other  men’s  labours  In  the  history  of  textual  criticism  he  deserves 
to  be  named  by  the  side  of  John  Mill  and  Richard  Bentley;  and 
besides  his  collation  of  MSS.  he  collected  a  mass  of  illustrative 
matter  on  the  N,  T*  from  classical,  patristic,  and  rabbinical  sources 
which  is  still  of  great  value. 


4.  Modern  Period \ 

Tholucx,  F.  A,  G.,  1799-1877  ;  Professor  at  Halle*  Tholuck 
vs t  a  man  of  large  sympathies  and  strong  religious  character,  and 
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both  personally  and  through  his  commentary  {which  came  out  first 
m  1 8a  4  and  has  been  more  than  once  translated)  exercised  a  wide 
influence  outside  Germany ;  this  is  specially  marked  in  the  American 
rxegetes. 

Feitzsche,  C*  F,  A,  (Fii),  1801-1846,  Professor  at  Giessen. 
Fritzsche  on  Romans  (3  vols.  1836-1843),  like  Ltlcke  on  St,  John 
and  Bleek  on  Hebrews,  is  a  vast  quarry  of  materials  to  which  all 
subsequent  editors  have  been  greatly  indebted.  Fritzsche  was  one 
of  those  philologists  whose  researches  did  most  to  fix  the  laws  of 
N.  T.  Greek,  but  his  exegesis  is  bard  and  rationalizing.  He 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Tholuck  the  asperity  of  which  he 
regretted  before  his  death.  He  was  however  no  doubt  the  better 
scholar  and  stimulated  Tholuck  to  self-improvement  in  this  respect 

Metes,  H.  A.  W.  (Mey.)t  1800-1873;  Consistorialmh  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  Meyers  famous  commentaries  first  began 
to  appear  in  1832,  and  wTere  carried  on  with  unresting  energy  in  a 
succession  of  new  and  constantly  enlarged  editions  until  his  death. 
There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  of  the  Commentary  on 
Romans  published  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  W,  P*  Dickson  in  1873,  1874*  Meyer  and  De  Wette 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  the  modem  style  of 
commenting,  at  once  scientific  and  popular :  scientific,  through  its 
rigorous — at  times  too  rigorous — application  of  grammatical  and 
philological  laws,  and  popular  by  reason  of  its  terseness  and  power 
of  presenting  the  sifted  results  of  learning  and  research.  Since 
Meyer'®  death  the  Commentary  on  Romans  has  been  edited  with 
equal  conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  by  Br.  Bernhard  Weiss, 
Professor  at  Berlin  (hence  ‘  Mey.-W/).  Dr.  Weiss  has  not  all  his 
predecessor^  vigour  of  style  and  is  rather  difficult  to  follow,  but 
especially  in  textual  criticism  marks  a  real  advance. 

Dx  Wette,  W.  M,  L.  (De  W.),  1780-1849 ;  Professor  for  a  short 
time  at  Berlin,  whence  he  was  dismissed,  afterwards  at  Basel.  His 
Kurzgefasslts  txegeUsehet  Handbuck  zum  Neum  Testament  first 
appeared  in  1836-1848.  De  Wette  was  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom 
and  rationalistically  inclined,  but  bis  commentaries  are  models  of 
brevity  and  precision* 

Stuart,  Moses,  1780-1852  ;  Professor  at  Andover,  Mass.  Comm, 
on  Romans  first  published  in  1832  (British  edition  with  preface  by 
Dr.  Pye-Smilh  in  1833).  At  a  time  when  Biblical  exegesis  w as 
not  being  very  actively  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  two  work®  ol 
solid  merit  were  produced  in  America.  One  of  these  was  by 
Moses  Stuart,  who  did  much  to  naturalize  German  methods.  He 
expresses  large  obligations  to  Tholuck,  but  is  independent  as 
a  commentator  and  modified  considerably  the  Calvinism  of  his 
surroundings. 

Hodge,  Dr*  C,  1797^1878;  Professor  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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Hb  Comm,  on  Romans  first  published  in  1 835,  rewritten  in  1 864, 
is  a  weighty  and  learned  doctrinal  exposition  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  Like  Moses  Stuart,  Dr,  Hodge 
also  owed  much  of  his  philological  equipment  to  Germany  where 
he  had  studied, 

Alford,  Dr.  H.  (A If.),  1810-1871;  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Hh 
Greek  Testament  (1849-1861,  and  subsequently)  was  the  first  to 
import  the  results  of  German  exegesis  into  many  circles  in  England. 
Nonconformists  (headed  by  the  learned  Dr  J.  Pye-Smith)  had  been 
in  advance  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  respect.  Dean  Alford1* 
laborious  work  is  characterized  by  vigour,  good  sense,  and  scholar 
ship,  sound  as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  is  probably  still  the  best  complete 
Greek  Testament  by  a  single  hand. 

Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  1809-1885;  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament  (1856-1860,  and  subse¬ 
quently)  is  of  an  older  type  than  Dean  Alford's,  and  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  patristic  learning.  The  author  was  not  only  a  distinguished 
prelate  but  a  literary  scholar  of  a  high  order  (as  may  be  seen  by 
his  At  Ami  and  Atticat  Conjectural  Emendations  0/  An  dent  Authors 
and  many  other  publications)  but  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
reading  public  was  less  exigent  in  matters  of  higher  criticism  and 
interpretation. 

Jowett,  B.f  1817-1893;  widely  known  as  Master  of  Balliol 
College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  edition  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
and  Remans  first  appeared  in  1 855 ;  second  edition  1 859  ;  recently 
re-edited  by  Prof.  L,  Campbell.  Professor  Jewett's  may  be  said  to 
have  been  die  first  attempt  in  England  at  an  entirely  modern  view 
of  the  Epistle.  The  essays  contain  much  beautiful  and  suggestive 
writing,  but  the  exegesis  is  loose  and  disappointing. 

Vaughan,  Dr.  C»  J.  (Va.)  ;  Dean  of  LlandafT.  Dr.  Vaughan's 
edition  first  came  out  in  1859,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged;  the 
edition  used  for  this  commentary  has  been  the  4th  (1874).  It  is 
a  dose  study  of  the  Epistle  by  a  finished  scholar  with  little  further 
help  than  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Test  ament : 
tta  greatest  value  lies  in  the  careful  selection  of  illustrative  passages 
from  these  sources. 

Kellt*  W.;  associated  at  one  time  with  the  textual  critic 
T regelles.  His  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  1873), 
are  written  from  a  detached  and  peculiar  standpoint ;  but  they  are 
the  fruit  of  sound  scholarship  and  of  prolonged  and  devout  study, 
and  they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 

Beet,  Dr.  J.  Agar;  Tutor  in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond. 
Dr.  Beet'®  may  be  described  as  the  leading  Wesleyan  commentary; 
U  ®taru  from  a  very  carelul  exposition  ot  the  text,  but  is  intended 
throughout  as  a  contribution  to  systematic  theology.  The  first 
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edition  appeared  in  1877,  the  second  in  1881,  and  there  have  been 
several  others  since. 

Godet,  Dr.  F.  (Go.),  Professor  at  Neuchatel.  Commentaire  sue 
VEptire  aux  Roma  ins,  Paris,  Ac.,  1879,  English  translation  in 
T.  and  T.  Clark’s  series,  1881.  Godet  and  Oltramare  are  both 
Franco-Swiss  theologians  with  a  German  training ;  and  their  com¬ 
mentaries  are  somewhat  similar  in  character.  They  are  extremely 
full,  giving  and  discussing  divergent  interpretations  under  the  names 
of  their  supporters.  Both  are  learned  and  thoughtful  works, 
strongest  in  exegesis  proper  and  weakest  in  textual  criticism. 

Oltramare,  Hugues  (Oltr.),  1813-1894;  Professor  at  Geneva. 
Commentaire  sur  l Epttre  aux  Romains,  published  in  1881,  1882 
(a  volume  on  chaps,  i-v.  11  had  appeared  in  1843).  Resembling 
Godet  in  many  particulars,  Oltramare  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
stronger  grip  and  greater  individuality  in  exegesis,  though  the 
original  views  of  which  he  is  fond  do  not  always  commend  them¬ 
selves  as  right 

Moule,  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  (Mou.);  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Moule's  edition  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible  far 
Schools)  appeared  in  1879.  It  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  in 
its  elegant  scholarship  and  seeming  independence  of  other  com¬ 
mentaries,  but  it  is  fuller  in  exegesis.  The  point  of  view  approaches 
as  nearly  as  an  English  Churchman  is  likely  to  approach  to  Cal¬ 
vinism.  Mr.  Moule  has  also  commented  on  the  Episde  in  Tkt 
Expositor’s  Bible . 

Gifford,  Dr.  E.  H.  (Gif.);  sometime  Archdeacon  of  London. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  The  Speakers  Commentary  (1881) 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  Gifford,  but  is  also  published  separately. 
We  believe  that  this  is  on  the  whole  the  best  as  it  is  the  most 
judicious  of  all  English  commentaries  on  the  Epistle.  There  are 
few  difficulties  of  exegesis  which  it  does  not  fully  face,  and  the 
solution  which  it  offers  is  certain  to  be  at  once  scholarly  and  well 
considered :  it  takes  account  of  previous  work  both  ancient  and 
modern,  though  the  pages  are  not  crowded  with  names  and 
references.  Our  obligations  to  this  commentary  are  probably 
higher  than  to  any  other. 

Liddon,  Dr.  H.  P.  (Lid.) ;  Explanatory  Analysis  of  St .  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ,  published  posthumously  in  1893,  after  being 
in  an  earlier  form  circulated  privately  among  Dr.  Liddon’s  pupils 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Ireland  Chair  (1870-1882).  Th t  Analysis 
was  first  printed  in  1876,  but  after  that  date  much  enlarged.  It  is 
what  its  name  implies,  an  analysis  of  the  argument  with  very  full 
notes,  but  not  a  complete  edition.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
analysis  is  somewhat  excessively  divided  and  subdivided;  in 
exegesis  it  is  largely  based  on  Meyer,  but  it  shows  everywhere  the 
hand  of  a  most  lucid  writer  and  accomplished  theologian. 
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Barmby,  Dr.  James;  formerly  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s 
Hall,  Durham.  Dr.  Barmby  contributed  Romans  to  the  Pulpit 
Commentary  { London,  1890);  a  sound,  independent  and  vigorous 
exposition. 

Lipsius,  Dr.  R.  A.  (Lips.),  1830-1892 ;  Professor  at  Jena.  This 
most  unwearied  worker  won  and  maintained  his  fame  in  other 
fields  than  exegesis.  He  had  however  written  a  popular  com¬ 
mentary  on  Romans  for  the  Protestantenbibel  (English  translation, 
published  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  in  1883),  and  he  edited 
the  same  Epistle  along  with  Galatians  and  Philippians  in  the 
Handammenlar  zum  Neuen  Testament  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891). 
This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  earlier  work,  and  is  perhaps 
in  many  respects  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  of  German  commen¬ 
taries;  especially  on  the  side  of  historical  criticism  and  Biblical 
theology  it  is  unsurpassed.  No  other  commentary  is  so  different 
from  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  would  serve  so  well  to 
supplement  their  deficiencies. 

Schaefer,  Dr.  A.;  Professor  at  Milnster.  Dr.  Schaefer’s  Er - 
kl&rung  d.  Brief es  an  die  Rdmer  (Mtlnster  i.  W.,  1891)  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  Roman  Catholic  commentaries.  It  is 
pleasandy  and  clearly  written,  with  fair  knowledge  of  exegetical 
literature,  but  seems  to  us  often  just  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
Apostle’s  thought  Dr.  Schanz,  the  ablest  of  Roman  Catholic 
commentators,  has  not  treated  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

We  are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  refer,  through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend,  to  a  Russian  commentary. 

Theophanks,  ob.  1893;  was  Professor  and  Inspector  in  the 
St  Petersburgh  Ecclesiastical  Academy  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Vladimir  and  SuzdaL  He  early  gave  up  his  see  and  retired  to 
a  life  of  learning  and  devotion.  His  commentary  on  the  Romans 
was  published  in  1890.  He  is  described  as  belonging  to  an 
old  and  to  a  certain  extent  antiquated  school  of  exegesis.  His 
commentary  is  based  mainly  on  that  of  Chrysostom.  Theophanes 
has  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  master.  Like  him  he  is 
often  historical  in  his  treatment,  like  him  he  sometimes  fiuls  to 
grasp  the  more  profound  points  in  the  Apostle’s  teaching. 
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Ecclesiastical  Writers  (see  p.  xcviii 


It). 


Amb  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ambrose. 

Ambrstr.  • 

• 

t 

• 

Ambrosiaster. 

Ath.  •  • 

• 

. 

. 

• 

Athanasius. 

Aug.  • 

• 

• 

• 

Augustine. 

Baa.  •  • 

• 

• 

• 

Basil. 

Chrys.  • 

• 

« 

Chrysostom. 

Clem.-Alex. 

• 

• 

• 

Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Clcm.-Rom. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Clement  of  Rome. 

Cypr.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cyprian. 

Cyr.-Alex.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

Cyr.-Jcrus.  . 

• 

• 

• 

» 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

Epiph. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Epiphanius. 

Eus.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Eusebius. 

Euthym.-Zig. 

• 

• 

• 

Euthymius  Zigabenua. 

HippoL  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hippolytus. 

Ign.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ignatius. 

Jer.  (Micron.) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Jerome. 

Jos.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Josephus. 

Method.  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Methodius. 

Novat 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Novatian. 

Oecum. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Oecumenius. 

Orig.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Origen. 

Orig.-lat  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Latin  Version  of  Origen 

Pclag. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Pelagius. 

Phot  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Photius. 

Ruf.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Rufinus. 

ScduL. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Sedulius. 

Tert  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tertullian. 

Theod.-Mopa. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Theodore  of  Mopsnessia 

Theodrt  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Theodoret 

Tbeoph.  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Theophylact 
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Versimu  (tee  p.  Ixvi  L). 


Aegyptt  . 

/ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Egyptian. 

Boh.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bohairic. 

Sah.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Sahidic. 

Aeth.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ethiopia 

Arm.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Armenian. 

Goth.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Gothic. 

Latt  . 

• 

• 

• 

Latin. 

Las.  Vet 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Vetus  Latina. 

Vnlg.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Vulgate. 

Sjrrr.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Syriac. 

Peah.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Peshitto. 

Hard. . 

C 

• 

• 

• 

Harclean. 

Cov.  .  . 

a 

• 

• 

Coverdaie. 

Genev.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Geneva. 

Rhem.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Rheims  (or  Dollar 

Tyn.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tyndale. 

Wic.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Wiclif. 

AV.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Authorized  Version. 

RV.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Revised  Version. 

Editors  (tee  p.  cv  ft.). 
T.R. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Textus  Receptua. 

Tisch. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tischendorf. 

Treg. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tregelles. 

WH. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Westcott  and  Hoct- 

Alt  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Alford. 

Beng. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

BengeL 

Del  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Delitzsch. 

DeW. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

De  Wette. 

E1L  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ellicott. 

Fri.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Fritzsche  (C.  F.  A| 

Git  •  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Gifford. 

Ga  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Godet. 

LA.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Lightfoot 

LkL  •  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Liddon. 

Lip*  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Lipsius. 

Mejr.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Meyer. 

Mey.-W.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Meyer-Wefan 

Oltr.  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Oltramare. 

V*.  .  . 

• 

V 

• 

• 

Vaughan. 
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CJ.G. 

C.IL. 


Grm.-Thav. 

: 

• 

• 

• 

Trench,  Syn . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Win. 

• 

• 

• 

Exp.  . 
JBExeg .  . 

* 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

ZwTh. 

• 

* 

• 

• 

add.  , 

• 

• 

at.  . 

• 

• 

• 

cat.  (eaten.)  , 

• 

. 

« 

codd.  . 

n 

• 

edd.  . 

• 

• 

• 

edd.  pr.  % 

• 

• 

• 

om.  •  « 

• 

• 

• 

pauc.  « 

• 

• 

pier.  , 

• 

• 

piur.  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

praem .  • 

• 

• 

• 

rel. 

• 

• 

• 

*/3»  4/5,  Ac. 

• 

• 

• 

Corpus  Imeriptionum 

Graecarum . 

Corpus  Imeriptionum 

Latinarum . 

Grimm -Thayer's  Lexi¬ 
con. 

Trench  on  Synonyms . 
Winer's  Grammar 
Expositor . 

Journal  of  the  Society  oj 
Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis. 
Zeitschrift  /Ur  wissen  - 
schaftliche  Theologie. 
addit,  addunt,  Ac. 
alii,  alibi, 
catena, 
codices, 
editores. 

editores  prior©*  (older 
editors). 

omittit,  omittunt,  Ac. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit,  praemittunt, 
Ac. 

reliqui. 

twice  out  of  three  times, 
four  out  of  five  times, 
Ac. 


In  text-critical  notes  adverbs  (bis,  semel,  Ac.),  statistics  (%,  4/g)  and 
cod.  codd .,  ed.  edd.f  Ac.,  always  qualify  the  word  which  precedes,  not 
that  which  follows :  ‘  Vulg.  codd.’  =  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
Epiph.  cod.  or  Epiph.  ed.  =  a  MS.  or  some  printed  edition  of 
Epiphanius. 

N.B. — Tbe  text  commented  npon  is  that  oommonlj  known  as  the 
Revisers*  Greek  Text  (i.  e.  the  Greek  Text  presupposed  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881)  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  few  instanoes 
in  which  the  editors  dissent  from  this  text  are  noted  as  they  ooour. 
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THE 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS 


THE  APO8TOI1IC  SALUTATION. 

1. 1,  7.  *  Paul,  a  divinely  chosen  and  accredited  Apostle, 

fives  Christian  greeting  to  the  Roman  Church,  itself  also 
divinely  called . 

’Paul,  a  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  Apostle  called 
by  divine  summons  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  original 
Twelve,  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work  of  delivering  God's 
message  of  salvation ;  TPaul,  so  authorized  and  commissioned, 
gives  greeting  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Christians  (whether 
Jewish  or  Gentile),  who  as  Christians  are  special  objects  of  the 
Divine  love,  called  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind  into  the  inner 
society  of  the  Church,  consecrated  to  God,  like  Israel  of  old,  as 
His  own  peculiar  people.  May  the  free  unmerited  favour  of 
God  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  reconciliation  with  Him  be 
yours  1  May  God  Himself,  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Messiah,  grant  them  to  youl 

I.  2-6.  I  preach,  in  accordance  with  our  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Jesus  the  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God ,  whose 
commission  I  bear . 

‘The  message  which  I  am  commissioned  to  proclaim  is  no 
startling  novelty,  launched  upon  the  world  without  preparation, 
but  rather  the  direct  fulfilment  of  promises  which  God  had 
inspired  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  set  down  in  Holy  Writ.  'It 
relates  to  none  other  than  His  Son,  whom  it  presents  in  a  twofold 
aspect ;  on  the  one  hand  by  physical  descent  tracing  His  lineage 

•  In  this  one  instance  we  hare  ventured  to  break  up  the  long  and  heavily- 
weighted  sentence  in  the  Greek,  and  to  treat  its  two  main  divisions  separately. 
Bat  the  second  of  these  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  parenthesis :  the  construction 
of  the  whole  paragraph  is  continnoos. 
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to  David,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  do, 4  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
virtue  of  the  Holiness  inherent  in  His  spirit,  visibly  designated  or 
declared  to  be  Son  of  God  by  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  He, 
I  say,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  message,  Jesus,  the  Jew* s 
Messiah,  and  the  Christian’s  Lord.  f  And  it  was  through  Him  that 
I,  like  the  rest  of  the  Aposdes,  received  both  the  general  tokens  of 
God's  favour  in  that  I  was  called  to  be  a  Christian  and  also  the 
special  gifts  of  an  Apostle.  •  My  duty  as  an  Apostle  is  among 
all  Gentile  peoples,  and  therefore  among  you  too  at  Rome,  to  win 
men  over  to  the  willing  service  of  loyalty  to  Him ;  and  the  end 
to  which  all  my  labours  are  directed  is  the  honour  of  His  Holy 
Name. 

1-7.  In  writing  to  the  Church  of  the  imperial  city,  which  he 
had  not  yet  visited,  St.  Paul  delivers  his  credentials  with  some 
solemnity,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  in 
which  they  and  he  alike  are  concerned.  He  takes  occasion  at 
once  to  define  (i)  his  own  position,  (ii)  the  position  of  his  readers, 
(iii)  the  central  truth  in  that  common  Christianity  which  unites 
them. 

The  leading  points  in  the  section  may  be  summarized  thus: 
(i)  I,  Paul,  am  an  Apostle  by  no  act  of  my  own,  but  by  th* 
deliberate  call  and  in  pursuance  of  the  long-foreseen  plan  of  God 
(w.  i,  7).  (ii)  You,  Roman  Christians,  are  also  special  objects  of 
the  Divine  care.  You  inherit  under  the  New  Dispensation  the 
same  position  which  Israel  occupied  under  the  Old  (w.  6,  7). 
(iii)  The  Gospel  which  I  am  commissioned  to  preach,  though  new 
in  the  sense  that  it  puts  forward  a  new  name,  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  yet  indissolubly  linked  to  the  older  dispensation  which 
it  fulfils  and  supersedes  (w.  2,  7 ;  see  note  on  k\tjtoU  Ay  Lois),  (iv) 
Its  subject  is  Jesus,  Who  is  at  once  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  the 
Son  of  God  (w.  3, 4).  (v)  From  Him,  the  Son,  and  from  the  Father, 
may  the  blessedness  of  Christians  descend  upon  you  (ver.  7). 

This  opening  section  of  the  Epistle  affords  a  good  opportunity 
to  watch  the  growth  of  a  Christian  Theology,  in  the  sense  of 
reflection  upon  the  significance  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ 
and  the  relation  of  the  newly  inaugurated  order  of  things  to  the 
old.  We  have  to  remember  (1)  that  the  Epistle  was  written  about 
the  year  58  a.d.,  or  within  thirty  years  of  the  Ascension ;  (2)  that 
in  the  interval  the  doctrinal  language  of  Christianity  has  had  to 
be  built  up  from  the  foundations.  We  shall  do  well  to  note  which 
of  the  terms  used  are  old  and  which  new,  and  how  far  old  terms 
have  had  a  new  face  put  upon  them.  We  will  return  to  this  poi*># 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
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L  SoGXos  XpiffToC  :  fovkot  ©*ov  or  Kvptov  is  an  Old  Testa* 

men!  phrase,  applied  lo  the  prophets  in  a  body  from  Amos  onwards 
(Am,  iiL  7 ;  Jer.  vri.  25  and  repeatedly;  Dan,  ix,  6;  Ezra  ix.  11); 
also  with  slight  variations  to  Moses  Josh,  1,  2),  Joshua 

(Josh,  xxiv.  29;  Jud,  li.  8),  David  (title  of  Ps,  xxxvi,  [xxxv.J;  Pss. 
lxxviiL  [Ixxvii,]  70;  txxxix.  [IxxxviiL]  4,  at;  also  wait  xvpltv,  title 
of  Pr  xvifi.  [ivii.]),  Isaiah  (noL  Is.  xx.  3);  but  applied  also  to 
worshippers  generally  (P&s.  xxxiv.  [xxxiii.J  23 ;  cxiii.  [exit]  1 
:  exxxvi  [cxxxv,]  23  of  Israel.  &c.). 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  similar  use  in  the  New  Testament  1 
it  is  found  also  in  the  greetings  of  Philn  Tit,,  Jas.,  Jude,  2  PeL,  show¬ 
ing  :hii  as  the  Apostolic  age  progressed  the  assumption  of  the  title 
became  established  on  a  broad  basis.  But  it  is  noticeable  how 
quietly  St  Paul  steps  into  the  place  of  the  prophets  and  leaders  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  how  quietly  he  substitutes  the  name  of  His 
own  Master  in  a  connexion  hitherto  reserved  for  that  of  Jehovah- 

TqoaC  Xpio-roG.  A  small  question  of  reading  arises  here,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  of  somewhat  more  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight  In  the 
opening  verses  of  most  of  St.  Paul1!  Epistle*  the  MSS,  vary  between  Tqffofi 
X^m<ttov  and  Xptrro  l^crov.  There  is  also  evidently  a  certain  method  in  the 
variation.  The  evidence  stand*  tht*  (where  that  on  one  aide  only  is  given 
it  may  be  assumed  that  all  remaining  authorities  are  on  the  other)  r — 
t  Thera,  i.  t  Tnwov  Xpatr^  unquestioned. 

$  Tbess,  i  1  ‘iqcov  Xpiarip  Edd.;  Xptar^t  *1  tftrov  DEF^G,  Ambrstr 

(tte  od,  Balkrioii, 

Gal  i«  1  Ti^oG  Xptarov  unquestioned, 

1  Cor,  i  I  X^rotJ  BDE1-  G  17  «/.  /awr,,  Vulg.  c&dd^  Chrys. 

Ambmr.  Aug,  if  mil,  Tisch  ,  WH.  marg. 

1  Cor.  i,  1  XpieecG  Tijtfav  KBMP  17  marg,t  Hard-,  Euthai,  cod.  Theodrt, 
Tisch.  WH,  RV. 

Rom,  1  1  Xptorov  TijffoC  R,  Vulg.  codd Orig,  tit  {contra  Grig.-laL  Ats) 
A  tig-  $*mti  Amb.  Ambritr,  a/.  Laf  t  Tisch.  WH.  marg. 

Phil,  L  I  Xptawev  Inaov  KBD  E.  lloh,  Tisch,  WH.  RV, 
t'ph.  L  t  Xp  rTri.iv  Irjtfov  BDEPiy,  Vulg,  coi/d.  Pah.  Goth.  Hard., 
Orig.  («f  Caitn^  Jo.-Daitiasc-  Am  Ur  air,,  Tisch.  WH,  RV, 

Cot-  i.  1  Xptt fTo»  T^otS  X  A  li  F  G  L  P  t7,  Vnlg.  codd.  Roh.  Harcl.,  Euthal. 

ad.  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambritr.  Hieron.  ai.,  Tisch.  WH  RV, 

Philem,  i,  1  Xpurrofl  liyaoG  K  A  P*  F  (<  K  P  (ft/!  B),  drc..  Bob.,  Hierom 
ut  vtd.  Ambratr,  ajt,  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
t  Tim.  L  I  Xfnarov  'Itjoov  K  D  PO  P  {Jef  B),  Vulg,  c&dd.  Boh  Hard., 
Jo-Damasc.  Arabrsfr.,  Tisch-  WH,  RV. 
a  Tim.  L  1  Xpiffrov  KDEFG  K  P  \dtf.  B)  17  al.t  Vnlg.  codd, 

Roh.  Sab,  ELareL,  Euthal,  cod.  Jo.-DamaiC-  Ambrstr,  TUch,  WH. 

RV. 

Tit-  t  l  TijiroG  X/atfrmi  KDaEFG  81  c.,  Vulg,  codd.  Goth,  Feah*  Arm, 
Aeth  .  Chrys,  Euthal.  eod.  Ambrstr,  fed,  Ballerio.)  al,t  Tisch,  WH, 
(ttd  XfHQ-ttiv  /wjr^)  RV. ;  XjwtrroG  "l7tfov  A  minus*.  tretf  Vulg, 

add.  Boh,  Hard.,  Casriod. ;  Xp**™  tantum  D*'*. 

If  wilt  be  observed  that  the  Epistle*  being  place!  in  a  roughly  chrono 
logical  order,  those  at  the  head  of  the  list  read  indubitably  ‘17*05  Xpf^roG 
(or  X*»tfvf  t  while  those  in  the  latter  part  (with  the  single  exception  of  Tit., 
which  it  jadidousiy  treated  by  WH.J  a a  indubitably  read  X/uavov  ‘l^ov. 
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Just  about  the  group  i  and  a  Cor.  Rom.  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt 

Remembering  the  Western_element  which  enters  into  B  in  Epp.  Paul..  it 
looks  as  if  the  evidence  for  xv  iw  in  Cor.  Rom.  might  be  entirely  Western ; 
but  that  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  reading  may  possibly  be  right  In  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  just  about  this  time  St.  Paul  fell  into  the  habit  of 
writing  Xpiarbs  'irjcovs.  The  interest  of  this  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  in 
Xptcr&f  'Irjoovt  the  first  word  would  seem  to  be  rather  more  distinctly  a 
proper  name  than  in  'Irjoovs  XpurrSt.  No  doubt  the  latter  phrase  is  rapidly 
passing  into  a  proper  name,  but  X/x<rrdr  would  seem  to  have  a  little  of  its 
sense  as  a  title  still  clinging  to  it :  the  phrase  would  be  in  fact  transitional 
between  TpttrrS »  or  6  Xpurrls  of  the  Gospels  and  the  later  Xpurrbs  lipow  or 
Xpiarfo  simply  as  a  proper  name  (see  Sunday,  Bampton  Ledums, jx  aSof., 
and  an  article  by  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead  in  Expos.  1888,  i.  386  it.).  The 
subject  would  repay  working  out  on  a  wider  scale  of  induction. 

k\t)t&s  dir&rroXo*.  KXrjais  is  another  idea  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  Old  Testament  Eminent  servants  of  God  become  so  by  an 
express  Divine  summons.  The  typical  examples  would  be 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  10),  the  prophets  (Isa.  vi. 
8,  9 ;  Jer.  i.  4,  5,  Ac.).  The  verb  koX*u>  occurs  in  a  highly  typical 
passage,  Hos.  xi.  I  *$  Alyvnrov  fitrtKaXttra  ra  tskvo  p ov.  For  the 
particular  form  xAqr<fc  we  cannot  come  nearer  than  the  ‘  guests  * 
Ukrjroi)  of  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i.  41,  49).  Ey  his  use  of  the  term 
St.  Paul  places  himself  on  a  level  at  once  with  the  great  Old 
Testament  saints  and  with  the  Twelve  who  had  been  ‘called* 
expressly  by  Christ  (Mark  i.  17;  ii.  14  B)»  The  same  combina¬ 
tion  kX.tjt6s  dnwrr .  occurs  in  i  Cor.  i.  1,  but  is  not  used  elsewhere 
by  St.  Paul  or  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  In  these  two  Epistles 
St  Paul  has  to  vindicate  the  parity  of  his  own  call  (on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  cf.  also  Acts  xxvi.  17)  with  that  of  the  elder 
Apostles. 

On  the  relation  of  KXrjrdt  to  1/rAfrrdr  see  Lft.  on  Col.  iii.  ia.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  In  the  Gospels 
Mkrjrol  are  all  who  are  invited  to  enter  Christ’s  kingdom,  whether  or  not  they 
accept  the  invitation  ;  the  rol  are  a  smaller  group,  selected  to  special 
honour  (Matt.  xxii.  14).  In  St  Paul  both  words  are  applied  to  the 
same  persons;  KkrjrSt  implies  that  the  call  has  been  not  only  given  but 
obeyed. 

dir&rroXos.  It  is  well  known  that  this  word  is  used  in  two 
senses ;  a  narrower  sense  in  which  it  was  applied  by  our  Lord 
Himself  to  the  Twelve  (Luke  vi.  13 ;  Mark  iii.  14  v.l.),  and  a  wider 
in  which  it  includes  certainly  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14)  and 
probably  James,  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19),  Andronicus  and 
Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  and  many  others  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Eph. 
iv.  1 1 ;  Didachi  xi,  xii,  Ac. ;  also  esp.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  92  ff. ; 
Hamack  in  Texle  u.  Untersuch.  ii.  iii  ff.).  Stricdy  speaking 
St  Paul  could  only  claim  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  wider  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term  ;  he  lays  stress,  however,  justly  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
KKrjr6t  dirdoToXor,  L  e.  not  merely  an  Aposde  by  virtue  of  possessing 
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such  qualifications  as  are  described  in  Acts  i.  ai,  2 a,  but  through 
a  direct  intervention  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  St  Paul  lays  stress  on  this  fact  not  with  a  view 
to  personal  aggrandizement,  but  only  with  a  view  to  commend  his 
Gospel  with  the  weight  which  he  knows  that  it  deserves. 

AtfcwpMjjKVos :  in  a  double  sense,  by  God  (as  in  Gal.  I  1 5)  and 
by  man  (Acts  ariii  a)*  The  first  sense  is  most  prominent  here  ;  or 
rather  it  includes  the  second,  which  marks  the  historic  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  purpose.  The  free  acceptance  of  the  human  commis¬ 
sion  may  enable  us  to  understand  how  there  is  room  for  free  will 
even  in  the  working  out  of  that  which  has  been  pre-ordained  by 
God  (see  below  on  ch.  xi).  And  yet  the  three  terms,  AivXds, 
a^wpwTjtuW,  all  serve  to  emphasize  the  essentially  Scriptural 
doctrine  that  human  ministers*  even  Apostles,  are  but  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  Godt  with  no  initiative  or  merit  of  their  own. 

Thu  concept i 00  U  not  confined  to  the  Canonical  Books  :  it  La  found  Also 
an  Auumf,  Moyt.  L  14  itaqtu  excoptavit  et  invent!  mg,  qut  ab  in t tie  orbit 
tgTTii.ru  m  prnrparaJm  sum,  ut  sim  Arbiter  tut  amend  Hit  us, 

tlf  tuayY^101'  ee*y.  The  particular  function  for  which  St,  Paul 
is  *  set  apart  *  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  God.  The  Gospel  is 
sometimes  described  as  1  of  God  *  and  sometimes  4  of  Christ 1  {e.  g* 
Mark  i,  1),  Here,  where  the  thought  is  of  the  gradual  unfolding 
in  time  of  a  plan  conceived  in  eternity,  *  of  God*  is  the  more  appro¬ 
priate.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  in  these  cases  to  restrict  the  force 
of  the  gen.  to  one  particular  aspect  (•  the  Gospel  of  which  God 
is  the  author/  or  4 of  which  Christ  is  the  subject1):  all  aspects  are 
included  in  which  the  Gospel  is  in  any  way  related  to  God  and 
Christ 

tAsyyAier*  The  fundamental  passage  for  the  use  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  Mark  L  14,  ifi  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  33).  We  cannot  doubt 
that  our  Lord  Himself  described  by  this  term  (or  its  Aramaic 
equivalent)  His  announcement  of  die  arrival  of  the  Messianic 
Time,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  the  LXX 
[  where  the  word  occurs  in  all  only  two  [or  three]  times,  and  once  for 
4  the  rew  ard  of  good  tidings  * ;  the  more  common  form  is  *{>ayyg\ta)t 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  some  influence  from  the 
rather  frequent  use  (twenty  times)  of  riwyyfAiftnv, 
especially  in  Second  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  in  connexion  with  the 
new-*  of  the  Great  Deliverance  or  Restoration  from  the  Captivity. 
A  conspicuous  passage  is  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  which  is  quoted  or  taken  as 
a  test  in  Luke  iv.  18,  The  group  of  words  is  wefl  established  in 
Synoptic  usage  Matthew  four  limes,  Mark  eight,  Acts 

two;  *iayy*kt{* Matthew  one,  Luke  ten,  Acts  fifteen).  It 
evidently  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  St.  Paul  in 
connexion  with  his  own  call  to  missionary  labours  (rvayyAtoF  sixty 
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times  in  Epp.  Paul,  besides  in  Epp.  and  Apoc.  only  twice;  elay- 
y*\i(*a6ai  twenty  times  in  Epp.  Paul.,  besides  once  mid.  seven  times 
pass.).  The  disparity  between  St  Paul  and  the  other  N.  T.  writers 
outside  Ew.  Synopt  Acts  is  striking.  The  use  of  tvayytXiov  for 
a  Book  lies  beyond  our  limits  (Sanday,  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  3 1 7  «.)  ,* 
the  way  is  prepared  for  it  by  places  like  Mark  i.  1 ;  Apoc.  xiv.  6. 

2.  WpO€7TT|YY«&aTO.  The  words  arayytXta,  tuayytXXtaBai  OCCUr 
several  times  in  LXX,  but  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  greai 
‘promises'  made  by  God  to  His  people.  The  first  instance  of 
this  use  i8  Pt.  Sol.  xii.  8  *a\  iaioi  Kvpiov  Kkrjpovopriaaitv  tnayytXlat 
tcvplov :  cf.  vii.  9  rov  iXerjaai  rbv  oIkov  T  axa>/9  tls  fjpJpa*  tv  rj  tmfyyttX* 
avroUf  and  Xvii.  6  off  ovk  tmjyytiXw,  ptra  plat  a<f>tCXoino  :  a  group  of 
passages  which  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  wistful  expecta¬ 
tion  in  the  Jewish  people  during  the  century  before  the  Birth  of 
Christ.  No  wonder  that  the  idea  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
primitive  Church  as  it  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  O.  T.  and  to 
find  one  feature  after  another  of  the  history  of  its  Founder  and  of 
its  own  history  foretold  there. 

We  notice  that  in  strict  accordance  with  what  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
the  historical  sequence,  neither  IwayytXla  nor  inayyikktaOcu  (in  the  technical 
sense)  occur  in  the  Gospels  until  we  come  to  Luke  zxiv.  49,  where  £*07- 
ytkia  is  used  of  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  we  no  sooner  cross 
over  to  the  Acts  than  the  use  becomes  frequent.  The  words  cover  (i)  the 
promises  made  by  Christ,  in  particular  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which 
is  referred  to  the  Father  in  Acts  i.  4) ;  so  hrayytkia  three  times  in  the  Acts, 
Gal.  iii.  14,  and  Eph.  i.  13;  (ii)  the  promises  of  the  O.  T.  fulfilled  in  Chris¬ 
tianity;  so  hnyytkia  four  times  in  Acts  (note  esp.  Acts  xiii.  3a,  xxvi.  0;, 
some  eight  times  each  in  Rom.  and  Gal,  both  inayytkia  and  imyyikktaBa. 
repeatedly  in  Heb.,  &c. ;  (iii)  in  a  yet  wider  sense  of  promises,  whether  as  yet 
fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  e.g.  2  Cor.  i.  20  oaai  ydp  Inayytkiai  Stov  (cf.  *i.  1) ; 
I  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  a  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet  iii.  4  i)  inayytkia  rijs  vapovouK  Jvrov. 

Iv  ypo^ats  dyfais  :  perhaps  the  earliest  extant  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  phrase  (Philo  prefers  It  pal  ypa<f>ai9  Itpat  £t/3X<w,  6  ltp6s  \6yos: 
cf.  Sanday,  Bamp.  Led .  p.  72) ;  but  the  use  is  evidently  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  authoritative  books  goes 
back  to  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.  In  ypafaU  Aylais  the  absence  of 
the  art.  throws  the  stress  on  dyl<u» ;  the  books  are  *  holy '  as  con¬ 
taining  the  promises  of  God  Himself,  written  down  by  inspired 
men  (did  ra>v  irpocprjTuv  airrov). 

8.  ytvopivou.  This  is  contrasted  with  6pia6tvros9  yevoptvov  denot¬ 
ing,  as  usually,  ( transition  from  one  state  or  mode  of  subsistence 
to  another '  (Sp.  Comm,  on  1  Cor.  i.  30) ;  it  is  rightly  paraphrased 
1  [Who]  was  born,’  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Johannean 

t\S6vrot  els  rdv  k 6apov. 

4k  awipfiaros  Aa0&.  For  proof  that  the  belief  in  the  descent  of 
the  Messiah  from  David  was  a  living  belief  see  Mark  xii.  35  ff. 
wmt  Xtyovatv  ol  ypapuartlt  on  6  Xp terror  1 4os  tan  AaB id ;  (cf.  Mark 
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xi.  10  and  x.  47  f.) :  also  Pi.  Sol.  xvii.  23  ff.  mupt*%  *<u  d»o<rnj(n>* 

Tov  $nfjtkta  aisr&v  via*  Anun5  nV  to*1  jcmpov  or  o*Ati?  trCt  &  Bcdr,  tuS 

Bank* v&m  *VJ  fralAi  aw  **r.Xt ;  4  Ezra  xii,  32  (in  three  of  the 

ex tanc  versions,  Syr.  Arab.  A rmenf);  and  the  Talmud  and  Targumt 
(passages  in  Weber,  Alisyn*  TheoL  p.  341),  Our  Lord  Himself 
appears  to  have  made  little  Use  of  this  title :  he  raises  a  difficulty 
about  it  (Mark  xii.  35-37  H ).  But  this  verse  of  Ep.  to  Romans 
shows  that  Christians  early  pointed  to  His  descent  as  fulfilling  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Messiah  ship  ;  similarly  2  Tim*  ii.  8  (where  the 
assertion  is  made  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  *  Gospel ') ;  Acts  ii.  30  ;  Heb. 
viL  14  #  lx  is  evident  that  our  Lord  bath  sprung  out  of  Judah'  (see 
also  Eus,  ff.  E.  I.  vii.  1 7,  Joseph  and  Mary  from  the  same  tribe). 
Neither  St.  Paul  nor  the  Acts  nor  Epistle  to  Hebrews  defines  more 
nearly  how  the  descent  is  traced.  For  this  we  have  to  go  to 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels*  the  early  chapters  of  which  embody 
wholly  distinct  traditions,  but  both  converging  on  this  point.  There 
as  good  reason  to  think  that  St.  Luke  i,  ii  had  assumed  substan¬ 
tially  its  present  shape  before  a  d.  70  (cf.  Swete*  A/mi,  Creed, 
P-  49)> 

In  Test,  XII .  Patriarch,  we  find  the  theory  of  *  double  descent  from  Levi 
mod  frt>m  Jud*h  (Syra.  7  dwnm£<m  y&p  Kp^ioi  U  to*  A*v*t  ir  d pxtspia  «ai  I# 
wav  lav&q  w\  Bttmkia,  *ni  arfyesiw  :  G*d.  8  Sireuf  Tip$o&<n*  *qj 

Atv<i‘  Sn  Jf  airrat*  ib-anArf  ICMjntw,  entrap  ’lapaijA,  St c.  ;  cf,  Hamack4? 
note.  Fafr.  Apex t  i.  53).  This  is  no  doubt  an  inference  from  the  relationship 
of  the  Mother  of  otu  Lord  to  Elizabeth  (Luke  L  36). 

Karo  aapca  .  «  .  koto  irvcOpa  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not  as 
human  *  to  4  divine/  bui  as  *  body '  to  4  spirit/  both  of  which  in 
Christ  are  human,  though  the  Holiness  which  is  the  abiding  pro¬ 
perty  of  His  Spirit  is  something  more  than  human.  See  on  Kara 
below, 

4  Apicrflirros :  1  designated/  It  is  usual  to  propose  for  this 
word  an  alternative  between  (i)  ‘proved  to  be/  ‘marked  out  as 
being  1  Cbrys.)*  and  (ii)  ‘appointed/  4  in¬ 

stituted/  *  installed/  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  idea.  For  this  latter 
tense  (which  is  that  adopted  by  most  modem  commentators)  the 
parallels  are  quoted.  Acts  X.  42  olros  tow  6  wpwprof  visit  roi  Btoi 
*fxrrtt  (*rrw*  and  Xvii.  31  piAXft  ffplptiP  .  ,  .  »  0} 

4pm  i.  The  word  itself  does  not  determine  the  meaning  either 
way :  it  must  be  determined  by  the  context.  But  here  the  particular 
context  is  also  neutral ;  so  that  we  must  took  to  the  wider  contexl 
of  St  Paid  s  teaching  generally.  Now  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  hold  that  the  ?on  of  God  became  Son  by  the  Resurrection, 
The  undoubted  Epistles  are  clear  on  this  point  (esp.  2  Cor.  iv,  4  * 
via.  9  ;  cf.  CoL  i.  15-19).  At  the  same  time  he  did  regard  the 
RcPAureetion  as  making  a  difference— if  not  in  the  transcendental 
re  la -ion*  of  the  Father  to  ihe  Son  (which  he  beyond  our  cogni- 
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sance),  yet  in  the  visible  manifestation  of  Sonship  as  addressed  to 
the  understanding  of  men  (cf.  esp.  Phil.  ii.  9  ml  6  avrfo 
vncpifycMT*,  Kai  cxapi<raro  ^  Si/o/xa  r6  inrip  wap  &vopa).  This  is 

sufficiently  expressed  by  our  word  *  designated/  which  might 
perhaps  with  advantage  also  be  used  in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  true  that  Christ  becomes  Judge  in  a  sense  in  which  He  does 
not  become  Son ;  but  He  is  Judge  too  not  wholly  by  an  external 
creation  but  by  an  inherent  right.  The  Divine  declaration,  as  it 
were,  endorses  and  proclaims  that  right. 

The  Latin  versions  are  not  very  helpful.  The  common  rendering  was 

praedestinatus  (so  expressly  Rnfinns  [Orig.-lat.]  ad  loc. ;  cf.  Introd.  §  7). 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  destinatus%  winch  Rnfinns  also  prefers.  TertulUan 

reads  definitus . 

utoC  6eou.  ‘  Son  of  God/  like  4  Son  of  Man/  was  a  recognized 
title  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Enoch  cv.  a  ;  4  Ezra  vii.  28,  29 ;  xiii.  32, 
37,  52 ;  xiv.  9,  in  all  which  places  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  ‘  My  Son/  though  the  exact  phrase  1  Son  of  God  *  does 
not  occur).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Gospels  we  very  rarely 
find  it  used  by  our  Lord  Himself,  though  in  face  of  Matt,  xxvii.  43, 
John  x.  36,  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  37  f.  al.t  it  cannot  be  said  that  He  did 
not  use  it.  It  is  more  often  used  to  describe  the  impression  made 
upon  others  (e.g.  the  demonized,  Mark  iiL  11,  v.  7  |  ;  the  cen¬ 
turion,  Mark  xv.  39  0),  and  it  is  implied  by  the  words  of  the 
Tempter  (Matt  iv.  3,  6  ||)  and  the  voice  from  heaven  (Mark 
i.  11  ||,  ix.  7  B).  The  crowning  instance  is  the  confession  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  version  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  Lpgia , 
1  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God/  Matt  xvi.  16.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  whole  of  our  Lord’s  method  that  He  should 
have  been  thus  reticent  in  putting  forward  his  own  claims,  and  that 
He  should  have  left  them  to  be  inferred  by  the  free  and  spon¬ 
taneous  working  of  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  Nor  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  title  should  have  been  chosen  by  the  Early  Church 
to  express  its  sense  of  that  which  was  transcendent  in  the  Person  of 
Christ :  see  esp.  the  common  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  L 1  (where 
the  words,  if  not  certainly  genuine,  in  any  case  are  an  extremely 
early  addition),  and  this  passage,  the  teaching  of  which  is  very 
direct  and  explicit.  The  further  history  of  the  term,  with  its 
strengthening  addition  p>*oyo^s,  may  be  followed  in  Swete,  A  post. 
Creed ,  p.  24  ff.,  where  recent  attempts  to  restrict  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  to  His  earthly  manifestation  are  duly  weighed  and  discussed. 
In  this  passage  we  have  seen  that  the  declaration  of  Sonship  dates 
from  the  Resurrection:  but  we  have  also  seen  that  St.  Paul  re¬ 
garded  the  Incarnate  Christ  as  existing  before  His  Incarnation; 
and  it  is  as  certain  that  when  he  speaks  of  Him  as  6  Idiot  vMt 
(Rom.  viii.  32),  6  iaurov  vl6s  (viii.  3),  he  intends  to  cover  the  period 
of  pre-existence,  as  that  St.  John  identifies  the  poiwyti njr  with  the 
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pre-existent  Logos.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  think  that 
the  Early  Church,  so  far  as  it  reOected  upon  these  terms,  under¬ 
stood  them  differently. 

There  are  three  moments  to  each  of  which  are  applied  with  variations  the 
words  of  Pt.  ii,  7  *  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/  They 
art  (V)  the  Baptism  (Mark  i  1 1  |f)  ;  (it)  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ia.  7  fl); 
(tii)  the  Resurrection  (Acts  xiii.  33}.  \Ve  can  see  here  the  origin  of  the  Ebio- 
cite  idea  of  progressive  exaltation,  which  ia  however  held  in  check  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  both  its  forms,  Pauline  (3  Cor.  iv,  4,  ,  ui  sup,) 

and  Johannean  (John  L  1  ff().  The  moments  in  question  are  so  many  steps 
In  the  passage  through  an  earthly  life  of  One  who  came  forth  from  God  and 
returned  to  God,  not  stages  in  the  gradual  deification  of  one  who  began  his 
career  ai  if*Xm  dj-flpan roj. 

Ir  Surd pei :  not  with  moo  0foGf  as  Weiss,  Lips.  and  others,  1  Son 
of  God  in  fewer*  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  humiliation,  but 
raihef  adverbially,  qualifying  fyirrdrVrof, 4  declared  with  might  to  be 
Sou  of  God/  The  Resurrection  is  regarded  as  a  'miracle'  or 
1  signal  manifestation  of  Divine  Power/  Comp,  esp.  2  Cor.  xiii,  4 
ia^ttvput&rf  d<rSrmast  nXXo  £7  tK  dvra/t***?  G«ov.  This  parallel  de¬ 
termines  the  connexion  of  «V  Aw. 

mcitA  wcupti  AYuinn>v7j$  :  not  (i)  —  nj*r/in*Ayw*f  the  Third  Person 
m  the  Trinity  (as  the  Patristic  writers  generally  and  some  moderns), 
because  the  antithesis  of  *up(  and  «n requires  that  they  shall 
be  in  the  same  person  ;  nor  (it),  with  Deng,  and  other  moderns 
1  even  Lid*)  =  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ  as  if  the  Human  Nature 
were  coextensive  with  the  cro^  and  the  Divine  Nature  were  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  nwvfia,  which  would  be  very  like  the  error  of 
Apollinaris;  but  (iii)  the  human  irwujjo,  like  the  human  u-apf, 
distinguished  however  from  that  of  ordinary  humanity  by  an 
exceptional  and  transcendent  Holiness  (cf.  Heb.  ii,  17;  iv.  15  'it 
behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren  .  . 
yet  without  sin 

AyLfcKTvvij,  not  fonnd  in  profane  literature,  occurs  three  rime*  in  LXX  of 
the  Psalm**  not  always  in  agreement  with  Heb.  (Pas.  xcv.  $  [icri,  6 
*  strength  *];  icri.  13  [xcfil.  13  *  holy  name/  lit,  1  memorial']  ;  cxliv.  5 
fell*.  5  *  honour*]).  In  all  three  places  it  ii  used  of  the  Divine  attribute; 
but  in  i  Mice,  hi,  U  *c  h*Te  1$  rou  tuwov  In  Test,  XII .  Pair* 

Lrri  1 S  the  identical  phrase  #*<£**,  dyiaur.  occur*  of  the  saints  in  Paradise, 
The  passage  is  Christian  in  its  character,  but  may  belong  to  the  original 
work  and  is  in  any  case  probably  early.  If  so,  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  so 
different  from  that  in  the  test,  that  the  presumption  would  be  that  it  was  not 
efitned  for  the  first  time  by  St,  Paul.  The  same  instance  would  show  that 
the  phrase  doe*  not  of  itself  and  alone  necessarily  imply  divinity.  The 
W(ms  d-yiBrfrvpiji,  (hough  not  the  Divine  nature,  is  that  in  which  the  Divinity 
or  Dtvtae  Personality  resided.  The  clear  definition  of  thji  point  was  one  of 
the  Iasi  result*  of  the  Christologkal  controversies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cent  a  net  •  Loots,  Digmcngtsck.  i  39,  3}-  For  dyiwe,  see  on  aytm  ver.  f. 

f(  reaper  :  a  remarkable  phrase  as  applied  to  Christ. 

His  was  not  a  *  resurrection  of  dead  persons '  ('  ajenrisynge  of  dead 
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men'  Wic.)  bat  of  a  single  dead  person.  We  might  expect  rather 
swcpov  or  cTc  v€KpS>p  (as  in  i  Pet.  i.  3) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
form  is  only  avoided  because  of  *£  diHx<rrdcr*m  coming  just  before. 
But  micp&p  coalesces  closely  in  meaning  with  dwurr.,  so  as  to  give  it 
very  much  the  force  of  a  compound  word,  ‘  by  a  dead-rising' 
(Todtenauferstehung),  ‘  a  resurrection  such  as  that  when  dead  per* 
sons  rise.*  Christ  is  ‘ the  first-born  from  the  dead9  (CoL  i.  18). 

tow  Kupiou  Although  in  O.  T.  regularly  applied  to  God 

as  equivalent  of  Adonai \  Jakoth ,  this  word  does  not  in  itself 
necessarily  involve  Divinity.  The  Jews  applied  it  to  their  Messiah 
(Mark  xii.  36,  37  D  ;  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  ^aatXtvs  avr&p  xpurr&s  Kvptos) 
without  thereby  pronouncing  Him  to  be  ‘God9;  they  expressly 
distinguished  between  the  Messiah  and  the  Memra  or  ‘  Word 9  of 
Jehovah  (Weber,  Alisyn .  TheoL  p.  178).  On  the  lips  of  Christians 
Kuptof  denotes  the  idea  of  4  Sovereignty,9  primarily  over  themselves 
as  the  society  of  believers  (CoL  i.  18,  Ac.),  but  also  over  all  creation 
(Phil.  ii.  10,  11 ;  Col.  L  16,  17).  The  title  was  given  to  our  Lord 
even  in  His  lifetime  (John  xiii.  13  4  Ye  call  me,  Master  (6  &M- 
0*0X0?),  and,  Lord  (6  Kvptos) :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am  *),  but 
without  a  full  consciousness  of  its  significance :  it  was  only  after 
the  Resurrection  that  the  Aposdes  took  it  to  express  their  central 
belief  (Phil.  ii.  9  ff.,  See.). 

6.  JXrfPoficr.  The  best  explanation  of  the  plur.  seems  to  be  that 
St.  Paul  associates  himself  with  the  other  Aposdes. 

X<£pis  is  an  important  word  with  a  distinctively  theological  use 
and  great  variety  of  meaning:  (1)  objectively,  ‘sweetness,9  ‘at¬ 
tractiveness,*  a  sense  going  back  to  Homer  (Od.  viii.  175);  Ps.  xlv. 
(xliv.)  3  X9Pls  **  X€^<<r^  aov  •  Eccl.  X.  12  \6yoi  aroparos 

<ro<l>ov  \dpts :  Luke  iv.  22  Aoyo*  x<*PiT°s  :  (a)  subjeedvely  ‘favour,* 
‘kindly  feeling,'  ‘good  will,*  especially  as  shown  by  a  superior 
towards  an  inferior.  In  Eastern  despotisms  this  personal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  king  or  chieftain  is  most  important:  hence 
tvptlp  x<*Plv  is  the  commonest  form  of  phrase  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen. 
vi.  8 ;  xviii.  3,  See.) ;  in  many  of  these  passages  (esp.  in  anthropo¬ 
morphic  scenes  where  God  is  represented  as  holding  colloquy 
with  man)  it  is  used  of 4  finding  favour 9  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus 
the  word  comes  to  be  used  (3)  of  the  ‘favour9  or  ‘good  will9 
of  God ;  and  that  (a)  generally,  as  in  Zech.  xii.  10  cVc***  . .  ir ptvpa 
xdpiros  Ka\  oucTippov,  but  far  more  commonly  in  N.  T.  (Luke  iL  40 ; 
John  i.  14,  16,  Sec.);  (3)  by  a  usage  which  is  specially  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul  (though  not  confined  to  him),  with  opposition  to 
S<j)f[\TjfjLat  ‘  debt  *  (Rom.  iv.  4),  and  to  fpya,  ‘  works 9  (implying  merit, 
Rom.  xi.  6),  ‘ unearned  favour* — with  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  unearned,  and  therefore  as  bestowed  not  upon  the  righteous 
but  on  sinners  (cf.  esp.  Rom.  v.  6  with  v.  2).  In  this  sense  the 
word  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  Justification. 
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(4)  The  cause  being  put  for  the  effect  denotes  (a)  1  the  slate 
of  gmet  or  favour'  which  the  Christian  enjoys  (Rom*  v,  a)f  or 
(0),  like  any  particular  gift  or  gifts  of  grace  (trX^f  xaptTO* 

Acts  vl  8).  We  note  however  that  the  later  technical  use,  esp, 
of  the  Latin  gratia,  for  the  Divine  prompting  and  help  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  right  action  does  not  correspond  exactly 
to  the  usage  of  N.  T,  (5)  As  x<*P4*  0T  'kindly  feeling '  in  the 
donor  evokes  a  corresponding  x«*p«  or  1  gratitude '  in  the  recipient 
it  comes  to  mean  simply  *  thanks'  (1  Cor,  x,  30). 

xifH*  here  =  that  general  favour  which  the  Ap,  shares  with  a  11 
Christians  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  one ;  =  the  more 

peculiar  gifts  of  an  Apostle. 

We  observe  that  Su  Paul  regards  this  spiritual  endowment  as 
conferred  upon  him  by  Christ  (At  0$) — we  may  add*  acting  through 
His  Spirit,  as  the  like  gifts  are  described  elsewhere  as  proceeding 
from  the  Spirit  ( 1  Cor*  xii,  Ac,). 

els  foriwoV  uur reus :  may  be  rendered  with  Vulg,  ad  obtdimdum 
pdt%  provided  that  w urrm  is  not  hardened  too  much  into  the  sense 
which  It  afterwards  acquired  of  a  ibody  of  doctrine1  (with  art* 
tj?  wimi  Jude  3)*  At  this  early  date  a  body  of  formulated  doctrine, 
though  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  exist,  does  not  still  exist;  irtimt 
is  tuU,  what  it  is  predominantly  to  St  Paul*  the  lively  act  or  impulse 
of  adhesion  to  Christ  In  confessing  Christ  the  lips  4  obey  *  this 
impulse  of  the  heart  {Rom.  x  10)*  From  another  point  of  view, 
going  a  step  further  back,  we  may  speak  of  4  obeying  the  Gospel' 
(Ren.  X.  i6)l  Faith  b  the  act  of  assent  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
appropriated  See  below  on  ver.  17* 

J*  wacri  Tolf  ffotoir.  Gif*  argues  for  the  rendering  1  among  all 
nations 1  on  the  ground  that  a  comprehensive  address  is  best  suited 
to  the  opening  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase  tr<i*ra  ro  (cf-  Gem  xviii  18,  Ac,)*  But  St,  Paul’s  com¬ 
mission  as  an  Apostle  was  specially  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii*  8),  and  it 
is  more  pointed  to  tell  the  Roman  Christians  that  they  thus  belong 
to  his  special  province  (ver,  6),  than  to  regard  them  merely  as  one 
among  the  mass  of  nations.  This  is  also  clearly  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  ver,  1 3.  Cf,  Hort*  Rom.  and  Epk ,  p,  2 1  f. 

for  ip  row  d^opaTos  qutoG,  This  is  rather  more  than  simply  *  for 
His  glory*,1  The  idea  goes  back  to  the  0.  T.  (Ps,  evi,  [cv,]  8 ; 
ErrL  xx,  14;  Mai  i.  ft).  The  Name  of  God  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  revelation  of  God.  Israel  is  the  instrument  or 
minister  of  that  revelation;  so  that  by  the  fidelity  of  Israel  the 
revelation  itself  is  made  more  impressive  and  commended  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations.  But  the  Christian  Church  is  the  new  Israel ; 
and  hence  the  gaining  of  fresh  converts  and  their  fidelity  when 
gamed  serves  in  like  manner  to  commend  the  further  revelation 
made  of  God  in  Christ  (ofooG,  cf.  Acts  v,  4 1  ;  Phil.  ii.  9). 
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0.  4r  61% :  not  merely  in  a  geographical  sense  of  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  among  Gentiles,  but  clearly  numbering  the  Roman  Church 
among  Gentile  communities. 

kXt)toI  'lT)<rou  XpurroG:  ‘ called  ones  of  Jesus  Christ':  gen.  oi 
possession. 

7.  ‘Pwfifl  :  om.  G  g,  schol.  cod,  47  (t6  tv  'Pw/ig  o0re  iv  rff  4(ryyfi<r*i 
o(hrt  tv  r<j>  prjrto  pvrifiovtvti ,  i.  e.  some  commentator  whom  the  Scholiast 
had  before  him).  G  reads  ir am  rots  otiaiv  tv  ayanv  ©cov  (similarly 
d*  Vulg.  codd,  and  the  commentary  of  Ambrstr.  seem  to  imply 
naai  tois  ovatv  tv  tv  ayairg  ©cov).  The  Same  MS.  Omits  role 

tv  'Pvwi  in  ver.  15.  These  facts,  taken  together  with  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  position  of  the  final  doxology,  xvi  25-27,  would  seem 
to  give  some  ground  for  the  inference  that  there  were  in  circulation 
in  ancient  times  a  few  copies  of  the  Epistle  from  which  all  local 
references  had  been  removed.  It  is  however  important  to  notice 
that  the  authorities  which  place  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  omit  tv  *Pa>pg  here  and  in 
ver.  15.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  see  the  Introduction, 
$ 9- 

kXy]to?s  dyiois.  KXr/r^  Ayta  represents  consistently  in  LXX  the 
phrase  which  is  translated  in  AV.  and  RV.  ‘an  holy  convocation’ 
(so  eleven  times  in  Lev.  xxiii  and  Ex.  xii.  16).  The  rendering  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  Heb.  word  used  being  one 
with  which  the  LXX  translators  were  not  familiar.  Whereas  in 
Heb.  the  phrase  usually  runs,  ‘  on  such  a  day  there  shall  be  a  holy 
convocation/  the  LXX  treat  the  word  translated  convocation  as  an 
adj.  and  make  ‘day’  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  ‘such  a  day 
(or  feast)  shall  be  kXijt-i)  Ayla ,  i.  e.  specially  appointed,  chosen, 
distinguished,  holy  (day)/  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  St.  Paul  takes  a  phrase  which  was  clearly  in  the  first 
instance  a  creation  of  the  LXX  and  current  wholly  through 
it,  appropriating  it  to  Christian  use,  and  recasts  its  mean¬ 
ing,  substituting  a  theological  sense  for  a  liturgical.  Obviously 
Kkrjrois  has  the  same  sense  as  kKijtAs  in  ver.  1 :  as  he  himself  was 
‘called*  to  be  an  Apostle,  so  all  Christians  were  ‘called*  to  be 
Christians;  and  they  personally  receive  the  consecration  which 
under  the  Old  Covenant  was  attached  to  ‘  times  and  seasons.* 

For  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  evidence  respecting  kXxjt})  Ayla 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Driver : — 

KkrjTfj  corresponds  to  tOpt?,  from  to  cmlly  a  technical  term  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Priests*  Code,  denoting  apparently  a  special  religions 
meeting,  or  *  convocation/  held  on  certain  sacred  days. 

It  is  represented  by  Kkrjrrj,  Ex.  xii.  16  b;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8,  27,  35,  36; 
Num.  xxviii.  25.  Now  in  all  these  passages,  where  the  Heb.  has  ‘  on  such 
a  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation,’  the  LXX  have  4  such  a  day  shall 
be  Kkrjrij  Ayla’  i.e.  they  alter  the  form  of  the  sentence,  make  day  subject, 
and  use  Kkrjrfj  with  its  proper  force  as  an  adj.  *  shall  be  a  caUod  (i.e 
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m  specially  a |. .pointed,  choseo,  distinguished  *),  k&fy  (day) * ;  cf.  *A.  la  //,  ix. 
165  and  Rom.  L  i.  They  read  umlogouhly  with  in  Lev.  aiiii.  a  at 

lopraj  Kustov,  4j  KoAfotTt  avTcb  vAttcIi  dyiiif  (ef,  v,  37  i,  tl  ttal  xaXiutT* 
+a.vTTjr  r$v  ^/pav  Khijritv*  d'yia  faroi  In  Lev.  xxiiL  3  (cf.  v,  24), 

vAirr^  Ayio  seems  to  be  in  apposition  with  Mfttwn.  The  usage  of  vAiffij 
in  Lev.  raui  is,  however,  such  ai  to  suggest  that  it  was  probably  felt  to 
have  the  form  of  a  subat,  (sc.  j) pipn) ;  cf.  iiruAijroi. 

This  view  of  *K  is  supported  by  their  rendering  of  elsewhere.  In 

Ex  xii.  j  6  a,  Lev.  xxiiL  4  they  also  alter  the  form  of  the  sentence,  and 
render  if  by  a  vtrb ,  wAi^cnrai  dyia.  and  d^ias  *oA respectively. 

In  Num.  ixviii.  1 S,  a6  (*ul  rp  r^v  via*  .  .  .  .  IwfrfAijrof  dyi'a  farau 

IpZv :  similarly  autix  I,  7,  u),  they  express  it  by  iwlaAiyrot  (the  same  word 
used  (i)  jjpipa  ^  rpwTT)  iwUXijTos  d yia  form  bptv)  ib.  i.  16;  uevi  9,  for  the 
ordinary  partic  f<dUdi  tummentd),  Le.  I  suppose  in  the  same  sense  of 
specially  appointed  <c£.  Josh,  xs,  9  aJ  vaAtu  of  imeAijToi  vof*  vtmw  lapaJjK}. 

Is,  L  13  *  the  calling  of  a  convocation  1  is  represented  in  LXX  by  fyjiipt iv 
jwyrfAijv,  and  iv,  3  1  all  her  convocations 1  by  ra  mpm  /cky  atrijr 

from  all  thii»it  occurs  to  me  that  the  LXX  were  not  familiar  with  the  term 
•npO,  and  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  1  think  it  probable  that  they  pro¬ 
nounced  if  not  as  a  subsL  but  as  a  pariicipU  JCjpO  C*  *). 

dyroif.  The  history  of  this  word  would  seem  to  be  very  parallel 
to  that  of  dbyrrit*  It  is  more  probable  that  its  meaning  developed 
by  a  process  of  deepening  from  without  inwards  than  by  extension 
from  within  outwards*  Its  connotation  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  first  physical  and  ceremonial,  and  to  have  become  gradually 
more  and  more  ethical  and  spiritual  ( i)  The  fundamental  idea 
appears  to  be  that  of  *  separation/  So  the  word  *  holy 1  came 
to  be  applied  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  (2)  to  that  which  was 
'  set  apart '  for  the  service  of  God,  whether  things  (e.  g.  1  Kings  vtl 
5r  [37]  )  or  persons  (e.g.  Ex.  xxiL  31  [29]  ),  But  (3)  inasmuch  as 
that  which  was  so  *  set  apart T  or  *  consecrated  *  to  God  was  required 
to  be  free  from  blemish,  the  word  would  come  to  denote  *  freedom 
from  blemish,  spot,  or  stain  * — in  the  first  instance  physical,  but 
by  degrees,  as  moral  ideas  ripened,  also  moral  (4)  At  first  the 
idea  of  ‘holiness/  whether  physical  or  moral,  would  be  directly 
associated  with  the  service  of  God,  but  it  would  gradually  become 
detached  from  this  connexion  and  denote  1  freedom  from  blemish, 
spot,  or  stain/  in  itself  and  apart  from  any  particular  destination. 
In  this  sense  it  might  be  applied  even  to  God  Himself,  and  we 
find  it  so  applied  even  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  literature  (e,  g. 
t  Sam,  vi  ao).  And  in  proportion  as  the  conception  of  God  itself 
became  elevated  and  purified,  the  word  which  expressed  this 
central  attribute  of  His  Being  would  contract  a  meaning  of  more 
severe  and  awful  purity,  till  at  last  it  becomes  the  culminating 
and  supreme  expression  for  the  very  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
When  once  this  height  had  been  reached  the  sense  so  acquired 

•  Bid  (L*. r.  im  LXX.)  cites  from  Pbavorinw  the  gloss,  *A,,  4  voAcov^  mal  4 
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would  be  reflected  back  over  all  the  lower  uses,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  more  and  more  to  assimilate  the  idea  of  holiness  in 
the  creature  to  that  of  holiness  in  the  Creator.  This  tendency 
is  formulated  in  the  exhortation,  *  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I,  the 
Lord  your  God,  am  holy  ’  (Lev.  xix.  a,  Ac.). 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  history  of  the  word  up  to 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  made  use  of  it  He  would  find  a  series  of 
meanings  ready  to  his  hand,  some  lower  and  some  higher ;  and  he 
chooses  on  this  occasion  not  that  which  is  highest  but  one  rather 
midway  in  the  scale.  When  he  describes  the  Roman  Christians  as 
Hyio 4,  he  does  not  mean  that  they  reflect  in  their  persons  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  All-Holy,  but  only  that  they  are  4  set  apart  ’  or  *  conse¬ 
crated  ’  to  His  service.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  content  to  rest 
in  this  lower  sense,  but  after  his  manner  he  takes  it  as  a  basis  or 
starting-point  for  the  higher.  Because  Christians  are  4  holy 9  in  the 
sense  of 4  consecrated,1  they  are  to  become  daily  more  fit  for  the 
service  to  which  they  are  committed  (Rom.  vi.  17,  18,  22),  they  are 
to  be  ‘transformed  by  the  renewing*  of  their  mind  (Rom.  xii.  2). 
He  teaches  in  fact  implicitly  if  not  explicitly  the  same  lesson  as 
St.  Peter,  4  As  He  which  called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also 
holy  in  all  manner  of  living  (AV.  conversation);  because  it  is 
written,  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy  *  (1  Pet  i.  15,  16). 

We  note  that  Ps.  Sol.  had  already  described  the  Messianic 
people  as  X a6s  Syior  (xal  <rvva(ti  \a6v  &yiovt  ol  d^rjyrjafrai  tv  diKaioovyg 
xvii.  28;  cf.  Dan.  vii.  18-27;  v^-  24)*  Similarly  Enoch  ciii.  2; 
cviii.  3,  where  4  books  of  the  holy  ones  =  the  roll  of  the  members 
of  the  Kingdom  *  (Charles).  The  same  phrase  had  been  a  designa¬ 
tion  for  Israel  in  O.T.,  but  only  in  Deut.  (vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2,  21 ;  xxvi. 
19;  xxviii.  9,  varied  from  Ex.  xix.  6  tOvos  &ytov).  We  have  thus 
another  instance  in  which  St.  Paul  transfers  to  Christians  a  title 
hitherto  appropriated  to  the  Chosen  People.  But  in  this  case  the 
Jewish  Messianic  expectation  had  been  beforehand  with  him. 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  conjecture  in  the  above  sketch,  which  is 
inevitable  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the  word  had 
been  already  gone  through  when  the  Hebrew  literature  begins.  The  instances 
above  given  will  show  this.  The  main  problem  is  how  to  account  for  the 
application  of  the  same  word  at  once  to  the  Creator  and  to  His  creatures, 
both  things  and  persons.  The  common  view  (accepted  also  by  Delitzsch)  is 
that  in  the  latter  case  it  means  1  separated 1  or  1  set  apart  *  for  God,  and  in 
the  former  case  that  it  means  *  separate  from  evil 1  ( sejunctus  ab  omni  vitio, 
labis  expert).  But  the  link  between  these  two  meanings  is  little  more  than 
verbal ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  idea  of  holiness  in  God,  whether 
in  the  sense  of  exaltedness  (Baudissin)  or  of  purity  (Delitzsch') ,  is  derivative 
rather  than  primary.  There  are  a  number  of  monographs  on  the  subject,  of 
which  perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  accessible  is  that  by  Fr.  Delitzsch 
in  Herzog’s  Real-Eneyklopadie ,  ed.  a,  s.  v.  ‘  Heiligkeit  Gottes.*  Instruc¬ 
tive  discussions  will  be  found  in  Davidson,  Ezekiel ,  p.  xxxix.  t ;  Robertson 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ,  pp.  13a  if.,  140  (140  n.,  150  ed-  a) ;  Schultz, 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ,  ii.  131,  167  ff.  A  treatise  oy  Dr.  J.  Agar 
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Beet  lost  good  method,  but  it  somewhat  affected  by  critical  questions  as 
to  the  sequence  of  the  documents. 

There  is  an  interesting  progression  in  the  addresses  of  St.  Paul  s 
Epp. :  I,  8  TheSS.  GaL  rg  <Vc*A  17  cr/a  {reus  «' KKXrjaiait) ;  I,  2  Cor.  rfj 
««cX.  -f  ro«v  A ytoit ;  1  Cor.  Rom.  kXtjtois  Ayuns  ;  Rom.  Phil,  naai  to U 
iyioit ;  Eph.  Col.  rote  Ay  lots  teal  marols . 

The  idea  of  the  local  Church,  as  a  unit  in  itself,  is  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  earlier  Epp.;  that  of  individual  Christians  forming  part  of 
the  great  body  of  believers  (the  Church  Catholic)  is  more  prominent 
in  the  later.  And  it  would  be  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
such  progression  of  thought,  as  the  number  of  local  churches  multi¬ 
plied,  and  as  the  Apostle  himself  came  to  see  them  in  a  larger 
perspective.  It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  argue  at  once 
from  this  that  the  use  of  (tuekrpria  for  the  local  Church  necessarily 
came  first  in  order  of  time.  On  the  other  side  may  be  urged  the 
usage  of  the  O.  T.,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  where 
tuekrjaia  constantly  stands  for  the  religious  assembly  of  the  whole 
people,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  Matt,  xv;  i£ 
But  the  question  is  too  large  to  be  argued  as  a  side  issue. 

Rudolf  Sohm’s  elaborate  Kirchenrecht  (Leipzig,  189a)  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  the  prior  idea  is  that  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  But  just 
this  part  of  his  learned  work  has  by  no  means  met  with  general  acceptance. 

X<£p*f  «ipqn|.  Observe  the  combination  and  deepened  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  the  common  Greek  salutation  xa'P*iv,  and 
the  common  Heb.  salutation  Shalom ,  1  Peace/  \Api*  and  tiprjvn  are 
both  used  in  the  full  theological  sense  :  \apit  =  the  favour  of  God 
flpriwfl  =  the  cessation  of  hostility  to  him  and  the  peace  of  mind 
which  follows  upon  it. 

There  are  four  formulae  of  greeting  in  N.  T. :  the  simple 
ga/ptur  in  St.  James;  sal  tlpfjvr)  in  Epp.  Paul,  (except  1,  2  Tim.) 
and  in  1,2  St.  Peter ;  x*Pl{>  fAeoj,  tlpn^  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  2  Sc  John  ;  IXcof  teal  uprjvrj  *ai  dydirrj  in  St.  Jude. 

clp^rq.  We  have  seen  how  xdp«  had  acquired  a  deeper  sense  in 
N.  T.  as  compared  with  O.  T. ;  with  tlpf)vrj  this  process  had  taken 
place  earlier.  It  too  begins  as  a  phrase  of  social  intercourse, 
marking  that  stage  in  the  advance  of  civilization  at  which  the 
assumption  that  every  stranger  encountered  was  an  enemy  gave 
place  to  overtures  of  friendship  (e Iprjtnj  *01  Jud.  xix.  20,  Ac.).  But 
the  word  soon  began  to  be  used  in  a  religious  sense  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Divine  anger  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  God 
and  man  (Ps.  xxix.  [xxviii.]  II  K vptos  tvkoyr)crn  rhv  \o6p  avmv  cV 
:  lx XXV.  [lxxxiv.]  8  XaX^o-ct  flprjvrju  cVt  top  Xa6v  avrov  l  ibid \  10 
dumoorvrri  nu  ilprjtnj  teaT«f>t\rj<Tap :  cxix.  [cxviii.]  165  flprjprj  iroAAq  rols 
mytmrmtn  tAt  pA/mop  :  Is.  liii.  5  nai&tia  tiprjvrjs  rjpcav  m  avrAv :  Jer.  xiv. 
13  SkSfimap  mk  liprivqv  dmcrm  ml  rrjs  yrjs :  Ezek  XXXiv.  25  ^ia6rf<ro/uu 
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tq  Sav IS  dia/tytrtjr  flpqvrjs  [cf.  xxxvii.  26].  Nor  is  this  use  confined 
to  the  Canonical  Scriptures :  cf.  Enoch  v.  4  (other  reff.  in  Charles, 
ad  loc.);  Jubilees  i.  15,  29 ;  xxii.  9;  xxxiii.  12,  30,  Ac. ;  it  was  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah  to  bring  ‘ peace *  (Weber,  Altsyn . 
TheoL  p.  362  f.). 

The  nearest  parallel  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  salutation  as  here  Is 
Dan.  iii.  98  [31];  ir.  34  (LXX);  iii.  98  [31];  ri.  95  (Theodot.)  elprp'V 

dtr&  6cou  mrp6s  Vjpwr  xal  Kupiou  ’Itjcrou  Xpiorou.  The  juxta¬ 
position  of  God  as  Father  and  Christ  as  Lord  may  be  added  to  the 
proofs  already  supplied  by  w.  i,  4,  that  St.  Paul,  if  not  formally 
enunciating  a  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  held  a  view  which 
cannot  really  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  assignment  of  the 
respective  titles  of  4  Father '  and  4  Lord '  represents  the  first  begin¬ 
ning  of  Christological  speculation.  It  is  stated  in  precise  terms 
and  with  a  corresponding  assignment  of  appropriate  prepositions 
in  I  Cor.  viii.  6  dXX*  rjpiu  els  6  narfjp ,  e£  ov  rb  trdvra,  cat  repels  els 
avrbv ,  xal  els  K vptos  'lycrovs  XpiarSs,  St*  ov  rb  rravra,  xal  rjpets  St*  avr ov. 
The  opposition  in  that  passage  between  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
and  the  Christians*  God  seems  to  show  that  =  at  least  primarily, 

*  us  Christians '  rather  than  4  us  men/ 

Not  only  does  the  juxtaposition  of*  Father*  and  4  Lord  9  mark 
a  stage  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  it  also  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is 
found  already  some  six  years  before  the  composition  of  Ep.  to 
Romans  at  the  time  when  St  Paul  wrote  his  earliest  extant  Epistle 
(1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  cf.  2  Thess.  i.  2).  This  shows  that  even  at  that 
date  (a.  D.  52)  the  definition  of  the  doctrine  had  begun.  It 
is  well  also  to  remember  that  although  in  this  particular  verse  of 
Ep.  to  Romans  the  form  in  which  it  appears  is  incomplete,  the 
triple  formula  concludes  an  Epistle  written  a  few  months  earlier 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  than  the  silent  and  imperceptible  way  in  which 
this  doctrine,  to  us  so  difficult,  took  its  place  without  struggle  and 
without  controversy  among  accepted  Christian  truths. 

varpbs  The  singling  out  of  this  title  must  be  an  echo  of 

its  constant  and  distinctive  use  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
lxviii.  5;  lxxxix.  26;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Is.  lxiii.  16;  lxiv.  8;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9;  Mai.  i.  6;  ii.  10);  but  there  is  usually  some  restriction  or 
qualification— God  is  the  Father  of  Israel,  of  the  Messianic  King,  of 
a  particular  class  such  as  the  weak  and  friendless.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Fatherhood  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  the  4  loving-kindness  *  of  God  (e.  g.  in 
such  fundamental  passages  as  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7  compared  with  Ps. 
ciiL  13).  But  this  idea  which  lies  as  a  partially  developed  germ  in 
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the  Old  Testament  breaks  into  full  bloom  in  the  New.  It  b 
placed  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  fore- from  of  the  conception  of 
God,  It  takes  however  a  two-fold  ramification  :  6  vpw*  [^«** 
trm/,  ovfttir]  (e,  g.  twenty  times  in  St.  Matt*),  and  6  nartip  pt>v  [d  jrdnjp] 
(*.,  g.  twenty-three  times  in  St*  Matt,)*  In  particular  this  second 
phrase  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  so 
that  when  the  two  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  greeting  of 
this  and  other  Epistles,  6  Uartjp  is  the  natural  term  to  use.  The 
mere  fact  of  juxtaposition  sufficiently  suggests  the  irari}p  tov  Kvptw 
*ltjirav  Xpttrrav  (which  is  expressed  in  full  in  a  Cor*  i*  3 ;  Eph*  i* 
3;  Cot  i.  3  ;  cf*  Rom,  xv.  6;  a  Cor*  xi*  31,  but  not  Eph,  hi*  14;  Col. 
li  a);  so  that  the  Apostle  widens  the  reference  by  throwing  in 
IO  bring  out  the  connexion  between  the  source  of  *  grace  and 
peace  *  and  its  recipients* 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  wmr^p  is  occasionally  used  in  N*  T*  in  the 
more  general  sense  of  f Creator '  (James  i.  17  ‘Father  of  lights/ 
t  e.  in  the  first  instance,  Creator  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Heb*  xii*  9 
1  Father  of  spirits  *  j  cf*  Acts  xvii.  28,  but  perhaps  not  Eph.  iv*  6 
wxr*;p  where  wum-w*  may  be  masc*).  It  is  true  also  that  4 

■W9P  tui  oX»»  in  this  sense  is  common  in  Philo,  and  that  similar 
phrases  occur  in  the  early  post-apostolic  writers  (e*  g*  Clem..  Rom. 
ad  Cor,  xix.  2  ;  Justin,  Apd,  i*  36,  61  ;  Tati  an*  Or .  r*  Gran,  4), 
Bui  when  Harnatk  prefers  to  give  this  interpretation  to  Paler  in 
1  he  ear  Lest  creeds  (Dai  A  post  Giaubembekenniruss,  p,  20),  the 
immense  preponderance  of  N*  T*  usage*  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Creed  is  based  upon  that  usage  (e,  g.  in  t  Cor,  via,  6)  seem  to  be 
decisive  against  him*  On  the  early  history  of  the  term  see  esp* 
Swete*  Apart.  Greed t  p*  20  ff. 

The  Theological  Terminology  of  Rom*  L  1-7. 

In  looking  back  over  these  opening  verses  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  definiteness  and  maturity  of  the  theological  teach- 
mg  contained  in  them*  It  is  remarkable  enough*  and  characteristic 
of  this  primitive  Christian  literature,  especially  of  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul,  that  a  mere  salutation  should  contain  so  much  weighty 
leaching  of  any  kind  ;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  when  we  think 
what  that  teaching  is  and  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  penned. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  distinct  groups  of  ideas  all  expressed 
with  deliberate  emphasis  and  precision:  (1)  A  complete  set  of 
ideas  as  to  the  commission  and  authority  of  an  Aposlie  ;  (a)  A 
complete  set  of  ideas  as  to  the  status  in  the  sight  of  God  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  community ;  (3)  A  clear  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  order  of  things  to  the  old;  (4)  A  clear  assertion  of  what  we 
should  call  summarily  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  St*  Paul  re¬ 
garded  both  m  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  expectations  of  hi 
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countrymen,  and  also  in  its  transcendental  reality,  as  revealed  by  or 
inferred  from  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  Himself ;  (5)  A  some¬ 
what  advanced  stage  in  the  discrimination  of  distinct  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  We  observe  too  how  St.  Paul  connects  together 
these  groups  of  ideas,  and  sees  in  them  so  many  parts  of  a  vast 
Divine  plan  which  covers  the  whole  of  human  history,  and  indeed 
stretches  back  beyond  its  beginning.  The  Apostle  has  to  the  full 
that  sense  which  is  so  impressive  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  that  he 
himself  is  only  an  instrument,  the  place  and  function  of  which  are 
clearly  foreseen,  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  gracious  pur¬ 
poses  (compare  e.  g.  Jer.  i.  5  and  Gal.  i.  15).  These  purposes  are 
working  themselves  out,  and  the  Roman  Christians  come  within 
their  range. 

When  we  come  to  examine  particular  expressions  we  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  O.  T.  In  some 
cases  an  idea  which  has  been  hitherto  fluid  is  sharply  formulated 
(aXi/TOf,  d<po>puriM€Pos') ;  in  other  cases  an  old  phrase  has  been 
adopted  with  comparatively  little  modification  (M p  rov  dvopam 
avrov,  and  perhaps  tlpm);  in  others  the  transference  involves 
a  larger  modification  (AoOXor  'Irjaov  Xpurrov ,  x**Plst  1  hyioi, 
Kvpios,  0c 6t  narrjp) ;  in  others  again  we  have  a  term  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  significance  since  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  which  Christianity 
appropriates  {tirayytXla  [trpo<7n7yyfiXaro],  ypatpal  aytai,  avdoraais  rrxpwr, 
4ytoi) ;  in  yet  others  we  have  a  new  coinage  (an6aro\ot9  cvayyfk iov), 
which  however  in  these  instances  is  due,  not  to  St.  Paul  or  the 
other  Apostles,  but  to  Christ  Himself. 


8T.  PAUL  AND  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

I.  8-15.  God  knows  how  long  I  have  desired  to  see  you 
—a  hope  which  I  trust  may  at  last  be  accomplished — and 
to  deliver  to  you ,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  worlds  my 
message  of  salvation. 

•In  writing  to  you  I  must  first  offer  my  humble  thanks  to 
God,  through  Him  Who  as  High  Priest  presents  all  our  prayers 
and  praises,  for  the  world-wide  fame  which  as  a  united  Church  you 
bear  for  your  earnest  Christianity.  fIf  witness  were  needed  to 
show  how  deep  is  my  interest  in  you,  I  might  appeal  to  God  Himself 
Who  hears  that  constant  ritual  of  prayer  which  my  spirit  addresses 
to  Him  in  my  work  of  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  His  Son. 
l#  He  knows  how  unceasingly  your  Church  is  upon  my  lips,  and  how 
every  time  I  kneel  in  prayer  it  is  my  petition,  that  at  some  near  day 
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I  mty  at  last,  in  the  course  which  God's  Will  marks  out  for  me, 
reaJJj  have  my  way  made  dear  to  visit  you,  u  For  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  and  to  impart  to  you  some  of  those  many  gifts 
of  instruction,  comfort,  edification  and  the  like)  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  so  to  strengthen 
your  Christian  character.  n  I  do  not  mean  that  l  am  above 
receiving  or  that  you  have  nothing  to  bestow, — far  from  it,— but 
that  I  myself  may  be  cheered  by  my  intercourse  with  you  (tv  ipt*), 
or  that  we  may  be  mutually  cheered  by  each  other's  faith,  I  by 
yours  and  you  by  mine,  m  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  suppose 
that  this  is  a  new  resolve  on  my  part.  The  fact  is  that  1  often 
intended  to  visit  you — an  intention  until  now  as  often  frustrated 
— in  the  hope  of  reaping  some  spiritual  harvest  from  my  labours 
among  you,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world.  14  There  is  no 
limit  to  this  duty  of  mine  to  preach  the  Gospel  To  all  with  our 
distinction  whether  of  language  or  of  culture,  I  must  discharge 
the  debt  which  Christ  has  laid  upon  me.  11  Hence,  so  far  as  the 
decision  rests  with  me,  I  am  bent  on  delivering  the  message  of 
salvation  to  you  too  at  Rome. 

8  StA  Agere  autrn  Deo  grafiaj,  hoe  esf  sacrifiaum  kudu 
efferre*  e(  idea  addit  per  Jesum  Christum;  velut  per  Pontifical 
magnum  Orig. 

fj  mVns  ApwK.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  word  see  below 
on  ver.  1 7.  Here  it  is  practically  equivalent  to  *  your  Christianity, ' 
the  distinctive  act  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian  carrying  with  it 
the  direct  consequences  of  that  act  upon  the  character.  Much 
confusion  of  thought  would  be  saved  if  wherever  *  faith 1  was 
mentioned  the  question  were  always  consciously  asked,  Who  or 
whit  Is  its  object?  It  is  extremely  rare  for  faith  to  be  used  in 
the  N.  T.  as  a  mere  abstraction  without  a  determinate  object  In 
this  Epistle  'faith *  is  nearly  always  1  faith  in  Christ'  The  object 
is  expressed  in  iii  33,  36  but  is  left  to  be  understood  elsewhere. 
In  the  ease  of  Abraham  4  faith  *  is  not  so  much  4  faith  in  God  *  as 
*  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,1  which  promises  are  precisely  those 
which  are  fulfilled  in  Christianity.  Or  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
strictly  true  to  say  that  the  immediate  object  of  faith  is  in  most 
cajes  Christ  or  the  promises  which  pointed  to  Christ  At  the  same 
t  me  there  is  always  in  the  background  the  Supreme  Author  of 
that  whole ‘economy *  of  which  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  formed 
a  pin.  Thus  it  is  God  Who  justifies  though  the  moving  cause  of 
justification  is  usually  defined  as  *  faith  in  Christ.1  And  inasmuch 
as  H  1*  He  Who  both  promised  that  Christ  should  come  and  also 
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Himself  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  even  justifying 
faith  may  be  described  as  ‘  faith  in  God.’  The  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  is  ch.  iv.  5  ry  ft*  pi)  *pya{op«v<pt  ntorevopn  dc  *v\ 

tucaiovyra  t6p  dacfitj,  Xoyiffrat  rj  ntOTie  avrov  « Is  ducauxrvrrjp. 

9.  XarpcuM  connected  with  Xarpir,  ‘hired  servant/  and  X&rpop,  ‘hire’: 
(i)  already  in  classical  Gk.  applied  to  the  service  of  a  higher  power 
(6t&  rrjp  rov  Btov  Xarptlav  Plato,  Apol.  23  B) ;  (ii)  in  LXX  always  of 
the  service  either  of  the  true  God  or  of  heathen  divinities.  Hence 
Augustine:  A arptla  .  .  .  aut  semper  aut  tarn  frequenter  ut  fere 
semper ,  ea  dicitur  serviius  quae  pertinet  ad  colendum  Deum  (Trench, 
Syn.  p.  1 20  f.). 

fiarpcfaip  is  at  once  somewhat  wider  and  somewhat  narrower  in  meaning 
than  kttrovpyuv :  (i)  it  is  used  only  (or  almost  wholly)  of  the  service  of  Goa 
where  kurovpyuv  ( ktirovpyds )  is  used  also  of  the  service  of  men  (Josh.  i.  I 
v.  1. ;  1  Kings  i.  4,  six.  ax ;  2  Kings  iv.  43,  vL  15,  Ac.)  ;  (ii)  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  nsed  of  the  sendee  both  of  priest  and  people,  esp.  of  the  service 
rendered  to  Jahveh  by  the  whole  race  of  Israel  (Acts  xxvi.  7  rd  tofaco <pvkop 
b  lirripclq,  karptvor,  cf.  Rom.  ix.  4);  kurovpyti*  is  appropriated  to  the 
ministrations  of  priests  and  Levites  (Heb.  x.  11,  Ac.).  Where  kurovpyup 
(XtiTovpySs)  is  not  strictly  in  this  sense,  there  is  yet  more  or  less  conscious 
reference  to  it  (e.  g.  in  Rom.  xiii.  6  and  esp.  xv.  16). 

Ik  nf  nveupaTi  pou.  The  w*vpn  is  the  organ  of  service;  the 
tvayytkiop  (=  to  xqpvy/ia  rov  tvayyekiov)  the  Sphere  in  which  the 
service  is  rendered. 

Iirl  Tu>v  trpo crcoxwr  poo :  1  at  my  prayers/  at  all  my  times  of  prayer 
(cf.  1  Thess.  i.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  16 ;  Philem.  4). 

10.  stirus.  On  the  construction  see  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses ,  f  376. 

ttot4  :  a  difficult  expression  to  render  in  English ;  ‘  now  at 
length'  (AV.  and  RV.)  omits  non,  just  as  ‘in  ony  maner  sumtyme’ 
(Wic.)  omits  ;  ‘  sometime  at  the  length '  (Rhem.)  is  more  accu¬ 
rate,  ‘  some  near  day  at  last.'  In  contrast  with  pvp  (which  denotes 
present  time  simply)  ijb 4  denotes  the  present  or  near  future  in 
relation  to  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  reached,  and  with 
a  certain  suggestion  of  surprise  or  relief  that  it  has  been  reached  so 
sooi)  as  it  has.  So  here  ^  =  ‘  now,  after  all  this  waiting ' :  note 
makes  the  moment  more  indefinite.  On  ft rj  see  B&umlein,  Griech. 
Parti&eln,  p.  138  ff. 

c6o$a>0iq<ropai.  The  word  has  usually  dropped  the  idea  of  6d6t 
and  means  ‘  to  be  prospered '  in  any  way  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  £  tv 
Av  rvodwrai,  where  it  is  used  of  profits  gained  in  trade ;  similarly  in 
LXX  and  Test .  XII.  Pair .  Jud.  1,  Gad  7) ;  and  so  here  Mey.  Gif. 
RV.,  Ac.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  metaphor  is 
often  dropped,  it  may  not  be  recalled  where  it  is  directly  suggested 
by  the  context.  We  are  thus  tempted  to  render  with  the  earlier 
English  Versions  and  Vulg.  prosperum  iter  habeam  (‘I  have 
a  spedi  wey’  Wic.). 
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he  tw  0cX^p<m  ro 5  ©cou.  St.  Paul  has  a  special  reason  for 
laving  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  his  movements  are  in  the  hands  of 
God  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  risks  which  he  incurs  in  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xw  30  f.),  and  he  is  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  that  he  intends  will,  be  accomplished  (Hort,  Mom ,  and 
Eph.  p.  43  AT.). 

1Xt*W :  probably  for  hart  ik&ttv  {Burton,  f  371  r). 

IL  4*iwo0w :  *m-  marks  the  direction  of  the  desire,  4  to  you¬ 
ward  * ;  thus  by  laying  stress  on  the  personal  object  of  the  verb  it 
rather  strengthens  its  emotional  character. 

wvupa-nic^v,  Sl  Paul  has  in  his  mind  the  kind  of  gifts 
— partly  what  we  should  call  natural  and  partly  transcending  the 
ordinary  workings  of  nature— described  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv ;  Rom. 
xIl  6  ff,  Some,  probably  most,  of  these  gifts  be  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  himself  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  and  he  was  assured  that 
when  he  came  to  Rome  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  Christians 
there  the  fullest  benefit  of  them  (Rom.  xv,  29  D&a  B*  in  f^^mf 
irpiit  vpat  e*  irXjjpwfum  tiXoyias  Xpurrov  Afwrafuu),  PI  is  was  COH- 
tpictiously  a  case  which  came  under  the  description  of  John  vii.  38 
*  He  that  behe veth  on  Me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water/  L  e.  the  believer  in  Christ 
should  himself  become  a  centre  and  abounding  source  of  spiritual 
influence  and  blessing  to  others. 

■E*  vi  ffn|pxx0Tjvcw :  tls  t6  with  In  fin.  expressing  purpose  *ii  employed 
*ith  fpecul  frequency  by  Paul,  but  occurs  also  tn  Heb.  I  Pci  and  Ja*/ 
i  Burton*  §  4091. 

II  flwpwopaitXqSfiirat :  the  subject  is  4/m,  which,  from  the  aw-  in 
enp*apax\.  and  *v  up iMf  Is  treated  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  sentence  as 
equivalent  to  We  note  of  course  the  delicacy  with  which  the 

Aposde  suddenly  checks  himself  in  the  expression  of  bis  desire  to 
impart  from  his  own  fulness  to  the  Roman  Christians :  he  will  not 
assume  any  airs  of  superiority,  but  meets  them  frankly  upon  their 
own  levd ;  if  he  has  anything  to  confer  upon  them  they  in  turn 
wtU  confer  an  equivalent  upon  him. 

13.  ov  fl»A« ;  *>v*  moptu  (D*)  G.  mn  arbitror  deg  Ambrstr. ;  an  instance 
of  Western  paraphrase. 

vyfii  *  1  may  gei* 

14  "EXXijm.  t<  sal  flapfldpcis ;  a  resolution  into  its  parts  of  varm 
m  according  to  (i)  divisions  of  language,  (ii)  degrees  of  culture. 

16  tA  xar*  ipi.  It  is  perhaps  best,  with  Gif,  Va.  Mom*  to  take 
r*  at t  ip*  as  subject,  np60vfnt*  as  predicate:  so  g  Vulg.  quod  in  me 
prom/um  uL  in  that  case  ri>  *ar  ipi  will  =:  1 1,  so  far  as  it  rests 
*ith  me/  L  e.  1  under  God’ — L*  Homme  propose ,  Ditu  dispose ;  cf.  h 
ry  titXtjpart  n>C  ©*ov  above.  Differently  Orig.-laL  (Rufinas)  who 
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makes  rb  m9  ipi  adverbial,  quod  in  me  est  promtus  turn :  so  too 
d  e  Ambrstr.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
written  wp6$vp6t  tlfu,  Mey.  Lips,  and  others  take  rb  tear  np66v- 
pop  together  as  subject  of  [«ota*]  cfayyrXfoaoAu,  ‘  hence  the  eager¬ 
ness  on  my  part  (is)  to  preach/  In  Eph.  vi.  si ;  Phil.  Lis;  CoL 
iv.  7  ra  par  c/m  =  •  my  affairs.’ 


THESIS  OF  THE  EPISTLE:  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF  GOD  BY  FAITH. 

I.  10,  17.  That  message f  humble  as  it  may  seem ,  casts 
a  new  light  on  the  righteousness  of  God:  for  it  tells  hew 
His  righteousness  flows  forth  and  embraces  man ,  when  it  is 
met  by  Faiths  or  loyal  adhesion  to  Christ. 

M  Even  there,  in  the  imperial  city  itself,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
message,  repellent  and  humiliating  as  some  of  its  features  may 
seem.  For  it  is  a  mighty  agency,  set  in  motion  by  God  Himself, 
and  sweeping  on  with  it  towards  the  haven  of  Messianic  security 
every  believer — first  in  order  of  precedence  the  Jew,  and  after  him 
the  Gentile.  1T  Do  you  ask  how  this  agency  works  and  in  what  it 
consists  ?  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  manifested 
in  a  new  method  by  which  righteousness  is  acquired  by  man, — 
a  method,  the  secret  of  which  is  Faith,  or  ardent  loyalty  to  Jesus 
as  Messiah  and  Lord ;  which  Faith  is  every  day  both  widening  its 
circles  and  deepening  its  hold.  It  was  such  an  attitude  as  this 
which  the  prophet  Habakkuk  meant  when,  in  view  of  the  desolating 
Chaldaean  invasion,  he  wrote :  *  The  righteous  man  shall  save  his 
life  by  his  faith,  or  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  while  his  proud  oppressors 
perish/ 

10.  4iraurx^ofiOi.  St.  Paul  was  well  aware  that  his  Gospel  was 
‘  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  unto  Gentiles  foolishness  ’ 
(i  Cor.  i.  23).  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  as  Chrysostom  says,  he 
was  about  to  preach  of  One  who  ‘  passed  for  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
brought  up  in  Judaea,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  . .  .  and  who 
died  like  a  criminal  in  the  company  of  robbers  ?  ’  It  hardly  needed 
the  contrast  of  imperial  Rome  to  emphasize  this.  On  the  attraction 
which  Rome  had  for  St.  Paul  see  the  Introduction,  §  1 ;  also  Hicks 
in  Studia  Biblica ,  iv.  11. 

We  have  an  instance  here  of  a  corruption  coming  into  the  Greek  text 
through  the  Latin :  iwcutrx.  M  fbayyikio*  G,  crudest*  super  evangelium  gf 
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L  IQ.) 

de  evangeUa  Aug*  The  Latin  rendering*  need  not  imply  any 
various  reading.  The  barbarum  in  G,  which  it  will  be  remembered  haa  an 
interlinear  version,  ansae  from  the  attempt  to  find  a  Greek  equivalent  for 
every  word  in  the  Latin.  Tbit  is  only  mentioned  as  a  clear  case  of  a  kind  of 
corruption  which  doubtless  operated  elsewhere,  as  notably  in  Cod.  Bezae* 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  readings  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  quite 
late. 

SuVapif  is  the  word  properly  used  of  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
power.  Strictly  indeed  duKajus  is  the  inherent  attribute  or  faculty, 
tr*pyim  is  the  attribute  or  faculty  in  operation.  But  the  two  words 
arc  closely  allied  to  each  other  and  bvvapt*  is  so  often  used  for 
exerted  power,  especially  Divine  superhuman  power,  that  it  practi¬ 
cally  covers  #Wpy*ta,  St.  Paul  might  quite  well  have  written 
rW^yrio  here,  but  the  choice  of  dvrajur  throws  the  stress  rather  more 
od  the  source  than  on  the  proem ,  The  word  in  a  context 

hke  this  is  one  of  those  to  which  modern  associations  seem  to  give 
a  greater  fulness  and  vividness  of  meaning*  We  shall  not  do  wrong 
if  we  think  of  the  Gospel  as  a  'force*  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  as 
that  in  which  science  has  revealed  to  us  the  great 1  forces 1  of  nature. 
It  is  t  principle  operating  on  a  vast  and  continually  enlarging  scale, 
and  taking  effect  in  a  countless  number  of  individuals.  This  con¬ 
ception  only  differs  from  the  scientific  conception  of  a  force  like 
‘  heat*  or  *  electricity  *  in  that  wThereas  the  man  of  science  is  too  apt 
to  abstract  his  conception  of  force  Irom  its  origin,  St*  Paul  con¬ 
ceives  of  it  as  essentially  a  mode  of  personal  activity  ;  the  Gospel 
has  all  God's  Omnipotence  behind  it*  As  such  it  is  before  all 
things  a  real  force,  not  a  sham  force  like  so  many  which  the 
Apostle  saw  around  him;  its  true  nature  might  be  misunderstood, 
hot  that  did  not  make  it  any  less  powerful :  £  \uyot  y\p  6  tqv  oravpov 

rolf  p**  uiroXAi^tfVotr  pwpta  f'erri,  rcuf  At  ctsu/qia tvotf  dvrapit  Qtov  i&ri 

f  Cor.  L  i 8  ;  cf*  t  Cor*  iL  4,  iv,  20 ;  1  Thess.  L  5, 

«if  airfTT)ptav.  The  fundamental  idea  contained  in  owrijpfn  is  the 
removal  of  dangers  menacing  to  life  and  the  consequent  placing 
of  life  in  conditions  favourable  to  free  and  healthy  expansion* 
Hence,  as  we  might  expect,  there  is  a  natural  progression  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  growth  in  the  conception  of  life  and  of  the  dangers 
by  which  it  is  threatened,  (i)  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  0-  T. 
rwr*  is  simply  deliverance  from  physical  peril  (Jud*  xv*  1 8 ;  i  Sam. 
xi  9,  13,  &c*h  (ii)  But  the  word  has  more  and  more  a  tendency 
to  tie  appropriated  to  the  great  deliverances  of  the  nation  (e.  g*  Ex* 
xiv*  13,  xv,  at  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  Is.  xlv*  17,  xlvi,  13,  lii* 
to,  £bc*,  the  Return  from  Exile),  (iii)  Thus  by  a  natural  transition 
it  is  associated  w'ith  the  Messianic  deliverance ;  and  that  both  (y)  in 
the  lower  forms  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation  ( Ps .  Sol  a. 
9;  ail  7;  cf*  Test  XI L  Pair .  Sym*  7;  Jud.  a  a;  Benj*  9,  to  [the  form 
used  in  all  these  passages  is  vwnifwv*]  ;  Luke  i*  69*  71,  77 J,  and  (£) 
eft  the  higher  form  of  the  Christian  hope  {Actstv,  12;  xiii*  26,  &c,). 
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In  this  latter  sense  crmjpla  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  Messianic 
deliverance,  both  in  its  negative  aspect  as  a  rescuing  from  the 
Wrath  under  which  the  whole  world  is  lying  (ver.  18  ff.)  and  in  its 
positive  aspect  as  the  imparting  of  *  eternal  life  ’  (Mark  x.  30 1 ; 
John  iii.  15,  16,  &c.).  Both  these  sides  are  already  combined  in 
the  earliest  extant  Epistle  (5™  ovk  *B*to  rjpas  6  9c6r  opyqv,  dXX'  *U 

mpiwolrjcnp  <ra»TT]puis  8ia  row  K vpiov  tfpmv  *lrj<rov  Xpurrou ,  row  avo8a*6vTO% 
vnip  f)pa ivt  La  ctrc  yprjyopa>ptv  rtrv  ica6ivd<*fi*v  &p a  ovp  awry  {rjamptt 

i  Thess.  v.  9,  10). 

trp&TOK:  om.  BGg,  Tert.  ado,  Marc .  Lachmann  Treg.  WH. 
bracket,  because  of  the  combination  of  B  with  Western  authorities , 
but  they  do  no  more  than  bracket  because  in  Epp.  Paul.  B  has  a  slight 
Western  element,  to  which  this  particular  reading  may  belong.  In 
that  case  it  would  rest  entirely  upon  Western  authority.  Mardon 
appears  to  have  omitted  irpimv  as  well  as  the  quotation  from 
Habakkuk,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  omission  in  this  small  group 
of  Western  MSS.  may  be  due  to  his  influence. 

For  the  precedence  assigned  to  the  Jew  comp.  Rom.  iii.  1,  ix.  1  ff., 
xi.  16  ff.,  xv.  9  ;  also  Matt.  xv.  24 ;  Jo.  iv.  22  ;  Acts  xiii.  46.  The 
point  is  important  in  view  of  Baur  and  his  followers  who  exaggerate 
the  opposition  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews.  He  defends  himself  and 
his  converts  from  their  attacks;  but  he  fully  concedes  the  priority  of 
their  claim  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  conciliate  them  (Rom.  xv.  31 ; 
cf.  ix.  1  ff.,  x.  1  ff.;  xv.  8,  Ac.:  see  also  Introduction  §4). 

17.  Sucaioaonj  9cou.  For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  to 
be  almost  an  accepted  exegetical  tradition  that  the  ‘righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  *  means  here  ‘  a  righteousness  of  which  God  is  the 
author  and  man  the  recipient,'  a  righteousness  not  so  much  1  of 
God'  as  ‘ from  God,'  i.e.  a  state  or  condition  of  righteousness 
bestowed  by  God  upon  man.  But  quite  recently  two  protests 
have  been  raised  against  this  view,  both  English  and  both,  as 
it  happens,  associated  with  the  University  of  Durham,  one  by 
Dr.  Barmby  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Romans,  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  in  The  Thinker  for  Nov.  1893  *;  comp,  also  a 
concise  note  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  ad  loc.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  protest  is  justified ;  not  so  much  that  the  current  view  is 
wrong  as  that  it  is  partial  and  incomplete. 

The  ‘  righteousness  of  God '  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  idea 
which  embraces  in  its  range  both  God  and  man;  and  in  this 
fundamental  passage  of  the  Epistle  neither  side  must  be  lost  sight 
of.  (1)  In  proof  that  the  righteousness  intended  here  is  primarily 
‘the  righteousness  of  God  Himself'  it  may  be  urged:  (i)  that  this 
is  consistently  the  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  more  particularly  in  passages  closely  resembling  the 
present,  such  as  Ps.  xcviii.  [xcvii.]  2,  ‘  The  Lord  hath  made 

*  The  point  is,  however,  beginning  to  attract  some  attention  in  Germany. 
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known  His  salvation :  His  righteousness  hath  He  revealed  (an™- 
in  the  sight  of  the  nations/  which  contains  the  three  key¬ 
words  of  the  verse  before  us;  (ii)  that  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle 
k*.  e<of<  :=  the  righteousness  of  God  Himself"  (several  of  the 
passages,  e,  g.  ill  at,  a  a*  x*  3,  have  the  same  ambiguity  as  the 
text  but  iii*  5.  35,  36  are  quite  clear) ;  (iii)  that  the  marked 
antithesis  Jiro«aAvnT#Tfu  ©f0y  in  ver*  18  compared  with 

yap  ©tov  mromakvTrTfrm  in  ver,  1 7  requires  that  the  gen. 
a#*t  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  places.  These  are 
arguments  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 

(3)  But  at  the  same  time  those  which  go  to  prove  that  fl**.  Btov  is 
a  gift  of  righteousness  bestowed  upon  man  are  hardly  less  con¬ 
vincing*  (i)  The  righteousness  in  question  is  described  as  being 
revealed  #*  ir tmoc  *U  iriffTtw ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage  iii*  22  it  is 
qualified  as  Aut*  8*<w  AaA  iri(rr<«f  "Irjtrou  Xfuatai  th  ir«*ror  tov*  wvrTfvor- 
rat,  where  its  relation  to  the  human  recipient  is  quite  unmistak¬ 
able,  (ii)  This  relation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  quotation  irom 
Habakkuk  where  the  epithet  &i*au ir  is  applied  not  to  God  but  to 
man*  Observe  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  clauses,  AtxMimrwq 
yap  Btov  oroxjaXwrrw  ,  ,  *  *a$<us  yiypow rai,  rO  ftf  dfiuuof  i*  ni&twwt 

fawni.  (iii)  Lastly,  in  the  parallel  Phil.  iii.  9  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle  is  made  quite  explicit :  pfj  fytov  fluMuwvnfip  rqr  Ik  v6p®v, 

mXka  &*a  fiffTiniE  Xpurrov,  rq*'  **  0fou  riri  rfi  jr£m.  The 

insertion  of  the  preposition  i*  transfers  the  righteousness  from 
God  to  nun,  or  we  may  say  traces  the  process  of  extension  by 
which  it  passes  from  its  source  to  its  object 

For  (3)  the  very  cogency  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is 
enough  10  show  that  the  two  views  which  we  have  set  over  against 
each  other  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  rather  inclusive.  The 
righteousness  of  which  the  Apostle  is  speaking  not  only  proceeds 
from  God  but  is  the  righteousness  of  God  Himself :  it  is  this*  how¬ 
ever,  not  as  inherent  in  the  Divine  Essence  but  as  going  forth  and 
embracing  the  personalities  of  men.  It  is  righteousness  active  and 
energising;  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Will  as  it  were  pro¬ 
jected  and  enclosing  and  gathering  into  itself  human  wills.  St,  Paul 
fixes  this  sense  upon  it  in  another  of  the  great  key-verses  of  the 
Epistle,  ch,  iii,  36  Wr  to  tivat  m&t&v  dUatoM  Km  Ai«aiof»T<i  t<V  «V  rrifrrftts 
The  second  half  of  this  clause  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
first,  but  follows  from  it  by  natural  and  inevitable  sequence:  God 
xin. t  ales  righteousness  to  the  believer  because  He  is  Himself 
righteous.  The  whole  scheme  of  things  by  which  He  gathers  to 
Himself  a  righteous  people  is  the  direct  and  spontaneous  expression 
of  Hi*  own  inherent  righteousness :  a  necessity  of  His  own  Nature 
tmpeij  Him  to  make  them  like  Himself.  The  story  how  He  has 
done  ;0  in  the  burden  of  the  *  Gospel/  For  a  fuller  development 
of  the  idea  contained  in  *  the  righteousness  of  God  *  see  below. 
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Ik  vbrrcuf.  This  root -conception  with  St  Paul  means  in  the 
first  instance  simply  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Messiah 
and  Son  of  God  ;  the  affirmation  of  that  primitive  Christian  Creed 
which  we  have  already  had  sketched  in  w.  3,  4.  It  is  the  *  Yes '  of 
the  soul  when  the  central  proposition  of  Christianity  is  presented  to 
it  We  hardly  need  more  than  this  one  fact,  thus  barely  stated,  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  St  Paul  attached  surh  immense  importance 
to  it  It  is  so  characteristic  of  his  habits  uf  mind  to  go  to  the  root 
of  things,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  taking  for  the  centre  of 
his  system  a  principle  which  is  only  less  prominent  in  other  writers 
because  they  are  content,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  take  their  section  of 
doctrine  lower  down  the  line  and  to  rest  in  secondary  causes  instead 
of  tracing  them  up  to  primary.  Two  influences  in  particular  seem 
to  have  impelled  the  eager  mind  of  St.  Paul  to  his  more  penetrative 
view.  One  was  his  own  experience.  He  dated  all  his  own  spiri¬ 
tual  triumphs  from  the  single  moment  of  his  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Not  that  they  were  all  actually  won  there,  but  they 
were  all  potentially  won.  That  was  the  moment  at  which  he  was 
as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning :  anything  else  that  came  to 
him  later  followed  in  due  sequence  as  the  direct  and  inevitable  out* 
come  of  the  change  that  was  then  wrought  in  him.  It  was  then 
that  there  flashed  upon  him  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  he  had  persecuted  as  a  pretender  and  blasphemer,  was  really 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  really  charged  with  infinite 
gifts  and  blessings  for  men.  The  conviction  then  decisively  won 
sank  into  his  soul,  and  became  the  master-key  which  he  applied  to 
the  solution  of  all  problems  and  all  struggles  ever  afterwards. 

But  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  an  ardent  Jew,  a  Pharisee,  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  before  his  conversion  in  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  it  was  therefore  natural  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  reflect  on  this  experience  of  his  that  he  should  go  back  to 
his  Bible,  and  seek  there  for  the  interpretation  of  it  When  he 
did  so  two  passages  seemed  to  him  to  stand  out  above  all  others. 
The  words  nlane,  rrun-fvcu  are  not  very  common  in  the  LXX,  but 
they  occurred  in  connexion  with  two  events  which  were  as  much 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  the  embracing  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  been  a  turning-point  for  himself.  The  Jews  were  in 
the  habit  of  speculating  about  Abraham's  faith,  which  was  his 
response  to  the  promise  made  to  him.  The  leading  text  which 
dealt  with  this  was  Gen.  xv.  6:  and  there  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  this  faith  of  Abraham's  had  consequences  beyond  itself : 
another  primary  term  was  connected  with  it :  *  Abraham  believed 
God  and  it  (his  belief)  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness.’ 
Again  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  Chaldaean  or  Baby¬ 
lonian  invasion,  which  was  to  take  away  their  *  place  and  nation  ’ 
from  the  Jews  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  purify  them  in 
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i he  furnace  of  affliction,  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  had  announced  that 
one  class  of  persons  should  be  exempted  on  the  ground  of  this 
very  quality,  *  faith/  1  The  just  or  righteous  man  shall  live  by 
faith/  Here  once  more  faith  was  brought  into  direct  connexion 
with  righteousness*  When  therefore  St,  Paul  began  to  interrogate 
his  own  experience  and  to  ask  why  it  was  that  since  his  conversion, 
i,  e,  since  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Lord,  it  had 
become  so  much  easier  for  him  to  do  right  than  it  had  been  before ; 
and  when  he  also  brought  into  the  account  the  conclusion,  to  which 
the  same  conversion  had  led  him,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Jesus  for  the  whole  Church  or  body  of  believers ;  what 
could  lie  nearer  at  hand  than  that  he  should  associate  faith  and 
righteousness  together,  and  associate  them  in  the  way  of  referring 
all  that  made  the  condition  of  righteousness  so  much  more  possible 
under  Christianity  than  it  had  been  under  Judaism,  objectively  to 
the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  subjectively  to  the  appropriation  of 
that  work  by  the  believer  in  the  assent  which  he  gave  to  the  one 
proposition  which  expressed  its  value  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  more  than  one  element  in  this  con¬ 
ception  which  has  to  be  kept  distinct.  As  we  advance  further  in 
the  Epistle,  and  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  the  great 
parage  hi.  21-36,  we  shall  become  aware  that  St.  Paul  attached  to 
the  Death  of  Christ  what  we  may  call  a  sacrificial  efficacy.  He 
regarded  it  as  summing  up  under  the  New  Covenant  all  the  func¬ 
tions  that  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices  had  discharged  under  the  Old.  As 
they  had  the  effect,  as  far  as  anything  outward  could  have  the 
effect,  of  placing  the  worshipper  in  a  position  of  fitness  for  ap¬ 
proach  to  God ;  so  once  for  all  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  placed 
the  Christian  worshipper  in  this  position.  That  was  a  fact  objec¬ 
tive  an  1  external  to  himself  of  which  the  Christian  had  the  benefit 
simply  by  being  a  Christian;  in  other  words  by  the  sole  act  of 
faith.  If  besides  this  he  also  found  by  experience  that  in  following 
with  his  eye  in  loyal  obedience  (like  the  author  of  Ps.  cxxiii)  his 
Mailer  Christ  the  restraint  of  selfishness  and  passion  became  far 
carter  for  him  than  it  had  been,  that  was  indeed  a  different  matter ; 
but  that  too  was  ultimately  referable  to  the  same  cause;  it  too 
dated  from  the  same  moment,  the  moment  of  the  acceptance  of 
CbrisL  And  although  in  this  case  more  might  be  said  to  be  done 
by  the  man  himself,  yet  even  there  Christ  was  the  true  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration ;  and  the  more  reliance  was  placed  on  this 
strength  and  inspiration  the  more  effective  itbecame;  so  much  so 
that  Sl  Paul  glories  in  his  infirmities  because  they  threw  him  back 
upon  Christ,  so  that  when  he  was  weak,  then  he  became  strong. 

On  this  side  the  influence  of  Christ  upon  the  Christian  life  was 
a  continuous  influence  extending  as  long  as  life  itself.  But  even 
bexe  the  critical  mur  ;nt  was  the  fust,  because  it  established  the 
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relation.  It  was  like  magnetism  which  begins  to  act  as  soon  as 
the  connexion  is  complete.  Accordingly  we  find  that  stress  is 
constantly  laid  upon  this  first  moment — the  moment  of  being 
‘  baptized  into  Christ 9  or  ‘  putting  on  Christ,9  although  it  is  by  no 
means  implied  that  the  relation  ceases  where  it  began,  and  on  the 
contrary  it  is  rather  a  relation  which  should  go  on  strengthening. 
Here  too  the  beginning  is  an  act  of  faith,  but  the  kind  of  faith 
which  proceeds  «*  marrtut  ds  i rfcmr.  We  shall  have  the  process 
described  more  fully  when  we  come  to  chapters  vi-viii. 

in  irurrcus  etc  mow.  The  analogy  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  (Ixxxiv.  7) 
cit  dvvdjM&t  ds  dvvafjuv,  and  of  2  Cor.  ii.  16  «Jt  Bavarov  (Is  Oopotoo  .  .  . 
(k  farjs  ds  fariv,  seems  to  show  that  this  phrase  should  be  taken  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  limit  it  either  to  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  faith  in  the  individual  or  to  its  spread  in  the  world  at  large 
(ex  fide  predicantium  in  fidem  credentium  Sedulius):  both  are 
included :  the  phrase  means  ‘ starting  from  a  smaller  quantity  of 
faith  to  produce  a  larger  quantity,*  at  once  intensively  and  ex¬ 
tensively,  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 

6  Bikcuos  in  irurrcws.  Some  take  the  whole  of  this  phrase 
together.  1  The  man  whose  righteousness  is  based  on  faith/  as  if 
the  contrast  (not  expressed  but  implied)  were  between  the  man 
whose  righteousness  is  based  on  faith  and  one  whose  righteousness 
is  based  on  works.  It  is  true  that  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Sl  Paul's  teaching  as  expressed  more  fully  in  Rom.  iii.  23,  25; 
Gal.  ii.  16  :  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  Habakkuk, 
and  if  St  Paul  had  intended  to  emphasize  the  point  here  it  lay 
very  near  at  hand  to  write  6  d«  «  it urrc«r  teams,  and  so  remove  all 
ambiguity.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  emphasis,  because  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  taking  the  verse  it  is  implied  that  the  ruling 
motive  of  the  man,  the  motive  which  gives  value  to  his  righteous¬ 
ness  and  gains  for  him  the  Divine  protection,  is  his  faith. 

A  few  authorities  (C*,  Vulg.  codd.  non  opt .  Hard.,  Orig.-lat.  Hieron.) 
insert  fiov  (6  Si  Si*,  jaov  i*  ulortan,  or  i  Si  St'*,  t*  wlor caw  jiov  ^trerat)  from 
the  LXX.  Marcion,  as  we  should  expect,  seems  to  have  omitted  not  only 
wpSnov  but  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk;  this  would  naturally  follow 
from  his  antipathy  to  everything  Jewish,  though  he  was  not  quite  consistent 
in  cutting  out  all  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  He  retains  the  same  quotation 
(not,  however,  as  a  quotation)  in  Gal.  iii.  4,  the  context  of  which  he  is  able 
to  turn  against  the  Jews.  For  the  best  examination  of  Marcion’s  text  see 
Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  Neutest  Kanons ,  ii.  515  if. 


The  word  btnaios  and  its  cognates . 

SCkovos,  Sucoioowi).  In  considering  the  meaning  and  application  of  these 
terms  it  is  important  to  place  ourselves  at  the  right  point  of  view— -at  the 

S)int  of  view,  that  is,  of  ot  Paul  himself,  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  and  not  either 
reek  or  mediaeval  or  modem.  Two  main  facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  words  &'*wot  and  dttccuomjvi].  The  fint  is  that 
although  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  Greek  words  covered  the  whole 
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range  of  right  action  i  Eth>  A fir.  V,  L  15  ^waroo^vTeXrfa  Ap<rr}  with  the 
single  qualification  that  it  ia  wpbi  tipper,  the  doty  to  ones  neighbour  *\  yet 
in  practice  it  was  far  more  commonly  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  Justice 
(distributive  or  corrective  ibid,  2  ff,),  The  Platonic  designation  of  Simti oavvif 
as  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (Wisdom,  Temperance,  and  Courage  or 
Fortitude,  being  the  others!  had  a  decisive  and  lasting  influence  on  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  word  in  the  usage  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  alt 
those  moral  systems  which  have  tbtir  root*  in  that  fertile  soil.  In  giving 
a  more  limited  scope  to  tbe  word  Plato  was  only  following  the  genius  of  his 
people.  The  real  standard  of  Greek  morals  was  rather  to  KaXSv— that  which 
was  morally  noble,  impressive,  admirable— than  rb  Sfjttnor.  And  if  there 
was  this  tendency  to  throw  the  larger  sense  of  btKotoavyij  into  the  background 
in  Greek  morals,  that  tendency  was  still  more  intensified  when  the  scene  was 
changed  from  Greece  to  Rome-  The  Latin  language  had  no  equivalent  at 
all  for  the  wider  meaning  of  biKMQtrvvr},  It  had  to  fall  back  upon  juititia, 
which  in  Christian  circles  indeed  could  not  help  being  affected  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  use  in  tbe  Bible,  but  which  could  never  wholly  throw  off  the  limiting 
conditions  of  its  origin.  This  is  the  second  fact  of  great  and  outstanding 
significance.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  Middle  Ages  derived  one  half  of 
its  list  of  virtues  through  Cicero  from  the  Stoics  and  Plato,  and  that  the  fonr 


virtues  were  still  further  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Christian  triad. 


Happily  for  ourselves  we  have  in  English  two  distinct  words  for  the  two 
distinct  conceptions,  ’justice*  and  1  righteousness/  And  so  especially  from 
the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  the  conception 
1  righteousness '  has  gone  far  to  recover  its  central  importance.  The  same 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Teutonic  nations  generally,  through  the  strength 
of  the  Biblical  influence,  though  tbe  German  branch  has  but  the  single  word 
Gtrtihtigktii  to  express  the  two  ideas.  With  them  it  is  probably  tme 
that  the  wider  sense  takes  precedence  of  the  narrower.  But  at  the  lime 
when  St,  Paul  wrote  the  Jew  stood  alone  m  maintaining  the  larger  sense  of 
the  word  full  and  undiminished. 

It  is  a  subordinate  question  what  was  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  idea. 
A  recent  writer  (Sinead,  A  it  test .  Rtitgumigesth.  p,  410  fik)  puts  forward  the 
view  that  this  was  the  *  being  in  the  right,'  as  a  party  to  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
law.  It  may  well  be  true  that  as  dun?  meant  in  the  first  instance  *  usage/ 
and  then  came  to  mean  1  right  *  because  usage  was  the  earliest  standard  of 
right,  in  like  manner  the  larger  idea  of  4  righteousness  *  may  have  grown 
up  out  of  the  practice  of  primitive  justice.  It  may  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  litigant  who  was  adjudged  to  be  'in  tbe  right,'  and  to  tbe  judge,  who 
awarded  ’  the  right*  carefully  and  impartially. 

This  is  matter,  more  or  less,  of  speculation.  To  any  case  the  Jew  of 
St  Paul**  day,  whatever  his  faults,  assigned  no  inadequate  place  to 
Righteousness/  It  was  with  him  really  the  highest  moral  ideal,  the  principle 
of  all  action,  the  goal  of  ail  effort. 

Li  the  Jew  had  a  fault  it  was  not  that  righteousness  occupied  an  inadequate 
place  in  bi*  thoughts ;  it  was  rather  that  he  went  a  wrong  way  to  attain  to 
It.  flukr-aw  Bmwc urvnjt  *Iv  rbpQV  o£#  is  St.  Paul  s 

mournful  verdict  (Rom*  ia.  31).  For  a  Jew  the  whole  sphere  of  righteousness 
tu  taken  up  by  the  Mosaic  Law*  His  one  idea  of  righteousness  was  that 
of  conformity  to  this  Law.  Righteousness  was  for  him  essentially  obedience 
to  the  law.  No  doubt  it  was  this  in  the  first  instance  out  of  regard  to  the 
Uw  as  the  expressed  Will  of  God,  But  the  danger  lay  in  resting  too  much 
in  the  code  as  a  code  and  losing  right  of  the  personal  Will  of  a  holy  and 
good  God  behind  it  The  Jew  made  this  mistake  1  and  the  coaoequence  was 


that  his  view  of  obedience  to  the  Uw  became  formal  and  mechanical.  It  is 
mipotsible  for  an  impartial  mind  not  to  be  deeply  touched  by  the  spectacle 
•  Aristotle  quote*  the  proverb  Iv  Ai  Aismoffvvp  avKXrfBbjfv  wad  dptrif  In, 
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of  the  religions  leaden  of  a  nation  devoting  themselves  with  to  much  earnest¬ 
ness  and  seal  to  the  study  of  a  law  which  they  believed  to  come,  and  which 
in  a  certain  sense  and  measure  really  did  come,  from  God,  and  yet  failing  so 
disastrously  as  their  best  friends  allow  that  they  did  fail  in  grasping  the 
law's  true  spirit  No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  St  Paul  himself  the  fall 
pathos  of  the  situation.  His  heart  bleeds  for  them  (Rom.  ix.  a);  he  cannot 
withhold  his  testimony  to  their  seal,  though  unhappily  it  is  not  a  seal 
according  to  knowledge  (Rom.  x.  a). 

Hence  it  was  that  all  this  mass— we  must  allow  of  honest  though  ill- 
directed  effort — needed  reforming.  The  more  radical  the  reformation  the 
better.  There  came  One  Who  laid  His  finger  upon  the  weak  place  and 
pointed  out  the  remedy — at  first  as  it  would  seem  only  in  words  in  which  the 
Scripture-loving  Rabbis  had  been  before  Him :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  . .  . 
and .  . .  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  (Matt.  xxii.  37,  39  |), 
and  then  more  searchingly  and  with  greater  fulness  of  illustration  and 
application, 4  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him 
can  defile  him :  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  man  are  those  that 
defile  the  man  *  (Mark  vii.  15  ||) ;  and  then  yet  again  more  searchingly  still, 
4  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  . .  .  Take  My  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  Me  . . .  For  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  lig^it ' 
(Matt.  xi.  28-30). 

So  the  Master ;  and  then  came  the  disciple.  And  he  too  seized  the  heart 
of  the  secret.  He  too  saw  what  the  Master  had  refrained  from  putting  with 
a  degree  of  emphasis  which  might  have  been  misunderstood  (at  least  the 
majority  of  His  reporters  might  leave  the  impression  that  this  had  been  the 
case,  though  one,  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  makes  Him  speak  more  plainly). 
The  later  disciple  saw  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  real  reformation,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  it  a  personal  ground,  to  base  it  on  a  personal 
relationship.  And  therefore  he  lays  down  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Christian  is  to  be  a  4  righteousness  of  faith'  Enough  will  have  been  said  in 
the  next  note  and  in  those  on  la  wurrcwt  and  &iKwo<rvnj  0« ov  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  righteousness.  It  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  con¬ 
ception  of  righteousness  as  obedience  to  law,  and  of  course  goes  far  deeper 
than  any  Pagan  conception  as  to  the  motive  of  righteousness.  The  specially 
Pauline  feature  in  the  conception  expressed  in  this  passage  is  that  the 
4 declaration  of  righteousness'  on  the  part  of  God,  the  Divine  verdict  of 
acquittal,  runs  in  advance  of  the  actual  practice  of  righteousness,  and  comes 
forth  at  once  on  the  sincere  embracing  of  Christianity. 

8ucou>0v,  SuccuoOaOoi.  The  verb  bucaxovv  means  properly  4  to  pronounce 
righteous.*  It  has  relation  to  a  verdict  pronounced  by  a  judge.  In  so  far  as 
the  person  4  pronounced  righteous '  is  not  really  righteous  it  has  the  sense  of 
'amnesty'  or  4 forgiveness.’  But  it  cannot  mean  to  4 make  righteous.' 
There  may  be  other  influences  which  go  to  make  a  person  righteous,  but 
they  are  not  contained,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  the  word  tucmovv.  That  word 
means  4  to  declare  righteous,’ 4  to  treat  as  righteous ' ;  it  may  even  mean  4  to 
prove  righteous  ’ ;  but  whether  the  person  so  declared,  treated  as,  or  proved 
to  be  righteous  is  really  so,  the  word  itself  neither  affirms  nor  denies. 

This  rather  sweeping  proposition  is  made  good  by  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : — 

(i)  By  the  nature  of  verbs  in  ~6ot:  comp.  Sp.  Comm,  on  1  Cor.  vi.  11 
•How  can  Sixaiovy  possibly  signify  “to  make  righteous ?*’  Verbs  indeed  of 
this  ending  from  adjectives  of  physical  meaning  may  have  this  use,  e.g. 
rtdpkovv ,  *4  to  make  blind.”  But  when  such  words  are  derived  from  adjectives 
of  moral  meaning,  as  &£iovr,  6<novr,  Bucaiovr,  they  do  by  usage  and  must 
from  the  nature  of  things  signify  to  deem ,  to  account ,  to  prove ,  or  to  treat 
as  worthy,  holy,  righteous.* 
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(If)  By  the  *r  use  of  the  word*  Godct  (p.  199)  makes  *  bold 
assertion,  which  he  H  baldly  likely  to  have  verified,  but  yet  which  it  probably 
right  that  there  h  no  example  in  the  whole  of  classical  literature  where  the 
word  ^ 4  to  rnaAt  right  eon*,'  The  word  however  it  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 

(iu‘)  From  ;he  constant  usage  of  the  LXX  (O,  T.  and  Apocr*),  where  the 
word  occurs  tome  forty-five  times,  always  or  almost  always  with  the  forensic 
of  judicial  sense. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  sense  is  unmistakable.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  exception  is  Fa.  Ixxiii  [laxii]  13  npa  ^aroicyr  fflurmWa  rr )v 
m3p*vOM  p*rvt  where,  however,  the  word  seems  to  =  4  pronounced  righteejos/  in 
other  words,  *1  called  my  conscience  dear,*  In  Jet.  iii*  II ;  Exek.  xvi.  51, 
53  ‘  prove  righteous/ 

(Iv,  From  a  like  as-  gc  in  the  Pseud  epi  graphic  Books:  c* g*  Ft*  5b/.  ii  16  ; 
uL  5;  iv  y  ;  nil  7,  17,  31  ;  ix.  3  (in  these  passages  the  word  is  used  Coti* 
sistratly  of  ‘vindicating*  the  character  of  God);  juitijka  4  Eir.  iv,  t8 ; 
x  16 ;  til.  7  ;  5  Eir*  ii.  JO  {Libb,  Apotr.  cd*  O.  F*  Kritrsche,  p*  643) — all 
these  passages  are  forensic;  A po<_  Bamth.  (in  Ceriani's  translation  from 
(lie  Syriac)  axi,  9,  1 t ;  xxiv*  1 — where  the  word  is  applied  to  those  who  axe 
1  declared  innoc  ent  as  opposed  to  *  sinners/ 

(v)  From  the  no  less  predominant  and  unmistakable  usage  of  the  N*  T*  1 
Matt  %u  ig ;  xii  37 ;  Luke  viL  35  ;  x.  jg ;  xvi  15  ;  avail,  14;  Rom,  ii* 
13:  id-  4;  t  Cor.  iv,  4 ;  1  Tim.  isi  16— to  quote  only  passages  which  are 
absolutely  unambiguous. 

(VI)  The  meaning  ii  brought  out  in  full  in  ch.  iv*  5  r#  Si  pf)  ipyafopUfy 
tiffftFdrn  Si  iiri  ftlv  AteojovvTa  rur  Aoyi£f ?ei  jj  mart*  eturuG  fir  Sufata- 

ewnp.  Here  it  Is  expressly  stated  that  the  person  justified  has  noLhing 
to  show  in  the  way  of  meritorious  acts  :  his  one  asset  (so  to  speak)  Is  faitht 
and  this  faith  is  taken  as  an  1  equivalent  for  righteousness/ 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  stating  this  result  as  a  philo¬ 
logical  fact*  What  further  consequences  it  has,  and  bow  it  fits  into  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  will  appear  later;  tee  the  notes  on  Sivoftfevvij  3«db 
above  and  below* 

butaiupa  For  the  force  of  the  termination  *pa.  reference  should  be  made 
to  a  note  by  the  late  T,  &.  Evans  in  Sp ,  Camm.  on  1  Cor.  v.  6,  part  of  which 
is  quoted  id  this  commentary  on  Rom*  iv*  a*  3i*anv>w  is  the  definite  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  the  act  of  StamWtr:  we  might  define  it  as  1  a  declaration 
that  a  thing  is  &Wa»,  or  that  a  person  h  Stem  or/  From  the  first  use  we  get 
the  common  sense  of  (  ordinance/  1  statute/  as  in  Luke  L  6  Rom.  L  33,  ii* 
*6,  and  practically  viu*  4 ;  from  the  second  we  get  the  more  characteristically 
Faulir.e  u^e  in  Rem*  v*  i6»  1 8,  For  the  special  shades  of  meaning  in  these 
passages  see  the  notes  upon  them. 

bwalfawm.  This  word  occurs  only  twice  in  this  Epistle  (iv.  *5,  v.  18), 
and  not  at  all  besides  in  the  N*  T,  Its  pbee  is  taken  by  the  verb  &*uio£v, 
just  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St*  John  the  verb  wiersittir  occurs  no  less  than 
ninety-eight  times,  while  the  substantive  sfirru  is  entirely  absent*  In 
meaning  toa'daum  preserves  the  proper  force  of  the  termination  -eat ;  it 
denotes  the  *  process  or  act  of  pronouncing  righteous/  in  the  case  of  sinners, 
*  the  act  of  acquittal/ 

The  Meaning  of  Faith  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
some  Jewish  Writings . 

The  word  vfirvi ■  has  two  leading  senses,  (1)  fidelity  and  (*>  belief.  The 
second  sense,  as  we  have  said,  has  its  mote  exact  significance  determined  by 
it*  object ;  it  may  mean,  (D  belief  in  God ;  (ii)  belief  in  the  promise  01 
God ;  (iii)  l»eUef  is  Christ ;  (iv)  belief  in  some  particular  utterance,  claim,  01 
promise  of  God  or  Christ* 


■ 
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The  last  of  these  senses  is  the  one  most  common  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

*  Faith 1  is  there  usually  1  belief  in  the  miracle-working  power  of  Christ  or  of 
God  through  Christ*  It  is  ( a )  the  response  of  the  applicant  for  relief— 
whether  for  himself  or  another — to  the  offer  expressed  or  implied  of  that 
relief  by  means  of  miracles  (Mark  v.  34  (|  ;  x.  52  fl).  The  effect  of  the 
miracle  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  this  response  (Matt  ix.  29 
sard  rify  vtanv  vy&v  ytvi i&tjtoj  v/dV :  for  degrees  of  faith  see  Matt.  viii.  10, 
26 ;  Luke  xyii.  5,  Ac.).  In  Acts  iii.  16  the  faith  which  has  just  before  been 
described  as  *  faith  in  the  Name ’  (of  Christ)  is  spoken  of  as  4  faith  brought 
into  being  by  Christ’  (1)  mans  if  hi  avrov).  Faith  is  also  (£)  the  confidence 
of  the  disciple  that  he  can  exercise  the  like  miracle-working  power  when  ex¬ 
pressly  conferred  upon  him  iMark  xi.  22-24  ID*  This  kind  of  faith  our  Lord 
in  one  place  calls  4  faith  in  God’  (Mark  xi.  22).  There  is  one  instance  of 
4  faith  ’  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  When  the  Son  of  Man  asks  whether 
when  He  comes  He  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth  (Luke  xviii.  8)  He  means 

*  faith  in  Himself.’ 

Faith  in  the  performance  of  miracles  is  a  sense  which  naturally  passes 
over  into  the  Acts  (Acts  iii.  16  ;  xiv.  9).  We  find  in  that  book  also  *  the  faith ' 
(i)  nlans  Acts  vi.  y;  xiii.  8;  xiv.  22;  xvi.  5;  xxiv.  24),  i.e.  *  the  faith  distinctive 
of  Christians/  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  *  A  door  of  faith’  (Acts 

is 
xi. 
of 

character  which  come  from  this  belief  in  Jesus. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  mans  is  twice  applied  to  prayer  (Jas.  i.  6 ;  v. 
1 5),  where  it  means  the  faith  that  God  will  grant  what  is  prayed  for.  Twice 
it  means  4 Christian  faith*  (Jas.  i.  3;  ii.  1).  In  the  controversial  passage, 
ii.  14-26,  where  Faith  is  contrasted  with  Works,  the  faith  intended  is 
4  faith  in  God.’  One  example  of  it  is  the  4  belief  that  God  is  One  *  (Jas.  ii. 
19)  ;  another  is  the  trust  in  God  which  led  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Jas.  ii 
21),  and  to  believe  in  the  promise  of  his  birth  (Jas.  ii.  23).  Faith  with 
St.  James  is  more  often  the  faith  which  is  common  to  Jew  and  Christian ; 
even  where  it  is  Christian  faith,  it  stops  short  of  the  Christian  enthusiasm. 

In  St.  Jude,  whose  Epistle  must  on  that  account  be  placed  late  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  faith  has  got  the  concrete  sense  of  a  4  body  of  belief’ — not 
necessarily  a  large  or  complete  body,  but,  as  we  should  say,  4  the  essentials 
of  Christianity.’  As  the  particular  point  against  which  the  saints  are  to 
contend  is  the  denial  of  Christ,  so  the  faith  for  which  they  are  to  contend 
would  be  the  (full)  confession  of  Christ  (Jude  3  f.,  20). 

In  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  faith  is  always  Christian  faith  (1  Pet.  i.  5, 
7-9  ;  ii.  6;  2  Pet.  i.  1,  5),  and  usually  faith  as  the  foundation  of  character. 
When  St.  Peter  speaks  of  Christians  as  ’guarded  through  faith  unto  salva¬ 
tion  ’  (1  Pet.  i.  5)  his  use  approaches  that  of  St  Paul;  faith  is  treated  as  the 
4  one  thing  needful.* 

St.  John,  as  we  have  seen,  very  rarely  uses  the  word  irlans  (1  Jo.  v.  4), 
though  he  makes  up  by  his  fondness  for  vtorftta.  With  him  too  faith  is 
a  very  fundamental  thing ;  it  is  the  4  victory  which  overcometh  the  world.’ 
It  is  defined  to  be  the  belief 4 that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God'  (1  Jo.  v.  5). 
Compared  with  St.  Paul’s  conception  we  may  say  that  faith  with  St.  John  is 
rather  contemplative  and  philosophic,  where  with  St.  Paul  it  is  active  and 
enthusiastic.  In  the  Apocalypse  faith  comes  nearer  to  fidelity ;  it  is  belief 
steadfastly  held  (Rev.  ii.  13,  19 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xiv.  12  ;  cf.  also  mar6s  i.  5 ;  ii. 
1%  Ac.). 

The  distinctive  use  of 4  faith  ’  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ii  for  faith  in 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  a  firm  belief  of  that  which  is  still  future  and 
unseen  (IXvifo/ifvwv  {nrdaraais,  npayfiamv  tKtyxos  oft  @\*vofitvajy  Heb.  xi.  i). 
This  use  not  only  runs  through  chi  xi,  but  is  predominant  in  all  the  places 
where  the  word  occurs  (Heb.  iv.  2  ;  vi.  1 ;  x.  22  f. ;  xii.  2  ;  xiii.  7) :  it  is  not 


xiv.  27)  means  4  an  opening  for  the  spread  of  this  belief.*  When  wlant 
used  as  an  attribute  of  individuals  ( wKrjpfjs  mar  tats  Acts  vi.  5  of  Stephen ; 
24  of  Barnabas)  it  has  the  Pauline  sense  of  the  enthusiasm  and  force 
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foend  in  St.  Pan!  of  promises  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  ft  ill  future  (for  this 
be  pfe£m  |X*tt ;  of.  Kora.  viiL  35  #f  bi  b  ov  Bkiwopt*  ikxt(aft§vt  8*J  frati pav^t 
dvf*A#Xu>ii0ct)*  St*  Paul  does  however  use  1  faith  *  for  the  confidence  of  G*T. 
saints  m  the  fulfilment  of  particular  promises  made  to  them  (so  of  Abraham 
in  Rom.  fob 

Going  outride  the  N*  T.  it  Is  natural  that  the  use  of  *  faith  *  should  be 
©cither  so  high  nor  so  definite*  Still  the  word  is  found*  and  frequently 
enough  to  show  that  the  idea  *  was  in  the  air*  and  waiting  only  for  an  object 
won  by  of  it*  *  Faith  enters  rather  largely  into  the  eschatological  teaching 
reflecting  the  Wcs>ianic  time.  Here  It  appears  to  have  the  sense  of1  fidelity 
to  the  Cl*  T.  religion.*  In  the  Psalms  of  Salomon  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Me  stab  Him -elf :  Ps.  Sol,  xvii.  45  v*jipm*{vv  rb  ir vijivtov  Kvptov  h  mVrti  *ni 
-N Id  the  other  Books  ills  characteristic  of  His  subjects*  Thus 
4  Err*  ri  a  8  ftorebit  autem  fide*  et  vineetur  eorruptela ;  vii*  34  vent  as  stahti 
ft  fdes  eorrviileutf ;  44  i,  1 1 4)  solutes  e$t  intemper  anfia ,  abscissa  ext  imredulitas 
( ■=  dvia'riei  1.  In  Apoe*  Baruch,  smd  Assump.  Afoyt.  the  word  has  this  sense, 
but  not  quite  in  the  tame  connexion :  Apoct  par.  liv.  5  revet  as  abuonJ.it a  im 
macnUtts  qm  in  fide  subuccrunt  se  tibi  et  legi  tuae ;  at  gtcrrifcabu  fdtles 
tuxta  fiJcm  corum  ;  lix*  a  ineredulis  torment  urn  ignis  rtservatum  ;  Ass.  Moys. 
i ' .  b  duae  autem  tribut  pc rmemebunt  in  praeponta fide.  !n  A  pot.  Bar  Mi*  a  we 
have  if  in  the  sense  of  faith  in  the  prophecy  of  coming  judgement ;  fidts  iudkU 
fntun  turn  gtgnebatur.  Several  times,  to  opposition  to  the  use  in  St*  Paul, 
we  hod  opera  *i fdei  combined,  still  in  connexion  with  the  *  last  things  *  but 
retrospectively  with  reference  to  the  life  on  earth.  So  4  Ezra  ix.  7,  &  el  erit, 
Om  mis  qui  salvus  foetus  fuerit  et  qui  pater  it  effttgtrt  per  opera  sua  vel  per 
fdtm  im  qua  credid.it  y  is  rtlinquctur  de praedut is  ptriculis  et  vuiebit  salutart 
mtum  in  terra  met 1  et  in  Jim  bus  me  is  ;  xiii.  a  3  ipse  emstodibit  qui  in  pcruulo 
t*ctd*rlmtt  As  sunt  qut  Mabemt  opera  et  fidem  ad  Pori  its  i mum.  We  might 
well  believe  that  both  these  passages  were  suggested,  though  perhaps  some¬ 
what  remotely,  by  the  verse  of  Habakkuk  which  St*  Paul  quotes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  5  Ezr  xv.  3,  4  nee  turbent  U  incredulitates  dice* (turn, 
quoniam  omnis  mcredulus  in  iturtduliiatt  sua  morietur  (Libb.  A  peer  p,  645, 
ed.  O*  F.  Friusche). 

Among  all  these  various  usages,  in  Canonical  Booka  as  well  as  Extra- 
canonical,  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  stands  out  markedly.  It  forms  a  climax  to 
them  all  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  John.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the 
ordinary  uses  which  1*  not  represented  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  To  confine 
ourselves  lo  Ep*  to  Romans;  wc  have  the  word  (i)  dearly  used  in  the  sense 
©f  •fidelity’  or  4  faithfulness1  (the  faithfulness  of  God  in  performing  His 
promises),  Rom*  iii*  3;  alsofii'  in  the  sense  of  a  faith  which  is  practically 
that  of  the  miracle- worker,  faith  as  the  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
gilts,  Rom  xiL  3,  6*  We  have  it  (iil)  for  a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  which  he  was  the  chosen  recipient,  Rom.  iv. 
passim  The  faith  of  Abraham  however  becomes  something  more  than 
a  particular  attitude  in  regard  to  particular  promises ;  it  is  (iv)  a  standing 
attitude,  deliberate  faith  in  God.  the  key-note  of  his  diameter ;  in  ch*  it*  the 
last  «cn*e  b  constantly  gliding  into  this.  A  faith  like  Abraham's  is  typical  of 
the  Christian’*  faith,  which  has  however  both  a  lower  sense  and  a  higher  : 
somerimet  (t)  it  is  in  a  general  sense  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  Rom*  i„ 
5 ;  xl,  17;  xvi.  36  ;  but  it  fa  aUo  (vi)  that  specially  strong  and  confident 
acceptance,  that  firm  planting  of  the  character  upon  the  service  of  Christ, 
which  enables  a  man  to  disregard  small  scruples,  Rom.  xiv.  i,  as  f. \  cf,  i* 
17,  The  centre  and  mainspring  of  this  higher  form  of  faith  is  (vii)  defined 
m«zre  exactly  as  '  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,1  Rom*  iii.  xa  q.  v*,  a$.  This  is  the 
crowning  and  characteristic  sense  with  St.  Paul ;  and  it  fa  really  this  which 
he  ha«  in  view  wherever  he  ascribes  to  faith  the  decisive  significance  whicn 
he  docs  ascribe  to  it,  even  though  the  object  is  not  expressed  (as  in  i.  iy  i  ill* 
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27  IT. ;  v.  t,  s).  We  hare  teen  that  it  is  not  merely  assent  or  adhesion  but 
enthusiastic  adhesion,  personal  adhesion;  the  highest  and  most  effective 
motive-power  of  which  tinman  character  is  capable.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  St  Paul  has  all  these  meanings  before  him ;  and  he  glances  from  one  to 
another  as  the  hand  of  a  violin-player  runs  over  the  strings  of  his  violin. 


The  Righteousness  of  God. 

The  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  imposing  as  it  is  in  the 
development  given  to  it  in  this  Epistle,  is  by  no  means  essentially 
a  new  one.  It  is  one  of  those  fundamental  Biblical  ideas  which 
ran  through  both  Testaments  alike  and  appear  in  a  great  variety  of 
application.  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
conceiving  of  the  Godhead  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  The 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  very  different  from 
the  &vrm  &r,  the  Pure  Being,  without  attributes  because  removed 
from  all  contact  with  matter,  of  the  Platonizing  philosophers.  The 
essential  properties  of  Righteousness  and  Holiness  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  Lord  of  all  spirits  contained  within  themselves  the 
springs  of  an  infinite  expansiveness.  Having  brought  into  existence 
a  Being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  choice  and  capable  of  right 
and  wrong  action  they  could  not  rest  until  they  had  imparted  to 
that  Being  something  of  themselves.  The  Prophets  and  Psalmists 
of  the  Old  Testament  seized  on  this  idea  and  gave  it  grand  and 
far-reaching  expression.  We  are  apt  not  to  realize  until  we  come 
to  look  to  what  an  extent  the  leading  terms  in  this  main  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Epistle  had  been  already  combined  in  the  Old 
Testament  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  triple  combination  of 
‘righteousness/  ‘salvation'  and  ‘revelation'  in  Ps.  xcviiL  [xcviL]  a: 
similarly  Is.  lvi.  i  ‘  My  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and  My  righteous¬ 
ness  to  be  revealed.'  The  double  combination  of  ‘  righteousness ' 
and  ‘salvation'  is  more  common.  In  Ps.  xxiv.  [xxiii.]  g  it  is 
slightly  obscured  in  the  LXX :  ‘  He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord  and  righteousness  (cXtrjftoavuijv)  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation  (irapa  ©coO  aarrjpos  avrov ).'  In  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah 
it  occurs  frequently;  Is.  xlv.  21-25  ‘  There  is  no  God  beside  Me  ; 
a  just  God  and  a  Saviour  (SUatoe  kq\  <ro >r^p).  Look  unto  Me  and 
be  ye  saved ...  the  word  is  gone  forth  from  My  mouth  in  righteous¬ 
ness  and  shall  not  return  (or  righteousness  is  gone  forth  from  My 
mouth,  a  word  which  shall  not  return  R.  V.  marg.)  • . .  Only  in 
the  Lord  shall  one  say  unto  Me  is  righteousness  and  strength. .  • . 
In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified  (otto  Kvpimt 
&Kaio>dqcrovra<),  and  shall  glory':  Is.  xlvi.  13  ‘I  bring  near  My 
righteousness ;  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and  My  salvation  shall  not 
tarry :  and  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion  for  Israel  My  glory ' :  Is. 
li.  5,  6  ‘  My  righteousness  is  near,  My  salvation  is  gone  forth  • .  • 
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My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be 
itoihhed*' 

In  all  these  passages  the  righteousness  of  God  is  conceived  as 
'going  forth,1  as  projected  from  the  Divine  essence  and  realizing 
iuelf  among  men.  In  Is,  Hv.  17  it  is  expressly  said,  1  Their 
righteousness  [which]  is  of  Me';  and  in  Is,  xlv*  35  the  process  is 
described  as  one  of  justification  in  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of 
Israel  be  justified';  see  above).  In  close  attendance  on  the 
righteousness  of  God  Is  His  salvation ;  where  the  one  is  the  other 
immediately  follows. 

These  passages  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Sl  Paul,  To  him  too  it  seems  a  necessity  that  the  righteousness 
of  God  should  be  not  only  inherent  but  energizing,  that  it  should 
impress  and  diffuse  itself  as  an  active  force  in  the  world. 

According  to  St,  Paul  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  righteous¬ 
ness  takes  a  number  of  different  forms.  Four  of  these  may  be 
specified,  (1)  It  is  seen  in  the  fidelity  with  which  God  fulfils  His 
promises  {Rom,  iti.  3,  4).  (a)  It  is  seen  in  the  punishment 

which  God  metes  out  upon  sin,  especially  the  great  final  punish* 
fjlcnt,  the  *}fiwpa  opyijr  #r*l  cnroftaXtJ^rvwr  $4*atO*rpi<riaF  tol  Orw  (Rom. 
ti  5)l  Wrath  is  only  the  reaction  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
when  it  comes  into  collision  with  sin.  {3)  There  is  one  signal  mani¬ 
festation  of  righteousness,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
wholly  to  grasp,  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  We  are  going  further 
than  we  have  warrant  for  if  we  set  the  Love  of  God  in  opposition 
to  His  Justice;  but  we  have  the  express  warrant  of  Rom,  iii,  25,  26 
for  regarding  the  Death  on  Calvary  as  a  culminating  exhibition  of 
the  Divme  righteousness,  an  exhibition  which  in  some  mysterious 
way  explains  and  justifies  the  apparent  slumbering  of  Divine  re¬ 
sentment  against  sin.  The  inadequate  punishment  hitherto  in¬ 
dicted  upon  sin,  the  long  reprieve  which  had  been  allowed  man¬ 
kind  to  induce  them  to  repent,  all  looked  forward  as  it  were  to  that 
culminating  event.  Without  it  they  could  not  have  been  ;  but  the 
shadow  of  it  was  cast  before,  and  the  prospect  of  it  made  them 
possible*  {4)  There  is  a  further  Jink  of  connexion  between  what  is 
said  as  to  the  Death  of  Christ  on  Calvary  and  the  leading  pro¬ 
position  laid  down  in  these  verses  (i*  16,  17)  as  to  a  righteousness 
of  God  apprehended  by  faith.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  (#V  avrwv  al^m)  and  acts  as  an  iXaorijpio* 
{iii.  25  q.  v.)  by  virtue  of  which  the  Righteousness  of  God  which 
reaches  its  culminating  expression  in  it  becomes  capable  of  wide 
d,ffusion  amongst  men*  This  is  the  great  ‘going  forth'  of  the 
D  vinc  Righteousness,  and  it  embraces  in  its  scope  all  believers. 
The  essence  of  it,  however,  is — at  least  at  first*  whatever  it  may  be 
ultimately — that  it  consists  not  in  making  men  actually  righteous 
but  in  *  justifying  '  or  treating  them  as  if  they  were  righteous* 
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Here  we  reach  a  fundamental  conception  with  St.  Paul,  and  one 
which  dominates  all  this  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  so  that 
it  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  it  in  some  detail. 

We  have  seen  that  a  process  of  transference  or  conversion 
takes  place ;  that  the  righteousness  of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  though 
it  issues  forth  from  God,  ends  in  a  state  or  condition  of  man.  How 
could  this  be?  The  name  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  the  process 
is  dacaiWtir  (iv.  25,  v.  1 8).  More  often  he  uses  in  respect  to 
it  the  verb  &*aio{/<r0ai  (iii.  24,  28,  v.  1,  9,  viii.  30,  33).  The  full 
phrase  is  biKaiovaQai  Ac  niartas :  which  means  that  the  believer,  by 
virtue  of  his  faith,  is  ‘  accounted  or  treated  as  if  he  were  righteous1 
in  the  sight  of  God.  More  even  than  this:  the  person  so  ‘ac¬ 
counted  righteous’  may  be,  and  indeed  is  assumed  to  be,  not 
actually  righteous,  but  datfiqs  (Rom.  iv.  5),  an  offender  against 
God. 

There  is  something  sufficiently  startling  in  this.  The  Christian 
life  is  made  to  have  its  beginning  in  a  fiction.  No  wonder  that 
the  fact  is  questioned,  and  that  another  sense  is  given  to  the  words 
— that  toucaiovarBai  is  taken  to  imply  not  the  attribution  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  idea  but  an  imparting  of  actual  righteousness.  The  facts 
of  language,  however,  are  inexorable :  we  have  seen  that  Sucaiovr, 
dut€uov<T$m  have  the  first  sense  and  not  the  second ;  that  they  are 
rightly  said  to  be  *  forensic* ;  that  they  have  reference  to  a  judicial 
verdict,  and  to  nothing  beyond.  To  this  conclusion  we  feel  bound 
to  adhere,  even  though  it  should  follow  that  the  state  described 
is  (if  we  are  pressed)  a  fiction,  that  God  is  regarded  as  dealing 
with  men  rather  by  the  ideal  standard  of  what  they  may  be  than  by 
the  actual  standard  of  what  they  are.  What  this  means  is  that 
when  a  man  makes  a  great  change  such  as  that  which  the  first 
Christians  made  when  they  embraced  Christianity,  he  is  allowed 
to  start  on  his  career  with  a  clean  record;  his  sin-stained  past 
is  not  reckoned  against  him.  The  change  is  the  great  thing ;  it 
is  that  at  which  God  looks.  As  with  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the 
parable  the  breakdown  of  his  pride  and  rebellion  in  the  one  cry, 
‘Father,  I  have  sinned*  is  enough.  The  father  does  not  wait 
to  be  gracious.  He  does  not  put  him  upon  a  long  term  of 
probation,  but  reinstates  him  at  once  in  the  full  privilege  of 
sonship.  The  justifying  verdict  is  nothing  more  than  the  ‘best 
robe*  and  the  ‘ring*  and  the  ‘fatted  calf*  of  the  parable  (Luke 
xv.  22  f.). 

When  the  process  of  Justification  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  we  see  that  there  is  after  all  nothing  so  very  strange 
about  it  It  is  simply  Forgiveness,  Free  Forgiveness.  The  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a  picture  of  it  which  is  complete  on  two 
of  its  sides,  as  an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  mind  required  in 
the  sinner,  and  of  the  reception  accorded  to  him  by  God.  To 
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insist  that  it  roust  also  be  complete  in  a  negative  sense,  and  that 
it  excludes  any  further  conditions  of  acceptance,  because  no  such 
conditions  are  mentioned,  is  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  parable* 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  father  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  son  whom  he  has  recovered 
because  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  scene  of  his  recovery  and  is 
not  again  lifted*  By  pressing  the  argument  from  silence  in  this 
way  we  should  only  make  the  Gospels  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves,  because  elsewhere  they  too  {as  we  shall  see)  speak  of 
ion  her  conditions  besides  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  sinner 

We  see  then  that  at  bottom  and  when  we  come  to  the  essence  of 
things  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  is  not  really  different  from  the 
teaching  of  St*  Paul  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  is  tenderly  and 
pathetically  human  where  the  other  is  a  system  of  Jewish  Scho¬ 
lasticism,  But  even  if  we  allow  the  name  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  us  to  seek  for  the  simpler  meaning  of  much  that  we  may  be 
inclined  to  call  *  scholastic/  And  we  may  also  by  a  little  inspection 
discover  that  in  following  out  lines  of  thought  which  might  come 
under  this  description  St  Paul  is  really  taking  up  the  threads  of 
grand  and  far-reaching  ideas  w-hich  had  fallen  from  the  Prophets 
of  Israel  and  had  never  yet  been  carried  forwards  to  their  legitimate 
issues.  The  Son  of  Man  goes  straight,  as  none  other,  to  the 
heart  of  our  common  humanity  ;  but  that  does  not  exclude  the 
right  of  philosophizing  or  theologizing  on  the  facts  of  religion,  and 
that  is  surely  not  a  valueless  theology  which  has  such  facts  as  its 
foundation* 

Whai  has  been  thus  far  urged  may  serve  to  mitigate  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  St,  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  be  said  when  we  come  to  take  that  doctrine  with 
its  context  and  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  whole 
system. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  belongs 
strictly  speaking  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian's  career. 
It  marks  the  initial  stage,  the  entrance  upon  the  way  of  life.  It 
was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  the  curtain  drops  at  the  readmission  of  the  prodigal  to  his 
home.  We  have  no  further  glimpse  of  his  home  life.  To  isolate 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  is  10  drop  the  curtain  at  the  same 
place,  as  if  the  justified  believer  had  no  after-career  to  be  re¬ 
corded 

But  St  Paul  does  not  so  isolate  it*  He  takes  it  up  and  follows 
every  step  in  that  after-career  till  it  ends  in  the  final  glory  (ofa  &* 
ir'iaAiW#,  royrovf  *ai  4&6£ittr*  viii,  30}.  We  may  say  roughly  that 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epistle  are  concerned  with  the  doctrine 
of  Justification,  in  itself  (i,  16— iiL  30),  in  its  relation  to  leading 
features  of  the  Old  Covenant  (tii.  31 — iv.  25)  and  in  the  conse- 
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quences  which  flowed  from  it  (v.  i-ai).  But  with  ch.  vi  another 
factor  is  introduced,  the  Mystical  Union  of  the  Christian  with  the 
Risen  Christ  This  subject  is  prosecuted  through  three  chapters, 
vi-viii,  which  really  cover  (except  perhaps  the  one  section  vii. 
7-25) — and  that  with  great  fulness  of  detail — the  whole  career 
of  the  Christian  subsequent  to  Justification.  We  shall  speak  of 
the  teaching  of  those  chapters  when  we  come  to  them. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  arguable  question  how  far  these  later  chapters 
can  rightly  be  included  under  the  same  category  as  the  earlier. 
Dr.  Liddon  for  instance  summarizes  their  contents  as  ‘  Justification 
considered  subjectively  and  in  its  effects  upon  life  and  conduct 
Moral  consequences  of  Justification.  (A)  The  Life  of  Justification 
and  sin  (vi.  1-14).  (B)  The  Life  of  Justification  and  the  Mosaic 
Law  (vi.  15 — vii.  25).  (C)  The  Life  of  Justification  and  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (viii.).*  The  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
this  description  hangs  together  with  the  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Justification.  If  Justification  =;Jusfifia  infusa  as  well 
as  imputata,  then  we  need  not  dispute  the  bringing  of  chaps,  vi-viii 
under  that  category.  But  we  have  given  the  reasons  which  compel 
us  to  dissent  from  this  view.  The  older  Protestant  theologians  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  Justification  and  Sanctification ;  and  we  think 
that  they  were  right  both  in  drawing  this  distinction  and  in 
referring  chaps,  vi-viii  to  the  second  head  rather  than  to  the  first 
On  the  whole  St.  Paul  does  keep  the  two  subjects  separate  from 
each  other ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought 
to  keep  them  separate. 

At  the  same  time  we  quite  admit  that  the  point  at  issue  is  rather 
one  of  clearness  of  thought  and  convenience  of  thinking  than 
anything  more  material.  Although  separate  the  two  subjects  run 
up  into  each  other  and  are  connected  by  real  links.  There  is  an 
organic  unity  in  the  Christian  life.  Its  different  parts  and  functions 
are  no  more  really  separable  than  the  different  parts  and  functions 
of  the  human  body.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  a  true  analogy 
between  body  and  soul.  When  Dr.  Liddon  concludes  his  note 
(p.  18)  by  saying,  ‘Justification  and  sanctification  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  student,  as  are  the  arterial  and  nervous  systems 
in  the  human  body ;  but  in  the  living  soul  they  are  coincident  and 
inseparable/  we  may  cordially  agree.  The  distinction  between 
Justification  and  Sanctification  or  between  the  subjects  of  chaps, 
i.  16 — v,  and  chaps,  vi-viii  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  arterial 
and  nervous  systems ;  it  holds  good  as  much  and  no  more — no 
more,  but  as  much. 

A  further  question  may  be  raised  which  the  advocates  of  the 
view  we  have  just  been  discussing  would  certainly  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  viz.  whether  we  might  not  regard  the  whole  working 
out  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Christian  in  chaps. 
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vi-viii,  as  yet  a  fifth  great  expression  of  the  Righteousness  of  God 
as  energizing  amongst  men.  We  too  think  that  it  might  be  so 
regarded.  It  stands  quite  on  a  like  footing  with  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  Righteousness.  All  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary 
is  that  St  Paul  himself  does  not  explicitly  give  it  this  name. 


THE!  UNIVERSAL  NEED:  FAILURE  07 
THE  GENTILES. 

X.  18-82.  This  revelation  of  Righteousness ,  issuing  forth 
from  God  and  embracing  man ,  has  a  dark  background  in 
that  other  revelation  of  Divine  Wrath  at  the  gross  wicked - 
ness  of  nun  (ver.  18). 

There  are  three  stages:  (1)  the  knowledge  of  God  which 
all  might  have  from  the  character  imprinted  upon  Creation 
(w.  19-20)  ;  (2)  the  deliberate  ignoring  of  this  knowledge 
and  idle  speculation  ending  in  idolatry  (w.  21-23);  (3) 
judicial  surrender  of  those  who  provoke  God  by  idolatry  U 
every  kind  of  moral  degradation  (w.  24-32). 

*  This  message  of  mine  is  the  one  ray  of  hope  for  a  doomed 
world.  The  only  other  revelation,  which  we  can  see  all  around 
us,  is  a  revelation  not  of  the  Righteousness  but  of  the  Wrath 
of  God  breaking  forth — or  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth — from 
heaven,  like  the  lightning  from  a  thundercloud,  upon  all  the 
countless  offences  at  once  against  morals  and  religion  of  which 
mankind  are  guilty.  They  stifle  and  suppress  the  Truth  within 
them,  while  they  go  on  still  in  their  wrong-doing  (cV  afar.).  19  It  is 
not  merely  ignorance.  All  that  may  be  known  of  God  He  has 
revealed  in  their  hearts  and  consciences.  "For  since  the  world 
has  been  created  His  attributes,  though  invisible  in  themselves, 
are  traced  upon  the  fabric  of  the  visible  creation.  I  mean,  His 
Power  to  which  there  is  no  beginning  and  those  other  attributes 
which  we  sum  up  under  the  common  name  of  Divinity. 

So  plain  is  all  this  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  ignoring  it  *  The  guilt  of  men  lay  not  in  their 
ignorance;  for  they  had  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  in  spite  of 
that  knowledge,  they  did  not  pay  the  homage  due  to  Him  as 
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God:  they  gave  Him  no  thanks;  but  they  gave  the  rein  to  futile 
speculations;  they  lost  all  intelligence  of  truth,  and  their  moral 
sense  was  obscured.  *  While  they  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  they 
were  turned  to  folly.  “In  place  of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal 
God,  they  worshipped  some  fictitious  representation  of  weak  and 
perishable  man,  of  bird,  of  quadruped  or  reptile. 

u  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  idolatry.  And  as  a  punishment 
for  it  God  gave  them  up  to  moral  corruption,  leaving  them  to 
follow  their  own  depraved  desires  wherever  they  might  lead,  even 
to  the  polluting  of  their  bodies  by  shameful  intercourse.  “  Repro¬ 
bates,  who  could  abandon  the  living  and  true  God  for  a  sham 
divinity,  and  render  divine  honours  and  ritual  observance  to  the 
creature,  neglecting  the  Creator  (Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever !). 

“Because  of  this  idolatry,  I  repeat,  God  gave  them  up  to  the 
vilest  passions.  Women  behaved  like  monsters  who  had  forgotten 
their  sex.  37  And  men,  forsaking  the  natural  use,  wrought  shame 
with  their  own  kind,  and  received  in  their  physical  degradation 
a  punishment  such  as  they  deserved. 

“They  refused  to  make  God  their  study:  and  as  they  rejected 
Him,  so  He  rejected  them,  giving  them  over  to  that  abandoned 
mind  which  led  them  into  acts  disgraceful  to  them  as  men: 
“replete  as  they  were  with  every  species  of  wrong-doing;  with 
active  wickedness,  with  selfish  greed,  with  thorough  inward  de¬ 
pravity  :  their  hearts  brimming  over  with  envy,  murderous  thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness,  treacherous  deceit,  rank  ill-nature;  backbiters, 
“  slanderers ;  in  open  defiance  of  God,  insolent  in  act,  arrogant  in 
thought,  braggarts  in  word  towards  man ;  skilful  plotters  of  evil, 
bad  sons,  31  dull  of  moral  apprehension,  untrue  to  their  word, 
void  of  natural  duty  and  of  humanity :  32  Reprobates,  who,  knowing 
full  well  the  righteous  sentence  by  which  God  denounces  death 
upon  all  who  act  thus,  are  not  content  with  doing  the  things  which 
He  condemns  themselves  but  abet  and  applaud  those  who  practise 
them. 

18.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  structure  of  this 
part  of  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul  has  just  stated  what  the  Gospel 
is;  he  now  goes  on  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  Gospel 
The  world  is  lost  without  it.  Following  what  was  for  a  Jew 
the  obvious  division,  proof  is  given  of  a  complete  break-down  in 
regard  to  righteousness  (i)  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  (ii)  on  the 
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part  of  the  Jews.  The  summary  conclusion  of  the  whole  section 
L  1 8 — iii.  ao  is  given  in  the  two  verses  iii.  19,  20:  it  is  that  the 
whole  world,  Gentile  and  Jew  alike,  stands  guilty  before  God. 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  further  statement  of  the  means  of 
removing  that  state  of  guilt  offered  in  the  Gospel. 

Marcion  retained  ver.  18,  omitting  6(ov,  perhaps  through  some  accident 
00  his  own  part  or  in  the  MS.  which  he  copied  iZahn,  ut  sup.  p.  516;  the 
rather  important  cursive  47  has  the  same  omission).  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
with  ii  1  he  seems  to  have  excised.  He  may  have  been  jealous  of  this 
trenchant  attack  upon  the  Gentiles. 

'AwoKaXihmrai.  How  is  this  revelation  made  ?  Is  the  reference 
to  the  Final  Judgement,  or  to  the  actual  condition,  as  St  Paul 
saw  it,  of  the  heathen  world  ?  Probably  not  to  either  exclusively, 
but  to  both  in  close  combination.  The  condition  of  the  world 
seems  to  the  Apostle  ripe  for  judgement;  he  sees  around  him 
on  all  hands  signs  of  the  approaching  end.  In  the  latter  half 
of  this  chapter  St  Paul  lays  stress  on  these  signs :  he  develops 
the  mnwcoXMrTmu,  present.  In  the  first  half  of  the  next  chapter 
he  brings  out  the  final  doom  to  which  the  signs  are  pointing. 
Observe  the  links  which  connect  the  two  sections :  dnoKaXvnTtrcu 

L  18  =  awotcdkxnfns  ii.  5 ;  opyf)  L  18,  it  5,  8 ;  dvavoXdyrjTOt  i.  20, 

ii  1. 

dpyi)  e«ou.  (1)  In  the  O.  T.  the  conception  of  the  Wrath  of 
God  has  special  reference  to  the  Covenant-relation.  It  is  inflicted 
either  (a)  upon  Israelites  for  gross  breach  of  the  Covenant  (Lev. 
x.  i,  2  Nadab  and  Abihu;  Num.  xvi.  33,  46  ff.  Korah;  xxv.  3 
Baal-peor),  or  (0)  upon  non-Israelites  for  oppression  of  the  Chosen 
People  (Jer.  L  n-17;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5).  (a)  In  the  prophetic 
writings  this  infliction  of  ‘  wrath*  is  gradually  concentrated  upon 
a  great  Day  of  Judgement,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (Is.  ii.  10-22,  Ac.; 
Jer.  xxx.  7,  8 ;  Joel  iii.  12  ff. ;  Obad  8  ff. ;  Zeph.  iii.  8  ff.).  (3)  Hence 
the  N.  T.  use  seems  to  be  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  eschatological : 
cf.  Matt  iii.  7;  1  Thess.  L  10;  Rom.  ii.  5,  v.  9;  Rev.  vi.  16,  17. 
Even  1  Thess.  ii.  16  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exception:  the  state 
of  the  Jews  seems  to  St.  Paul  to  be  only  a  foretaste  of  the  final 
woes.  See  on  this  subject  esp.  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  u.  Versoh- 
nung ,  it  124  ff.  ed.  2. 

Similarly  Euthym.-Zig.  ’Avo«aXi5vT#ra*  «.r. A. b  Ijptpv  bjjkov&n  mpla§m. 
We  must  remember  however  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  Day  of  Judgement  as 
near  at  hand. 

4r  dStaCt,  'living  in  unrighteousness  the  while 9  Moule. 
aaTcx&'Tw*'.  aorf'x ft*  =  (i)  ‘  to  hold  fast*  Lk.  viii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2, 
xv.  2,  Ac. ;  (ii)  ‘  to  hold  down,*  1  hold  in  check  ’  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7, 
where  to  *  «rr*\a)v=the  force  of  [Roman]  Law  and  Order 

by  which  Antichrist  is  restrained:  similarly  here  but  in  a  bad 
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sense ;  it  is  the  truth  which  is  4  held  down/  hindered,  thwarted, 
checked  in  its  free  and  expansive  operation. 

19.  Si6n:  always  in  Gk.  Test.  =  *  because.'  There  are  three  uses : 
(i)  for  dt *  S  n  =  propter  quod \  quamobrem,  4  wherefore/  introducing 
a  consequence ;  (ii)  for  bib  rovro  6ti  =  propterea  quod,  or  quia, 
4 because/  giving  a  reason  for  what  has  gone  before;  (iii)  from 
Herod,  downwards,  but  esp.  in  later  Gk.  =  6n, 4  that' 

This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  of  elodn&rioofuu  above : 
yvwrrbs  in  Scripture  generally  (both  LXX  and  N.  T.)  means  as 
a  rule  4 known *  (e. g.  Acts  i.  19,  ii.  14,  xv.  18,  Ac.);  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
4knowable/  4 what  may  be  known'  (4the  intelligible  nature' 
T.  H.  Green,  The  Witness  of  God,  p.  4)  where  the  context  favours 
that  sense:  so  Orig.  Theoph.  Weiss.  Gif.,  against  Chrys.  Mey. 
De  W.  Va.  There  is  the  more  room  for  this  stricter  use  here 
as  the  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul  and  the  induction 
does  not  cover  his  writings. 

iv  auTois,  4  within  them.’  St.  Paul  repeatedly  uses  this  preposi¬ 
tion  where  we  might  expect  a  different  one  (cf.  Gal.  i.  16;  Rom. 

ii.  15):  any  revelation  must  pass  through  the  human  conscious¬ 
ness  :  so  Mey.  Go.  Oltr.  Lips.,  not  exactly  as  Gif.  (4  in  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  as  men  *)  or  Moule  (4  among  them).’ 

Compare  also  Luther,  Table  Talk ,  Aph.  dxlix :  *  Melanchthon  discoursing 
with  Luther  touching  the  prophets,  who  continually  boast  thus :  '*  Thus  saith 
the  Lord/1  asked  whether  God  in  person  spoke  with  them  or  no.  Luther 
replied :  “They  were  very  holy, spiritual  people,  who  seriously  contemplated 
upon  holy  and  divine  things:  therefore  God  spake  with  them  in  their 
consciences,  which  the  prophets  held  as  sure  and  certain  revelations.**  * 

It  is  however  possible  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  wider 
Hebraistic  use  of  tv,  as  in  the  phrase  knkuv  tv  tivi  (Habak.  ii.  1  dvoaxo- 
tci 'toot  rod  Ibitv  rt  kakrfou  tv  tpol :  cf.  Zech.  i.  p,  1 3,  14,  19  ;  ii.  3 ;  iv.  4.  5  ; 
v.  5,  10 ;  vL  4 ;  also  4  Err.  v.  15  angelus  qui  loquebatur  in  me  In  that 
case  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  tne  preposition  as  describing  an 
internal  process.  At  the  same  time  the  analogy  of  kakuv  Ik  does  not  cover 
the  very  explicit  qxxvcpbv  tanv  tv  avrois :  and  we  must  remember  that 
St.  Paul  is  wanting  as  one  who  had  himself  an  'abundance  of  revelations* 
(2  Cor.  xii.  7),  and  uses  the  language  which  corresponded  to  his  own 
experience. 

20.  &ir&  KTureus  uderpou.  Gif.  is  inclined  to  translate  this  4  from 

the  created  universe/  4  creation 1  (in  the  sense  of  4  things  created  ’) 
being  regarded  as  the  source  of  knowledge:  he  alleges  Vulg. 
a  creatura  mundi.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  Vulg.  was  intended 
to  have  this  sense;  and  the  parallel  phrases  dir*  apxrjs  xoVpou 
(Matt.  xxiv.  2 1 ),  an6  xara/SoX^r  *<So>uw  (Matt  xxv.  34;  Luke  xi.  50; 
Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8),  dn  dpxfjs  (Mark  x.  6;  xiii.  19;  2  Pet 

iii.  4),  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  the  prep,  is  rather  temporal, 
4 since  the  creation  of  the  universe’  (d<f>  0$  xp°vov  &  bparbe  tKriaBii 
u Urpos  Euthym.-Zig.).  The  idea  of  knowledge  being  derived  from 
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l he  fabric  of  the  created  world  is  id  an y  case  contained  in  the 
context 

*Tw«wt :  see  Lft.  Col  p*  214*  wrfaa  has  three  senses:  (i)  the 
act  of  creating  (as  here) ;  (ii)  the  result  of  that  act,  whether  (a)  the 
aggregate  of  created  things  (Wisd*  v.  18  ;  xvL  24;  Col*  i.  15  and 
probably  Rom,  viiL  19  C);  or  (£)  a  creature,  a  single  created  thing 
(Hcb.  iv*  1 3,  and  perhaps  Rom.  viii,  39,  q,  v*)* 

•afiopdTcu :  commonly  explained  to  mean  "are  dearly  seen1 
(*ara  with  intensive  force,  as  in  KQ7apavBdpuvt  xarayntlv) ;  so  Fri. 
Gra*-Thay.  Gif  &e*  It  may  however  relate  rather  to  the  direction 
of  sight,  4  are  surveyed/  1  contemplated 1  (;  are  under  observation 1 
Mottle)*  Both  senses  are  represented  in  the  two  places  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  LXX :  (i)  in  Job  x,  4  $  &nr<p  k  ; 


dttiios :  mairfnji  is  a  Divine  attribute  in  Wisd.  ti*  #3  (v*  L,  see 
below);  cf.  also  Wisd,  vii,  2 6  <!>*> rot  di&i ov,  Jude  6, 

The  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  created  world  to  the 
character  of  its  Author  is  as  old  as  the  Psalter,  Job  and  Isaiah: 
Pas,  six.  1  ;  xdv.  9  ;  cxliii.  5 ;  Is*  xlii.  5 ;  xlv.  1 S ;  Job  xii*  9 ; 
xx vl  14;  xxxvi*  24  ff. ;  Wisd*  ii*  23;  xiii.  i,5,&c*  It  is  common 
to  Greek  thought  as  well  as  Jewish:  Arist  Dt  Mundo  6  d^pfjTOf 
mm  avrw*  t Bt&prlTtn  [4  9i4e]  (Lid*).  This  argument  is  very 
fully  set  forth  by  Philo,  Di  Pram,  et  Pom.  7  (Mang,  ii*  415). 
After  describing  the  order  and  beauty  of  Nature  he  goes  on: 
*  Admiring  and  being  struck  with  amazement  at  these  things,  they 
arrived  ax  a  conception  consistent  with  what  they  had  seen,  that 
all  these  beauties  so  admirable  in  their  arrangement  have  not  come 
into  being  spontaneously  dTfliToprtT*er5tf»»Tfi  yrymw),  but  are  the 
work  of  some  Maker,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  Providence  (wpdw>ta*);  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  Creative  Power  (ri>  must  take  care  of  that  which 

has  come  into  being*  But  these  admirable  men  superior  as  they 
are  to  all  others,  as  I  said,  advanced  from  below  upwards  as  if 
by  a  kind  of  celestial  ladder  guessing  at  the  CreaLor  from  His 
works  by  probable  inference  (<ua  rumr  oLpaplov  «Xi puKOf  afro  r&v 

Mftybjv  iIkuti  p.tj  orojf  nfruptym  top 

§«t4rrjs :  =  Divine  Personality,  Btwnj r  =  Divine  nature  and 

properties :  i*  is  a  single  attribute,  tffionjr  is  a  summary  term 

for  those  other  attributes  which  constitute  Divinity :  the  word 
appears  to  Biblical  Gk.  first  in  Wisd*  xviii*  9  top  rijr  BudrtfTos 

§¥  ZUBivrm* 

Didymni  (M.  ii  11 ;  Migne,  ?.  (7.  xxxix,  664)  accuses  the  heretics  of 
leading  here,  and  it  it  found  in  one  MS*,  P. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  fttmnge  that  so  general  a  term  as  itidnp  should 
be  combined  with  a  term  denoting  a  particular  attribute  like  Jwajia*  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  narrow  down  Mny  tq 
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the  signification  of  the  divine  glory  or  splendour.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  word  was  not  used  because  it  seemed  inadequate  to  describe  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Divine  Nature  (Rogge.  Die  Ansckauungen  d.  Ap.  Panins 
von  d.  religios-HttL  Charakt .  d.  Hcidcntums ,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  10  Q 

els  t6  etvai :  els  r 6  denotes  here  not  direct  and  primary  purpose 
but  indirect,  secondary  or  conditional  purpose.  God  did  not 
design  that  man  should  sin ;  but  He  did  design  that  if  they  sinned 
they  should  be  without  excuse :  on  His  part  all  was  done  to 
give  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Himself.  Burton  however 
( Moods  and  Tenses ,  §411)  takes  els  t 6  here  as  expressing  not 
purpose  but  result,  because  of  the  causal  clause  which  follows. 
1  This  clause  could  be  forced  to  an  expression  of  purpose  only  by 
supposing  an  ellipsis  of  some  such  expression  as  *a\  ovreos  eUrur, 
and  seems  therefore  to  require  that  els  t6  eu*u  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  result'  There  is  force  in  this  reasoning,  though  the  use 
of  els  to  for  mere  result  is  not  we  believe  generally  recognized. 

21.  ih6£ acrav.  8o£a(a>  is  one  of  the  words  which  show  a  deepened 
significance  in  their  religious  and  Biblical  use.  In  classical  Greek 
in  accordance  with  the  slighter  sense  of  86(a  it  merely  =  4  to  form 
an  opinion  about '  (8o£a(6pevos  &8ikos,  4  held  to  be  unrighteous,'  Plato, 
Rep .  588  B) ;  then  later  with  a  gradual  rise  of  signification  4  to  do 
honour  to  ’  or  4  praise '  (*V  apery  8e8o£aopevoi  Slvdpes  Polyb.  VI.  liii. 
10).  And  so  in  LXX  and  N.  T.  with  a  varying  sense  according 
to  the  subject  to  whom  it  is  applied :  (i)  Of  the  honour  done  by 
man  to  man  (Esth.  iiL  I  * do^aaev  6  fiaoiXevs  ’Apra£ep£rjs  *Apd»)  J 
(ii)  Of  that  which  is  done  by  man  to  God  (Lev.  x.  3  ev  ndoy  rjj 
a  way  ary  y  8o$ao0rj(rofMu) ;  (iii)  Of  the  glory  bestowed  on  man  by  God 
(Rom.  viii.  30  ots  ediKalaoe,  tovtovs  ko\  e&6£aae)  j  (iv)  In  a  sense 
specially  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  glory,  whether  of  the  Father  by  His  own  act 
(Jo.  xii.  28),  or  of  the  Son  by  His  own  act  (Jo.  xi.  4),  or  of  the  Son 
by  the  act  of  the  Father  (Jo.  vii.  39;  xii.  16,  23,  &c.),  or  of  the 
Father  by  the  Incarnate  Son  (Jo.  xiiL  31 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xvii.  1,  4,  &c.). 

4fiaT<u<£0T)o>aK,  4  were  frustrated/  4  rendered  futile.'  In  LXX  rd 
pdraia  =  4  idols '  as  4  things  of  nought.'  The  two  words  occur 
together  in  2  Kings  xvii.  15  *al  enopevOrjoav  onioa  to>n  paraltov  xai 

fparaiwdrjaav. 

SiaXoyiojiois :  as  usually  in  LXX  and  N.  T.  in  a  bad  sense  of 
4  perverse,  self-willed,  reasonings  or  speculations '  (cf.  Hatch,  Ess. 
m  Bibl.  Gk.  p.  8). 

Comp.  Enoch  xcix.  8,  9  4  And  they  will  become  godless  by  reason  of  the 
foolishness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  eyes  will  be  blinded  through  the  fear  of 
their  hearts  and  through  visions  in  their  dreams.  Through  these  they  will 
become  godless  and  fearful,  because  they  work  all  their  works  in  a  lie  and 
they  worship  a  stone.1 

aapSia  :  the  most  comprehensive  term  for  the  human  faculties. 
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the  seat  of  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  2  ;  x.  1) ;  will  (1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  vii.  37  ; 
cf.  Rom.  xvi.  18);  thoughts  (Rom.  x.  6,  8).  Physically  * ap&ia 
belongs  to  the  av\ayx*a  (2  Cor.  vi.  11,  12);  the  conception  of  its 
functions  being  connected  with  the  Jewish  idea  that  life  resided  in 
the  blood :  morally  it  is  neutral  in  its  character,  so  that  it  may  be 
either  the  home  of  lustful  desires  (Rom.  i.  24),  or  of  the  Spirit 
(Rom.  v.  5). 

28.  i|XXa{ar  iv:  an  imitation  of  a  Heb.  construction:  cf.  Ps. 
c vL  (cv.)  20  ;  also  for  the  expression  Jer.  ii.  1 1  (DeL  ad  loc.)  &c. 
Uiaw  =  ‘manifested  perfection.’  See  on  iii.  23. 

Comp,  with  this  Terse  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  ao  (Mang.  ii.  161)  of  rav 
0§bv  MaraXiwdms  tovs  ififvdarvvfWVT  tdrj/Atovpyrjaap,  <p$aprt if?  teal  ytyrjrais 
odaiais  rtyw  rov  dyeyyrov  teal  dtpOdprow  wp6apr)<rty  impqfiiaayrts :  also  Ds  Ebriet. 
28  (Mang.  t.  374)  wap*  t  teal  deowkatrrttv  dp£aptvos  dyakfiarmw’  teal  (oavary  teal 
ik Aar  pntpUnr  dptbpvparw  vkcus  Btcupopotf  rtrexyerevpiyaiv  Mariwkrjat  rtyr 
oUeovftivyv  .  .  .  mrupydaaro  rb  ivavrloy  ait  wpooeSbtnjaev,  dvrl  bmbrrjros 
dal  Qua* — rb  ydp  wokv$toy  h  rail  rant  dtppov&ty  ypv\aAs  dOebrrjs,  teal  Otov  rtfirjs 
dkoyefariy  ol  rd  Orrjrd  Oeifaravres — olt  ovtc  i^ptetatv  ijklov  teal  afk^rijs  .  .  . 
thedvas  B  wkdaaa&m,  dkk*  ijdq  teal  dkdyoit  (fans  Mai  efntroit  rrj<s  raw  dtpOaprw 
r%fdp  furidooaw. 

24.  wapISaiKcr:  three  times  repeated,  here,  in  ver.  26  and  in 
ver.  28.  These  however  do  not  mark  so  many  distinct  stages  in 
the  punishment  of  the  heathen  ;  it  is  all  one  stage.  Idolatry  leads 
to  moral  corruption  which  may  take  different  forms,  but  in  all  is 
a  proof  of  God’s  displeasure.  Gif.  has  proved  that  the  force  of 
nap&miuy  is  not  merely  permissive  (Chrys.  Theodrt.  Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through  God  permitting  men  to  have  their  way;  or  privative , 
through  His  withdrawing  His  gracious  aid ;  but  judicial ,  the  appro¬ 
priate  punishment  of  their  defection  :  it  works  automatically,  one 
evil  leading  to  another  by  natural  sequence. 

This  is  s  Jewish  doctrine :  Pirqi  A  both ,  iv.  a  4  Every  fulfilment  of  duty  is 
rewarded  by  another,  and  every  transgression  is  punished  by  another  * ;  Shab- 
bath  104*  ‘  Whosoever  strives  to  keep  himself  pure  receives  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  whosoever  will  be  impure  to  him  is  it  [the  door  of  vice]  thrown 
open  * ;  Jerus.  Talmud,  *  He  who  erects  a  fence  round  himself  is  fenced,  and 
he  who  gives  himself  over  is  given  over  *  (from  Delitzsch,  Notes  on  Heb. 
Version  of  Ep.  to  Rom.).  The  Jews  held  that  the  heathen  because  of  their 
rejection  of  the  Law  were  wholly  abandoned  by  God :  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
withdrawn  from  them  (Weber,  Altsyn*  Theol.  p.  66). 

4r  ofoots  N  A  BCD*,  several  cursives;  iv  iavroU  DcEFGKLP, 
4c.,  printed  editions  of  Fathers,  Orig.  Chrys.  Theodrt.,  Vulg.  (us 
contumeliis  adficiant  corpora  sua  in  spsis).  The  balance  is  strongly 

•  Similarly  Adrian,  an  Antiochene  writer  (c.  440  a.d.)  in  his  Ehrayoryi)  rfi 
rds  Otitis  ypcupas,  a  classified  collection  of  figures  and  modes  of  speech  em¬ 
ployed  in  Holy  Scripture,  refers  this  verse  to  the  head  ini  twv  dvOpotwtvwv 
momwv  Mvy xitpyatv  rov  0 sow  its  vpd£t*  adroit  kiytv  iweibi)  Mtkfarai  Swvapcvos, 

rovro  o it  vacf. 
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in  favour  of  avroU.  With  this  reading  dnpdleotiai  is  pass.,  and  o 
twTols  =  *  among  them  ’ :  with  «V  cavroU.  drip,  is  mid.  (as  Vulg.). 

On  the  forms,  avrov,  afrrov  and  iavrov  see  Buttmann,  Gr.  of  N.  T.  Gk.  (tc. 
Thayer)  p.  u  i ;  Hort,  Ini  rod.  y  Notes  on  Orthography,  p.  144. 

In  N.  T.  Greek  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  disuse  of  strong  reflexive  forms. 
Simple  possession  is  most  commonly  expressed  by  avrov,  airnjty  &c. :  only 
where  the  reflexive  character  is  emphasized  (not  merely  suum ,  but  summ 
ipsims)  is  iavrov  used  (hence  the  importance  of  such  phrases  as  rbv  iatrrov 
vldv  wifapas  Rom.  viii.  3).  Some  critics  have  denied  the  existence  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  aspirated  atrov  :  and  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  certain  proof  of 
aspiration  (such  as  the  occurrence  before  it  of  or  an  elided  preposition; 
in  early  MSS.  breathings  are  rare),  but  in  a  few  strong  cases,  where  the 
omission  of  the  aspirate  would  be  against  all  Greek  usage,  it  is  retained  by 
WH.  (e.g.  in  Jo.  iu  34;  Lk.  xxiii.  is). 

25.  oTtivss  ;  3<rm,  often  called  *  rel.  of  quality/  (i)  denotes 
a  single  object  with  reference  to  its  kind,  its  nature,  its  capacities, 
its  character  (‘  one  who/  ‘  being  of  such  a  kind  as  that ’) ;  and  thus 
(ii)  it  frequently  makes  the  adjectival  sentence  assign  a  cause  for 
the  main  sentence  :  it  is  used  like  quiy  or  quippe  qut\  with  subj. 

tV  dXVjdciav  .  .  .  tw  ijrcuhci :  abstr.  for  concrete,  for  r6v  dX rfi&bv 
0 €09  .  .  .  rots  yfrevbetn  Ocois,  cf.  I  TheSS.  i.  9. 

iatpdoBrjtray.  This  use  of  aefidCiaSai  is  an  Sna(  Xtydfuwov  ;  the 
common  form  is  trcpeaBcu  (see  Va.). 

wapd  tAk  KTioarra  =  not  merely  1  more  than  the  Creator '  (a  force 
which  the  preposition  might  bear),  but  4 passing  by  the  Creator 
altogether/  ‘  to  the  neglect  of  the  Creator/ 

Cf.  Philo,  De  Murid.  Opif.  7  (Mangey,  i.  a)  nvh  ydp  rbv  nbapm  paKXor  4) 
rbv  Kooponoibv  Oavpdoavrts  (Loesner). 

3s  i<mv  euXoytjTds.  Doxologies  like  this  are  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  Talmud,  and  are  a  spontaneous  expression  of  devout  feeling 
called  forth  either  by  the  thought  of  God’s  adorable  perfections  or 
sometimes  (as  here)  by  the  forced  mention  of  that  which  reverence 
would  rather  hide. 

27.  diroXapPdvorres  :  ano\.=  (i)  ‘to  receive  back 9  (as  in  Luke  vi. 
34) ;  (ii)  ‘  to  receive  one's  due 1  (as  in  Luke  xxiii.  41) ;  and  so  here. 

28.  &oKi'paoaK :  boKipafa  =  (i)  ‘to  test’  (1  Cor.  iii.  13,  Ac.); 
(ii)  ‘  to  approve  after  testing’  (so  here;  and  ii.  18 ;  xiv.  aa,  Ac.); 
similarly  ddoicipov  =  4  rejected  after  testing/  ‘  reprobate/ 

iv  47riyv«S<m  :  cir/yvoMrif  =  ‘  after  knowledge f :  hence  (i)  recogni¬ 
tion  (vb.  =  4  to  recognize/  Matt.  vii.  16;  xvii.  ia,  Ac.);  (^‘ad¬ 
vanced  *  or  ‘  further  knowledge/  ‘  full  knowledge/  See  esp.  Sp. 
Comm .  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 2  ;  Lft.  on  Phil.  i.  9. 

vouv  ==  the  reasoning  faculty,  esp.  as  concerned  with  moral 
action,  the  intellectual  part  of  conscience :  vovs  and  awtibrjtns  are 
combined  in  Tit.  i.  15  :  uovs  may  be  either  bad  or  good ;  for  the 
good  sense  see  Rom.  xii.  a  ;  Eph.  iv.  23. 
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*4  •o9i]«oi'to  :  a  technical  term  with  the  Stoics,  *  what  is  morally 
fitting ' ;  cf.  also  a  Macc.  vi.  4. 

39.  We  must  beware  of  attempting  to  force  the  catalogue 
which  follows  into  a  logical  order,  though  here  and  there  a  certain 
amount  of  grouping  is  noticeable.  The  first  four  are  general 
terms  for  wickedness ;  then  follows  a  group  headed  by  the  al  liters- 
time  4>(Wou,  with  other  kindred  vices ;  then  two  forms  of 

backbiting;  then  a  group  in  descending  climax  of  sins  of  arro¬ 
gance  ;  then  a  someu  hat  miscellaneous  assortment,  in  which  again 
alliteration  plays  a  part 

dSuua ;  a  comprehensive  term,  including  all  that  follows, 
wopreta ;  om,  W  ABCK;  probably  suggested  by  similarity  in 
SOUnd  tO  ftQPrjpiq* 

woOTIptf  :  contams  the  idea  of  ‘active  mischief  (Hatch,  BtbL  Gk< 
p-  77  L;  Trench,  Syn.  p.  303).  Dr.  T*  K.  Abbott  (Essays,  p,  97) 
rather  contests  the  assignment  of  this  specific  meaning  to  ; 

and  no  doubt  the  use  of  the  word  is  extremely  wide  :  but  where 
definition  is  needed  it  is  in  this  direction  that  it  must  be  sought 

:  as  compared  with  wxn^pia  denotes  rather  inward  vicious* 
aess  of  disposition  (Trench,  Syn.  p.  36  f.}. 

The  MSS,  very  is  to  the  order  of  the  three  wordi  wovrjpl^  vA#on£fg, 

WH  Uxt  RV.  retain  this  order  with  BL,  dee*,  Hard.  Arm*,  Bat.  Greg.- 
Nyta.  mi  l  Tbch,  WH.  mmrg<  read  votrrjp.  xax.  wktm.  with  ft  A,  Pesh*  ml  : 
WH.  marg.  alto  tecogttiies  xtut.  vavrjp.  w\*o <r*  with  C,  Boh.  ml. 

wk*0v«{i^.  Do  the  attempt  which  U  sometimes  made  to  give  to  this  word 
the  sente  of  1  impurity  *  tee  lit*  oa  Col.  hi,  5*  The  word  itself  means  only 
1  selfish  greed/  which  may  however  be  exhibited  under  circumstances  where 
la  purity  lie*  near  at  bud;  e.g.  in  1  The»,  iv.  6  mktmwmi*  i*  wed  of 
adultery,  but  rather  U  a  wrong  done  to  another  than  as  a  vice* 

■  a*OT|0ctaf :  the  tendency  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon 
everything  (Arist.  Eket*  1L  13;  cf.  Trench*  p.  38).  The  word 
occurs  several  times  in  3  and  4  Maccabees. 

30,  MTaXi£Xou«,  The  idea  of  secresy  is  contained  in 

the  first  of  these  words,  not  in  the  second:  susurratora 

Cjpf.  Lticif*  Ambrstr*  susurrones  Aug*  Vulg, ;  *arnX.  detractor  a 
Cypr.  Aug,  Vulg.,  de  tree  ta  tores  (detract-)  Luc  if.  Ambrstr,  aL 

tcoorvyiLf  t  may  be  either  (i)  passive,  Deo  adtbiki  Vulg*:  so 
Mey*  Weiss  Fri*  Oltr,  Lips,  Lid.  ;  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the 
constant  meaning  in  class,  Gk.,  where  the  word  is  not  uncommon ; 
or  (it)  active*  Dei  osores  —  abhor  rentes  Deo  Cypr* :  so  Euthym.-Zig. 
(rovr  rfir  0t&*  ^u«n>vvraf)t  Tyn,  and  other  English  versions  not  derived 
from  Vulg.f  also  Gif  Go,  Va.t  with  some  support  from  Clem*  Rom, 
ad  Cor ,  xxxv.  5,  who  in  paraphrasing  this  passage  uses  foovTvyla 
dearly  with  an  active  signification*  though  he  follows  it  by  (mry^rol 
vw  e*y.  As  one  among  a  catalogue  of  vices  this  would  give  the 
more  pointed  sense,  unless  we  might  suppose  that  dfoc-rvyri*  had 
come  to  have  a  meaning  like  our  4  desperadoes/  The  three  terms 
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which  follow  remind  us  of  the  bullies  and  braggarts  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage.  For  the  distinction  between  them  see  Trench,  Sjm. 
P-  95  ff- 

It  is  well  preserved  in  the  Cyprianic  Latin,  tniuriosi ,  tvperbi,  iactanta  mi . 
For  the  last  phrase  Lncif.  has  gloriantes ;  either  would  be  better  than  the 
common  rendering  olatos  (Cod.  Clarom.  Cod.  Boem.  Ambrstr.  Aug.  Vulg.). 

vrrcp'f)4>avos.  Mayor  (on  Jas.  iv.  6)  derives  this  word  from  the  adjectival 
form  vwfpos  (rather  than  irnlp  Trench)  and  <pcuyuj  comparing  iKatfnj&oXos  from 
fkcupot  and  /SdAAw :  he  explains  it  as  meaning  *  conspicuous  beyond  others/ 

*  outshining  them/  and  so  1  proud/  1  haughty  see  his  note  and  the  exx. 
there  quoted  from  Ecclus.  and  Pss.  Sol. 

81.  dwwfrovt :  dawubrjrovt  (4  without  conscience  ’)  Euthym.-Zig.  How 
closely  the  two  words  cvvtois  and  awtityoit  are  related  will  appear  from 
Polyb.  XVIIL  xx vL  13  ouMs  otrron  oCt§  fldprvt  iorl  <po(3tpds  obrt  mmrfyyopm 
8«* vor  an  4j  avvtoit  f  kymroutama  nut  iteaoranf  jfnrxpxt.  [But  is  not  this 
a  gloss,  on  the  text  of  Polyb.  ?  It  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Cod.  Urbin.] 

AowMtovs,  ‘  false  to  their  engagements  ’  (<rw#j*cu) ;  cf.  Jer.  iii.  7, 

LXX. 

&cnt6vhov%  after  aardpyovs  (Trench,  Syn.  p.  95  ff.)  is  added 
from  a  Tim.  iii.  3  [C  K  L  P]. 

82.  oinvcs  :  see  on  ver.  25  above. 

t&  Siaaicdfia :  prob.  in  the  first  instance  (i)  a  declaration  that 
a  thing  is  durcuoM  fro  due alcofui  tov  v6pav  =  *  that  which  the  Law  lays 
down  as  right/  Rom.  viii.  4] ;  hence,  ‘  an  ordinance  ’  (Luke  i.  6 ; 
Rom.  ii.  a6 ;  Heb.  ix.  1,  10) ;  or  (ii)  4  a  declaration  that  a  person 
is  ducoiof/  4 a  verdict  of  not  guilty/  4 an  acquittal*:  so  esp.  in 
St  Paul  (e.g.  Rom.  v.  16).  But  see  also  note  on  p.  31. 

iwvyvforrss  :  4wsyis4o*orrff  (B)  80,  WH.  marg. 

nmouoiv  .  . .  owcuSokoi 0<n.  There  has  been  some  disturbance  of 
the  text  here  :  B,  and  apparently  Clem.  Rom.,  have  votovrrtt . . . 
aweu&oKovvm ;  and  so  too  D  E  Vulg.  (am.  fuld.)  Orig.-lat  Lucif. 
and  other  Latin  Fathers,  but  inserting,  non  intelUxerunl  (om z 
tvorjarav  D).  WH.  obelize  the  common  text  as  prob.  corrupt :  they 
think  that  it  involves  an  anticlimax,  because  to  applaud  an  action 
in  others  is  not  so  bad  as  to  do  it  oneself ;  but  from  another  point 
of  view  to  set  up  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  vice  is  worse  than 
to  yield  for  the  moment  to  temptation  (see  the  quotation  from 
Apollinaris  below).  If  the  participles  are  wrong  they  have  probably 
been  assimilated  mechanically  to  npaa-ooms.  Note  that  nouiv  = 
facert ,  to  produce  a  certain  result ;  irpdao-ci*  =  agere,  to  act  as 
moral  agent :  there  may  be  also  some  idea  of  repeated  action. 

owcuSoKouai  denotes  4  hearty  approval  *  (Rendall  on  Acts  xxiL 
20,  in  Expos.  1888,  ii  209) ;  cf.  1  Macc.  i.  57  wvcv&mmi  ry  v6py : 
the  word  occurs  four  times  besides  in  N.  T.  (Luke,  Epp.  Paul.). 

Af*y6r§poi  84  wonjpol,  «ra2  6  mr&pgas,  xat  6  owlpapdnr.  row  84  voeefr 
f4  owcv&oMtur  x*ip°v  ti$tjoi  mvd  r 6  k*yoM*vovt  c l  lOtmptit  nki 
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#vr{rp«x* »  avrf.  &  pir  ydp  TOiSnr,  pf&vatv  r<p  wdSfi,  j^rraroi  rrjt  vpd(*w 
6  Si  ffwcvSomShr,  itrrdt  &v  rov  wdOovt,  wonjpiq  xpajfi*vost  <TWTpi\€i  r $  *axjp 
(Apollinaris  in  Cramer's  Catena). 

St.  Paul's  Description  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Heathen  World. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  from  St.  Paul  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  different  forms  of  idolatry  or  a  comparison  of  the 
morality  of  heathen  religions,  such  as  is  now  being  instituted  in  the 
Comparative  Science  of  Religion.  For  this  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  data  which  has 
only  become  possible  within  the  present  century  and  is  still  far  from 
complete.  St.  Paul  looks  at  things  with  the  insight  of  a  religious 
teacher ;  he  describes  facts  which  he  sees  around  him ;  and  he  con¬ 
nects  these  facts  with  permanent  tendencies  of  human  nature  and 
with  principles  which  are  apparent  in  the  Providential  government 
of  the  world. 

The  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  with  the  Law  of  Moses  in  his  hand, 
could  not  but  revolt  at  the  vices  which  he  found  prevailing  among 
the  heathen.  He  turned  with  disgust  from  the  circus  and  the 
theatre  (Weber,  Altsyn .  Theol.  pp.  58,  68).  He  looked  upon  the 
heathen  as  given  over  especially  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  those 
which  St.  Paul  recounts  in  this  chapter.  So  far  have  they  gone  as 
to  lose  their  humanity  altogether  and  become  like  brute  beasts 
(ibid.  p.  67  f.).  The  Jews  were  like  a  patient  who  was  sick  but 
with  hope  of  recovery.  Therefore  they  had  a  law  given  to  them  to 
be  a  check  upon  their  actions.  The  Heathen  were  like  a  patient 
who  was  sick  unto  death  and  beyond  all  hope,  on  whom  therefore 
the  physician  put  no  restrictions  (ibid.  p.  69). 

The  Christian  teacher  brought  with  him  no  lower  standard,  and 
his  verdict  was  not  less  sweeping.  ‘The  whole  world/  said  St. 
John,  1  lieth  in  wickedness/  rather  perhaps,  ‘in  [the  power  of]  the 
Wicked  One*  (1  Jo.  v.  19).  And  St  Paul  on  his  travels  must 
have  come  across  much  to  justify  the  denunciations  of  this  chapter. 
He  saw  that  idolatry  and  licence  went  together.  He  knew  that 
the  heathen  myths  about  their  gods  ascribed  to  them  all  manner 
of  immoralities.  The  lax  and  easy-going  anthropomorphism  of 
Hellenic  religion  and  the  still  more  degraded  representations,  with 
at  times  still  more  degraded  worship,  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the 
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East,  were  thrown  into  dark  relief  by  his  own  severe  conception  of 
the  Divine  Holiness.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  give  the 
account  he  does  of  this  degeneracy.  The  lawless  fancies  of  men 
invented  their  own  divinities.  Such  gods  as  these  left  them  free  to 
follow  their  own  unbridled  passions.  And  the  Majesty  on  High, 
angered  at  their  wilful  disloyalty,  did  not  interfere  to  check  their 
downward  career. 

It  is  all  literally  true.  The  human  imagination,  following  its 
own  devices,  projects  even  into  the  Pantheon  the  streak  of  evil  by 
which  it  is  itself  disfigured.  And  so  the  mischief  is  made  worse, 
because  the  worshipper  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  the  objects  of 
his  worship.  It  was  in  the  strict  sense  due  to  supernatural  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  religion  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian  was  kept 
clear  of  these  corrupt  and  corrupting  features.  The  state  of  the 
Pagan  world  betokened  the  absence,  the  suspension  or  with¬ 
holding,  of  such  supernatural  influence ;  and  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  belief  that  it  was  judicially  inflicted. 

At  the  same  time,  though  in  this  passage,  where  St.  Paul  is 
measuring  the  religious  forces  in  the  world,  he  speaks  without 
limitation  or  qualification,  it  is  clear  from  other  contexts  that  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  insufficiency  of  Pagan  creeds  did  not  make  him 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  good  that  there  might  be  in  Pagan  characters. 
In  the  next  chapter  he  distinctly  contemplates  the  case  of  Gentiles 
who  being  without  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  who  find  in 
their  consciences  a  substitute  for  external  law  (ii.  14,  15).  He 
frankly  allows  that  the  4  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature  *  put  to 
shame  the  Jew  with  all  his  greater  advantages  (ii.  26-29).  We 
therefore  cannot  say  that  a  priori  reasoning  or  prejudice  makes 
him  untrue  to  facts.  The  Pagan  world  was  not  wholly  bad.  It 
had  its  scattered  and  broken  lights,  which  the  Apostle  recognizes 
with  the  warmth  of  genuine  sympathy.  But  there  can  be  equally 
little  doubt  that  the  moral  condition  of  Pagan  civilization  was  such 
as  abundantly  to  prove  his  main  proposition,  that  Paganism  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  reforming  and  regenerating  mankind. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  which  however  does  not 
add  much  beyond  what  lies  fairly  upon  the  surface :  Rogge,  Du 
Anschauungen  d.  Ap.  Paulus  von  d.  religios-silllichen  Charakier  d 
Heidentums ,  Leipzig,  1888. 
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If  the  tUtements  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  taken  at  once  as  supplying  the  place 
of  scientific  inquiry  from  the  side  of  the  Comparative  History  of  Religion,  so 
neither  can  they  be  held  to  furnish  data  which  can  be  utilized  just  as  they 
stand  by  the  historian.  The  standard  which  St.  Paul  applies  is  not  that  of 
the  historian  but  of  the  preacher.  He  does  not  judge  by  the  average  level  of 
moral  attainment  at  different  epochs  but  by  the  ideal  standard  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  attained.  A  calm  and  dispassionate  weighing  of  the  facts,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  authorities,  will  be  found  in  Friedlinder, 
SiiUmgwuhkkt*  Roms,  Leipzig,  1869- 1871. 


Use  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  Chapter  /. 

I.  18-33.  In  two  places  in  Epist  to  Romans,  ch.  i  and  ch.  ix,  there  are 
dear  indications  of  the  use  bv  the  Apostle  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Such 
indications  are  not  wanting  elsewhere,  but  we  have  thought  it  best  to  call 
attention  to  them  especially  at  the  points  where  they  are  most  continuous  and 
mott  striking.  We  begin  by  placing  side  by  side  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
and  that  of  the  earlier  work  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 


Romans. 

L  SO.  fd  ydp  Mpara  akrov  dwd  rrf- 
««h  mdopum  rocs  sot^/iaffi  woovfxtva 
mBaparm, 


f  r»  df&ot  drw  dvm/uut  aal  Bttdrrjr 


do  rk  mkrekt  dyawoXoy^rowr 

31.  IpucraduBrjaar  4 v  rocs  8«aAayio- 
pmo  a&rSnr.  Kai  iaaorloBy  ij  davrtrot 
c£r£r  napkin. 

33.  ^assorm  drat  oofoi  kpmpdr- 

§1*wr 


33.  sal  4X\a{ar  Hfr  Wfav  rov  df- 
Baprov  0c  ov  4r  dpawpari  *Ik 6vm  <f  Bap¬ 
rov  byBpdna*  aai  wiruvSto  aai  rtrpa- 
wdtmr  cai  Igrrrfir. 


9  The  more  recent  editors  as  a  rule 
read  ld*drrjrot  with  the  uncials  and 
Gen.  i.  36  f. ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  they  are  right:  Cod.  348  em¬ 
bodies  very  ancient  elements  and  the 
context  generally  favours  dldtdrrfrou 
It  will  would  not  be  certain  that  St 


Wisdom. 

xiii.  I.  Mai  Ik  tSjv  bpojpbw  AyaB&w 
oiiK  toxpaav  tldivau  rdv  6vra  oirrt  roct 
iprfott  vpooixorrtt  ioiyrwoar  rbv 
T*xyiTqv. 

xiii.  5.  Ik  ydp  poyiBovt  Kai  KaXXovrj 1 
ktwh&twv  dyaXdyon  6  ytvtoiovpydt 
airaiy  Btojpurm . 

ii  33.  [8  0<ds  lamer#  .  .  .  rbv  &v9po*- 
WOV  .  .  .  C Ik6vO  Tjjs  l&lai  djUkuTTJTOt 9 
(Cod.  348  */.,  Method.  Athan.  Epiph. ; 
Ihbrrjiot  KAB,  Clem.-Alex.  See.) 
iwwyoiv.] 

xviii.  9.  t8v  rrjs  BtiSrrjrot  vdpov. 

xiii.  8.  wdXtv  84  ovd’  avrol  arvryvob 
oroi. 

xiii.  I .  pdreum  ydp  vdv res  dvBpotvot 
(pvoti,  oft  su pr\v  B§ ov  dyvwoia  ”f*. 

xii.  24.  Mai  ydp  rmtv  wXavrjs  &Swv 
puutpuT§pov  iw\ayr]6rjaay  Btom  hnoXap 1- 
fidvov res  rd  Kai  iv  (qlots  ratv  i\9pwv 
an  pa,  rrjwlwv  duerjv  dxppdvojv  ip*vo8tr- 
TCS. 

xii.  I.  rd  &<p0apr6v  aov  irifvpa. 

xiv.  8.  rd  84  <p$aprdv  Qtbt  uvopd- 
oBrj. 

xiii.  10.  raXaivupot  84  Kai  iv  vtKpoit 
al  IXviti cs  avrcjv,  oinvtt  iK&Xtoa* 
Icovr  ipyn  xuf**>v  dyBpdntwv. 

Paul  had  this  passage  in  his  mind. 

f  The  parallel  here  is  not  quite 
exact.  St.  Paul  says, 1  They  did  know 
but  relinquished  their  knowledge,’ 
Wisd.  ‘They  ought  to  have  known 
but  did  not* 
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ziii.  13,  la.  dwtiicaotv  afrrd  clean 
drBpaiwov,  4  Ti*l  dipotajctr 

axrru. 

15.  ofnrcf  /urlj\\a£tur  r^r  dk^fBuar  xiii.  17  sqq.  obit  aioxyvmu  rm 
rov  Scov  tw  r$  if/Mct,  ml  lot oBif*  cufoxy  opookakanr  ted  vtpi  ptr  byit las 
oar  teal  Ik&rptvoar  rjj  mtIou  vapd  r6r  t6  doBtvi 9  IriKaXtircu,  wtpl  SI  (ojtjs  rh 
sTtaaPTO.  rticpor  d£iot  x. f.  A. 

ziv.  II.  8*d  tovto  eal  Ir  #IMiAocs 
(Bvoir  IwtOKowjf  lorat,  Sri  ir  trio  pan 
Ocov  (If  (Mtkvypa  lytvrfBrjoar. 

ziv.  21.  tA  iMotv6mjTo»  dropa  JUBots 
tea l  {vkott  wtpi iBtoar, 

94.  8ti  wap4Bwccv  k,t.K  ziv.  12.  dpxh  J&P  ooprtlas  %  twirmm 

96.  rovro  wapiBomtr  a.  r.  A.  tlSukoir,  tbplotit  Si  avra/v  <p$op&  (mjs. 

ziv.  16.  (fra  ir  xp^7  teparvrBlr  t6 
dot  fils  (Bos  d /t  rdpot  l^vkayBri, 

ziv.  22.  « It  obis  rjpxto*  to  vAora- 
oOai  wtpl  ri )r  rov  Btov  yrwciy,  dkkd  u al 
Iv  ptydktp  (urrtt  dyrolas  wokipqi  ri 
rooavra  teaxa.  tlpfjrrjv  wpooayoptvovotr, 
23. 4  y dp  Tticvsxpdrovi  r«A«rd»  $  Mpvfta 
pvorfipta  4  Ippnytis  IfaAAxur  B  to  pair 
xwpovs  dyorrttf  24.  o&rf  £touf  ofir# 
ydpovs  xaBapov *  In  <pvkaeoovoir,  Ire- 
pot  8*  I rtpor  4)  Aoxuf  draipu  $  roOtbo* 
6bvr§. 

99.  wtwkrfpoipirovs  wdori  d&fflf,  *0-  25.  vdrra  81  Iwiplg  Ix«  aXpa  xai 

rrjpiq,  vk*ovt(i<h  isaisify  ptsrrovs  <f>B6vov,  <p6vm  ekowij  iscd  B6ko%  tpBopd,  dwiorta, 
spdroVf  (pi&os,  Sdkovj  icaitoijBt'ias ,  ^<0u*  rapaxot,  iwiop*iaf  Bdpvfio s  dyaBwrf 
ptOTdst  Karakdkovt,  Btoorvytis,  v&pi-  26.  \6psros  dpnjo'ia*,  \fAixuir  ptaopds , 
<rrds,  ivtpijipdrovt,  dka(dras9  i<f>fvp<rds  ytrtotws  (sez)  Irakkayf],  ydpavr  &ra£ ia, 
kcuswV)  7 ovtvoiv  dwttBcis,  dovrtTov f,  poi\ («*  *al  de^cta. 

<Urvr0(rovt.  d<TT(J/ryouy,  dvtktbpovtu.  ,  ,  „  , 

27.  d  ydp  r«r  dvaiwpojy  tlbwXoir 
BprjOKtla  wavrds  dp\ ^  kojcov  moi  curio 
«cu  vtpas  lorlr. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  there  can  be  no  question  of 
direct  quotation,  on  the  other  hand  the  resemblance  is  so  strong  both  as  to 
the  main  lines  of  the  argument  (i.  Natural  religion  discarded,  ii.  idolatry, 
iii.  catalogue  of  immorality)  and  in  the  details  of  thought  and  to  some 
eztent  of  ezpression  as  to  make  it  clear  that  at  some  time  in  his  life  St.  Paul 
must  have  bestowed  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom  a  considerable  amount  of 
study. 

[Compare  the  note  on  ix.  19-29  below,  also  an  essay  by  E.  Grafe  in 
Thcol.  Abhandlungen  C.  von  Weiudcher  gewidmet ,  Freiburg,  i.  B.  1892, 
p.  251  ff.  In  this  essay  will  be  found  a  summary  of  previous  discussions  of 
the  question  and  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  St  Paul's  indebtedness  which 
agrees  substantially  with  that  expressed  above.  It  did  not  extend  to  any  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  affected  the  form  rather  than  the 
matter  of  the  arguments  to  which  it  did  extend.  Rom.  L  18-32,  ix.  19-23 
are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.] 

X  A.V.  expands  this  as  *  [spiritual]  had  something  to  do  in  suggesting  the 

fornication  * ;  and  so  most  modems.  thought  of  St.  PauL 

but  even  so  the  phrase  might  have 
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TRANSITION  FROM  GENTILE  TO  JEW.  BOTH 
ALIKE  GUILTY. 

H.  1-10.  This  state  of  things  puts  out  of  court  the  \Jewisfi\ 
critic  who  is  himself  fto  better  than  the  Gentile .  He  can 
claim  no  exemption ,  but  only  aggravates  his  sin  by  im¬ 
penitence  (w.1-5).  Strict  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all— 
the  Jew  coming  first  then  the  Gentile  (w.  6-1 1).  The  Jew, 
will  be  judged  by  the  Law  of  Moses ,  the  Gentile  by  the  Law 
of  Conscience ,  at  the  Great  Assize  which  Christ  will  hold 
(w.  13-16). 

1  The  Gentile  sinner  is  without  excuse ;  and  his  critic — who¬ 
ever  he  may  be — is  equally  without  excuse,  even  though  [like 
the  Jew]  he  imagines  himself  to  be  on  a  platform  of  lofty  superiority. 
No  such  platform  really  exists.  In  fact  the  critic  only  passes 
sentence  upon  himself,  for  by  the  fact  of  his  criticism  he  shows  that 
he  can  distinguish  accurately  between  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
own  conduct  is  identical  with  that  which  he  condemns.  *  And  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  at  his  conduct  that  God  will  look.  The 
standard  of  His  judgement  is  reality,  and  not  a  man's  birth  or 
status  as  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  *Do  you  suppose — you  Jewish 
critic,  who  are  so  ready  to  sit  in  judgement  on  those  who  copy  your 
own  example — do  you  suppose  that  a  special  exemption  will  be 
made  in  your  favour,  and  that  you  personally  (<rv  emphatic)  will 
escape  ?  4  Or  are  you  presuming  upon  all  that  Abundant  goodness, 
iorbearance,  and  patience  with  which  God  delays  His  punishment 
of  sin  ?  If  so,  you  make  a  great  mistake.  The  object  of  that  long- 
suffering  is  not  that  you  may  evade  punishment  but  only  to  induce 
you  to  repent.  *  While  you  with  that  callous  impenitent  heart  of 
yours  are  heaping  up  arrears  of  Wrath,  which  will  burst  upon  you 
in  the  Day  of  Wrath,  when  God  will  stand  revealed  in  His  character 
as  the  Righteous  Judge.  •  The  principle  of  His  judgement  is  clear 
and  simple.  He  will  render  to  every  man  his  due,  by  no  fictitious 
standard  (such  as  birth  or  status)  but  strictly  according  to  what 
he  has  done.  7  To  those  who  by  steady  persistence  in  a  life-work 
of  good  strive  for  the  deathless  glories  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
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He  will  give  that  for  which  they  strive,  viz.  eternal  life.  #But  to 
those  mutinous  spirits  who  are  disloyal  to  the  right  and  loyal  only 
to  unrighteousness,  for  such  there  is  in  store  anger  and  fury, 
•  galling,  nay  crushing,  pain:  for  every  human  being  they  are  in 
store,  who  carries  out  to  the  end  his  course  of  evil,  whether  he 
be  Jew  or  whether  he  be  Gentile — the  Jew  again  having  prece¬ 
dence.  10  On  the  other  hand  the  communicated  glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  the  approval  of  God  and  the  bliss  of  reconciliation  with 
Him  await  the  man  who  labours  on  at  that  which  is  good — be  he 
Jew  or  Gentile ;  here  too  the  Jew  having  precedence,  but  only 
precedence  :  11  for  God  regards  no  distinctions  of  race. 

M  Do  not  object  that  the  Jew  has  a  position  of  privilege  which 
will  exempt  him  from  this  judgement,  while  the  Gentile  has  no  law 
by  which  he  can  be  judged.  The  Gentiles,  it  is  true,  have  no  law ; 
but  as  they  have  sinned,  so  also  will  they  be  punished  without  one 
[see  w.  14, 15].  The  Jews  live  under  a  law,  and  by  that  law  they 
will  be  judged.  “For  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  it  read  in  the 
synagogues.  That  does  not  make  a  man  righteous  before  God. 
His  verdict  will  pronounce  righteous  only  those  who  have  done 
what  the  Law  commands.  14 1  say  that  Gentiles  too,  although 
they  have  no  written  law,  will  be  judged.  For  whenever  any  of 
them  instinctively  put  in  practice  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  their 
own  moral  sense  supplies  them  with  the  law  they  need.  “Be¬ 
cause  their  actions  give  visible  proof  of  commandments  written  not 
on  stone  but  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  These  actions  themselves 
bear  witness  to  them;  and  an  approving  conscience  also  bears 
them  witness ;  while  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  their  inward 
thoughts  take  sometimes  the  side  of  the  prosecution  and  some¬ 
times  (but  more  rarely)  of  the  defence.  14  These  hidden  workings 
of  the  conscience  God  can  see ;  and  therefore  He  will  judge 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  at  that  Great  Assize  which  I  teach  that  He 
will  hold  through  His  Deputy,  Jesus  Messiah. 

1.  The  transition  from  Gentile  to  Jew  is  conducted  with  much 
rhetorical  skill,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Nathan's  parable 
to  David.  Under  cover  of  a  general  statement  St.  Paul  sets  be¬ 
fore  himself  a  typical  Jew.  Such  an  one  would  assent  cordially 
to  all  that  had  been  said  hitherto  (p.  49.  sup.).  It  is  now  turned 
against  himself,  though  for  the  moment  the  Apostle  holds  in 
suspense  the  direct  affirmation,  ‘  Thou  art  the  man.' 
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There  i*  evi dense  that  Mardon  kept  w.  a,  13-14,  i6t  2o{froinfxm'Ta)-i9f 
fo»  the  rest  exigence  foil*.  We  might  suppose  that  Marrioo  would  omit  vv. 
17-30,  which  record  '  however  irooically)  the  privileges  of  the  Jew ;  but  the 
retention  of  the  last  clause  of  ver,  so  is  against  this, 

link*  this  section  closely  to  the  last ;  it  is  well  led  up  to  by 
L  31,  but  o*ajroX,  pointing  back  to  L  20  shows  that  the  Apostle  had 
more  than  this  m  bis  mind- 

5t  pfSa^ifv  3/  A  BD  St t ,  Haid.,Orig,4aL  Tert  Ambrstr.  Theodrt.  aJ,  WH, 
tart  KV,  Uxt\  oiia^eF  yhp  HC  I'jaJ-  paut.  Latt,  (*jw.  g)  Boh.  Arm,,  Chrya* 
Tlieh.  WH.  marg.  RV.  marg.  An  even  balance  of  authorities,  both  side* 
drawing  their  evidence  from  varied  quarters,  A  more  positive  decision  than 
that  of  WH,  RV.  would  hardly  be  justified, 

olSojiiv :  o*Sa  =  to  know  for  a  fact,  by  external  testimony ; 
yty?mvKw  =:  to  know  by  inner  personal  experience  and  appro* 
pnation :  see  Sp.  Comm ,  iiL  299;  Additional  note  on  1  Cor.  viiL  X» 
S,  ad  emphatic ;  1  thou,  of  all  men/  There  is  abundant  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  view  current  among  the  Jews  that  the  Israelite  was 
secure  simply  as  such  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Abraham  and 
of  his  possession  of  the  Law  ;  cf,  Matt,  iii.  8,  9  *  Think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father jo.  viiL  33  ; 
Gal  ti  15;  the  passages  quoted  by  Gif,;  Weber,  AUsyn,  TheoL 
p.  69  f. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  popular  misunderstanding,  there  is 
certainly  an  clement  of  inconsistency,  in  some  of  these  passages. 
The  story  of  Abraham  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  and  refusing 
to  turn  away  even  the  wicked  Israelite  can  hardly  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  for  we  know  that  they  in¬ 
sisted  strenuously  on  the  performance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law, 
moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.  But  in  any  case  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  tendency  to  rest  on  supposed  religious  privileges 
apart  from  the  attempt  to  make  practice  conform  to  them, 

4.  xp^cttottitos  ;  Somtaiu  Vuig.,  in  Tit,  iiL  4  denignitasi  see 
Lft  on  GaL  v.  a  a.  gpf}trr6tris  —  ‘kindly  disposition  juwpodvjua 
=  *  patience/  opp,  to  JfwSi pin  a  1  short 1  or  *  quick  temper/  4  irasci- 
biluy  *  (cf-  *ts  Spy i)*  Jas.  i,  19) ;  an^  —  *  forbearance/ 

*  delay  of  punishment/  cf.  to  hold  one's  hand, 

Philo,  Leg,  Atleg&r,  t  f|  (Ming,  t,  50)  *Ora>  yhp  ftp  ulv  *at6 
iaAdt-f^t,  wjyd$  Bl  tr  toi$  ipt} porn  ton  iwop&pji  *  *  ,  vt  It ipor  rttphr^air  ^ 
ri}¥  Impitkty  rw  n  wXovr ov  *el  rijf  dyo$6rTjrgi  aftrou; 

With  n*\ MpGtvplM  comp,  1  graphic  image  io  A ppt.  Baruch,  xii.  4  Evigi* 
labii  tontm  ti  furor  fui  nunc  in  ionganimitatt  tanquam  in  frtnu  rdi- 
motmr* 

Tl.c  following  is  » Iso  in  impressive  itatemeni  of  this  side  of  the  Divine 
«ttnhrot«:  4  Etr.  vii  63-68  (131-1  Scio,  Domint,  quoniam  (  =Sn  ‘tbit*) 
num  vocatus  at  Atfinimm  mis*rvortt  in  to  quo d  mist rta fur  Ah  pit  noudum 
tn  Mtatk  uAmmmmmt;  ti  mistraior  in  to  quod  tmantmr  ittit  qui  tarntniomm 
fncinmi  1  n  kgt  tint ;  it  longanimit,  q  nanism  iongmimitatem  grant  at  hu 
rat  pet  tatter  unt  quad  mu  epenlms  ;  ti  muni  fan,  qmniam  quidtm  denar* 
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c mlt  pro  exigent ;  et  multae  miser  icordiae,  quoniam  muUiplicat  magis  miseri- 
cordias  his  qui  praesentes  sunt  et  qui  praeterierunt  et  qui  futuri  sunt :  si 
enim  non  multiplicaverit ,  non  vivificabitur  saeculum  cum  his  qui  inhabitant 
in  eo  ;  et  donator ,  quoniam  si  non  donaverit  de  bonita/e  sua  ut  allevent  ur  hi 
qui  iniquitatem  fecerunt  de  suis  iniquitatibus ,  non  poterit  decies  millesima 
pars  vivificari  hominum. 

KaTa^povcis  :  cf.  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxi.  20  Innotes  cat  potentia  tua  Hits  qui 
putant  longanimitatem  iuam  esse  infirmitatcm . 

els  pcTaVoiaV  a«  dyci :  its  purpose  or  tendency  is  to  induce  you 
to  repent. 

4  The  Conative  Present  is  merely  a  species  of  the  Progressive  Present.  A 
verb  which  of  itself  suggests  effort  when  used  in  a  tense  which  implies  action 
in  progress,  and  hence  incomplete,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  attempt  ’ 
(Burton,  §  11). 

*  According  to  R.  Levi  the  words  [Joel  it  13]  mean:  God  removes  to 
a  distance  His  Wrath.  like  a  king  who  had  two  fierce  legions.  If  these, 
thought  he,  encamp  near  me  in  the  country  they  will  rise  against  my  subjects 
when  they  provoke  me  to  anger.  Therefore  I  will  send  them  far  away. 
Then  if  my  subjects  provoke  me  to  anger  before  I  send  for  them  (the  legions) 
they  may  appease  me  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  appeased.  So  also  said 
God  :  Anger  and  Wrath  are  the  messengers  of  destruction.  I  will  send  them 
far  away  to  a  distance,  so  that  when  the  Israelites  provoke  Me  to  anger,  they 
may  come,  before  I  send  for  them,  and  repent,  and  I  may  accept  their 
repentance  (cf.  Is.  xiii.  5).  And  not  only  that,  said  R.  Jizchak,  but  he 
lodes  them  up  (Anger  and  Wrath)  out  of  their  way ;  see  Jer.  1.  25,  which 
means :  Until  He  opens  His  treasure-chamber  and  shuts  it  again,  man 
returns  to  God  and  He  accepts  him*  {Tract.  Thaanith  ii.  I  ap.  Winter  u. 
Wiinsche,yW.  Litt.  i.  207). 

6.  Hard  :  ‘in  accordance  with/  secundum  duritiam  tuam  Vulg. 

:  see  on  i.  18  above. 

6pyV  tv  Vffls  :  t0  be  taken  closely  together, 1  wrath  (to 
be  inflicted)  in  a  day  of  wrath.' 

The  doctrine  of  a  *  day  of  the  Lord  *  as  a  day  of  judgement  is  taught  by 
the  Prophets  from  Amos  onwards  (Amos  v.  18  ;  Is.  ii.  12  ff.;  xiii.  6  ff.;  xxiv. 
21 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10;  Joel  ii.  1  ff. ;  Zeph.  i.  7  ff. ;  Ezek.  vii.  7  ff. ;  xxx.  3  ff. ;  Zech. 
ziv.  1 ;  Mai  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1.  It  also  enters  largely  into  the  pseudepigraphic 
literature :  Enoch  xlv.  2  ff.  (and  the  passages  collected  in  Charles’  Note) ; 
Ps.  Sol.  xv.  13  ff. ;  4  Ext.  vi.  18  ff.,  77  ff.  [vii.  102  ff.  ed.  Bensly] ;  xii.  345 
Apoc.  Baruch.  Ii.  1 ;  lv.  6,  &c. 

SucaioKpiolas :  not  quite  the  same  as  dtaamr  Kpioeue  2  Thess.  i.  5 
(cf.  justi judicii  Vulg.),  denoting  not  so  much  the  character  of  the 
judgement  as  the  character  of  the  Judge  (di«caioxpiri)ff  2  Macc.  xii. 
41  \  Cf.  6  bucaios  Kptrrjs  2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Quinta  (the  fifth  version  included  in  Origen’s 
Hexapld )  of  Hos.  vi.  5  ;  it  is  also  found  twice  in  Test.  XII  Patriarch.  Levi  3 
6  titirepos  wvp,  Xl°yai  KpvoraXkov  troipa  (Is  i)  pi  pay  wpoa  ray paros  Kvpiow 
tv  ry  BocatoKpio'iq  tov  0 cow.  Ibid.  15  Xi]\p(aQ(  bvabicpbv  teal  ala\vvrjy  alamo* 
ana pa  rrjs  buauotcptoias  tov  0cou. 

6.  Sf  diroS&m :  Prov.  xxiv.  1 2  (LXX).  The  principle  here  laid 
down,  though  in  full  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T. 
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generally  (Matt  xvi.  27  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Gal.  vi.  7;  Eph.  vi.  8; 
CoL  iii.  24,  25 ;  Rev.  ii.  23;  xx.  12 ;  xxii.  12),  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  conflict  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
But  Justification  is  a  past  act,  resulting  in  a  present  state:  it 
belongs  properly  to  the  beginning,  not  to  the  end,  of  the  Christian's 
career  (see  on  dtKaiuOqaorrai  in  ver.  13).  Observe  too  that  there  is 
no  real  antithesis  between  Faith  and  Works  in  themselves.  Works 
are  the  evidence  of  Faith,  and  Faith  has  its  necessary  outcome  in 
Works.  The  true  antithesis  is  between  earning  salvation  and 
receiving  it  as  a  gift  of  God’s  bounty.  St.  Paul  himself  would 
have  allowed  that  there  might  have  been  a  question  of  earning 
salvation  if  the  Law  were  really  kept  (Rom.  x.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.  12). 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Law  was  not  kept,  the  works  were  not 
done. 

7.  Kaf  faropori)!'  Ipyou  dyadou :  collective  use  of  Ipyov,  as  in 
ver.  15,  ‘a  lifework/  the  sum  of  a  man’s  actions. 

8.  rots  Si  ii  ipidetof :  4  those  whose  motive  is  factiousness/  opp. 
to  the  spirit  of  single-minded  unquestioning  obedience,  those  who 
use  all  the  arts  of  unscrupulous  faction  to  contest  or  evade  com¬ 
mands  which  they  ought  to  obey.  From  (fpiOoe  4  a  hired  labourer' 
we  get  ipiO<vu>  4  to  act  as  a  hireling/  epiBivopm  a  political  term 
for  ‘  hiring  paid  canvassers  and  promoting  party  spirit : '  hence 
ipiBda  =  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  spirit  which  substitutes  factious 
opposition  for  the  willing  obedience  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  See  Lft.  and  Ell.  on  Gal  v.  20,  but  esp.  FrL 
ad  loc. 

The  ancients  were  strangely  at  sea  about  this  word.  Ilesycbius  (cent  5) 
derived  ZptOot  from  (pa  1  earth  * ;  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (a  compilation 
perhaps  of  the  eleventh  century)  goes  a  step  further,  and  derives  it  from  (pa 
94ft  agricola  mercede  conductus ;  Greg.  Nyssen.  connects  it  with  (piov  *  wool  ’ 
((§m§m  was  used  specially  of  wool  workers)  ;  but  most  common  of  all  is  the 
connexion  with  (pit  (so  Theodrt  on  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  cf.  Vulg.  his  qui  ex  con¬ 
tentions  [per  contentumem  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  rixae  Gal.  v.  ao] ).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  use  of  (piOtia  was  affected  by  association  with  (pit, 
though  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  the  two  words  (see  notes  on 
knwpodhfoa*  xi.  7,  Kararv^twt  xi.  8). 

ipyi) . . .  Oupdf  :  see  Lft.  and  Ell.  on  Gal.  v.  20 ;  Trench,  Syn. 
p.  125:  ipyrf  is  the  settled  feeling,  6vp6s  the  outward  manifestation, 
4  outbursts  ’  or  4  ebullitions  of  wrath.’ 

bprfif  84  §&"tw  6  M/urot  rot t  dpapr&vovotr  fir l  ripwpiq  n6vot.  9vpbv  M 
bplfarrai  bpyjp  dya&vpuwfibnjv  teal  bioibaivovcav  Orig.  (in  Cramer’s  Catena). 

9.  8Xti|ri$  aal  artyoxupta :  tribulatio  ( pressura  in  the  African  form 
of  the  Old  Latin)  et  angustia  Vulg.,  whence  our  word  1  anguish': 
arepoxupia  is  the  stronger  word=(  torturing  confinement  ’  (cf.  2  Cor. 
hr.  8).  But  the  etymological  sense  is  probably  lost  in  usage: 
calamitas  et  angustiae  h.e.  summa  calami/as  Fri.  p.  106. 
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heard  ( ibid 1).  If  he  commits  sin  and  repents,  that  too  does  not  help  him 
{Pesihta  156s).  Even  for  his  alms  he  gets  no  credit  {Pesihta  iab).  ‘In 
their  books'  (Le.  in  those  in  which  God  sets  down  the  actions  of  the 
heathen)  ‘  there  is  no  desert*  {Shir  Rabba  86c).  See  Weber,  Altsyn.  Theot 
p.  66  f.  Christian  theologians  have  expressed  themselves  much  to  the  same 
effect  Their  opinions  are  summed  np  concisely  by  Mark  Pattison,  Essays, 
ii.  61.  ‘In  accordance  with  this  view  they  interpreted  the  passages  in 
St.  Paul  which  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  heathen;  e.g.  Rom.  u.  14. 
Since  the  time  of  Augustine  [De  Spir.  et  Lit .  $  27)  the  orthodox  interpreta¬ 
tion  had  applied  this  verse,  either  to  the  Gentile  converts,  cr  to  the  favoured 
few  among  the  heathen  who  had  extraordinary  divine  assistance.  The 
Protestant  expositors,  to  whom  the  words  “  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law  ”  could  never  bear  their  literal  force,  sedulously  preserved  the 
Augustinian  explanation.  Even  the  Pelagian  Jeremy  Taylor  is  obliged  to 
gloss  the  phrase  “  by  nature,*'  thus :  “  By  fears  and  secret  opinions  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  is  never  wanting  to  men  in  things  necessary,  was  pleased 
to  put  into  the  hearts  of  men  **  {Duct,  Dubit.  Book  II.  ch.  1,  §  3).  The 
rationalists,  however,  find  the  expression  “  by  nature,*'  in  its  literal  sense, 
exactly  conformable  to  their  own  views  (John  Wilkins  [1614-1672],  Of  Nat. 
Ret.  LL  c.  9),  and  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  acceptableness  of  those 
works,  and  the  salvation  of  those  who  do  them.  Burnet,  on  Art  XVIII., 
in  his  usual  confused  style  of  eclecticism,  suggests  both  opinions  without 
seeming  to  see  that  they  are  incompatible  relics  of  divergent  schools  of 
doctrine.* 

16,  olnves:  see  on  i.  25. 

{kBcikkuktcu :  implies  an  appeal  to  facts;  demom/rafeo 

nidus  gestis facta  (P.  Ewald,  De  Vocis  tug,  &c.t  p.  16  n.). 

t6  cpyov  row  rofiou :  ‘  the  work,  course  of  conduct  belonging  to  * 
(i. e.  in  this  context  ‘required  by*  or  ‘in  accordance  widi ')  ‘the 
Law  * :  collective  use  of  fpyov  as  in  ver.  7  above. 

[Probably  not  as  Ewald  op.  cit.  p.  1 7  after  Grodus,  opus  legit  est  id,  quod 
lex  in  Judaeis  efficit ,  nempt  cognitio  liciti  et  iUiciti.] 

<nipfiapTupou<n)s  aurwv  -rijs  oweiSqoews.  This  phrase  is  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  ch.  ix.  1  avppapr.  pot  rrj r  <n/v«td.  pov.  In  both 
cases  the  conscience  is  separated  from  the  self  and  personified  as 
a  further  witness  standing  over  against  it.  Here  the  quality  of  the 
acts  themselves  is  one  witness,  and  the  approving  judgement  passed 
upon  them  by  the  conscience  is  another  concurrent  witness. 

owttMiocojt.  Some  such  distinction  as  this  is  suggested  by  the  original 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  owubrjois,  which  «  ‘  co-knowledge,*  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  reflective  judgement  which  a  man  has  by  the  side  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  original  consciousness  of  the  act.  This  second  consciousness  is  easily 
projected  and  personified  as  confronting  the  first 

The  word  is  quoted  twice  from  Menander  (342-291  B.  c.),  Monost.  597 
(cf.  654)  dwaotv  tjpiv  if  owcibrjois  OeSt  {ed.  Didot,  pp.  101, 103).  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  both  the  word  and  the  idea  are  completely  absent  from  Aristotie. 
They  rise  into  philosophical  importance  in  the  more  introspective  moral 
teaching  of  the  Stoics.  The  two  forms,  t6  avvudos  and  6  owubijoa  appear 
to  be  practically  convertible.  Epictetus  {Fragm.  <17)  compares  the  con¬ 
science  to  a  vatSayatyot  in  a  passage  which  is  closely  j.'arallel  to  the  comment 
of  Origen  on  this  verse  of  Ep.  Rom.  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  vL  107)  spiritut .  . . 
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velvet paedagogus  ei  [sc.  animat)  quidam  sociatus  et  rtctor  ut  earn  de  melioribus 
monoat  vtl  dt  culpis  castiget  et  arguat . 

In  Biblical  Greek  the  word  occurs  first  with  its  full  sense  in  Wisd.  xrii.  ia 
fill  M  vpootlX. rtf*  rd  xoAcvd  [worrjpid]  avvtxo^itvr}  rp  owtibqou.  In 
Philo  rd  is  the  form  used.  In  N.  T.  the  word  is  mainly  Pauline 

(occurring  in  the  speeches  of  Acts  xxiii.  i,  xxiv.  16;  Rom.  i  and  a  Cor., 
Past.  Ef>p.,  also  in  Heb.) ;  elsewhere  only  in  i  Pet.  and  the  iterv.  adult. 
John  riii.  9.  It  is  one  of  the  few  technical  terms  in  St  Paul  which  seem  to 
ha  re  Greek  rather  than  Jewish  affinities. 

The  ‘Conscience'  of  St.  Paul  is  a  natural  faculty  which  belongs  to  all 
men  alike  (Rom.  ii.  15),  and  pronounces  upon  the  character  of  actions,  both 
their  own  (2  Cor.  i.  ia)  and  those  of  others  (2  Cor.  iv.  a,  ▼.  1 1).  It  can  be 
over-scrupulous  (1  Cor.  z.  35),  but  is  blunted  or  ‘  seared  *  by  neglect  of  its 
warnings  (1  Tim.  iv.  a). 

The  usage  of  St.  Paul  corresponds  accurately  to  that  of  his  Stoic  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  is  somewhat  more  restricted  than  that  which  obtains  in 
modern  times.  Conscience,  with  the  ancients,  was  the  faculty  which  passed 
judgment  upon  actions  after  they  were  done  (in  technical  language  the  con- 
ecientia  consequent  moralis ),  not  so  much  the  general  source  of  moral 
obligation.  In  the  passage  before  us  St  Paul  speaks  of  such  a  source 
(iavrofv  §toi  rofiot) ;  but  the  law  in  question  is  rather  generalized  from  the 
dictates  of  conscience  than  antecedent  to  them.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
a  treatise  by  Dr.  P.  Ewald,  De  Vocit  apud  script.  N.  T.  vi  su 

potestate  (Lipsiae,  18S3). 

peroid  AXX^Xwr.  This  clause  is  taken  in  two  ways :  (i)  of  the 
1  thoughts/  as  it  were,  personified,  Conscience  being  in  debate 
with  itself,  and  arguments  arising  now  on  the  one  side,  and  now  on 
the  other  (cf.  Shakspeare's  4  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought,  I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past ') ;  in  this  case 
parafy  dk\l)\mv  almost  =  4 alternately/  4  in  mutual  debate';  (ii) 
taking  the  previous  part  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  the  decisions 
of  Conscience  when  in  private  it  passes  in  review  a  man's  own 
acts,  and  this  latter  clause  as  dealing  rather  with  its  judgements  on 
the  acts  of  the  others ;  then  fi€Ta£u  dXXrfXav  will  =  4  between  one 
another,’  ‘between  man  and  man,*  4 in  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man’;  and  XayuryMv  will  be  the  ‘arguments'  which  now 
take  one  side  and  now  the  other.  The  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  this  view  (which  is  that  of  Mey.  Gif.  Lips.)  is  the  em¬ 
phatic  position  of  jicrofv  dXXijXap,  which  suggests  a  contrast  between 
the  two  clauses,  as  if  they  described  two  different  processes  and 
not  merely  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the  same  process. 

There  b  a  curious  parallel  to  thb  description  in  A  stump.  Moys.  i.  13 
Creavit  enim  orbem  terrarum  propter  plebcm  suam,  et  non  coepit  earn 
inceptionem  creaturae  .  .  .  pal  am  facer ey  ut  in  ea  gentes  arguantur  et  humili - 
tor  inter  se  dispu  tat  ion  ibus  arguant  so. 

two  XoyurpaK :  the  Xoyurftoi  are  properly  4  thoughts '  conceived  in 
the  mind,  not 4  arguments  ’  used  in  external  debate.  This  appears 
from  the  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  frequently  combined  with 
uap&iq  (iroXXoi  Xoyurpdi  ev  Kap&lq  dvdp6s  Prov.  xix.  2 1  J  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  1 1  ; 
Plrov.  vi.  18):  it  is  used  of  secret  ‘plots*  (Jer.  xviiL  18  fee™ 
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\oyurvp*6a  M  'Upcplap  \oyurp6p,  ‘  devise  devices '),  and  of  the  Divine 
intentions  (Jer.  xxix  [xxxvil  1 1  \oytovpai  *(p*  vpas  Xoyurpov  fiprjyqs). 
in  the  present  passage  St.  Paul  is  describing  an  internal  process, 
though  one  which  is  destined  to  find  external  expression ;  it  is  the 
process  by  which  are  formed  the  moral  judgements  of  men  upon 
their  fellows. 

*  The  conscience 9  and  ‘  the  thoughts  *  both  belong  to  the  same  persona. 
This  is  rightly  seen  by  Klopper,  who  has  written  at  length  on  the  passage 
before  ns  {Paulinische  Studien ,  Konigsberg,  1887,  p.  10);  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  both  the  conscience  and  the  thoughts  are  exercised  upon  the  same 
objects,  or  that  p*ra£h  dWrjKajv  must  be  referred  to  the  thoughts  in  the 
sense  that  influences  from  without  are  excluded.  The  parallel  quoted  in 
support  of  this  (Matt,  xviii.  15  ptrafb  oov  tcai  axrrov  p6vov)  derives  that  part 
of  its  meaning  from  p6vov,  not  from  /icra£d. 

sat:  ‘or  even/  ‘or  it  may  be,'  implying  that  dwoA.  is  the  ex¬ 
ception,  Karrjy.  the  rule. 

10.  The  best  way  to  punctuate  is  probably  to  put  (in  English  1 
a  colon  after  ver.  13,  and  a  semi-colon  at  the  end  of  ver.  15:  ver 
16  goes  back  to  dijcaia^owrat  in  ver.  13,  or  rather  forms  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  whole  paragraph,  taking  up  again  the  «V  of  ver.  5 
The  object  of  w.  13-15  is  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that 
Gentiles  who  have  no  law  may  yet  be  judged  as  if  they  had  one : 
they  have  a  second  inferior  kind  of  law,  if  not  any  written  precepts 
yet  the  law  of  conscience ;  by  this  law  they  will  be  judged  when 
quick  and  dead  are  put  upon  their  trial. 

Orig.,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  sees  the  difficulty  of  connecting  ver.  16  with 
ver.  15,  and  gives  an  answer  which  is  substantially  right  The  'thoughts 
accusing  and  condemning  *  are  not  conceived  as  rising  up  at  the  last  day  but 
now.  They  leave  however  marks  behind,  velut  in  ceris%  ita  in  cord Sr  nostro 
These  marks  God  can  see  (ed.  Lomm.  p.  109). 

Jv  5t«  {it  \VH.  marg.)  :  b  jf  fjptpq  B,  WH.  text:  b  1 )/Upq  f  A. 

Pesh.  Boh.  a/.,  WH.  marg. 

Sul  Tt|crov  Xpurrov  {it  WH.  marg Xpurrov  ’Iqaov  KB,  Orig.,  Tisch. 
WH.  text. 

Kpivci :  might  be  *ptm,  as  RV.  marg.,  fut.  regarded  as  certain. 
kutA  to  cuayy^Xidv  pou.  The  point  to  which  St.  Paul’s  Gospel, 
or  habitual  teaching,  bears  witness  is,  not  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  (which  was  an  old  doctrine),  but  that  He  will  judge  it  through 
Jesus  Christ  as  His  Deputy  (which  was  at  least  new  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  though  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  to  act  as  Judge,  Enoch 
xlv,  xlvi,  with  Charles*  notes). 

The  phrase  tea tcL  r 6  evayy.  pov  occurs  Rom.  xvi.  35,  of  the  specially 
Pauline  doctrine  of  'free  grace*;  a  Tim.  ii.  8,  (i)  of  the  resurrection  oil 
Christ  from  the  dead,  (ii)  of  His  descent  from  the  seed  of  David. 

We  note  in  passing  the  not  very  intelligent  tradition  (introduced  by  6ad 
94,  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  iv.  8j,  that  wherever  St.  Paul  spoke  of  4  his  Goepd*  he 
meant  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
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II  17-29,  The  Jnv  may  beast  of  his  possession  of  a  special 
Revelation  ami  a  written  L  aw *  but  all  the  time  his  practice 
shows  that  he  is  really  no  better  than  the  Gentile  (w.  17-24). 
And  if  he  takes  his  stand  on  Circumcision ,  that  too  is  of 
value  only  so  far  as  it  is  moral  and  spiritual.  In  this  moral 
and  spiritual  circumcision  the  Gentile  also  may  share  (w. 
25-29). 

ITDo  you  tell  me  that  you  bear  the  proud  name  of  Jew,  that 
you  repose  on  a  written  law  as  the  charter  of  your  salvation  ?  Do 
you  boast  that  Jehovah  is  your  God,  **that  you  are  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  His  revealed  Will,  that  you  adopt  for  yourself  a  high 
standard  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  every  Sabbath-day  ? 
u  Do  you  give  yourself  out  with  so  much  assurance  as  a  guide  to 
the  poor  blind  Gentile,  a  luminary  to  enlighten  his  darkness  ?  *°  Do 
)OU  call  your  pupils  dullards  and  j  ourself  their  schoolmaster  ?  Are 
they  mere  infants  and  you  their  teacher?  You,  who  have  all 
knowledge  and  all  truth  visibly  embodied  for  you  in  the  Law? 
BJ  Boastful  jew  !  How  does  your  practice  comport  with  your 
theory  l  So  ready  to  teach  others,  do  you  need  no  teaching  your¬ 
self?  The  eighth  ** and  seventh  commandments  which  you  hold 
up  to  others — do  you  yourself  keep  them  ?  You  profess  to  loathe 
and  abhor  idols ;  but  do  you  keep  your  hands  from  robbing  their 
temples?  **You  vaunt  the  possession  of  a  law;  and  by  the 
violation  of  that  law  you  affront  and  dishonour  God  Who  gave  it. 

4  As  Isaiah  wrote  that  the  Gentiles  held  the  Name  of  God  in 
contempt  because  they  saw  His  people  oppressed  and  enslaved,  so 
<k>  they  now  for  a  different  reason— because  of  the  gross  incon¬ 
sistency  in  practice  of  those  who  claim  to  be  His  people* 
m  True  it  is  that  behind  the  Law  you  have  also  the  privilege  of 
Circumcision,  which  marks  the  people  of  Promise.  And  Circum¬ 
cision  has  its  value  if  you  are  a  law- performer.  But  if  you  are 
a  law-breaker  you  might  as  well  be  uncircumcised.  *  Does  it  not 
follow  that  if  the  un circumcised  Gentile  keeps  the  weightier  statutes 
of  the  Moral  Law,  he  will  be  treated  as  if  he  were  circumcised? 
w  And  undreumdsed  as  he  is,  owing  to  his  Gentile  birth,  yet  if  he 
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fulfils  the  Law,  his  example  will  (by  contrast)  condemn  you  who 
with  the  formal  advantages  of  a  written  law  and  circumcision,  only 
break  the  law  of  which  you  boast.  *  For  it  is  not  he  who  has  the 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  a  Jew  who  is  the  true  Jew ;  neither 
is  an  outward  and  bodily  circumcision  the  true  circumcision. 
*•  But  he  who  is  inwardly  and  secretly  a  Jew  is  the  true  Jew ;  and 
the  moral  and  spiritual  circumcision  is  that  which  really  deserves 
the  name.  The  very  word  *  Jew * — descendant  of  Judah — means 
'praise*  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  And  such  a  Jew  has  his  'praise/  not 
from  man  but  from  God. 


17.  El  U  N  A  B  D*  al .,  Latt.  Pesh.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Ac. :  T& 
DcL  «/.,  Hard.,  Chrys.  al.  The  authorities  for  el  include  all  the 
oldest  MSS.,  all  the  leading  versions,  and  the  oldest  Fathers :  The  is 
an  itacism  favoured  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  construction 
slightly  easier.  Reading  el  M  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  begins 
at  ver.  21. 

’louSatos :  here  approaches  in  meaning  (as  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  do)  to  'itrpaqXirris,  a  member  of  the 
Chosen  People,  opposed  to  the  heathen. 

Strictly  speaking,  'Efipcuot,  opp.  *EXXijvt<rr%t,  calls  attention  to  language ; 
’Iou&uot,  opp.  "EWrpr,  calls  attention  to  nationality  ;  ’ laparjKtTTjs  =  a  member 
of  the  theocracy,  in  possession  of  fall  theocratic  privileges  (Trench,  Sjm. 
f  xzxix,  p.  13a  iff.).  The  word  ’Iot/Scuof  does  not  occur  in  LXX  (though 
1ov&alfffx6s  is  found  four  times  in  a  Macc.),  but  at  this  date  it  is  the  common 
word ;  'E&pcuot  and  loparjXlTrjt  are  terms  reserved  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
the  one  to  distinguish  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  their  race  (the 
Palestinian  and  Greek-speaking),  the  other  to  describe  their  esoteric  status. 

For  the  Jew’s  pride  in  his  privileges  comp.  4  Ezra  vi.  55  f.  haec  autem 
omnia  dixi  coram  te%  Doming ,  quomam  dixuti  eas  (sc.  gentes)  nil  esse ,  et 

nniam  salivas  assimilatat  sunt ,  et  quasi  stillicidium  de  vase  similasti 
undantiam  corum 

iirovopd(T) :  ‘  bearest  the  name  * :  enovo^d(av  =  ‘  to  impose  a  name/ 
pass.  4  to  have  a  name  imposed.’ 

tirava'iraut)  vdpy :  ‘  have  a  law  to  lean  upon  * :  so  (without  art.) 
NABD*;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  later  MSS.  should 
make  the  statement  more  definite,  ‘  lean  upon  the  Law.’  For  lira*. 
( requiescis  Vulg.)  cf.  Mic.  iii.  1 1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  7  :  the  word  implies 
at  once  the  sense  of  support  and  the  saving  of  ill-directed  labour 
which  resulted  to  the  Jew  from  the  possession  of  a  law. 

Krtuxaoai  lv  0«w :  suggested  by  Jer.  ix.  24  '  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord/ 

icavxdom:  for  «avx$,  stopping  at  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
traction  (Kavx<**<r<u,  tcav\docut  «avx$).  This  is  one  of  the  forms  which  used 
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to  bt  died  ‘Alexandrine/  bat  which  limply  belong  to  the  popular  Greek 
ament  at  the  time  (Hart,  Iftfr&d,  p.  504),  tsa occurs  also  in  I  Cor. 
k  J*  cuTiuravxaom  Rom,  at  iB  ;  comp,  o^t/aanai  Luke  ivi,  35,  and  from  an- 
contracted  verbs,  foyiffnt ,  ,  .  wltaat  Luke  ivii.  8,  Matt.  t.  36  (but 

**+9  Mark  ii.  a 3)  ;  sec  Wia.  Gr,  liii.  3#  (p.  go). 

18.  9At]pa.  Bp.  Light  foot  has  shown  that  this  phrase  was 
to  constantly  used  for  4  the  Divine  Will  *  that  even  without  the  art. 

it  might  have  that  signification,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvL  u  (On  Revision, 

p.  106  ed  i,  p,  1 18  ed  a), 

Sotupotf^  tA  Sm+tporra :  probas  utiliora  Cod.  Clarora.  Rufin, 
Vulg. ;  non  modo  prae  malts  bona  ted  in  bonis  optima  Beng.  on 
Phil.  L  10,  where  the  phrase  recurs  exactly.  Both  words  are 
ambiguous:  =  (t)  ‘to  test,  assay,  discern';  (ii)  *to 

approve  after  testing1  (see  on  i,  28);  and  ra  &w<f>ip«vra  may  be 

either  1  things  which  differ/  or  ‘things  which  stand  out,  or  excel/ 
Thus  arise  the  two  interpretations  represented  in  RV.  and  RV. 
marg*r  with  a  like  division  of  commentators.  The  rendering  of 
RV.  marg t  (‘provest  the  things  that  differ/  'hast  experience  of 
good  and  bad1  Tyn.)  has  the  support  of  Euthym.*Zig,  rk 

btatyipoVTa  oXXqXmv'  mov  tfoAiv  sal  wax£vt  dprrijv  ical  ica^aav],  Fri#  De  W. 
Oltr.  Go,  Lips.  Mon.  The  rendering  of  RV.  (‘approves!  the 
things  that  are  excellent')  is  adopted  by  Latt.  Orig.  (i/a  ut  non 
solum  quae  sinf  bona  srias,  verum  eliam  quae  tint  melt  or  a  ef  uiiUora 
ducemas\  most  English  Versions,  Mey,  Lft  Gif,  Lid,  (Chrys,  does 
not  distinguish;  Va  is  undecided).  The  second  rendering  is  the 
more  pointed. 

SQTl1XOUflfH»S  its.  tou  vopou :  cf.  Acts  xv.  ti. 

19.  witroi&as  The  common  construction  after  vfiraiSa*  is  Sri :  »cc. 
and  iafin.  U  very  rare.  It  seems  better,  with  Vaughan,  to  take 
closely  with  ifat,  *  and  ait  persuaded  as  to  thyself  that  thou  art/  &c. 

&!*Pf£nr ,  ,  It  is  natural  to  compare  Matt,  it.  14  Tt^Xoi  dm* 

&&4YOI  TtxpX&v  jt.r.A. ;  also  xxiil  t6, 34.  lips,  thinks  that  the  first  saying  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  It  would  not  of  course  follow  that  it 
was  current  in  writing,  though  that  too  is  possible.  On  the  other  band  the 
erpre^ion  may  hare  been  more  or  less  proverbial ;  comp.  Wiinache,  ErtduL 
d.  £paug.  on  Matt,  aaiii  16.  The  same  epithet  was  given  by  a  Gahlaean 
to  R,  Cbasda,  Ba&o  A'ama  fob  53  a,  *  V  hen  the  Shepherd  is  angry  with  the 
sbeep  he  blinds  their  leader;  he.  when  God  determines  to  punish  the 
luaelitev  He  gires  them  unworthy  ratal/ 

20.  waiWnpG  ‘a  schoolmaster/  with  the  idea  of  discipline, 
correction,  as  well  as  teaching ;  ct  Heb.  xii.  9. 

«jir twv:  ‘infants/  opp,  to  rht tot,  ‘adults/  as  in  Heb.  v.  13,  14, 
pop^tiHnir ;  ‘outline/  ‘delineation/  ‘embodiment/  As  a  rule 
tm  outward  form  as  opp.  to  inward  substance,  while  pop^fj 
=  outward  form  as  determined  by  inward  substance ;  so  that 
wjrour  is  the  variable,  iwp$t j  the  permanent,  element  in  things :  see 
Lft  PkiL  p.  125E ;  Sp>  Comm ,  on  1  Cor.  vti.  31.  Nor  does  the 
pretent  passage  conflict  with  this  distinction.  Ihe  Law  was  a  real 
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expression  of  Divine  truth,  so  far  as  it  went  It  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for  a  Tim.  iii.  5  *xorr9S  p&ptfxwiv  cvacfktas  dc  dvwafuo 

mirrrjs  rjpvrjfxfvoi. 

Sec  however  Lft  in  Joum.  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol .  (1857)  iii  1 15 
*  They  will  observe  that  in  two  passages  where  St  Paul  does  spade  of  that 
which  is  unreal  or  at  least  external,  and  does  not  employ  oxhv^  he  still 
avoids  using  poppfi  as  inappropriate,  and  adopts  p6p<p*xnt  instead  (Rom.  it 
so ;  a  Tim.  iii.  5),  where  the  termination  -writ  denotes  “the  aiming  after  or 
affecting  the  pop<pfjT  *  Can  this  quite  be  made  good  t 

21.  oOv :  resumptive,  introducing  the  apodosis  to  the  long  pro¬ 
tasis  in  w.  1 7-20.  After  the  string  of  points,  suspended  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  by  which  the  Apostle  describes  the  Jew's  complacency, 
he  now  at  last  comes  down  with  his  emphatic  accusation.  Here 
is  the  *  Thou  art  the  man  ’  which  we  have  been  expecting  since 
ver.  1. 

icAlimtv :  infin.  because  mjpdoootv  contains  the  idea  of  command. 

22.  pSeXuao’dpci'os :  used  of  the  expression  of  physical  disgust, 
esp.  of  the  Jew’s  horror  at  idolatry. 

Note  the  piling  up  of  phrases  in  Dent  vit  26  teal  oh*  ct<roi«r«f  $Mkvy pa 
[here  of  the  gold  and  silver  plates  with  which  idols  were  overlaid]  (Is 
rbv  ohcov  aov,  teal  fan  iydOrjpa  &<rvtp  rovro.  wpoaoxOiapan  wpoaoyBtu »  teal 
flfakin/paTi  $n  dydOrjpt i  lonv.  Comp,  also  Dan.  xii.  tl ;  Matt  xxiv. 

15,  &c.  One  of  the  ignominies  of  captivity  was  to  be  compelled  to  carnr 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  :  Assump.  Mays.  viii.  4  cogentur  palam  baiulart  idola 
comm  inquinata . 

IcpoouXeis.  The  passage  just  quoted  (Deut.  vii.  26  with  25), 
Joseph.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  10,  and  Acts  xix.  37  (where  the  town-clerk 
asserts  that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  1  not  Up6<rv\oC)  show 
that  the  robbery  of  temples  was  a  charge  to  which  the  Jews  were 
open  in  spite  of  their  professed  horror  of  idol-worship. 

There  were  provisions  in  the  Talmud  which  expressly  guarded  against 
this :  everything  which  had  to  do  with  an  idol  was  a  flbtkvypa  to  him  unless 
it  had  been  previously  desecrated  by  Gentiles.  But  for  this  the  Jew  might 
have  thought  that  in  depriving  the  heathen  of  their  idol  he  was  doing  a  good 
work.  See  the  passages  in  Delitzsch  ad  loc. ;  also  on  UpoavXla,  which  must 
not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly,  Lft.,  Ess.  on  Supem.  Ret.  p.  299  t; 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  p.  144  m,  where  it  is  noted 
that  UpoavX  'ia  was  just  one  of  the  crimes  which  a  provincial  governor  could 
proceed  against  by  his  own  imperium. 

The  Eng.  Versions  of  Upoovkut  group  themselves  thus :  •  robbest  God  of 
his  honour’  Tyn.  Cran.  Genev. ;  ‘  doest  sacrilege*  (or  equivalent)  Wic. 
Rhem.  AV.  RV.  marg. ;  1  dost  rob  temples’  RV. 

28.  It  is  probably  best  not  to  treat  this  verse  as  a  question. 
The  questions  which  go  before  are  collected  by  a  summary  accu¬ 
sation.  Gif.,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  Greek  composition,  sees 
a  hint  of  this  in  the  change  from  participles  to  the  relative  and 
indie,  (d  tUddaKont  .  .  .  ts  tcavgcurai). 
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24  A  free  adaptation  of  Is,  Hi.  5  (LXX).  Heb*  -  And  con¬ 
tinually  all  the  day  long  My  Name  is  blasphemed  * :  LXX  adds  to 
this  and  iv  toI*  fiftmrtPt  St.  Paul  omits  Aiimovi-dt  and  changes 

|UV  to  ToC  0fOV, 

The  original  meant  that  the  Name  of  God  was  reviled  by  the 
tyrants  and  oppressors  of  Israel :  St,  Paul  following  up  a  suggestion 
in  the  LXX  (a/  viiBf),  traces  this  reviling  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  Israel's  Inconsistency.  The  fact  that  the  formula  of  quotation 
is  thrown  to  the  end  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  applying  the 
passage  freely :  it  is  almost  as  if  it  were  an  after-thought  that  the 
language  he  has  just  used  is  a  quotation  at  all.  See  the  longer 
note  on  ch.  x,  below. 

8S-  *6tkw  it ptbro-fl*.  On  the  absence  of  the  art,  lee  especially  the  scholarly 
Dote  io  Vju  :  4  It  ii  almost  %*  if  vvpar  wpdaottr  and  v&t&v  napa&b*ip  were 
■evenlly  tike  ¥Of*o0tTHOt  *op.&pvXax*i¥t  &c,  v&ftodirijt,  ¥optobibdfftea.Kmr  &<t, 
one  compound  word;  if  ikou  be  a  law-doer  .  ,  ,  if  thou  be  a  laut  transgressor^ 
&c^(  Indicating  the  eharorter  of  the  person  t  rather  than  calling  attention  to 
the  particular  form  or  designation  of  the  law,  which  claims  obedience,* 

Y*Y**«*:  by  that  very  fact  become/  Dd.  cjuotea  the  realistic  ea- 

prcssion  given  to  this  idea  in  the  Jewish  fancy  that  God  would  send  hk 
angel  to  remove  the  marks  of  circumcision  on  the  wicked 

28,  *if  wepiTOjifjr  Xoytaflrjrrrnii  ;  o&ai  ets  ti  =  AuyiffoAu  iff  rb 

<uol  vi,  *lt  denoting  result,  *  so  as  to  be  in  place  of,1  *  reckoned  as 
a  subsiimte  or  equivalent  for*  (Fri.,  Gnn.-Thay.  s.vt  Xoyffo^o *  1  a). 

Of  the  fynonyms  nj^Tr,  ipvkdafftty,  tiA ti*  ;  rrjpfty  •  *  to  keep  an  eye  a  po  o,1 

*  to  observe  carefully*  (and  then  do) ;  tpuKboot  t¥  —  *  to  guard  as  a  deposit,* 

*  to  preserve  intact '  against  violence  from  without  or  within ;  r t\*i*  —  *  to 
bring  (a  law)  to  iti  props’  fulfilment 1  in  action ;  njp*?¥  and  ipv X&otnty  are 
both  bom  the  point  of  view  of  the  agent,  v«An>  from  that  of  the  law  which 
U  obeyed.  See  Weatsott  on  jo,  ivii.  ia  ;  1  Jo,  ii  3. 

27-  mptwdli  most  probably  categorical  and  not  a  question  as 
AY.  and  RV. ;  =  ’condemn'  by  comparison  and  contrast,  as  in 
Malt  xit  41,  42  ‘the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  with  this  generation  and  shall  condemn  it/  Ac,  Again  we 
are  pointed  back  to  w,  1-3;  the  judge  of  others  shall  be  himself 
judged 

fj  I*  d*po0uirria ;  uncircumcision  which  physically  re¬ 

mains  as  it  was  born.  The  order  of  the  words  seems  opposed  to 
Prof  Burtons  rendering,  ‘the  un circumcision  which  by  nature 
fulfils  the  law*  {**  $iHTt=$v*u  v,  14). 

W  of  ‘attend am  circumstances*  as  in  iv,  nt  viil  a 5,  xiv,  20; 
Anghcfe  'with/  with  all  your  advantages  of  circumcision  and  the 
po^^ssion  of  a  written  law. 

The  distinction  between  the  literal  Israel  which  is  after  the  flesh 
and  the  true  spiritual  Israel  is  a  leading  idea  with  St,  Paul  and 
is  worked  out  at  length  in  lx*  6  ff. ;  see  also  pp.  a,  a  4  sup.  We  tnay 
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compare  Pliil.  iii.  3,  where  St.  Paul  claims  that  Christians  represent 
the  true  circumcision. 

28.  &  hr  +avcp$.  The  Greek  of  this  and  the  next  sene  is  elliptical, 
and  there  is  some  ambiguity  as  to  how  much  belongs  to  the  subject  and  how 
much  to  the  predicate.  Even  accomplished  scholars  like  Dr.  Gifford  and 
Dr.  Vaughan  differ.  The  latter  has  some  advantage  in  symmetry,  making 
die  missing  words  in  both  clauses  belong  to  the  snbiect  (*  Not  he  who  is 
[a  Jew]  outwardly  is  a  Jew  . . .  but  he  who  is  [a  Jew]  in  secret  is  a  Jew*) ; 
but  it  is  a  drawback  to  this  view  of  the  construction  that  it  separates  wcpropf 
and  Kaptias :  Gif.,  as  it  seems  to  ns  rightly,  combines  these  1*  he  which  is 
inwardly  a  Jew  [is  truly  a  Jew],  and  circumcision  of  heart  ...  [is  true 
circumcision  ]).  Similarly  Lips.  Weiss  (but  not  Mey.). 

20.  wepiTopf)  KopSuif.  The  idea  of  a  spiritual  (heart-)  circum¬ 
cision  goes  back  to  the  age  of  Deuteronomy ;  Deut  x.  16  wrptr*- 
fururde  rffp  (TKXrjpoKap&uiP  vftMV :  Jer.  iv.  4  w^ptTfjJfOrjTt  ri  Gcf  vpmvt  aooi 
wtptrtfuati*  rrjp  aKXrjpoKap&iaw  vpmw :  cf.  Jer.  IX.  26  J  Ezek.  xliv.  7 1 
Acts  vii.  51.  Justin  works  out  elaborately  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
circumcision,  Dial .  c.  Tryph  114. 

6  fircuKos.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Gifford  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  there  is  here  an  evident  play  on  the  name  *  Jew  ’ :  Judah 
Praise '  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  35  ;  xlix.  8). 


CASUISTICAL  OBJECTION’S  ANSWERED. 

HI.  1-8.  This  argument  may  suggest  three  objections: 
(i)  If  the  moral  Gentile  is  better  off  than  the  immoral  Jew9 
what  becomes  of  the  Jew's  advantages  ? — ANSWER.  He  still 
has  many .  His  (e.g.)  are  the  promises  (w.  1-2).  (ii)  But 
has  not  the  Jews'  unbelief  cancelled  those  promises? — 
ANSWER.  No  unbelief  on  the  part  of  man  can  affect  the 
pledged  word  of  God:  it  only  serves  to  enhance  His  faithful¬ 
ness  (w.  3,  4).  (iii)  If  that  is  the  result  of  his  action ,  why 
should  man  be  judged? — Answer.  He  certainly  will  be 
judged:  we  may  not  say  (as  I  am  falsely  accused  of  saying\ 
Do  evil  that  good  may  come  (w.  5-8). 

1  If  the  qualifications  which  God  requires  are  thus  inward  and 
spiritual,  an  objector  may  urge,  What  becomes  of  the  privileged 
position  of  the  Jew,  his  descent  from  Abraham,  and  the  like? 
What  does  he  gain  by  his  circumcision  ?  *  He  does  gain  much 
on  all  sides.  The  first  gain  is  that  to  the  Jews  were  committed 
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the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  [Here  the  subject  breaks  off; 
a  fuller  enumeration  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  4,  5.] 

•You  say,  But  the  Jews  by  their  unbelief  have  forfeited  their 
share  in  those  prophecies.  And  I  admit  that  some  Jews  have 
rejected  Christianity,  in  which  they  are  fulfilled.  What  then? 
The  promises  of  God  do  not  depend  on  man.  He  will  keep  His 
word,  whatever  man  may  do.  4  To  suggest  otherwise  were 
blasphemy.  Nay,  God  must  be  seen  to  be  true,  though  all  man¬ 
kind  are  convicted  of  falsehood.  Just  as  in  Ps.  li  the  Psalmist 
confesses  that  the  only  effect  of  his  own  sin  will  be  that  (in 
forensic  metaphor)  God  will  be  4  declared  righteous  *  in  His  sayings 
[the  promises  just  mentioned],  and  gain  His  case  when  it  is  brought 
to  trial. 

•A  new  objection  arises.  If  our  unrighteousness  is  only 
a  foil  to  set  off  the  righteousness  of  God  would  not  God  be  unjust 
who  punishes  men  for  sin  ?  (Speaking  of  God  as  if  He  were  man 
can  hardly  be  avoided.)  •  That  too  were  blasphemy  to  think  1  If 
any  such  objection  were  sound,  God  could  not  judge  the  world. 
But  we  know  that  He  will  judge  it.  Therefore  the  reasoning  must 
be  fallacious. 

Tlf,  you  say,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  truthfulness  of 
God  in  performing  His  promises  is  only  thrown  into  relief  by  my 
infidelity,  which  thus  redounds  to  His  glory,  why  am  I  still  like 
other  offenders  (ww)  brought  up  for  judgement  as  a  sinner  ? 

•So  the  objector.  And  I  know  that  this  charge  of  saying 
*  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come '  is  brought  with  slanderous 
exaggeration  against  me — as  if  the  stress  which  I  lay  on  faith 
compared  with  works  meant,  Never  mind  what  your  actions  are, 
provided  only  that  the  end  you  have  in  view  is  right 

All  I  will  say  is  that  the  judgement  which  these  sophistical 
reasoners  will  receive  is  richly  deserved. 

1  IE  It  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle  that  St  Paul  seems 
to  imagine  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent,  and  that  he 
discusses  and  answers  arguments  which  an  opponent  might  bring 
against  him  (so  iii.  iff.,  iv.  iff.,  vi.  iff.,  15  ff.,  viL  7  ff.).  No 
doubt  this  is  a  way  of  presenting  the  dialectical  process  in  his  own 
mind.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  way  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  actual  experience  of  controversy  with 
jews  and  the  narrower  Jewish  Christians.  We  are  told  expressly 
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that  the  charge  of  saying  ‘  Let  ns  do  evil  that  good  may  come’ 
was  brought  as  a  matter  of  fact  against  the  Apostle  (ver.  8).  And 
vi.  i,  15  restate  this  charge  in  Pauline  language.  The  Apostle 
as  it  were  takes  it  up  and  gives  it  out  again  as  if  it  came  in  the 
logic  of  his  own  thought.  And  the  other  charge  of  levelling  down 
all  the  Jew's  privileges,  of  ignoring  the  Old  Testament  and  dis¬ 
paraging  its  saints,  was  one  which  must  as  inevitably  have  been 
brought  against  St.  Paul  as  the  like  charges  were  brought  against 
St  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13  f.).  It  is  probable  however  that  St  Paul 
had  himself  wrestled  with  this  question  long  before  it  was  pointed 
against  him  as  a  weapon  in  controversy;  and  he  propounds  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  would  naturally  arise  in  that  stress  of  reason¬ 
ing,  pro  and  con.,  which  went  to  the  shaping  of  his  own  system. 
The  modified  form  in  which  the  question  comes  up  the  second 
time  (ver.  9)  shows — if  our  interpretation  is  correct — that  St  Paul  is 
there  rather  following  out  his  own  thought  than  contending  with 
an  adversary. 

L  t*  v«p urcnk.  That  which  encircles  a  thing  necessarily 
lies  outside  it.  Hence  n*pl  would  seem  to  have  a  latent  meaning 
‘  beyond/  which  is  appropriated  rather  by  Wpa,  n ipa*>  but  comes  out 
in  v* piatr6ty  '  that  which  is  in  excess/  *  over  and  above/ 

2.  vpvTOK  :  intended  to  be  followed  by  crrfira  Ac,  but  the  line 
of  argument  is  broken  off  and  not  resumed.  A  list  of  privileges 
such  as  might  have  followed  here  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  4. 

vparrov  phr  y&p :  om.  yhp  BD*E  G  min  use.  pauc .,  verss.  //wr.,  Chiys. 
Orig.-laL  aJ.t  [7 &p]  WH. 

4irurrcv(h)<nsv.  vurrcvw,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  entrust/  *  confide/  takes  acc.  of 
the  thing  entrusted,  dat.  of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Jo.  ii.  24  i  Si  'fyoovt  ova  Iwf- 
o-rtvtv  tavrbv  [rather  avrdy  or  out<5k]  atrroit.  In  the  passive  the  dat 
becomes  nom.,  and  the  acc.  remains  unchanged  1  Buttmann,  pp.  1 75, 189, 190 ; 
Winer,  xxxii.  5  [p.  287] ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  7). 

r&  \4yui.  St.  Paul  might  mean  by  this  the  whole  of  the  O.  T. 
regarded  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  he  seems  to  have  in  view  rather 
those  utterances  in  it  which  stand  out  as  most  unmistakably  Divine ; 
the  Law  as  given  from  Sinai  and  the  promises  relating  to  the 
Messiah. 

The  old  account  of  \6ytov  as  a  dimin.  of  k6yot  is  probably  correct,  though 
Mey.-W.  make  it  neut.  of  \6yiot  on  the  ground  that  koytStov  is  the  proper 
dimin.  The  form  koyl&ior  is  rather  a  strengthened  dimin.,  which  by  a  process 
common  in  language  took  the  place  of  koyiov  when  it  acquired  the  special 
lense  of  ‘oracle.*  From  Herod,  downwards  \6yiov  =  ‘oracle*  as  a  brief 
condensed  saying;  and  so  it  came  to  =  any  ‘inspired,  divine  utterance*: 
e.  g.  in  Philo  of  the  ‘  prophecies’  and  of  the  ‘  ten  commandments*  (vcpi  rwr 
bitca  \oylejv  is  the  title  of  Philo’s  treatise).  So  in  LXX  the  expression  is 
used  of  the  ‘  word  of  the  Lord  *  five  times  in  Isaiah  and  frequently  in  the 
Psalms  (no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  Ps.  cxix  [cxviii]).  From  this  usage 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  ‘sayings’  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  vii.  1  At  A*  ptOoMjf  rd  k£ym  rev  Kvpiov :  cl  Iren. 
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Hair,  i  praef  ;  also  Weils,  EtnL  §  4),  But  from  the  time  of  Philo 

oa wards  [be  word  w as  used  of  any  1  acred  writing,  whether  discourse  or 
nsrrat  jve so  that  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  A^ym  rov  Kvptw  which 
Ptptaa  ascribes  to  St.  Matthew,  as  well  as  his  own  A07W  Kvpia*o&  1^7717^**1 
{Xus,  H ,  £  ML  «xii.  16  and  I)  were  or  were  not  limited  to  discourse  (see 
especially  LigKtfoot,  £u.  m  Super  n*  Ret*  p*  1 73  ff.), 

3.  f|merij<jar  *  .  -  dmoria.  Do  these  words  refer  to  *  unbelief' 
(Mejr.  Gif.  Lid,  Oltr.  Go*)  or  to  ‘unfaithfulness1  (De  W.  Weiss 
Lips.  Va_)  ?  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  former :  because  (i)  the 
main  point  in  the  context  is  the  disbelief  in  the  promises  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  refusal  to  accept  them  as  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  (ii) 
chaps,  tx-xi  show  that  the  problem  of  Israel's  unbelief  weighed 
heavily  on  the  Apostles  mind  ;  (iii)  *  unbelief J  is  the  constant  sense 
of  the  word  (dirurTtw  occurs  seven  times,  in  which  the  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  sense  is  %  Tim*  ii,  13,  and  aawrfd  eleven  times, 
with  no  clear  exception) ;  (iv)  there  is  a  direct  parallel  in  ch.  xi.  20 
rjj  cmtrng  f{**Xdcr#i7tra*,  tri  Si  rj}  niorti  h mjitar  At  the  same  time 
the  one  sense  rather  suggests  than  excludes  the  other ;  so  that  the 
awttrria  of  man  is  naturally  contrasted  with  the  nivns  of  God 
(cf*  Va.). 

1 fwruf :  *  faithfulness 1  to  His  promises  ;  cf  Lam*  iii.  23  w 0XX7  q 
vou  :  Pt .  *5<>/.  viii*  35  7  wforiw  <r ov  fit &' 
aarapYTjuU.  itavapyelv  {from  itara  Causative  and  opyife  =  atpym} 
= *  to  render  inert  or  inactive  * :  a  characteristic  word  with  St.  Paul, 
occurring  twenty-five  times  in  his  writings  {including  %  Thess* 
£j  h.  a  Tim.),  and  only  twice  elsewhere  {Lk.  Heb,)  =  (!)  in 
a  material  sense,  1  to  make  sterile  or  barren/  of  soil  Lk.  xtii. 
cf.  Rom*  VI*  6  Karapyrj&Q  rb  paipa  rijj  Sfuipriatr  *  that  the  body  as 
an  mstrument  of  sin  may  be  paralysed,  rendered  powerless'; 

iii)  in  a  figurative  sense,  1  to  render  invalid/  *  abrogate/  *  abolish  * 
rip-  Gal  iii*  17  ;  wfyio*  Rom.  iii*  31). 

4.  jiJ}  yfr^To:  a  formula  of  negation,  repelling  with  horror 
something  previously  suggested*  *  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  N.  T. 
instances  are  in  Paul's  writings,  and  in  twelve  of  them  it  expresses 
the  Apostle's  abhorrence  of  an  inference  which  he  fears  may  be 
falsely  drawn  from  his  argument’  (Burton,  M.  and  T.  j  177;  cf* 
also  Lft  on  Gal  ii*  17)* 

It  It  characteristic  of  Ibe  vehement  impulsive  ftyle  of  this  group  of  Epp* 
that  the  phrase  if  confined  to  them  (tea  times  to  Rom.,  once  in  1  Cor,  twice 
In  Gal. ).  It  occors  live  times  to  LXX,  not  however  standing  a  I  oat-  as  here, 
bui  worked  into  the  body  of  the  lenience  (cf.  Gen.  xliv.  y,  17  ;  Josh.  urn.  19, 

taav.  16;  l  Kings  ax  [ixi]»  3). 

yir&rfw ;  see  on  i*  3  above ;  the  transition  which  the  verb 
denotes  is  often  from  a  latent  condition  to  an  apparent  condition, 
and  so  here,  4  prove  to  be/  1  be  seen  to  be/ 

4Xf]0^t :  as  keeping  His  plighted  word. 
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4rcuim)s  :  in  asserting  that  God’s  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
icadws  Y^Ypairrai :  1  Even  as  it  stands  written.’  The  quotation  is 
exact  from  LXX  of  Ps.  li  [1].  6.  Note  the  mistranslations  in  LXX 
(which  St.  Paul  adopts),  1***7077*  (or  for  insons  sis,  be  rj 

Kpiv *o-6ai  (pass.)  for  in  iudicando  or  dum  iudicas .  The  sense  of  the 
original  is  that  the  Psalmist  acknowledges  the  justice  of  God’s 
judgement  upon  him.  The  result  of  his  sin  is  that  God  is  pro¬ 
nounced  righteous  in  His  sentence,  free  from  blame  in  His  judging. 
St  Paul  applies  it  as  if  the  Most  High  Himself  were  put  upon  trial 
and  declared  guiltless  in  respect  to  the  promises  which  He  has 
fulfilled,  though  man  will  not  believe  in  their  fulfilment 

Sims  dv:  S»  points  to  an  unexpressed  condition,  4  in  case  a  decision  is 
given/ 

&4kqum0i]$ :  ‘that  thou  mightest  be  pronounced  righteous*  by 
the  judgement  of  mankind ;  see  p.  30  f.  above,  and  compare  Matt  xL 
19  *04  ediKaMrj  tf  (TO<f)ia  an 6  rcov  *py<op  (v.  L  ri amw  I  cf.  Lk.  vii.  35) 
axrnjt.  Test •  XII  Pair .  Syrn.  6  onm  ducawBu  ano  rrjt  dfiaprias  twp 
Tjrv)(£>»  vfiatv.  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  16  cy»  dueaiuicma  at  6  ©«<fc.  The  Usage 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  book  ;  see  Ryle  and  James  ad  loc. 

dr  tois  Xdyois  000:  not  *  pleadings*  (Va.)  but  4  sayings,’  Le.  the 
\6yta  just  mentioned.  Heb.  probably  =  4  judicial  sentence/ 

riK^crgs  :  like  vtncere,  of  *  gaining  a  suit,’  opp.  to  yrraaBa* :  the 
full  phrase  is  «**£*  rq*  ducrjr  (Eur.  El.  955,  &c.). 

vurf|<rfl»,  B  G  K  L  See. ;  Vifcrjatit  MADE,  minute,  aliq.  Probably  rutqaut 
is  right,  because  of  the  agreement  of  K  A  with  the  older  types  of  Western 
Text,  thus  representing  two  great  families.  The  reading  vurqtrpy  in  B  appa¬ 
rently  belongs  to  the  small  Western  element  in  that  MS.,  which  would  seem 
to  be  allied  to  that  in  G  rather  than  to  that  in  D.  There  is  a  similar 
fluctuation  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX :  nKrjcyt  is  the  reading  of  K  B  (def.  A), 
rucrjoeis  of  some  fourteen  cursives.  The  text  of  LXX  used  by  St  Paul  differs 
not  seldom  from  that  of  the  great  uncials. 

npfrcoflai :  probably  not  mid.  (‘  to  enter  upon  trial,’  *  go  to  law,’ 
lit.  ‘get  judgment  for  oneself’)  as  Mey.  Go.  Va.  Lid.,  but  pass, 
as  in  ver.  7  (so  Vulg.  Weiss  Kautzsch,  &c. ;  see  the  arguments 
from  the  usage  of  LXX  and  Heb.  in  Kautzsch,  De  Vet .  Test.  Locis 
a  Paulo  allegatis ,  p.  24  n.). 

6.  4  A&iaia  *  general  statement,  including  faiaria.  In 

like  manner  ©tov  Sueawenn^v  is  general,  though  the  particular 
instance  which  St  Paul  has  in  his  mind  is  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  His  promises. 

owicrrrjcri :  avvlarrjfu  (cruptcrravmj  has  in  N.  T.  tWO  conspicuous 
meanings :  (i)  ‘  to  bring  together  ’  as  two  persons,  ‘  to  introduce  ’ 
or  4  commend  ’  to  one  another  (e.g.  Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  a  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  a ; 
V.  I  a,  &C. ;  cf.  avarartKat  inurrokai  a  Cor.  iii.  i);  (ii)  *  to  put 
together’  or  ‘make  good’  by  argument,  ‘to  prove,’  ‘establish' 
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(< nmposilu  eoUectisque  quae  rem  contineant  arguments  aliquid  docee 
Fritzsche),  as  in  Rom.  v.  8 ;  a  Cor.  viL  n ;  Gal.  ii.  18  (where  see 
Lft  and  Ell.). 

Both  meanings  are  recognized  by  Hesych.  {cwicrftr* or  incur cfv,  tpartpovr, 
fkBaiavr,  vapartOirai)  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  neither  comes  ont  clearly  in  the 
nses  of  the  word  in  LXX ;  the  second  is  found  in  Susann.  6 1  Mcrnjaav  ini 
rods  bvo  vpta&vras,  Sri  avriorijatr  avrovs  A avtrjk  ifttv&oiiaprvprjoavTas  (Theod.). 

t t  ipouficv :  another  phrase,  like  w  yfVotro,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  Epistle,  where  it  occurs  seven  times ;  not  elsewhere 
in  N.T. 

pv)  SStKos :  the  form  of  question  shows  that  a  negative  answer  is 
expeined  (j*n  originally  meant 4  Don’t  say  that/  Ac.). 

4  dm tV  :  most  exactly,  4  the  inflicter  of  the  anger  ’ 
(Va.).  The  reference  is  to  the  Last  Judgement:  see  on  L  18, 
xii.  19. 

Barton  however  makes  6  Imfigmr  strictly  equivalent  to  a  relative  clause, 
and  like  a  relative  clause  suggest  a  reason  ('Who  visiteth 1  - ' because  He 
visiteth  ’)  M.  mmd  T.  §  428. 

sard  artipanror  Xfyt# :  a  form  of  phrase  which  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  group  of  Epistles,  where  the  eager  argumentation  of 
the  Apostle  leads  him  to  press  the  analogy  between  human  and 
divine  things  in  a  way  that  he  feels  calls  for  apology.  The  exact 
phrase  recurs  only  in  Gal.  iii.  15 ;  but  comp,  also  1  Cor.  ix.  8 

jKf  card  &r6p*onor  ravra  \dkm ;  a  Cor.  xi.  17  o  XaXi,  ov  Kara  Kvpior 
Xokm. 

6.  dwcl  vaf  apcrci :  St.  Paul  and  his  readers  alike  held  as  axio¬ 
matic  the  belief  that  God  would  judge  the  world.  But  the  objection 
just  urged  was  inconsistent  with  that  belief,  and  therefore  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

4*v( :  'since,  if  that  were  so,  if  the  inflicting  of  punishment  necessarily 
implied  injustice.’  *E ntl  gets  the  meaning  '  if  so,’  '  if  not  ’  ('  or  else  ’),  from 
the  context,  the  clause  to  which  it  points  being  supposed  to  be  repeated : 
here  fvcf  sc.  «!  iSurot  farm  6  im+ipmr  r$r  &pyrjr  (cf.  Buttmann,  Gr.  if  A.  T, 
Gk.  p.  359). 

rdr  adcrp or:  all  mankind. 

7.  The  position  laid  down  in  ver.  5  is  now  discussed  from  the  side 
of  man,  as  it  had  just  been  discussed  from  the  side  of  God. 

«t  Sf  K  A  minute .  fmme.t  Vulg.  cod.  Boh..  Jo.-Damasc.,  Tisch.  WII.  text. 
RV.  text. ;  el  7 dp  BDEGKLP  &c.,  Vnlg.  Syrr.,  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  al.,  WH. 
weary.  RV.  mary.  The  second  reading  may  b«  in  its  origin  Western. 

dXqdcui:  the  truthfulness  of  God  in  keeping  His  promises; 
4-# wffia,  the  falsehood  of  man  in  denying  their  fulfilment  (as 
in  ver.  4). 

wkri:  4 1  too/  as  well  as  others,  though  my  falsehood  thus 
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that  the  Jew  too  might  have  his  mouth  stopped  from  all  excuse, 
and  that  all  mankind  might  be  held  accountable  to  God. 

*°  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument.  By  works  of 
Law  (i.  e.  by  an  attempted  fulfilment  of  Law)  no  mortal  may  hope 
to  be  declared  righteous  in  God's  sight  For  the  only  effect  of 
Law  is  to  open  men's  eyes  to  their  own  sinfulness,  not  to  enable 
them  to  do  better.  That  method,  the  method  of  works,  has 
failed.  A  new  method  must  be  found. 

9.  ti  oSk  ;  *  What  then  [follows]  ?  ’  Not  with  npotx^Oa,  because 
that  would  require  in  reply  ovdca  vamw,  not  ov  names. 

vpocx^pc6a  is  explained  in  three  ways :  as  intrans.  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  active  irpocx»,  as  trans.  with  its  proper  middle  force, 
and  as  passive,  (i)  npo*x6yi*6a  mid.  =  wpotxoptv  ( praeccUimux  eos 
Vulg. ;  and  so  the  majority  of  commentators,  ancient  and  modern, 
*Apa  trcpura&v  *x°p.fv  napa  tovs  0E\krjvas )  Euthym.-Zig.  Ti 

cal  cvdoKipovpw  ol  'lav&aioi ;  Theoph. 4  Do  we  think  ourselves  better  ?* 
Gif.).  But  no  examples  of  this  use  are  to  be  found,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  St.  Paul  should  not  have  written 
npofxoptv,  the  common  form  in  such  contexts,  (ii)  npotx&ptBa  trans. 
in  its  more  ordinary  middle  sense, 4  put  forward  as  an  excuse  or 
pretext  *  (‘  Do  we  excuse  ourselves  ? '  RV.  marg., 4  Have  we  any 
defence?*  Mey.  Go.).  But  then  the  object  must  be  expressed, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen  rl  ovv  cannot  be  combined  with  npoex6p($a 
because  of  ov  ndvrw.  (iii)  npo*x&p*Qa  passive,  4  Are  we  excelled  ? ' 
4  Are  we  Jews  worse  off  (than  the  Gentiles)  ? '  a  rare  use,  but  still 
one  which  is  sufficiently  substantiated  (cf.  Field,  Ot .  Norv .  Ill  ad 
loc.).  Some  of  the  best  scholars  (e.  g.  Lightfoot,  Field)  incline  to 
this  view,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  text  of  RV.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  to  it  is  from  the  context  St  Paul  has  just  asserted 
(ver.  2)  that  the  Jew  has  an  advantage  over  the  Gentile :  how  then 
does  he  come  to  ask  if  the  Gentile  has  an  advantage  over  the  Jew  ? 
The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  a  different  kind  of 4  advantage  * 
is  meant  The  superiority  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile  is  historic,  it 
lies  in  the  possession  of  superior  privileges ;  the  practical  equality 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  is  in  regard  to  their  present  moral  condition 
(ch.  ii.  17-29  balanced  against  ch.  i.  18-32).  In  this  latter  respect 
St.  Paul  implies  that  Gentile  and  Jew  might  really  change  places 
(ii.  25-29).  A  few  scholars  (Olsh.  Va.Lid.)  take  irpocx<fyi€0a  as  pass^ 
but  give  it  the  same  sense  as  npotxopcv,  ‘  Are  we  (Jews)  preferred 
(to  the  Gentiles)  in  the  sight  of  God  ? ' 

+pe*x6pt$a  s  ▼.  1.  wpotcartxof***  vtpuroiv  D*  G,  31 ;  Antiochene  Fathen 
(Chrys.  [ed.  Field]  Theodt.  Severi anus',  alsoOrig.-lat  Ambrstr.  (aome  MSS. 
but  not  the  best,  tencmus  amplius  :  a  gloss  explaining  vpo«x*  in  the  same 
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way  at  Vulg.  and  the  later  Greek  commentators  quoted  above,  A  L  read 
wpo*x&ft*4*. 

ou  YT&rrto% ,  Strictly  speaking  ov  should  qualify  immur,  *  not 
altogether,1  *  not  entirely,1  as  in  i  Cor.  v,  t  o  oh  warrmw  rofr  n Aptnnt 
row  «S o-pov  Toirrou :  but  in  some  cases,  as  here,  wdvrmt  qualifies  ou, 
'altogether  not,'  'entirely  not,1  i. e.  ‘not  at  all'  {mquaquam  Vulg*, 
vlhipm  Theoph,).  Compare  the  similar  idiom  in  ov  ndw ;  and  see 
Win,  Gr ■*  Ixi  5, 

npoT]T tacrd|i.t 6a  ;  in  the  section  u  1 8-ti.  39. 

v$'  &pa,pTiav,  la  Biblical  Greek  vw6  with  dat,  has  given  place  entirely  to 
4*4  with  tcc  Matt  viii.  9  Mpwit6t  *fju  v*4  t^oiKrfav  is  a  strong  case.  The 
change  has  already  taken  place  in  LXX ;  e.  g  Dent  xxxiii.  3  ir&Vr*t  of 
tyyia#f*ivm  ku  rdf  aovt  xal  ovroi  uirtl  erf  tla  1. 

10.  The  long  quotation  which  follows,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
passages  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  (X  T.,  and  with  no 
apparent  break  between  them,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabbinical  practice.  *  A  favourite  method  was  that  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  stringing  together  of  beads  ( Chur  at),  when  a 
preacher  having  quoted  a  passage  or  section  from  the  Pentateuch, 
strung  on  to  it  another  and  like-sounding,  or  really  similar, 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa '  (Edersheim,  Lift  and 
Ttmet,  Ac,  i,  449)-  We  may  judge  from  this  instance  that  the 
first  quotation  did  not  always  necessarily  come  from  the  Pentateuch 
—though  no  doubt  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Christian  as 
compared  with  Jewish  writers  to  equalize  the  three  divisions  of  the 
(X  T.  Other  examples  of  such  compounded  quotations  are  Rom. 
ix*  15  f.;  27  f. ;  xi*  36  f. ;  34  f, ;  xiL  19  fi;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Here  the 
passages  are  from  Pss.  xiv  [xm].  1-3  (=Ps.  liii.  1-3  [lii.  3*4]), 
ver.  1  free,  ver.  2  abridged,  ver,  3  exact;  v,  9  [10]  exact;  cxl  3 
[cxxxix,  4]  exact :  x.  7  [ix*  28]  free  ;  Is*  lix.  7,  8  abridged ;  Ps. 
xxx vi  [xxxv],  i.  The  degree  of  relevance  of  each  of  these 
passages  to  the  argument  is  indicated  by  the  paraphrase :  see  also 
the  additional  note  at  the  end  of  ch,  x . 

As  a  whole  this  conglomerate  of  quotations  has  had  a  curious  history. 
The  quotations  in  NT,  frequently  react  upon  the  text  of  O.T.,  and  they  have 
done  so  here:  w.  13-18  got  imported  bodily  into  Ps.  xiv  [xiii  LXX  as  an 
Appendage  to  ver,  4  in  the  ‘common*  text  of  the  LXX  ifl  *ot*Tj,  i*e.  the 
on  revised  text  current  in  the  time  of  Origen),  They  are  still  found  in  Codd. 
K*i)RU  and  many  cursive  MSS.  of  LXX  (ora,  N^A),  though  the  Greek 
commentator!  00  the  Psalms  do  not  recognize  them.  From  interpolated 
MSS,  such  as  these  they  found  their  way  into  Lat.-Vet.,  and  so  into 
Jerome’s  first  edition  of  the  Psalter  (  the  '  Roman* \  also  into  bis  second 
coition  (the  ‘Galilean/  ba*ed  upon  Origci  ’  ' 


m  obelus  after  the  example  of  Origen. 


air  commonly  printed  In  the  Vulgate  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  practically 
the  Galilean.  From  the  Vulgate  they  travelled  into  Coverdale's  Bible 
(Ati.  I  $35);  from  thence  into  Matthew’s  ;  Rogers'*  Bible,  which  in  the 
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Psalter  reproduces  Coverdale  (A.D.  1537),  and  also  into  the  4 Great  Bible* 
(first  issued  by  Cromwell  in  1 539,  and  afterwards  with  a  preface  by  Crmnmer, 
whence  it  also  bears  the  name  of  Cranmer’s  Bible,  in  1540).  The  Psalter  of 
the  Great  Bible  was  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  which 
it  was  retained  as  being  familiar  and  smoother  to  sing,  even  in  the  later 
revision  which  substituted  elsewhere  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  The 
editing  of  the  Great  Bible  eras  due  to  Coverdale,  who  put  an  •  to  the 
passages  found  in  the  Vulgate  but  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  These  marks 
nowever  had  the  same  fate  which  befell  the  obeli  of  Jerome.  They  were 
not  repeated  in  the  Prayer-Book ;  so  that  English  Churchmen  still  read  the 
interpolated  verses  in  Ps.  xiv  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  text.  Jerome  himself  was  well  aware  that  these  verses  were  no  part 
of  the  Psalm.  In  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  lib.  xvi,  he  notes  that  St.  Paul 
quoted  Is.  lix.  7,  8  in  Ep.  to  Rom.,  and  he  adds,  quod  multi  ignorantes ,  de 
Urtio  decimo  psalmo  sumptum  put  ant,  qui  versus  [orixoi^  in  edition *  Vulgata 
[i.  e.  the  *ouri\  of  the  LXX]  additi  sunt  it  in  Hebraico  non  habentur  ( Hieron. 
Opp.  ed.  Migne,  iv.  601 ;  comp,  the  preface  to  the  same  book,  ibid.  coL  568  i ; 
also  the  newly  discovered  Commontarioli  in  Psalmos,  ed.  Morin,  1895,  p.  14  f.). 

10.  Some  have  thought  that  this  verse  was  not  part  of  the 
quotation,  but  a  summary  by  St.  Paul  of  what  follows.  It  does 
indeed  present  some  variants  from  the  original,  dUaios  for  trout* 
Xprjorbrrp-a  and  ovde  tie  for  ovk  fora*  <o»r  Ms.  In  the  LXX  this  clause 
is  a  kind  of  refrain  which  is  repeated  exactly  in  ver.  3.  St  Paul 
there  keeps  to  his  text ;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  the 
opening  words  he  should  choose  a  simpler  form  of  phrase  which 
more  directly  suggests  the  connexion  with  his  main  argument 
The  SUoios  9  shall  live  by  faith 9 ;  but  till  the  coming  of  Christianity 
there  was  no  true  dUaios  and  no  true  faith.  The  verse  runs  too 
much  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Psalm  to  be  other  than  a 
quotation,  though  it  is  handled  in  the  free  and  bold  manner  which 
is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul. 

11.  odat  coTtv  6  oukiwk  :  non  est  qui  intelligat  (rather  than  qui 
intelligit) ;  Anglich,  *  there  is  none  to  understand/  [But  A  B  G, 
and  perhaps  Latt.  Orig.-lat.  Ambrstr.,  WH.  text  read  <rvvi»v9  as  also 
(B)C  WH.  text  cKfrrui',  without  the  art.  after  LXX.  This  would  = 
non  est  intelligent,  non  est  requirens  Deum  (Vulg.)  1  There  is 
no  one  of  understanding,  there  is  no  inquirer  after  God/] 

&  mfiv :  on  the  form  see  Win.  Gr.  §  xiv,  16  (ed.  8  ;  xiv,  3  E.  T.) ;  Hoit, 
Intr.  Notes  on  Orthog.  p.  167;  also  for  the  accentuation,  Fri.  p.  174!. 
Both  forms,  ovntoj  and  awloj,  are  found,  and  either  accentuation,  owi Sir  or 
owicav,  may  be  adopted :  probably  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred ;  cf.  Ifo i«  from 
tuples  Mk.  L  34,  xi.  16. 

12.  :  ‘one  and  all* 

fjXpcuS9qoa* :  Heb.  =  ‘  to  go  bad/  ‘  become  sour/  like  milk ; 
comp,  the  d^pclor  dovikos  of  Matt.  xxv.  30. 
irotAv  (sins  artie.)  ABG&c.  WH.  text. 

XpqcrrdTTjTa  =  1  goodness  ’  in  the  widest  sense,  with  the  idea  of 
1  utility '  rather  than  specially  of  ‘  kindness/  as  in  ii.  4. 
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m.  ir-19.] 

fet  W» :  cp.  the  Latin  idiom  ad  unum  omnts  (Vulg.  literally  usque  ad 
uuum).  B  67**,  WH.  marg.  omit  the  second  oba  ion*  [ova  fir  tin  voiSnr 
Xpncrbnjra  {in  In4»].  The  readings  of  B  and  its  allies  in  these  verses  are 
open  to  some  suspicion  of  assimilating  to  a  text  of  LXX.  In  ver.  14  B  17 
add  atrfir  (£r  rd  ardpa  abrS/v)  corresponding  to  abrov  in  B*s  text  of  Ps.  x.  7 
[lx.  s8]. 

18.  t4+o<  .  .  .  ftoXioikrar.  The  LXX  of  Ps.  v.  9  [10]  corre¬ 
sponds  pretty  nearly  to  Heb.  The  last  clause  =  rather  linguam 
tuam  blandam  reddunt  (poliunl),  or  perhaps  lingua  sua  blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch,  p.  34) :  *  their  tongue  do  they  make  smooth  ’  Cheyne ; 
*  smooth  speech  glideth  from  their  tongue '  De  Witt. 

fto&urfkra* :  Win.  Gr.  f  xiii,  14  (ed.  8 ;  xiii,  2  /.  E.  T.).  The  termina¬ 
tion  -'Ton,  extended  from  imperf.  and  2nd  aor.  of  verbs  in  -fu  to  verbs  in  -w,  is 
widely  (bond ;  it  is  common  in  LXX  and  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  bat  by  no 
means  confined  to  it ;  it  is  frequent  in  Boeotian  inscriptions,  and  is  called  by 
one  grammarian  a  *  Boeotian  *  form,  as  by  others  *  Alexandrian.* 

Us  AomSwr:  Ps.  cxl.  3  [cxxxix.  4].  The  position  of  the  poison- 
bag  of  the  serpent  is  rightly  described.  The  venom  is  more 
correctly  referred  to  the  bite  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  9;  Prov.  xxiii.  32), 
than  to  the  forked  tongue  (Job  xx.  16):  see  art.  ‘Serpent*  in 
D.  B . 

14.  Ps.  x.  7  somewhat  freely  from  LXX  [ix.  28]:  ol  dpdt  rb 
rrbpa  avrov  ytjm  ko\  wi*piat  kcu  ddXov.  St.  Paul  retains  the  rel.  but 
changes  it  into  the  plural :  aropa  ovr»v  B  17,  Cypr.,  WH.  marg . 
wucpio :  Heb.  more  lit.  =  fraudes . 

15-17.  This  quotation  of  Is.  lix.  7,  8  is  freely  abridged  from  the 
LXX ;  and  as  it  is  also  of  some  interest  from  its  bearing  upon 
the  text  of  the  LXX  used  by  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
original  and  the  quotation  side  by  side. 


Rom.  iii.  15-17. 

ol  irdbet  avruv  lag/cu  atpa * 
avrrpififUM  nu  TtiXcuwtopla  &  rait 
Sbois  abrmr,  aol  bbor  tiprjvrjt  ova 
fy woof. 


Is.  lix.  7,  8. 

ol  be  irrfftff  avrtov  [ciri  novrjpia* 
rpt^ovcrij  raxivol  cV^ccu  alpa  [  aol  ol 
bi aXoyurpoi  airrcov  biaXoyurpol  arrb 
ifiovcnv J.  crvvrpippa  tea l  TaXaiirmpla 
iv  rats  bboit  avr£>v  aai  bbbv  ciprpnjs 
ovk  dtbaert  [ecu  ovk  lim  Kpiais  ip 
rair  oboit  avr a>vj. 


alpa  drainer  Theodotion,  and  probably  also  Aqnila  and  Symmachua. 
[From  the  Hcxapla  this  reading  has  got  into  several  MSS.  of  LXX.] 
hppbrur  (for  bird  <p6rwv)  A  N  :  otbaoi  N1  B  Q*.  &c. :  lyvotaar  A  Q1  marg. 
(Q  =  Cod.  Marchalianns,  XII  Holmes)  minus c.  aliq. 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  verse  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
passages  just  quoted  are  addressed  to  Jews  (6  pbpot  =  0.  T. ; 
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rifle*  rip  vaKtuiof  ypaQijp  owopa(* «,  ift  fi/por  rk  wpoff>Tjruca  EqAjIH- 

Zig.),  and  therefore  they  are  as  much  guilty  before  God  as  the 
Gentiles?  So  most  commentators.  Or  does  it  mean  that  the 
guilt  of  the  Jews  being  now  proved,  as  they  sinned  they  must  also 
expect  punishment,  the  Law  (i  vopot  =  the  Pentateuch)  affirming 
the  connexion  between  sin  and  punishment  So  Gif.  Both  interpre¬ 
tations  give  a  good  sense.  [For  though  (i)  does  not  strictly  prove 
that  all  men  are  guilty  but  only  that  the  Jews  are  guilty,  this  was 
really  the  main  point  which  needed  proving,  because  the  Jews  were 
apt  to  explain  away  the  passages  which  condemned  them,  and  held 
that — whatever  happened  to  the  Gentiles — they  would  escape.] 
The  question  really  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  6  v6pot.  It  is 
urged,  (i)  that  there  is  only  a  single  passage  in  St  Paul  where 
6  p6fiot  clearly =0.  T.  (i  Cor.  xiv.  ai,  a  quotation  of  Is.  xxviii.  ii)  : 
compare  however  Jo.  x.  34  (=  Ps.  lxxxii.  6),  xv.  25  (=  Ps. 
xxxv.  19) ;  (ii)  that  in  the  corresponding  clause,  roU  b  ry  v6fu$ 
must  =  the  Law,  in  the  narrower  sense ;  (iii)  that  in  ver.  21  the 
Law  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Prophets. 

Yet  these  arguments  are  hardly  decisive :  for  (i)  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  St  Paul  might  have  used  6  v6pot  in  the  wider 
sense ;  for  this  one  instance  is  as  good  as  many ;  and  (ii)  we  must 
not  suppose  that  St  Paul  always  rigidly  distinguished  which  sense 
he  was  using ;  the  use  of  the  word  in  one  sense  would  call  up  the 
other  (cf.  Note  on  6  66mot  in  ch.  v.  12). 

Oltr.  also  goes  a  way  of  his  own,  bat  makes  6  —  Law  in  the 

abstract  (cohering  at  once  for  the  Gentile  the  law  of  conscience,  and  for  the 

Jew  the  law  of  Moses),  which  is  contrary  to  the  use  of  6  pSftos. 

Xfyci  .  .  .  XoXei :  Xeycir  calls  attention  to  the  substance  of  what 
is  spoken,  XoXcIr  to  the  outward  utterance;  cf.  esp.  McClellan, 
Gospels ,  p.  383  ff. 

♦payj) :  cf.  dyanoXoyijTot  i.  so,  ii.  1 ;  the  idea  comes  up  at  each 
step  in  the  argument 

uirohiRos:  not  exactly  *  guilty  before  God/  but  ‘  answerable  to 
God/  imdducQs  takes  gen.  of  the  penalty ;  dat.  of  the  person  injured 
to  whom  satisfaction  is  due  (t«v  durXacnW  vtt69ikos  ior*  ry 
Plato,  Legg.  846  B).  So  here :  all  mankind  has  offended  against 
God,  sind  owes  Him  satisfaction.  Note  the  use  of  a  forensic 
term. 

20.  8idn :  4  because/  not  ‘therefore/  as  AV.  (see  on  i.  19). 
Mankind  is  liable  for  penalties  as  against  God,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  afford  them  protection.  Law  can  open  men's 
eyes  to  sin,  but  cannot  remove  it  Why  this  is  so  is  shown  in 
vii.  7  ff. 

StKcuwOqo’wu :  ‘shall  be  pronounced  righteous/  certainly  not 
‘  shall  be  made  righteous ’  (Lid.) ;  the  whole  context  (Zra  vw  aroma 
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$pay$,  vwtduco r,  miruw  avrov)  has  reference  to  a  judicial  trial  and 
verdict. 

vooa  adpf :  man  in  his  weakness  and  frailty  (i  Cor.  i.  29 ;  1  Pet 
L  24). 

iwiyvmm$:  1  clear  knowledge';  see  on  i.  28,  32. 


THE  HEW  SYSTEM. 

HI.  21-26.  Here  then  the  new  order  of  things  comes  in. 
In  it  is  offered  a  Righteousness  which  comes  from  God  but 
embraces  man ,  by  no  deserts  of  his  but  as  a  free  gift  on  the 
part  of  God.  This  righteousness ,  (i)  though  attested  by  the 
Sacred  Books ,  is  independent  of  any  legal  system  (ver.  21); 
(ii)  it  is  apprehended  by  faith  in  Christ ,  and  is  as  wide  as 
mans  need  (w.  22,  23) ;  (iii)  it  is  made  possible  by  the 
propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ  (w.  24,  25) ;  which  Sacrifice 
at  once  explains  the  lenient  treatment  by  God  of  past  sin 
and  gives  the  most  decisive  expression  to  His  righteousness 
(w.  25,  26). 

n  It  is  precisely  such  a  method  which  is  offered  in  Christianity. 
We  have  seen  what  is  the  state  of  the  world  without  it  But  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  has  asserted 
itself  in  visible  concrete  form,  but  so  as  to  furnish  at  the  same 
lime  a  means  of  acquiring  righteousness  to  man  —  and  that  in 
complete  independence  of  law,  though  the  Sacred  Books  which 
contain  the  Law  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  bear  witness  to 
it  “This  new  method  of  acquiring  righteousness  does  not  turn 
upon  works  but  on  faith,  i.  e.  on  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
Jesus  Messiah.  And  it  is  therefore  no  longer  confined  to  any 
particular  people  like  the  Jews,  but  is  thrown  open  without  distinc¬ 
tion  to  all,  on  the  sole  condition  of  believing,  whether  they  be  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  “The  universal  gift  corresponds  to  the  universal  need. 
All  men  alike  have  sinned ;  and  all  alike  feel  themselves  far  from 
the  bright  effulgence  of  God’s  presence.  “Yet  estranged  as  they 
are  God  accepts  them  as  righteous  for  no  merit  or  service  of  theirs, 
by  an  act  of  His  own  free  favour,  the  change  in  their  relation  to 
Him  being  due  to  the  Great  Deliverance  wrought  at  the  price  of  the 
Death  of  Christ  Jesus.  “When  the  Messiah  suffered  upon  the 
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Cross  it  was  God  Who  set  Him  there  as  a  public  spectacle9  to 
be  viewed  as  a  Mosaic  sacrifice  might  be  viewed  by  the  crowds  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The  shedding  of  His  Blood 
was  in  fact  a  sacrifice  which  had  the  effect  of  making  propitiation 
or  atonement  for  sin,  an  effect  which  man  must  appropriate  through 
faith.  The  object  of  the  whole  being  by  this  public  and  decisive 
act  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  previous  ages  the 
sins  of  mankind  had  been  passed  over  without  adequate  punishment 
or  atonement :  M  but  this  long  forbearance  on  the  part  of  God  had  in 
view  throughout  that  signal  exhibition  of  His  Righteousness  which 
He  purposed  to  enact  when  the  hour  should  come  as  now  it  has 
come,  so  as  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  double  character  as  at  once 
righteous  Himself  and  pronouncing  righteous,  or  accepting  as 
righteous,  the  loyal  follower  of  Jesus. 

21.  wv\  M  :  *  now/  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Mey.  De 
W.  Oltr.  Go.  and  others  contend  for  the  rendering  ‘  as  it  is/  on  the 
ground  that  the  opposition  is  between  two  states,  the  state  under 
Law  and  the  state  without  Law.  But  here  the  two  states  or 
relations  correspond  to  two  periods  succeeding  each  other  in  order 
of  time;  so  that  vwi  may  well  have  its  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passages,  Rom.  xvi. 
35,  36  [ivoTTjptov  .  .  .  (fxivtpvBevros  .  .  .  vvw,  Eph.  ii.  12,  13  wri 
9i  .  .  .  rytVTjdrjT §  ryyvs,  Col.  i.  26,  3 7  pvarrjpiov  to  cmoKCKpvpptvov  .  .  . 
vvv  9i  €<f>av€pa>6rj}  2  Tim.  i.  9,  IO  Xl'Plv  rhv  9oBei<rav  .  .  .  irp6  xjpo 
aimv'mv  (fxivcpioBciaav  9i  vvv,  Heb.  ix.  26  wvi  9*  &ira£  «V«  trvvrt'Ktt^ 
rwv  ahavwp  .  .  .  m<f>avtpa>T(u .  It  may  be  observed  (i)  that  the  N.  T. 
writers  constantly  oppose  the  pre-Christian  and  the  Christian 
dispensations  to  each  other  as  periods  (comp,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  already  enumerated  Acts  xvii.  30;  Gal.  iii.  23,  25, 
iv.  3,  4 ;  Heb.  i.  1)  ;  and  (ii)  that  <f>ay*povaBai  is  constantly  used 
with  expressions  denoting  time  (add  to  passages  above  Tit.  i.  3 
KcupoU  l9ioit,  i  Pet.  i.  20  fir  ccrxdrov  rS>v  x/xh'wr).  The  leading 
English  commentators  take  this  view. 

An  allusion  of  Tertullian’s  makes  it  probable  that  Mardon  retained  this 
verse ;  evidence  fails  as  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
cut  out  the  whole  of  ch.  iv.  along  with  most  other  references  to  the  history 
of  Abraham  (Tert  on  Gal.  iv.  a  1-26,  Adv.  Marc .  v.  4). 

X«pls  v6p  00:  *  apart  from  law/  'independently  of  it/  not  as 
a  subordinate  system  growing  out  of  Law,  but  as  an  alternative  for 
Law  and  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  it  (Rom.  x.  4). 

ftucaioounr)  6coG:  see  on  ch.  i.  17.  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  define 
his  meaning.  The  righteousness  which  he  has  in  view  is  essentially 
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the  righteousness  of  God;  though  the  aspect  in  which  it  is 
regarded  is  as  a  condition  bestowed  upon  man,  that  condition  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  righteousness,  working 
its  way  to  larger  realization  amongst  men.  One  step  in  this 
realization,  the  first  great  objective  step,  is  the  Sacrificial  Death  of 
Christ  for  sin  (ver.  25) ;  the  next  step  is  the  subjective  apprehension 
of  what  is  thus  done  for  him  by  faith  on  the  part  of  the  believer 
(ver.  aa).  Under  the  old  system  the  only  way  laid  down  for  man  to 
attain  to  righteousness  was  by  the  strict  performance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law ;  now  that  heavy  obligation  is  removed  and  a  shorter  but  at 
the  same  time  more  effective  method  is  substituted,  the  method  of 
attachment  to  a  Divine  Person. 

vc+arcptnrat.  Contrast  the  completed  <fxu>4fw<ris  in  Christ  and 
the  continued  atroKdX  wj,  it  in  the  Gospel  (ch.  i.  16) :  the  verb 
<f>ampowr$w  is  regularly  used  for  the  Incarnation  with  its  accompani¬ 
ments  and  sequents  as  outstanding  facts  of  history  prepared  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  God  and  at  the  fitting  moment  ‘  manifested  *  to 
the  sight  of  men;  so,  of  the  whole  process  of  the  Incarnation, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Tim.  L  10;  1  Pet.  i.  20;  1  Jo.  iii.  5,  8:  of  the 
Atonement,  Heb.  ix.  26:  of  the  risen  Christ,  Mark  xvi.  12,  14; 
John  xxi.  14:  of  the  future  coming  to  Judgement,  1  Pet.  v.  4; 
1  Jo.  ii.  28.  The  nearest  parallels  to  this  verse  which  speaks  of 
the  manifestation  of  Divine  ‘righteousness'  are  2  Tim.  i.  10,  which 
speaks  of  a  like  manifestation  of  Divine  4  grace/  and  1  Jo.  i.  2, 
which  describes  the  Incarnation  as  the  appearing  on  earth  of  the 
principle  of 4  life/ 

popTupouplinf)  k.  t.  X. :  another  instance  of  the  care  with  which 
Sl  Paul  insists  that  the  new  order  of  things  is  in  no  way  contrary 
to  the  old,  but  rather  a  development  which  was  duly  foreseen  and 
provided  for :  cf.  Rom.  L  2,  iii.  31,  the  whole  of  ch.  iv,  ix.  25-33; 
x.  16-21;  xi.  1-10,  26-29;  xv.  8-12;  xvi.  26  &c. 

22.  W  turns  to  the  particular  aspect  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
which  the  Apostle  here  wishes  to  bring  out ;  it  is  righteousness 
apprehended  by  faith  in  Christ  and  embracing  the  body  of  believers. 
The  particle  thus  introduces  a  nearer  definition,  but  in  itself  only 
marks  the  transition  in  thought  which  here  (as  in  ch.  ix.  30;  1  Cor. 
ii.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  8)  happens  to  be  from  the  general  to  the 
particular. 

vurrcifs  *li)<rov  Xpiarou :  gen.  of  object,  ‘faith  in  Jesus  Christ/ 
This  is  the  hitherto  almost  universally  accepted  view,  which  has 
however  been  recently  challenged  in  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
argument  by  Prof.  Haussleiter  of  Greifswald  (fier  Glaube  Jesu 
Ckrizti  u.  der  christliche  Glaube ,  Leipzig,  1891). 

Dr.  Haussleiter  contends  that  the  gen.  is  subjective  not  objective,  that  like 

the  'iaith  of  Abraham*  in  ch.  iv.  16,  it  denotes  the  faith  (in  God  which 

Christ  Himself  maintained  even  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Crucifixion,  that 
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this  faith  is  here  put  forward  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Atonement,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  grasped  or  appropriated  by  the  Christian  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  he  reproduces  the  faith  of  Abraham.  If  this  view  held 
good,  a  number  of  other  passages  (notably  i.  17)  would  be  affected  by  it 
But,  although  ably  carried  out,  the  interpretation  of  some  of  these  pamages 
seems  to  ns  forced ;  the  theory  brings  together  things,  like  the  vtorot  T qacS 
Xptoiov  here  with  the  wlarit  B*ov  in  iii.  3,  which  are  really  disparate;  and 
it  has  so  far,  we  believe,  met  with  no  acceptance. 

Ti)<roQ  XpurroO.  B,  and  apparently  Mardon  as  quoted  by  Tertnllian, 
drop  Irjaov  (so  too  WH.  marg. ) ;  A  reads  b  Tkpioru  Irjoov. 

koI  tort  Trdvrro*  om.  R*  ABC,  47.  67**,  Boh.  Aeth.  Arm.,  Clem.-Alex. 
Orig.  Did.  Cyr.-Alex.  Aug.:  ins.  DEFGKL  See.  kwl  mi mm  alone  is 
found  in  Jo.  Damasc.  Vulg.  codd.t  so  that  elf  vdrrat  sal  M  vdrrat  would 
seem  to  be  a  conflation,  or  combination  of  two  readings  originally  alterna¬ 
tives.  If  it  were  the  true  reading  elf  would  express  *  destination  for'  all 
believers,  tvf '  extension  to '  them. 

23.  od  ydp  ion  SiaoToX^.  The  Apostle  is  reminded  of  one  of 
his  main  positions.  The  Jew  has  (in  this  respect)  no  real  advantage 
over  the  Gentile;  both  alike  need  a  righteousness  which  is  not  their 
own ;  and  to  both  it  is  offered  on  the  same  terms. 

f|)iapTov.  In  English  we  may  translate  this  ‘have  sinned*  in 
accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which  prefers  to  use 
the  perfect  where  a  past  fact  or  series  of  facts  is  not  separated  by 
a  clear  interval  from  the  present :  see  note  on  ii.  12. 

florcpourrai :  see  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar ,  §  8  (3);  mid.  voice  ss 
'/«/  want.*  Gif.  well  compares  Matt.  xix.  20  r»  Jr*  van  pm ; 
(objective,  ‘What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  wanting  to  me?*)  with 
Luke  xv.  14  teal  avrds  rjp£aro  voTtptltrdm  (subjective,  the  Prodigal 
begins  to  feel  his  destitution). 

ttjs  Sdfrjs.  There  are  two  wholly  distinct  uses  of  this  word : 
(1)  =  ‘opinion*  (a  use  not  found  in  N.  T.)  and  thence  in 
particular  ‘favourable  opinion,*  ‘reputation*  (Rom.  ii.  7,  10; 

{ohn  xii.  43  &c.);  (2)  by  a  use  which  came  in  with  the 
.XX  as  translation  of  Heb.  *1^3  =  (i)  4  visible  brightness  or 
splendour*  (Acts  xxii.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  40  flf.);  and  hence 
(ii)  the  brightness  which  radiates  from  the  presence  of  God, 
the  visible  glory  conceived  as  resting  on  Mount  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  16),  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex.  xvi.  10),  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xl.  34)  or  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  11;  2  Chron.  v.  14),  and 
specially  between  the  cherubim  on  the  lid  of  the  ark  (Ps.  lxxx.  1 ; 
Ex.  xxv.  22;  Rom.  ix.  4  &c.) ;  (iii)  this  visible  splendour 
symbolized  the  Divine  perfections,  ‘the  majesty  or  goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  to  men*  (Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  11;  comp.  Eph. 
i.  6,  12,  17;  iii.  16);  (iv)  these  perfections  are  in  a  measure 
communicated  to  man  through  Christ  (esp.  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 
iii.  18).  Both  morally  and  physically  a  certain  transfiguration 
takes  place  in  the  Christian,  partially  here,  completely  hereafter 
(comp.  e.g.  Rom.  viii.  30  «W£aow  with  Rom.  v.  2  tor*  Avd*  njt 
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Mfr*  ftrv  Btov,  viii  18  ri)*  fiAXovffw  &6£ar  (fcroxaXui^qMi,  a  Tim* 
iL  10  aiWov).  The  Rabbis  held  that  Adam  by  the  Fall  lost 
six  things,  *the  glory,  life  (immortality),  his  stature  (which  was 
above  that  of  his  descendants),  the  fruit  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of 
trees,  and  the  light  (by  which  the  world  was  created,  and  which 
was  withdrawn  from  it  and  reserved  for  the  righteous  in  the  world 
to  com e)/  It  is  explained  that  1  the  glory  *  was  a  reflection  from 
the  Divine  glory  which  before  the  Fall  brightened  Adam's  face 
(Weber,  AUsyru  The&L  p.  214)*  Clearly  St.  Paul  conceives  of  this 
glory  as  in  process  of  being  recovered :  the  physical  sense  is  also 
enriched  by  its  extension  to  attributes  that  are  moral  and 
spiritual. 

The  meaning  of  in  this  connexion  ii  well  illustrated  by  4  Err.  ril  41 
fed  Bendy  -  tl  14  O-  F.  Fritische,  p*  607],  where  the  stale  of  the  blessed 
U  described  at  neqne  meridiem t  tuque  noetem*  tuque  ante  lucem  [perh  for 
mm tetmmm[  rid.  Bens  l  y  ad  far.],  tuque  nitorem,  neque  daritafrm,  tuque 
farm,  nisi  mhemmeda  iflendentm  dan  (at  is  Altissimt  [perh,  *  dwa^Tacr^a 
6v|f  7*  Testov]-  In  quoting  this  passage  Ambrose  has  sola  Dei  fulgebit 
dantes  ;  Do  minus  tnim  erit  lux  omnium  {ci.  Rev.  ixi  34),  The  blessed 
Ihcmaelres  shine  with  a  brightness  which  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  Godr 
ibid,  rv  97,  98  fBensly  —  71,  73  O.  F.  Frittsche]  qu&nodo  insipid 
vultus  torum  fulgtri  sis  at  sot,  et  quo  mode  imipitnt  stellar  um  addmilari 
immini .  .  ,/estinanf  tnim  videte  vultum  [eius\  eui  urviunt  viventts  et 
«  fue  imifunt  gleriesi  mercedem  reapers  (ct.  Matt,  xiii*  4^), 

24.  Siacaoupei^x.  The  construction  and  connexion  of  this  word 
are  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  determined  with  certainty, 
(i)  Many  leading  scholars  (De  W.  Mey.  Lips,  Lid.  Win.  Gr.  §  xiv. 
6  b)  make  ftijuuoupmt  mark  a  detail  in,  or  assign  a  proof  of,  the 
condition  described  by  farrtpmWm.  In  this  case  there  would  be 
a  slight  stress  on  B*>ptd# :  men  are  far  from  God's  glory,  because  the 
state  of  righteousness  has  to  be  given  them ;  they  do  nothing  for 
it  But  this  is  rather  far-fetched.  No  such  proof  or  further 
description  of  farr rpovmu  is  needed.  It  had  already  been  proved 
by  the  actual  condition  of  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles ;  and  to  prove 
it  by  the  gratuitousness  of  the  justification  would  be  an  inversion 
of  the  logical  order,  (ii)  vfmpovvrm  Bueatctvpivo*  is  taken  as  —  Wn- 
poi  rroi  » 04  durattriWoi  (Fri.)  Or  «  varepovpevat  SdtmovvTai  (Tholuck). 
But  this  is  dubious  Greek,  (iii)  butnaCturoi  ii  not  taken  with  what 
precedes,  but  is  made  to  begin  a  new  clause.  In  that  case  there  is 
an  anacoluthon,  and  we  must  supply  some  such  phrase  as  wm 
tm>x* u*0a ;  (Ohr.).  But  that  would  be  harsh,  and  a  connecting 
panicle  seems  wanted,  (iv)  Easier  and  more  natural  than  any  of 
these  expedients  seems  to  be,  with  Va,  and  Ewald,  to  make  ol  yap 
.  *  .  irvrepaiprm  practically  a  parenthesis,  and  to  take  the  norm 
bum*/ tju+o*  *  as  suggested  by  trusts  in  ver.  13,  but  in  sense  referring 
rather  to  tow  nufTtCovrai  in  ver.  a  a/  No  doubt  such  a  construction 
would  be  irregular,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  too 
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irregular  for  St  Paul.  The  Apostle  frequently  gives  a  new  turn  to 
a  sentence  under  the  influence  of  some  expression  which  is  really 
subordinate  to  the  main  idea.  Perhaps  as  near  a  parallel  as  any 
would  be  a  Cor.  viii.  18,  19  wpnrip^aptp  dc  rbp  dd*X<f>6*  .  .  .  oZ 
6  thfaivos  iw  rtf  cvayytXitp  .  .  .  ob  p6vop  dc,  dAXA  Ka\  \uparovrfirir  (as  if 
Is  aratvtirai  had  preceded)* 

fape&r  t§  oStoC  xdfHTt,  Each  of  these  phrases  strengthens  the 
other  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  the  posidon  of  avrov  further  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  manifestation  of  free  favour  on  the  part 
of  God  is  unprompted  by  any  other  external  cause  than  the  one 
which  is  mentioned  (&&  rrjs  &irdkvTp&a*a»s). 

&To\vTfxoac«f.  It  is  contended,  esp.  by  Oltramare,  (i)  that 
\vrp6a  and  «wr dkvrp6m  in  classical  Greek  =  not  ‘  to  pay  a  ransom/ 
but ‘  to  take  a  ransom/  4  to  put  to  ransom/  or  4  release  on  ransom/ 
as  a  conqueror  releases  his  prisoners  (the  only  example  given  of 
cardkvTptmns  is  Plut.  Pomp .  34  iroXfwv  alxpaXwrmp  mroXvrpwras,  where 
the  word  has  this  sense  of  ‘  putting  to  ransom  ');  (ii)  that  in  LXX 
XvrpovaOai  is  frequently  used  of  the  Deliverance  from  Egypt,  the 
Exodus,  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  ransom  (so  Ex.  vl  6, 
xv.  13;  Deut  vii.  8;  ix.  26;  xiii.  5,  &c. :  cf.  also  atrokvrpwm 
Ex.  xxi.  8,  of  the  ‘release'  of  a  slave  by  her  master).  The  subst 
aimkvTpuais  occurs  only  in  one  place,  Dan.  iv.  30  [29  or  32],  LXX 
6  */xW  pov  rrjs  drroXvTpwcrcw  §X0c  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  recovery 
from  his  madness.  Hence  it  is  inferred  (cf.  also  Westcott,  Heb. 
p.  296,  and  Ritschl,  RechtferL  u.  VersOhn .  ii.  220  ff.)  that  here  and 
in  similar  passages  atroXvrpuais  denotes  ‘  deliverance  *  simply  without 
any  idea  of  ‘ransom.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the 
metaphor  might  be  dropped.  But  in  view  of  the  clear  resolution  of 
the  expression  in  Mark  x.  45  (Matt  xx.  28)  bovv<u  t^p  irvxnv 
Xvrpop  cirri  rroAXcov,  and  in  I  Tim.  ii.  6  6  dovs  iavrbp  avrtXvTpop  vtrip 
wdvTtav,  and  in  view  also  of  the  many  passages  in  which  Christians 
are  said  to  be  ‘bought/  or  ‘bought  with  a  price'  (1  Cor.  vi.  20, 
vii.  23;  Gal.  iii.  13;  2  Pet.  ii.  1;  Rev.  v.  9:  cf.  Acts  xx.  28; 
1  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  idea 
of  the  Xxrrpov  retains  its  full  force,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  ri #14, 
and  that  both  are  ways  of  describing  the  Death  of  Christ.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  cost  of  man's  redemption.  We  need  not  press 
the  metaphor  yet  a  step  further  by  asking  (as  the  ancients  did)  to 
whom  the  ransom  or  price  was  paid.  It  was  required  by  that 
ultimate  necessity  which  has  made  the  whole  course  of  things  what 
it  has  been ;  but  this  necessity  is  far  beyond  our  powers  to  grasp 
or  gauge. 

r(|t  Iv  XfHor^  TrjcroO.  We  owe  to  Hanssleiter  (Der  Gtaube  Jisu  Christie 
p.  1 16)  the  interesting  observation  that  wherever  the  phrase  iv  Xpttrr^  or  iv 
X/m0t$  *Irj<jov  occurs  there  is  no  single  instance  of  the  variants  ir  'Irjaov  ot 
4r  Tjjcov  Xpffrf.  This  is  significant,  because  in  other  combinations  the 
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variant*  ire  treepeni,  It  is  also  what  we  should  expect,  because  Jr 

i-id  Jr  Xfnvtf  Itjo.  always  relate  to  the  glorified  Christ,  not  to  the  historic 

Jena. 

25,  npoiBcro  may  =  either  (1)  *  whom  God  proposed  to  Himself/ 

*  purposed/  1  designed '  (Orig,  Pesh.) ;  or  (ii)  1  w  hom  God  set  forth 
publicly  iproposuii  Vulg.),  Both  meanings  would  be  in  full  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  both  elsewhere  and  in  this 
Epistle,  For  (i)  we  may  compare  the  idea  of  the  Divine  wp6$*m 
in  ch*  ix.  ti  (viii.  28);  Eph.  i ii,  ti  (i.  it);  2  Tim,  i,  9;  also 
1  Pei,  L  20.  For  (ii)  compare  esp,  Gal,  in.  1  oh  *ar 

*lrjmw  Xpi&rbt  npn*y fWavpw^fVor.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
immediate  context  we  find  it  so  full  of  terms  denoting  publicity 
(v*^aw)wrtt,  dr  **&«(£)•%  wpot  frflftfu*)  that  the  latter  sense  seems 
preferable.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  but  a  visible  manifestation  and  one  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made. 

IXairrijpfco* :  usually  subst.  meaning  strictly  'place  or  vehicle  of 
propitiation/  but  originally  neuL  of  adj.  Ikatrr^pm  (IWrijpuw 
rm& (&  Ex.  xxv.  16  [17],  where  however  Gif,  takes  the  two  words 
a*  substantives  in  apposition).  In  LXX  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  in 
Heb,  ix.  5,  the  word  constantly  stands  for  the  Mid  of  the  ark/  or 

*  mercy- seat/  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  sprinkled  with  the 

blood  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  A  number  of 
the  best  authorities  (esp.  Gif,  Va.  Lid.  Ritschl,  Rtehi/erL  u.  Vtrsohn, 
ii,  169  ff.  ed,  2)  take  the  word  here  in  this  sense,  arguing  (t)  that 
it  suits  the  emphatic  «£rei  in  «V  rw  o£rov  atpan ;  (ii)  that  through 
LXX  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  familiar  usage;  (Hi)  that  the 
Greek  commentators  (as  Gif.  has  shown  in  detail)  unanimously  give 
i:  tins  sense ;  (iv)  that  the  idea  is  specially  appropriate  inasmuch  as 
cm  Christ  rests  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  glory,  '  the  true  Shekinah/ 
and  ft  is  natural  to  connect  with  His  Death  the  culminating  rite  in 
the  culminating  service  of  Atonement,  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  great  harshness*  not  to  say  confusion,  in  making  Christ  at 
once  priest  and  victim  and  place  of  sprinkling.  Origen  it  is  true 
does  not  shrink  from  this ;  he  says  expressly  immia  igilur  .  ,  .  esse 
ip  svm  et  propiliaionum  ei  pmfificem  ti  hmiiam  quae  offer  fur  pro 
pepuio  ( in  Rom ,  iil  8,  p.  213  Lomm,),  But  although  there  is 
a  partial  analogy  for  this  in  Heb.  ix,  11-14,  23-x.  aa,  where 
Chrfct  is  both  priest  and  victim,  it  is  straining  the  image  yet  further 
to  identify  Him  with  the  tAaa-nJptok,  The  Christian  tXadr^ptoi*,  or 
‘place  of  sprinkling/  in  the  IkcraJ  sense,  is  rather  the  Cross,  It  b 
a,i*o  mmti king  of  a  point  (if  we  are  right  in  giving  the  sense  of 
publicity  to  wpo4$m)  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  was  just 
the  one  rite  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Another  way  of  taking  iXfiirniiHo*  is  to  supply  writh  it  tfvjia  on  the 
analogy  of  Ttktmqpmv,  xa^Krri/p*w>'*  This  too  is  strongly 
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supported  (esp.  by  the  leading  German  commentators,  De  W.  FrL 
Mey.  Lips.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  instance  of  faurnjptor 
used  in  this  sense.  Neither  is  there  satisfactory  proof  that  &a<rr. 
(subst)  =  in  a  general  sense  ‘  instrument  or  means  of  propitiation.' 
It  appears  therefore  simplest  to  take  it  as  adj.  accus.  mate,  added 
as  predicate  to  8*.  There  is  evidence  that  the  word  was  current  as 
an  adj.  at  this  date  (&aorrjpiow  pvrjpa  Joseph.  An//.  XVI.  vii.  i ; 
IkaoTTjplov  Baydrov  4  Macc.  xvii.  22  ,  and  other  exx.).  The 
objection  that  the  adj.  is  not  applied  properly  to  persons  counts 
for  very  little,  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
a  person.  Here  however  it  is  just  this  personal  element  which  i* 
most  important.  It  agrees  with  the  context  that  the  term  chosen 
should  be  rather  one  which  generalizes  the  character  of  propitiatory 
sacrifice  than  one  which  exactly  reproduces  a  particular  feature  of 
such  sacrifice. 

The  Latin  versions  do  not  help  ns :  they  give  all  three  renderings,  pro¬ 
fit  iatorium ,  propitiator  cm ,  and  propitiationem.  Syr.  is  also  ambiguous. 
The  Coptic  clearly  favours  the  masc.  rendering  adopted  above. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  Jewish  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  Atonement.  *  W  hen  a  man  thinks.  I  will  just  go  on  sinning  and  repent 
later,  no  help  is  given  him  from  above  to  make  him  repent.  He  who 
thinks,  I  will  but  just  sin  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  bring  me  forgive¬ 
ness,  such  an  one  gets  no  forgiveness  through  the  Day  of  Atonement 
Offences  of  man  against  God  the  Day  of  Atonement  can  atone ;  offences  ol 
man  against  his  fellow-man  the  Day  of  Atonement  cannot  atone  until  he  has 
given  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- man* ;  and  more  to  the  same  effect  (Mishnah, 
Tract.  Joma,  viii.  9,  ap.  Winter  u.  Wiinsche,  Jiid.  Lit.  p.  98).  Wre  get 
a  more  advanced  system  of  casuistry  in  Tosephta,  Tract.  Joma,  v :  *  R.  Ismael 
said,  Atonement  is  of  tour  kinds.  He  who  transgresses  a  positive  command 
and  repents  is  at  once  forgiven  according  to  the  Scripture,  “  Return,  ye  back¬ 
sliding  children,  I  will  heal  your  backslidings  n  (Jer.  iii.  23  [2a]).  He  who 
transgresses  a  negative  command  or  prohibition  and  repents  has  the  atone¬ 
ment  held  in  suspense  by  his  repentance,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  makes 
it  effectual,  according  to  the  Scripture,  “  For  on  this  day  shall  atonement  be 
made  for  you  ”  (Lev.  xvi.  30).  If  a  man  commits  a  sin  for  which  is  decreed 
extermination  or  capital  punishment  and  repents,  his  repentance  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement  together  keep  the  atonement  in  suspense,  and  suffering 
brings  it  home,  according  to  the  Scripture,  “  I  will  visit  their  transgression 
with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes”  (Ps.  lxxxix.  33  [32]}.  But 
when  a  man  profanes  the  Name  of  God  and  repents,  his  repentance  has  not 
the  power  to  keep  atonement  in  suspense,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  has 
not  the  power  to  atone,  but  repentance  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  atone 
one  third,  sufferings  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  atone  one  third,  and 
the  day  of  death  completes  the  atonement  according  to  the  Scripture, 
“  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  expiated  by  you  till  you  die  ”  (Is.  xxii.  1 4). 
This  teaches  that  the  day  of  death  completes  the  atonement.  Sin-offering 
and  trespass-offering  and  death  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  all  being  no 
atonement  without  repentance,  because  it  is  written  in  Lev.  xxiii.  21  (?) 
“Only,”  i.e.  when  he  turns  from  his  evil  way  does  he  obtain  atonement, 
otherwise  he  obtains  no  atonement  ’  (op.  cit.  p.  1 54). 

*  Some  MSS.  read  here  dta  .  . .  rov  iKaarrjpiov  rov  Qav&rov  avrwv  (O.  F. 
Fritssche  ad  toe.). 
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8U  rQt  vCotmh:  did  wia twi  ttC*D*FG  67**  a/.,  Tisch.  WH.  text. 
The  art  seems  here  rather  more  correct,  pointing  back  as  it  would  do  to  &d 
wiarewt  *L  X.  in  Ter.  22  ;  it  is  found  in  B  and  the  mass  of  later  authorities, 
but  there  is  a  strong  phalanx  on  the  other  side ;  B  is  not  infallible  in  such 
company  (cfc  xi.  6). 


Ir  tw  auTou  atpon :  not  with  marten  (though  this  would  be 
a  quite  legitimate  combination ;  see  Gif.  ad  loc.),  but  with  npocdtro 
tXaarqpw.  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is  a  principal 
idea,  not  secondary. 

The  significance  of  the  Sacrificial  Bloodshedding  was  twofold. 
The  blood  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrew  as  essentially  the  seat  of 
life  (Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Deut.  xii.  23).  Hence  the  death 
of  the  victim  was  not  only  a  death  but  a  setting  free  of  life ;  the 
application  of  the  blood  was  an  application  of  life;  and  the 
offering  of  the  blood  to  God  was  an  offering  of  life.  In  this  lay 
more  especially  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  (Westcott,  Ep.Jo .  p.  34  ff. ; 
Heb.  p.  293  f.). 

For  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  Bloodshedding  in 
connexion  with  the  Death  of  Christ  see  the  passages  collected 
below. 

«i$  :  t it  denotes  the  final  and  remote  object,  np6s  the 

nearer  object  The  whole  plan  of  redemption  from  its  first 
conception  in  the  Divine  Mind  aimed  at  the  exhibition  of  God's 
Righteousness.  And  the  same  exhibition  of  righteousness  was 
kept  in  view  in  a  subordinate  part  of  that  plan,  viz.  the  forbearance 
which  God  displayed  through  long  ages  towards  sinners.  For  the 
punctuation  and  structure  of  the  sentence  see  below.  For  tvbttfr* 
see  on  ch.  ii  15 :  here  too  the  sense  is  that  of  *  proof  by  an  appeal 
to  fact* 

els  ?r&ei$Lr  Ttjs  Sutaiocninj*  afrroG.  In  what  sense  can  the  Death 
of  Christ  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God?  It 
demonstrates  it  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  simply  passing  over 
sin.  It  does  so  by  a  great  and  we  may  say  cosmical  act,  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  not  able  wholly  to  understand,  but  which 
at  least  presents  analogies  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  and  to  that 
particular  form  of  the  rite  which  had  for  its  object  propitiation. 
The  whole  Sacrificial  system  was  symbolical ;  and  its  wide  diffusion 
showed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  religious  expression  specially 
appropriate  to  that  particular  stage  in  the  world's  development 
Was  it  to  lapse  entirely  with  Christianity?  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  practically  answer,  No.  The  necessity  for  it  still 
existed ;  the  great  fact  of  sin  and  guilt  remained ;  there  was  still  the 
same  bar  to  the  offering  of  acceptable  worship.  To  meet  this  fact 
and  to  remove  this  bar,  there  had  been  enacted  an  Event  which 
possessed  the  significance  of  sacrifice.  And  to  that  event  the  N.  T. 
writers  appealed  as  satisfying  the  conditions  which  the  righteousness 
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of  God  required.  See  the  longer  Note  on  ‘  The  Death  of  Christ 
considered  as  a  Sacrifice  ’  below. 

Sid  T$|r  trdpcair :  not  *  for  the  remission/  as  AV.,  which  gives 
a  somewhat  unusual  (though,  as  we  shall  see  on  iv.  25,  not 
impossible)  sense  to  did,  and  also  a  wrong  sense  to  naptaiv,  but 
‘  because  of  the  pretermission,  or  passing  over,  of  foregone  sins/ 
For  the  difference  between  naptai*  and  see  Trench,  Syn. 

p.  1 10  ff. :  nap ((rit  =  4  putting  aside?  temporary  suspension  of 
punishment  which  may  at  some  later  date  be  inflicted 5  a<f* to  = 

4  putting  away /  complete  and  unreserved  forgiveness. 

It  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  this  passage  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Wisd.  xi.  33  [34]  tat  wapopqt  Apaprfumra  avBpinmv  tit  ptr&rouur.  There 
will  be  found  in  Trench,  op.  cit.  p.  m,  an  account  of  a  controversy  which 
arose  out  of  this  verse  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

dpapTTjjjrdrui' :  as  contrasted  with  dpoprta,  apdpnfpa  =  the  single 
act  of  sin,  Apaprla  =  the  permanent  principle  of  which  such  an  act 
is  the  expression. 

iv  tq  dw>x5  •  *v  either  (i)  denotes  motive ,  as  Mey.,  Ac.  (Grimm, 
Lex.  s.  v.  iv,  5  e) ;  or  (ii)  it  is  temporal,  *  during  the  forbearance  of 
God.’  Of  these  (i)  is  preferable,  because  the  whole  context  deals 
with  the  scheme  as  it  lay  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  relation  of 
its  several  parts  to  each  other. 

&K°xfi  •  see  on  ii.  4,  and  note  that  a* 0*1}  is  related  to  *dpc<n«  as 
gdpir  is  related  to  afaats. 

26.  wpds  tV  Zv$*i£iv :  to  be  connected  closely  with  the  preceding 
clause :  the  stop  which  separates  this  verse  from  the  last  should  be 
wholly  removed,  and  the  pause  before  did  waptaiv  somewhat 
lengthened ;  we  should  represent  it  in  English  by  a  dash  or  semi¬ 
colon.  We  may  represent  the  various  pauses  in  the  passage  in  some 
such  way  as  this :  4  Whom  God  set  forth  as  propitiatory — through 
faith — in  His  own  blood — for  a  display  of  His  righteousness; 
because  of  the  passing-over  of  foregone  sins  in  the  forbearance  of 
God  with  a  view  to  the  display  of  His  righteousness  at  the  present 
moment,  so  that  He  might  be  at  once  righteous  (Himself)  and 
declaring  righteous  him  who  has  for  his  motive  faith  in  Jesus/  Gif. 
seems  to  be  successful  in  proving  that  this  is  the  true  construction : 
(i)  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  change  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  from  tit  to  1 Tp6s ;  (ii)  the  art.  is  on  this  view  perfectly  accounted 
for, 4  the  same  display '  as  that  just  mentioned  ;  (iii)  rS>v  wpoyeyo- 
v6tg>v  Apaprrj par atw  seems  to  be  contrasted  with  iv  r<j>  vvv  am ;  (iv)  the 
construction  thus  most  thoroughly  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  style 
elsewhere:  see  Gifford's  note  and  compare  the  passage  quoted 
Eph.  iii.  3-5,  also  Rom.  iii.  7,  8,  ii.  14-16. 

Sucaiov  ical  bixaiourra.  This  is  the  key-phrase  which  establishes 
the  connexion  between  the  duccuoavvti  e«ov ,  and  the  duemoavmi  «« 
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mimwt.  It  Is  not  that  *  God  ts  righteous  and  yet  declares  righteous 
the  believer  in  Jesus**  but  that  *  He  is  righteous  and  ahot  we  might 
almost  say  and  (hire/or^  declares  righteous  the  believer/  The 
words  indicate  no  opposition  between  justice  and  mercy.  Rather 
that  which  seems  to  us  and  which  really  is  an  act  of  mercy  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  1  righteousness 9  which  is  a  wider  and  more 
adequate  name  than  justice.  It  is  the  essential  righteousness  of 
God  which  impels  H^m  to  set  in  motion  that  sequence  of  events  in 
the  sphere  above  and  in  the  sphere  below  which  leads  to  the  free 
forgiveness  of  the  believer  and  starts  him  on  his  way  with  a  dean 
page  to  his  record. 

i *  wum** :  *  him  whose  ruling  motive  is  faith  1 ;  contrast 
ol  if  tptfriW  ch.  ii,  8  ;  3* «  «£  vy^1'  {'  as  many  as  depend  00 

works  of  law')  Gal,  iiL  10, 

The  Death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  Sacrifice, 

It  Is  impossible  to  get  rid  from  this  passage  of  the  double  idea 
(l)  of  a  sacrifice  *  {a)  of  a  sacrifice  which  is  propitiatory.  In  any 
case  the  phrase  b  ry  avnw  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  sacrificial 
bloodshedding.  And  whatever  sense  we  assign  to  tkaarripwr — 
whether  we  directly  supply  Bppa,  or  whether  we  supply  tirtfopa  and 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the  mercy-seat,  or  whether  we  take  it  as 
an  adj.  in  agreement  with  5v — the  fundamental  idea  which  underlies 
the  word  must  be  that  of  propitiation.  And  further,  when  we  ask, 
Who  11  propitiated  ?  the  answer  can  only  be  ‘  God/  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  separate  this  propitiation  from  the  Death  of  die  Son, 

Quite  apart  from  this  passage  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  these 
two  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  propitiation  lie  at  the  root  of  the  teaching 
only  of  St.  Paul  but  of  the  New  Testament  generally.  Before 
considering  their  significance  it  may  be  well  first  to  summarize  this 
evidence  briefly. 

(t)  As  in  the  passage  before  us,  so  elsewhere,  the  stress  which  is 
bid  on  is  directly  connected  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  We 
have  it  in  St  Paul,  in  Rom,  v,  9 ;  Eph,  i.  7,  ii.  13 ;  Col,  i.  20  (3^  roO 
cu^oTtrf  We  have  it  for  St.  Peter  in  1  Pet  i,  a  (pamtrpo* 

oi^Kjrpf)  and  19  (rtpiw  alfWTi  ms  dpvov  dpmpQV  rat  dcnriAoi^.  For 

St  John  we  have  it  in  1  Jo.  i,  7,  and  in  v.  6,  8.  It  also  comes 
out  disnnctly  in  several  places  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  g,  v.  9,  vii.  14, 
xiL  ti,  xiiL  8).  It  is  a  leading  idea  very  strongly  represented  in 
Efk  to  Hebrews  (especially  in  capp,  be,  x,  xiii).  There  is  also  the 
strongest  reason  to  think  that  this  Apostolic  teaching  was  suggested 
by  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  who  spoke  of  His  approaching 
death  in  terms  proper  to  a  sacrifice  such  as  that  by  which  the  First 
Covenant  had  been  inaugurated  (comp,  1  Cor,  xi.  15  with  Matt 
xxvi.  j3  :  Mark  xiv.  24  [perhaps  not  Luke  xxii,  ao]). 
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Many  of  these  passages  besides  the  mention  of  bloodshedding 
and  the  death  of  the  victim  (Apoc.  v.  6,  ia,  xiii.  8  dpvtov  fofayiuvcv : 
cf.  v.  9)  call  attention  to  other  details  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  (e.  g. 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  pamapfc  i  Pet.  L  a ;  Heb.  xii.  24 ; 
cf.  Heb.  ix.  13,  19,  21). 

We  observe  also  that  the  Death  of  Chnst  is  compared  not  only 
to  one  but  to  several  of  the  leading  forms  of  Levitical  sacrifice :  to 
the  Passover  (John  i.  29,  xix.  36 ;  1  Cor.  v.  8,  and  the  passages 
which  speak  of  the  4 lamb'  in  1  Pet  and  Apoc.);  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (so  apparently  in  the  passage  from  which 
we  start,  Rom.  iii.  25,  also  in  Heb.  ii.  17;  ix.  ia,  14,  15,  and 
perhaps  1  Jo.  ii.  a,  iv.  10;  1  Pet.  ii.  24);  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Covenant  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  &c.;  Heb.ix.  15-22);  to  the  sin-offering 
(Rom.  viii.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  11;  1  Pet  iii.  18,  and  possibly  if  not 
under  the  earlier  head,  1  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10). 

(2)  In  a  number  of  these  passages  as  well  as  in  others,  both 
from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  from  other  Apostolic  writings, 
the  Death  of  Christ  is  directly  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (e.g.  Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Acts  v.  30  f.,  apparently;  1  Cor.  xv.  3; 
2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  and  20 ;  Tit  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  L  3, 
ix.  28,  x.  12  al. ;  1  Pet  ii.  24,  iii.  18 ;  1  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10 ;  Apoc.  L  5). 
The  author  of  Ep.  to  Hebrews  generalizes  from  the  ritual  system 
of  the  Old  Covenant  that  sacrificial  bloodshedding  is  necessary  in 
every  case,  or  nearly  in  every  case,  to  place  the  worshipper  in  a 
condition  of  fitness  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence  (Heb.  ix.  22 

«<u  crxtdov  tv  alpari  ndvra  KaOapi(tTcu  tcarit  t6v  vopov,  kcli  %mpl 9 

aifiartKxyatas  ov  ylvtrai  £</>c<nr).  The  use  of  the  different  words 
denoting  4  propitiation  *  is  all  to  the  same  effect  {tkaarfiptov  Rom. 
iii.  25  ;  IKaa/jLot  1  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10  ;  SXdtnccotiai  Heb.  ii.  17). 

This  strong  convergence  of  Apostolic  writings  of  different  and 
varied  character  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  as  applied 
to  the  Death  of  Christ  cannot  be  put  aside  as  a  merely  passing 
metaphor,  but  is  interwoven  with  the  very  weft  and  warp  of 
primitive  Christian  thinking,  taking  its  start  (if  we  may  trust  our 
traditions)  from  words  of  Christ  Himself.  What  it  all  amounts  to 
is  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  religion  of  the 
Old,  has  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  one  of  its  central  conceptions,  not 
however  scattered  over  an  elaborate  ceremonial  system  but  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  single  many-sided  and  far-reaching  act. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  throws  back  a  light  over  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices — and  indeed  not  only  over  them  but  over  the 
sacrifices  of  ethnic  religion — and  shows  that  they  were  something 
more  than  a  system  of  meaningless  butchery,  that  they  had  a  real 
spiritual  significance,  and  that  they  embodied  deep  principles  of 
religion  in  forms  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  age  to  which  they 
were  given  and  capable  of  gradual  refinement  and  purification. 
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In  ibis  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  striking 
passage  from  a  writer  of  great,  if  intermittent,  insight,  who  approaches 
the  subject  from  a  thoroughly  detached  and  independent  stand¬ 
point.  In  his  last  series  of  Slade  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  ( Tht 
Art  of  England*  1884,  p.  14  f.),  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  as  follows: 
1  None  of  you,  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  my  own  teaching,  will  suspect  me  of  any  bias  towards  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  Sacrifice,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  modern 
Evangelical  Preacher.  But  the  great  mystery  of  the  idea  of 
Sacrifice  itself,  which  has  been  manifested  as  one  united  and 
solemn  instinct  by  all  thoughtful  and  affectionate  races,  since  the 
world  became  peopled,  is  founded  on  the  secret  truth  of  benevolent 
energy  which  all  men  who  have  tried  to  gain  it  have  learned — that 
you  cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing  it  for  them,  nor 
from  sin  but  by  resisting  it  for  them  .  .  .  Some  day  or  other 

— probably  now  very  soon — too  probably  by  heavy  afflictions  of 
the  Slate,  we  shall  be  taught  .  .  .  that  all  the  true  good  and 

glory  even  of  this  world — not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must 
be  bought  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,  and  with  our 
tears/ 

After  all  the  writer  of  this  and  the  Evangelical  Preacher  whom 
he  repudiates  are  not  so  very  far  apart  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Preacher  too  may  be  willing  to  purify  his  own  conception  and  to 
strip  it  of  some  quite  unbiblical  accretions,  and  he  will  then  find 
tha:  the  central  verity  for  which  he  contends  is  not  inadequately 
stated  in  the  impressive  words  just  quoted. 

The  idea  of  Vicarious  Suffering  is  not  die  wrhole  and  not 
perhaps  the  culminating  point  in  the  conception  of  Sacrifice,  for 
Dr.  Westcott  seems  to  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  centre  of 
the  symbolism  of  Sacrifice  lies  not  in  the  death  of  the  victim  but 
in  the  offering  of  its  life.  This  idea  of  Vicarious  Suffering*  which  is 
nevertheless  in  all  probability  the  great  difficulty  and  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  Bible  teaching  on  this  head, 
was  revealed  once  and  for  all  time  in  Isaiah  liiu  No  one  who 
reads  that  chapter  with  attention  can  fail  to  see  the  profound  truth 
which  lies  behind  it — a  truth  which  seems  to  gather  up  in  one  all 
that  is  most  pathetic  in  the  w-orld's  history,  but  which  when  it  has 
done  so  turns  upon  it  the  light  of  truly  prophetic  and  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  gently  lifts  the  veil  from  the  accumulated  mass  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  shows  beneath  it®  unspeakable  value  in  the  working  out 
of  human  redemption  and  regeneration  and  the  sublime  consolations 
by  which  for  those  who  can  enter  into  them  it  is  accompanied. 

1  said  that  this  chapter  gathers  up  in  one  all  that  is  most  pathetic 
in  the  world's  history.  It  gathers  it  up  as  it  were  in  a  single 
typical  Figure^  We  look  at  the  lineaments  of  that  Figure,  and 
then  we  transfer  our  gaze  and  we  recognize  them  all  translated 
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from  idea  into  reality,  and  embodied  in  marvellous  perfection  upon 
Calvary. 

Following  the  example  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  we  speak  of  something  in  this  great  Sacrifice,  which 
we  call  ‘Propitiation.*  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
through  these  writers,  and  that  it  was  His  Will  that  we  should  use 
this  word.  But  it  is  a  word  which  we  must  leave  it  to  Him  to 
interpret.  We  drop  our  plummet  into  the  depth,  but  the  line 
attached  to  it  is  too  short,  and  it  does  not  touch  the  bottom.  The 
awful  processes  of  the  Divine  Mind  we  cannot  fathom.  Sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  through  the  virtue  of  the  One  Sacrifice  our 
sacrifices  are  accepted,  that  the  barrier  which  Sin  places  between  us 
and  God  is  removed,  and  that  there  is  a  ‘  sprinkling '  which  makes 
us  free  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace. 

This,  it  may  still  be  objected,  is  but  a  1  fiction  of  mercy.*  All 
mercy,  all  forgiveness,  is  of  the  nature  of  fiction.  It  consists  in 
treating  men  better  than  they  deserve.  And  if  we  ‘being  evil* 
exercise  the  property  of  mercy  towards  each  other,  and  exercise  it 
not  rarely  out  of  consideration  for  the  merit  of  someone  else  than 
the  offender,  shall  not  our  Heavenly  Father  do  the  same  ? 


CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

III.  27-81.  Hence  it  follows  (i)  that  no  claim  can  he 
made  on  the  ground  of  human  merit,  for  there  is  no  merit 
in  Faith  (vv.  27,  28) ;  (2)  that  Jew  and  Gentile  are  on  the 
same  footing ,  for  there  is  but  one  God ,  and  Faith  is  the  only 
means  of  acceptance  with  Him  (vv.  29,  30). 

An  objector  may  say  that  Law  is  thus  abrogated .  On  the 
contrary  its  deeper  principles  are  fulfilled ,  as  the  history  of 
Abraham  will  show  (ver.  31). 

17  There  are  two  consequences  which  I  draw,  and  one  that  an 
objector  may  draw,  from  this.  The  first  is  that  such  a  method  of 
obtaining  righteousness  leaves  no  room  for  human  claims  or  merit. 
Any  such  thing  is  once  for  all  shut  out  For  the  Christian  system 
is  not  one  of  works — in  which  there  might  have  been  room  for 
merit — but  one  of  Faith.  M  Thus  (ovv,  but  see  Crit.  Note)  we  believe 
that  Faith  is  the  condition  on  which  a  man  is  pronounced  righteous, 
and  not  a  round  of  acts  done  in  obedience  to  law. 

MThe  second  consequence  [already  hinted  at  in  ver.  a  2]  is  that 
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Jew  and  Gentile  are  on  the  same  footing.  If  they  are  not,  then 
God  must  be  God  of  the  Jews  in  some  exclusive  sense  in  which 
He  hi  not  God  of  the  Gentiles.  "Is  that  so?  Not  if  I  am  right 
in  affirming  that  there  is  but  one  God,  Who  requires  but  one 
condition — Faith,  on  which  He  is  ready  to  treat  as  ‘righteous' 
alike  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised — the  circumcised  with 
whom  Faith  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the  uncircumcised  with  whom 
the  same  Faith  is  both  moving  cause  and  sole  condition  of  their 
acceptance. 

11  The  objector  asks :  Does  not  such  a  system  throw  over  Law 
altogether  ?  Far  from  it  Law  itself  (speaking  through  the  Penta¬ 
teuch)  lays  down  principles  (Faith  and  Promise)  which  find  their 
true  fulfilment  in  Christianity. 

17.  ifcaXctoOi) :  an  instance  of  the  ‘  summarizing '  force  of  the 
aorist ;  4  it  is  shut  out  once  for  all,'  ‘  by  one  decisive  act' 

St  Paul  has  his  eye  rather  upon  the  decisiveness  of  the  act  than  upon  its 
continued  result  In  English  it  is  more  natural  to  us  to  express  decisiveness 
by  laying  stress  upon  the  result — ‘  is  shut  out.’ 

Ssd  wocou  rdpou  :  »6pov  here  may  be  paraphrased  ‘  system/  ‘  Law ' 
being  the  typical  expression  to  the  ancient  mind  of  a  *  constituted 
order  of  things.' — Under  what  kind  of  system  is  this  result  obtained  ? 
Under  a  system  the  essence  of  which  is  Faith. 

Similar  metaphorical  uses  of  v6po t  would  be  ch.  vii.  ai,  S3  ;  viii.  a ;  x.  31, 
on  which  see  the  Notes. 

18.  o$k  recapitulates  and  summarizes  what  has  gone  before. 
The  result  of  the  whole  matter  stated  briefly  is  that  God  declares 
righteous,  Ac.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  yap  gives  the  better 
sense.  We  do  not  want  a  summary  statement  in  the  middle  of  an 
argument  which  is  otherwise  coherent  The  alternative  reading, 
\cyi{6fu0a  ydp ,  helps  that  coherence.  TThe  Jew's]  boasting  is 
excluded,  decause  justification  turns  on  notning  which  is  the  peculiar 
possession  of  the  Jew  but  on  Faith.  And  so  Gentile  and  Jew  are 
on  the  same  footing,  as  we  might  expect  they  would  be,  seeing 
that  they  have  the  same  God. 

oZr  B  C  D*  K  LP  Ac, ;  Syrr.  (Pesh.-Harcl.) ;  Chrys.  Theodrt.  ai. ;  Weiss 
RV.  WH.  marg.x  yip  H  A  D*  E  F  G  at.  p/ur.;  Latt.  (Vet.-Vulg  )  Boh. 
Arm.;  Orig.-lat.  Ambrst  Aug.;  Tisch.  WH.  text  KV.  marg.  The  evidence 
lor  yap  is  largely  Western,  but  it  is  combined  with  an  element  iK  A,  Boh.) 
which  in  this  instance  is  probably  not  Western ;  so  that  the  reading  would 
be  carried  back  beyond  the  point  of  divergence  of  two  most  ancient  lines  of 
text.  On  the  other  hand  B  admits  in  this  Epistle  some  comparatively  late 
readings  (cf.  xi.  6)  and  the  authorities  associated  with  it  are  inferior  (B  C  in 
Epp.  is  not  so  strong  a  combination  as  BC  in  Gespp,),  We  prefer  the 
sending  ydp. 
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SiKcuouoOai :  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  rendering  ‘is  declared 
righteous,'  not  ‘  is  made  righteous ' ;  cf.  on  i.  1 7. 
avQpwvov :  any  human  being. 

29.  presents,  but  only  to  dismiss,  an  alternative  hypothesis  on 
the  assumption  of  which  the  Jew  might  still  have  had  something  to 
boast  of.  In  rejecting  this,  St.  Paul  once  more  emphatically 
asserts  his  main  position.  There  is  but  one  law  (Faith),  and  there 
is  but  one  Judge  to  administer  it.  Though  faith  is  spoken  of  in 
this  abstract  way  it  is  of  course  Christian  faith,  faith  in  Christ 

|i6vov :  p6vw  B  al.  plur WH.  marg. ;  perhaps  assimilated  to  1  ovfafor 
...  tea l  iBvwv. 

SO.  ctrrcp :  decisively  attested  in  place  of  iwtlvtp.  The  old  distinction 
drawn  between  <7  wtp  and  <7  y*  was  that  <7  vtp  is  used  of  a  condition  which 
is  assumed  without  implying  whether  it  is  rightly  or  wrongly  assumed,  <7  yt 
of  a  condition  which  carries  with  it  the  assertion  of  its  own  reality  (Hermann 
on  Viger,  p.  831 ;  Banmlein,  Griech.  Partikeln ,  p.  64).  It  is  donbtfol 
whether  this  distinction  holds  in  Classical  Greek ;  it  can  hardly  hold  for 
N.T.  Bat  in  any  case  both  <7  wtp  and  1 7  yt  lay  some  stress  on  the  condition, 
as  a  condition:  cf.  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar ,  §§  353,  354 ‘The  Particle 
trip  is  evidently  a  shorter  form  of  the  Preposition  *ipi,  which  in  its  adverbial 
use  has  the  meaning  beyond ,  exceedingly.  Accordingly  trip  is  intensive , 
denoting  that  the  word  to  which  it  is  subjoined  is  true  in  a  high  degree,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  &c.  .  . .  7c  is  used  like  1 rip  to  emphasize  a  particular  word 
or  phrase.  It  does  not  however  intensify  the  meaning,  or  insist  on  the  fact 
as  true,  but  only  calls  attention  to  the  word  or  fact.  ...  In  a  Conditional 
Protasis  (with  6s,  5r<,  <7,  See.),  y*  emphasizes  the  condition  as  such :  hence 
it  yr  if  only ,  always  supposing  that .  On  the  other  hand  it  vtp  meant 
supposing  ever  so  much,  hence  if  really  (Lat.  si  quidem ).' 

ck  merrews  .  •  .  did  *njs  morco>s  :  cV  denotes  4  source,'  d«d  ‘  attend¬ 
ant  circumstances.'  The  Jew  is  justified  «  nianas  dm  nepiTourjs : 
the  force  at  work  is  faith,  the  channel  through  which  it  works  is 
circumcision.  The  Gentile  is  justified  Ac  ntartas  *al  did  r rjs  wiaruos : 
no  special  channel,  no  special  conditions  are  marked  out ;  faith  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  it  is  itself  4  both  law  and  impulse.' 

did  Tfjs  merrews  =  *  the  same  faith,’  ‘  the  faith  just  men¬ 
tioned.' 

81.  KOTapyoupcK:  see  on  ver.  3  above. 

vdpoK  loTwpcK.  If,  as  we  must  needs  think,  ch.  iv  contains  the 
proof  of  the  proposition  laid  down  in  this  verse,  vopov  must  =  ulti¬ 
mately  and  virtually  the  Pentateuch.  But  it  =  the  Pentateuch  not 
as  an  isolated  Book  but  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  representative 
expression  of  that  great  system  of  Law  which  prevailed  everywhere 
until  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Jew  looked  at  the  O.  T.,  and  he  saw  there  Law,  Obedience 
to  Law  or  Works,  Circumcision,  Descent  from  Abraham.  St  Paul 
said,  Look  again  and  look  deeper,  and  you  will  see — not  Law  but 
Promise,  not  works  but  Faith — of  which  Circumcision  is  only  the 
seal,  not  literal  descent  from  Abraham  but  spiritual  descent  All 
these  things  are  realized  in  Christianity. 
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And  then  further,  whereas  Law  (all  Law  and  any  kind  of 
Law)  was  only  an  elaborate  machinery  for  producing  right  action, 
there  too  Christianity  stepped  in  and  accomplished,  as  if  with  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  all  that  the  Law  strove  to  do  without  success 
(Rom.  xiii.  io  wkrip*fta  ovv  vopov  fj  ayatnj  compared  with  Gal.  v.  6 

VMrrtf  di  ayasnp  itHpyovfUw)). 

THE  FAITH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

IV.  1-8.  Take  the  crucial  case  of  Abraham.  He ,  like 
the  Christian ,  was  declared  righteous ,  not  on  account  of  his 
works — as  something  earned \  but  by  the  free  gift  of  God  in 
response  to  his  faith .  And  David  describes  a  similar  state 
of  things .  The  happiness  of  which  he  speaks  is  due,  not  to 
sinlessness  but  to  God's  free  forgiveness  of  sins. 

1  Objector.  You  speak  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  Surely 
he,  the  ancestor  by  natural  descent  of  our  Jewish  race,  might  plead 
privilege  and  merit.  *If  we  Jews  are  right  in  supposing  that  God 
accepted  him  as  righteous  for  his  works — those  illustrious  acts  of 
his — he  has  something  to  boast  of. 

St.  Paul.  Perhaps  he  has  before  men,  but  not  before  God. 
•  For  look  at  the  Word  of  God,  that  well-known  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Gen.  xv.  6.  What  do  we  find  there  ?  Nothing  about  works, 
but  *  Abraham  put  faith  in  God,'  and  it  (L  e.  his  faith)  was  credited 
to  him  as  if  it  were  righteousness. 

4  This  proves  that  there  was  no  question  of  works.  For  a  work¬ 
man  claims  his  pay  as  a  debt  due  to  him;  it  is  not  an  act  of 
favour.  §  But  to  one  who  is  not  concerned  with  works  but  puts 
faith  in  God  Who  pronounces  righteous  not  the  actually  righteous 
(in  which  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful)  but  the  ungodly — to 
such  an  one  his  faith  is  credited  for  righteousness. 

•Just  as  again  David  in  Ps.  xxxii  describes  how  God  'pro¬ 
nounces  happy  ’  (in  the  highest  sense)  those  to  whom  he  attributes 
righteousness  without  any  reference  to  works  :  7  *  Happy  they/  he 
says, — not  ‘who  have  been  guilty  of  no  breaches  of  law/  but 
‘whose  breaches  of  law  have  been  forgiven  and  whose  sins  are 
veiled  from  sight.  1 A  happy  man  is  he  whose  sin  Jehovah  will 
not  enter  in  His  book/ 

■ 
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Iff  The  main  argument  of  this  chapter  is  quite  clear  but 
the  opening  clauses  are  slightly  embarrassed  and  obscure,  due 
as  it  would  seem  to  the  crossing  of  other  lines  of  thought  with 
the  main  lines.  The  proposition  which  the  Apostle  sets  him- 
self  to  prove  is  that  Law,  and  more  particularly  the  Pentateuch, 
is  not  destroyed  but  fulfilled  by  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches. 
But  the  way  of  putting  this  is  affected  by  two  thoughts,  which  still 
exert  some  influence  from  the  last  chapter,  (i)  the  question  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Jew,  (ii)  the  pride  or  boasting  which  was 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Jew  but  which 
St.  Paul  held  to  be  *  excluded/  Hitherto  these  two  points  have 
been  considered  in  the  broadest  and  most  general  manner,  but 
St.  Paul  now  narrows  them  down  to  the  particular  and  crucial  case 
of  Abraham.  The  case  of  Abraham  was  the  centre  and  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  whole  Jewish  position.  If  therefore  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  case  made  for  the  Christian  conclusion  and  not  for  the 
Jewish,  the  latter  broke  down  altogether.  This  is  what  St.  Paul 
now  undertakes  to  prove ;  but  at  the  outset  he  glances  at  the  two 
side  issues — main  issues  in  ch.  iii  which  become  side  issues  in 
ch.  iv — the  claim  of  ( advantage/  or  special  privilege,  and  the  pride 
which  the  Jewish  system  generated.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
put  these  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  the  objector.  He  is  of  course 
still  a  supposed  objector;  St.  Paul  is  really  arguing  with  himself; 
but  the  arguments  are  such  as  he  might  very  possibly  have  met 
with  in  actual  controversy  (see  on  iii.  1  ff.). 

1.  The  first  question  is  one  of  reading.  There  is  an  important 
variant  turning  upon  the  position  or  presence  of  cdpijKtau.  (1) 
K  L  P,  &c.,  Theodrt.  and  later  Fathers  (the  Syriac  Versions  which 
are  quoted  by  Tischendorf  supply  no  evidence)  place  it  after  t6p 
wpondropa  fjjuov.  It  is  then  taken  with  xarA  adpm :  ‘  What  shall  we 
say  that  A.  has  gained  by  his  natural  powers  unaided  by  the  grace 
of  God  ? '  So  Bp.  Bull  after  Theodoret.  [Euthym.-Zig.  however, 
even  with  this  reading,  takes  Kard  aapica  with  nartpa  :  vntp^ardv  yap 
rd  Kard  crapxa].  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  context  The 
question  is  not,  what  Abraham  had  gained  by  the  grace  of  God  or 
without  it,  but  whether  the  new  system  professed  by  St.  Paul  left 
him  any  gain  or  advantage  at  all.  (2)  NACDEFG,  some  cur¬ 
sives,  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  Ambrstr.  and  others,  place 
after  ipovpcv.  In  that  case  crap™  goes  not  with  cvprjKcvai  but 
with  t6v  wpondropa  rjpvv  which  it  simply  defines,  *  our  natural  pro¬ 
genitor/  (3)  But  a  small  group,  B,  47*,  and  apparently  Chrysostom 
from  the  tenor  of  his  comment,  though  the  printed  editions  give  it 
in  his  text,  omit  cvpi^cW  altogether.  Then  the  idea  of  ‘gain* 
drops  out  and  we  translate  simply  (What  shall  we  say  as  to 
Abraham  our  forefather  ? '  Ac.  The  opponents  of  B  will  say  that 
the  sense  thus  given  is  suspiciously  easy :  it  is  certainly  more 
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satis  factory  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  readings*  The  point  is 
not  what  Abraham  got  by  his  righteousness,  but  how  he  got  his 
righteousness— by  the  method  of  works  or  by  that  of  faith*  Does 
the  nature  of  A/s  righteousness  agree  better  with  the  Jewish 
system,  or  with  St,  Paul's  ?  The  idea  of  *  gain  *  was  naturally 
imported  from  eh.  Hi*  1,9.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  right  reading 
should  not  be  preserved  in  a  small  group,  and  the  fluctuating 
position  of  a  word  often  points  to  doubtful  genuineness.  We 
therefore  regard  the  omission  of  ffyqa&ot  as  probable  with  WH. 
text  Tr.  RV.  marg.  For  the  construction  comp.  John  i.  15  evroc 
Sr  furor. 

1-A,  One  or  two  vmall  question*  of  form  may  be  noticed  In  tct*  t 
vpmTvpn  [  R*  « c  A  B  C*  at.)  is  decisively  at  tested  for  taW^a,  which  is 
fotmd  in  the  later  MSS,  and  commentators*  In  ver.  3  the  acute  and  alecpteii 
critic  Origen  thinks  that  Si.  Paul  wrote  *A {  with  Heb.  of  Gen*  it ;  cf, 
Gen.  rrii,  5),  but  that  Gentile  scribe*  who  were  less  scrupulous  as  to  the 
teat  of  Scripture  substituted  A^padji.  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paal  had 
before  hi*  mind  the  established  and  significant  name  throughout :  he  quotes 
Gc*j,  trii  5  in  ver.  In  ver.  5  a  small  group  (6$  I>  F  G)  have  on 

which  form  see  WH,  Introd .  App.  p.  157  f, ;  Win  Gr ,  ed,  8, 1  is.  8;  Tbch. 
oq  Heb,  vi.  19,  In  this  instance  the  attestation  may  be  wholly  Western,  but 
not  in  other* 

T&r  wpoirdTopa  This  description  of  Abraham  as  1  our  fore¬ 

father  *  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  would  make  the 
■majority  of  the  Roman  Church  consist  of  Jews,  St.  Paul  is  not 
very  cajtful  to  distinguish  between  himself  and  hia  readers  in  such 
m  matter.  For  instance  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were 
undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  Gentiles,  he  speaks  of  *  our  fathers 1 
as  being  under  the  cloud  and  passing  through  the  sea  (t  Cor.  a.  1). 
There  is  the  less  reason  why  he  should  discriminate  here  as  he  is 
just  about  to  maintain  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  ail  believers, 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike, — though  it  is  true  that  he  would  have  added 
■  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit/  Gif.  notes  the  further  point, 
that  the  question  is  put  as  proceeding  from  a  jew :  along  with 
Grig.  Chrys,  Phot.  Eucbym.-Zig*  Lips,  he  connects  t6»  irpa^dr,  V- 
with  math  &dp*a.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Dr.  Hort 
(Hem.  and  Eph*  p.  33  f.)  though  relegating  to  the  margin, 

still  does  not  take  irarA  ejapaa  with  to*  wpomirapn  tfp 

1  *  Not  materies  glortands  as  Meyer,  but  rather 
glarialiat  as  Bengel,  who  however  might  have  added  /aria  *  (T.  S. 
Evans  in  Sp .  Comm,  on  1  Cor  v.  6).  The  termination  denotes 
not  so  much  the  thing  done  as  the  completed,  determinate,  act ; 
for  other  examples  see  csp.  Evans  ut  sup .  It  would  not  be  wrong 
10  translate  here  4  has  a  ground  of  boasting,1  but  the  idea  0/ 
4  ground '  is  contained  in  fyw,  or  rather  in  the  context, 

4XX1  oO  irpb?  tot  ©to*,  It  seems  best  to  explain  the  introduction 
of  this  clause  by  some  such  ellipse  as  that  which  is  supplied  in  the 
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paraphrase.  There  should  be  a  colon  after  Kavxnpuu  St  Paul 
does  not  question  the  supposed  claim  that  Abraham  has  a  Kavxnpa 
absolutely — before  man  he  might  have  it  and  the  Jews  were  not 
wrong  in  the  veneration  with  which  they  regarded  his  memory, — 
but  it  was  another  thing  to  have  a  Kavxnpa  before  God.  There  is 
a  stress  upon  t6v  Gf6y  which  is  taken  up  by  r$  ©cy  in  the  quota¬ 
tion.  ( A.  could  not  boast  before  God.  He  might  have  done  so 
if  he  could  have  taken  his  stand  on  works ;  but  works  did  not 
enter  into  the  question  at  all.  In  God  he  put  faith.'  On  the 
history  and  application  of  the  text  Gen.  xv.  6,  see  below. 

8.  IXoywHh) :  metaphor  from  accounts,  *  was  set  down/  here  4  on 
the  credit  side/  Frequently  in  LXX  with  legal  sense  of  imputation 
or  non-imputation  of  guilt,  e.g.  Lev.  viL  8  &  <fxzymv  . . .  ov 

\oyi<r$rj<r*Tai  atr<u,  xvii.  4  XcyiaBrjarrai  ry  aj’dpafrp  eWpqi  alfia,  Ac. 

The  notion  arises  from  that  of  the  ‘  book  of  remembrance 1  (Mai. 
iii.  16)  in  which  menfs  good  or  evil  deeds,  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  the  saints,  are  entered  (Ps.  lvi.  8  ;  Is.  Ixv.  6).  Oriental 
monarchs  had  such  a  record  by  which  they  were  reminded  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  their  subjects  (Esth.  vi.  1  ff.),  and  in  like 
manner  on  the  judgement  day  Jehovah  would  have  the  *  books ' 
brought  out  before  Him  (Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  xx.  1a;  comp,  also 
*  the  books  of  the  living/  *  the  heavenly  tablets,'  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Books  of  Enoch,  Jubilees,  and  Test.  XII  Pair.,  on  which 
see  Charles  on  Enoch  xlvii.  3 ;  and  in  more  modem  times, 
Cowper’s  sonnet  *  There  is  a  book  .  .  .  wherein  the  eyes  of  God 
not  rarely  look '). 

The  idea  of  imputation  in  this  sense  was  familiar  to  the  Jews 
(Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol.  p.  233).  They  had  also  the  idea  of  the 
transference  of  merit  and  demerit  from  one  person  to  another 
(ibid.  p.  280  ff. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2  ;  John  ix.  2).  That  however  is  not 
in  question  here ;  the  point  is  that  one  quality  faith  is  set  down,  or 
credited,  to  the  individual  (here  to  Abraham)  in  place  of  anothei 
quality — righteousness. 

iXoyurihr)  aorw  els  SmcuoaurrjK :  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to,  as 
standing  in  the  place  of,  *  righteousness/  The  construction  is 
common  in  LXX:  cf.  1  Reg.  (Sam.)  L  13;  Job  xli.  23  (24);  Is. 
xxix.  17  (=xxxii.  15);  Lam.  iv.  2;  Hos.  viii.  12.  The  exact 
phrase  iKoyicr&q  avr<p  els  ducatocr.  recurs  in  Ps.  cv  [evi],  31  of  the 
zeal  of  Phinehas.  On  the  grammar  cf.  Win.  §  xxix.  3  a.  (p.  229, 
ed.  Moulton). 

On  the  righteousness  of  Abraham  see  esp.  Weber,  Altsyn.  Paldst. 
Theologie ,  p.  255  ff.  Abraham  was  the  only  righteous  man  of  his 
generation ;  therefore  he  was  chosen  to  be  ancestor  of  the  holy 
People.  He  kept  all  the  precepts  of  the  Law  which  he  knew 
beforehand  by  a  kind  of  intuition.  He  was  the  first  of  seven 
righteous  men  whose  merit  brought  back  the  Shekinah  which  had 
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retired  into  the  seventh  heaven,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Moses  it 
could  take  up  its  abode  in  the  Tabernacle  {ibid*  p.  183)*  According 
to  the  Jews  the  original  righteousness  of  Abraham,  who  began  to 
serve  God  at  the  age  of  three  (ibid*  p.  118)  was  perfected  (1)  by  his 
circumcision,  (a)  by  his  anticipatory  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  But 
the  Jews  also  (on  the  strength  of  Gen,  xv,  6)  attached  a  special 
importance  to  Abraham’s  faith ,  as  constituting  merit  (see  Mechtlia 
on  Ex*  xiv,  31,  quoted  by  Deiitzsch  ad  loc .  and  by  Lightfoot  in  the 
extract  given  below), 

4.  6.  An  illustration  from  common  life.  The  workman  earn® 
his  p ay,  and  can  claim  it  as  a  right  Therefore  when  God  bestows 
the  gift  of  righteousness,  of  His  own  bounty  and  not  as  a  right,  that 
is  proof  that  the  gift  must  be  called  forth  by  something  other  than 
works,  vix,  by  faith, 

5.  im  rbv  fttaatodrra :  *on  Him  who  pronounces  righteous'  or 
‘  acquit®/  i,  e.  God,  It  is  rather  a  departure  from  St.  Paul's  more 
usual  practice  to  make  the  object  of  faith  God  the  Father  rather 
than  God  the  Son,  But  even  here  the  Christian  scheme  is  in  view, 
and  faith  in  God  is  faith  in  Him  as  the  alternative  Author  of  that 
scheme.  See  on  i,  8,  17,  above. 

We  must  not  be  misted  by  the  comment  of  Euthym.’Zig,  tovt  (cr-n  wtartvovn 
St*  StWroi  6  ©fit  rd*  Iv  dat&da  tft&twKvra,  roihov  ignupitjt  ou  j u£vot>  iAtp* 
6‘pufisai  jroAdu<u,f,  dAA4  *rai  fit/imo*'  *0^01  (comp.  the  same  writer  on  ver<  15 
Ira  aiWovi  woi^tfp).  The  evidence  is  too  decisive  (p,  30  k  tup.)  that 
AtvajflCr  —  not  4  to  make  righteous  *  but  4  to  declare  righteous  at  a  judge.1 
It  might  however  be  inferred  from  i£m<pryr  that  &4aiov  vo^otu  was  to  be 
taken  somewhat  loosely  in  the  sense  of  'treat  as  righteous/  The  Greek 
theologians  had  not  a  clear  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification. 

rbr  :  not  meant  as  a  description  of  Abraham,  from  whose 

case  St,  Paul  is  now  generalizing  and  applying  the  conclusion  to 
his  own  lime.  The  strong  word  dor^ij  is  probably  suggested  by 
the  quotation  which  is  just  coming  from  Ps,  xxxii.  1. 

6.  AafKS  (AaoftS).  Both  Heb.  and  LXX  ascribe  Ps.  xxxti  lo 
David,  In  two  places  in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  iv,  25,  26  (  =  Ps,  ii,  l.aj 
Heb.  iv.  7  Ps.  xcv,  7)  Psalms  are  quoted  as  David's  which  have 
no  tide  in  the  Hebrew  (though  Ps.  xcv  [xeiv]  bears  the  name  of 
David  in  the  LXX},  showing  that  by  ibis  date  the  whole  Psalter 
was  known  by  his  name.  Ps,  xxxii  was  one  of  those  w  hich  Ewald 
thought  might  really  be  David's :  see  Driver,  Introduction,  p,  357. 

:  not  *  blessedness/  which  would  be  panapt6trjt 
but  m  *  pronouncing  blessed’;  pa*apt(*ir  nm  =■  4  to  call  a  person 
blessed  or  happy  *  (toi’i  rr  yap  &*nvf  pa*Qpi{fip*r  m  ,  ,  kh!  tojf  dvftpmv 
mr  ^€*©r«rot/f  pawaptfoiitr  Arist,  Eth.  Nic ♦  I*  xii*  4;  comp.  Eutbym.- 

Zlg.  intrant  if  r.nl  tnpt, tpy  ftjirjff  *Qi  0  pn*apwp&i%  *  Felicitation  IS 

the  strongest  and  highest  form  of  honour  and  praise '),  St,  Paul 
uses  the  word  again  Gal,  iv.  1 5,  Who  is  it  who  thus  pronounces  a 
man  blessed  ?  God  The  Psalm  describes  how  He  does  so. 
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7,  8.  Mandpiot,  k.t.X.  This  quotation  of  Ps.  xxxiL  i,  a  is  the  same 
in  Heb.  and  LXX.  It  is  introduced  by  St  Paul  as  confirming  his 
interpretation  of  Gen.  xv.  6. 

I&aicrfpioi  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest  term  which  a  Greek 
could  use  to  describe  a  state  of  felicity.  In  the  quotation  just  given 
from  Aristotle  it  is  applied  to  the  state  of  the  gods  and  those  nearest 
to  the  gods  among  men. 

So  M*ACD"FKL&c.:  cl  oh  H  B  B  B  (!)  O,  6y*»  4b 
also  the  reading  of  LXX  (f  N0*  R*).  The  authorities  for  cl  are  superior  as 
they  combine  the  oldest  evidence  on  the  two  main  lines  of  transmission 
(K  B  +  D)  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  4  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  construction  of  koyi(«r$ai  in  w.  3,  4,  5,  6  than  that  ol  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  preceding  qjv  or  to  the  O.T.  or  that  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  following  oh :  f  naturally  established  itself  as  the  more  euphonious 
routing. 

od  fri)  XoyCoTjTot.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  a  declining 
language  to  the  use  of  more  emphatic  forms;  but  here  a  real 
emphasis  appears  to  be  intended,  *  Whose  sin  the  Lord  will  in  no 
wise  reckon':  6ee  Ell.  on  1  Thess.  iv.  15  [p.  154],  and  Win.  §  lvi. 
3,  P-fi34£ 


The  History  of  Abraham  as  treated  by  St.  Paul 
and  by  St  James. 

It  is  at  first  sight  a  remarkable  thing  that  two  New  Testament 
writers  should  use  the  same  leading  example  and  should  quote  the 
same  leading  text  as  it  would  seem  to  directly  opposite  effect. 
Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  treat  at  some  length  of  die  history  of 
Abraham;  they  both  quote  the  same  verse,  Gen.  xv.  6,  as  the 
salient  characterization  of  that  history ;  and  they  draw  from  it  the 
conclusion — St.  Paul  that  a  man  is  accounted  righteous  morti 
Zpyatv  (Rom.  iil  28  ;  cf.  iv.1-8),  St.  James  as  expressly,  that  he  is 
accounted  righteous  c’£  tpyu>y  ml  ovk  <k  mcmuf  fi6uov  (Jas.  ii.  24). 

We  norice  at  once  that  St.  Paul  keeps  more  strictly  to  his  text. 
Gen.  xv.  6  speaks  only  of  faith.  St.  James  supports  his  contention 
of  the  necessity  of  works  by  appeal  to  a  later  incident  in  Abraham’s 
life,  the  offering  of  Isaac  (Jas.  ii.  21).  St.  Paul  also  appeals  to 
particular  incidents,  Abraham's  belief  in  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  a  numerous  progeny  (Rom.  iv.  18),  and  in  the  more  express 
prediction  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Rom.  iv.  19-21).  The  difference 
is  that  St  Paul  makes  use  of  a  more  searching  exegesis.  His  own 
spiritual  experience  confirms  the  unqualified  affirmation  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  take  it  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  his  system.  St.  James,  occupying  a  less  exceptional 
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standpoint,  and  taking  words  in  the  average  sense  pm  upon  them, 
has  recourse  to  the  context  of  Abraham’s  life,  and  so  harmonizes 
the  text  with  the  requirements  of  his  owm  moral  sense* 

The  fact  is  that  St  James  and  St  Paul  mean  different  things  by 
*  faith/  and  as  was  natural  they  impose  these  different  meanings  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  adapt  the  rest  of  their  conclusions  to 
them*  When  St  James  heard  speak  of J  faith/  he  understood  by 
it  what  the  letter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  allowed  him  to  understand 
by  it,  a  certain  belief.  It  is  what  a  Jew  would  consider  the  funda¬ 
mental  belief,  belief  in  God,  belief  that  God  was  One  0as.  ii*  19)* 
Christianity  it  with  him  so  much  a  supplement  to  the  Jews'  ordinary 
creed  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  specially  present  to  his  mind 
when  he  is  speaking  of  Abraham.  Of  cou  rse  he  too  believes  in  the 
1  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory'  (Jas.ii.  1).  He  takes  that 
belief  for  granted ;  it  is  the  substratum  or  basement  of  life  on  which 
are  not  to  be  built  such  things  as  a  wrong  or  corrupt  partiality 
If  he  w  ere  questioned  about  it,  he  would  put  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  his  belief  in  God*  But  St,  James  was  a 
thoroughly  honest,  and,  as  w-e  should  say,  a  *  good  f  man ;  and  this 
did  not  satisfy  his  moral  sense*  What  is  belief  unless  proof  is  given 
of  its  sincerity  ?  Belief  must  be  followed  up  by  action,  by  a  line 
of  conduct  conformable  to  iL  St.  James  would  have  echoed 
Matthew  Arnolds  proposition  that  *  Conduct  is  three -fourths  of 
life/  He  therefore  demands — and  from  his  point  of  view  rightly 
demands — that  his  readers  shall  authenticate  their  beliefs  by  putting 
them  in  practice* 

St  Pati/s  is  a  very  different  temperament,  and  he  speaks  from  a 
very  different  experience*  With  him  too  Christianity  is  something 
added  to  an  earlier  belief  in  God ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  was 
added  was  nothing  less  than  a  convulsion  of  his  whole  nature.  It 
is  like  the  stream  of  molten  lava  pouring  down  the  volcano's  side. 
Christianity  is  with  him  a  tremendous  over- mastering  force*  The 
crisis  came  at  the  moment  when  he  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ  * 
there  was  no  other  crisis  worth  the  name  after  that*  Ask  such 
an  one  whether  his  faith  is  not  to  be  proved  by  action,  and  the 
question  will  seem  to  him  trivial  and  superfluous.  He  will  almost 
suspect  the  questioner  of  attempting  to  bring  back  under  a  new 
name  the  old  Jewish  notion  of  religion  as  a  round  of  legal 
observance*  Of  course  action  will  correspond  with  faith*  The 
believer  in  Christ,  who  has  put  on  Christ,  who  has  died  with  Christ 
and  risen  again  with  him,  must  needs  to  the  very  uLmost  of  his 
power  endeavour  to  live  as  Christ  would  have  him  live*  St*  Paul 
is  going  on  presently  to  say  this  (Rom.  vi*  r,  n,  15),  as  his 
opponents  compel  him  to  say  it*  But  to  himself  it  appears  a 
trail  m,  which  is  hardly  worth  definitely  enunciating*  To  say  that 
a  man  is  a  Christian  should  be  enough* 
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If  we  thus  understand  the  real  relation  of  the  two  Apostles,  it  will 
be  easier  to  discuss  their  literary  relation.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
either  was  writing  with  direct  reference  to  the  other  ?  Did  St  Paul 
mean  to  controvert  St.  James,  or  did  St.  James  mean  to  controvert 
St.  Paul?  Neither  hypothesis  seems  probable.  If  St.  Paul  had 
had  before  him  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  when  once  he  looked 
beneath  the  language  to  the  ideas  signified  by  the  language,  he 
would  have  found  nothing  to  which  he  could  seriously  object.  He 
would  have  been  aware  that  it  was  not  his  own  way  of  putting 
things;  and  he  might  have  thought  that  such  teaching  was  not 
intended  for  men  at  the  highest  level  of  spiritual  attainment ;  but 
that  would  have  been  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  James  had 
seen  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  wished  to  answer  it,  what  he 
has  written  would  have  been  totally  inadequate.  Whatever  value 
his  criticism  might  have  had  for  those  who  spoke  of  4  faith  *  as 
a  mere  matter  of  formal  assent,  it  had  no  relevance  to  a  faith  such 
as  that  conceived  by  St  Paul.  Besides,  St.  Paul  had  too  effectually 
guarded  himself  against  the  moral  hypocrisy  which  he  was  con¬ 
demning. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  it  is  examined  the  real  meeting- 
ground  between  the  two  Apostles  shrinks  into  a  comparatively 
narrow  compass.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  fact  that 
both  quote  the  same  verse,  Gen.  xv.  6,  and  both  treat  it  with 
reference  to  the  antithesis  of  Works  and  Faith. 

Now  Bp.  Lightfoot  has  shown  ( Galatians ,  p.  157  ff.,  ed.  2)  that 
Gen.  xv.  6  was  a  standing  thesis  for  discussions  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees:  ‘Was  not 
Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness '  (1  Macc.  ii.  52)  ?  It  is  repeatedly  quoted  and 
commented  upon  by  Philo  (no  less  than  ten  times,  Lft.).  The 
whole  history  of  Abraham  is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
allegory.  The  Talmudic  treatise  Mechilta  expounds  the  verse  at 
length :  *  Great  is  faith,  whereby  Israel  believed  on  Him  that  spake 
and  the  world  was.  For  as  a  reward  for  Israel's  having  believed  in 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  them  ...  In  like  manner  thou 
findest  that  Abraham  our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith,  whereby  he  believed  in  the 
Lord  ;  for  it  is  said,  “  and  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness  "  *  (quoted  by  Lft.  ut  sup .  p.  160).  Taking 
these  examples  with  the  lengthened  discussions  in  St  Paul  and 
St  James,  it  is  clear  that  attention  was  being  very  widely  drawn  to 
this  particular  text :  and  it  was  indeed  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
so  when  we  consider  the  place  which  Abraham  held  in  the  Jewish 
system  and  the  minute  study  which  was  being  given  to  every  part  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

It  might  therefore  be  contended  with  considerable  show  of  reason 
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dial  the  two  New  Testament  writers  are  discussing  independently 
of  each  other  a  current  problem,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  a  controversial  relation  between  them.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
bearing  of  Gen.  xv.  6  was  a  subject  of  standing  debate  among  the 
Jews;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  antithesis  of 
Faith  and  Works.  The  controversy  connected  with  this  was 
essentially  a  Christian  controversy ;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  special 
and  characteristic  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  It  seems  to  us  therefore 
that  the  passages  in  the  two  Epistles  have  a  real  relation  to  that 
controversy,  and  so  at  least  indirectly  to  each  other. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  relation  was  a  literary  relation.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  strong  reasons  against  this  *.  We  do  not 
think  that  either  St.  Paul  had  seen  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  or 
St.  James  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  The  view  which  appears  to  us 
the  most  probable  is  that  the  argument  of  St.  James  is  directed  not 
against  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  or  against  him  in  person,  but 
against  hearsay  reports  of  his  teaching,  and  against  the  perverted 
construction  which  might  be  (and  perhaps  to  some  slight  extent 
actually  wasj  put  upon  it.  As  St.  James  sate  in  his  place  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  as  yet  the  true  centre  and  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world;  as  Christian  pilgrims  of  Jewish  birth  were 
constantly  coming  and  going  to  attend  the  great  yearly  feasts, 
especially  from  the  flourishing  Jewish  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  the  scene  of  Sl  Paul's  labours ;  and  as  there  was  always 
at  his  elbow  the  little  coterie  of  St.  Paul’s  fanatical  enemies,  it  would 
be  impossible  but  that  versions,  scarcely  ever  adequate  (for  how 
few  of  St  Paul’s  hearers  had  really  understood  him  I)  and  often  more 
or  less  seriously  distorted,  of  his  brother  Apostle  s  teaching,  should 
reach  him.  He  did  what  a  wise  and  considerate  leader  would 
do.  He  names  no  names,  and  attacks  no  man's  person.  He  does 
not  assume  that  the  reports  which  he  has  heard  are  full  and  true 
reports.  At  the  same  time  he  states  in  plain  terms  his  own  view 
of  the  matter.  He  sounds  a  note  of  warning  which  seems  to  him 
to  be  needed,  and  which  the  very  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  places 
like  Rom.  vi.  1  ff.,  15  if.,  shows  to  have  been  really  needed.  And 
thus,  as  so  often  in  Scripture,  two  complementary  sets  of  truths, 
suited  to  different  types  of  mind  and  different  circumstances,  are 
stated  side  by  side.  We  have  at  once  the  deeper  principle  of 
action,  which  is  also  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  deeper, 
though  not  such  as  all  can  grasp  and  appropriate,  and  the  plainer 

*  Betides  what  is  said  above,  see  Introduction  §  8.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  view  here  taken  is  substantially  that  of  Dr.  Ilort,  Judaistie 
Christianity ,  p-  148,  4  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  misuse  or 
misunderstanding  of  St  Paul's  teaching  on  the  part  of  others  gave  rise  to 
Sc  James’s  carefully  guarded  language.* 
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practical  teaching  pitched  on  a  more  every-day  level  and  appealing 
to  larger  numbers,  which  is  the  check  and  safeguard  against  possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH  AND  OIHCUMCISIOH. 

IV.  0-12.  The  declaration  made  to  Abraham  did  not 
depend  upon  Circumcision.  For  it  was  made  before  he  was 
circumcised ;  and  Circumcision  only  came  in  after  the  fact ; 
to  ratify  a  verdict  already  given .  The  reason  being  that 
Abraham  might  have  for  his  spiritual  descendants  the  un¬ 
circumcised  as  well  as  the  circumcised. 

9  Here  we  have  certain  persons  pronounced  *  happy.'  Is 
this  then  to  be  confined  to  the  circumcised  Jew,  or  may  it  also 
apply  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  ?  Certainly  it  may.  For  there 
is  no  mention  of  circumcision.  It  is  his  faith  that  we  say  was 
credited  to  Abraham  as  righteousness.  19  And  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  case  prove  that  Circumcision  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Was  Abraham  circumcised  when  the  declaration 
was  made  to  him?  No:  he  was  at  the  time  uncircumcised. 
11  And  circumcision  was  given  to  him  afterwards,  like  a  seal 
affixed  to  a  document,  to  authenticate  a  state  of  things  already 
existing,  viz.  the  righteousness  based  on  faith  which  was  his  before 
he  was  circumcised.  The  reason  being  that  he  might  be  the 
spiritual  father  alike  of  two  divergent  classes :  at  once  of  believing 
Gentiles,  who  though  uncircumcised  have  a  faith  like  his,  that  they 
too  might  be  credited  with  righteousness ;  19  and  at  the  same  time 
of  believing  Jews  who  do  not  depend  on  their  circumcision  only, 
but  whose  files  march  duly  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's  faith — that 
faith  which  was  his  before  his  circumcision. 

10.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  historic  fact  that  the  Divine 
recognition  of  Abraham’s  faith  came  in  order  of  time  before  his 
circumcision :  the  one  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  6,  the  other  in 
Gen.  xvii.  io  ff.  Therefore  although  it  might  be  (and  wasl 
confirmed  by  circumcision,  it  could  not  be  due  to  it  or  conditioned 
by  it. 

11.  <n)|icioK  ircpiTOfiT)s.  Circumcision  at  its  institution  is  said  to 
be  iv  rniptiQ  diaOrjKrjt  (Gen.  xvii.  n),  between  God  and  the 
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drcumdsed.  The  gen*  wtpmpSp  h  a  genitive  of  apposition  or  identity, 
a  sign  1  cornuting  in  circumcision/  *  which  was  circumcision/  Some 
authorities  (AC'  at.)  read  wcpitopfr. 

c$pa yl$a.  The  prayer  pronounced  at  the  circumcising  of 
a  child  runs  thus :  *  Blessed  be  He  who  sanctified  His  beloved 
from  the  w  omb*  and  put  His  ordinance  upon  His  flesh,  and  sealed 
His  offspring  with  the  sign  of  a  holy  covenant/  Comp.  Targum 
Cant,  iii*  8  *  The  seal  of  circumcision  is  in  your  flesh  as  it  was 
sealed  in  the  flesh  of  Abraham';  Shtmoih  R.  19  *  Ye  shall  not  eat 
of  the  passover  unless  the  seal  of  Abraham  be  in  your  flesh** 
Many  other  parallels  will  be  found  in  Wetstein  ad  he.  (cf*  also 
Deliusch), 

At  a  very  early  date  the  same  term  axfrpayU  was  transferred  from 
the  rite  of  circumcision  to  Christian  baptism*  See  the  passages 
collected  by  Lightfoot  on  2  Clem,  vii*  6  {Clem.  Rom.  ii.  226),  also 
Gehhardt  and  Hamack  ad  loe.%  and  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures , 
p.  295.  Dr*  Hatch  connects  the  use  of  the  term  with  *  the 
mysteries  and  some  forms  of  foreign  cult*;  and  it  may  have 
coaksced  with  language  borrowed  from  these ;  but  in  its  origin  it 
appears  to  be  Jewish*  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  An  rich,  Das 
entiJte  Myskrirmwsen  in  stinem  Einfluss  auf  das  Chris tentum 
(Gdttingen,  1894),  p*  laoff*,  where  the  Christian  use  of  the  word 
<r$p<rytY  is  fully  discussed* 

BamsUi  (ul  6)  seem*  to  refer  to.  arid  refete.  the  Jewish  doctrine  which 
he  putt  in  the  mouth  of  art  objector:  dAA'  i^ir  Kai  pty  w^ptrir^ffTtu  6 

Aauf  ill  aAAd  l-ai  Hipos  "A patfr  eat  iravres  oj  1* p§is  twy  *tiwkw. 

&  fa  ovr  ■rdcco'Gi  Ik  tt^i  afttw  tlaiv  ;  dAAci  *  at  dJ  Alyvirriot  itr  ntfu- 

rop<  ttair.  The  fact  that  so  many  heathen  nations  were  circmjidted  proved 
that  draundsioo  could  not  be  the  seal  of  a  special  co varan  L 

tit  to  «I«u,  *.T*X*  Even  circumcision,  the  strongest  mark  of 
Jewi&h  separation,  in  St*  Pauls  view  looked  beyond  its  immediate 
delusiveness  to  an  ultimate  inclusion  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews* 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  ratification  of  Abraham's  faith*  Faith 
was  the  real  motive  power ;  and  as  applied  to  the  present  condition 
of  things,  Abraham's  faith  in  the  promise  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
Christian's  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (he*  in  Christ). 
Thus  a  new  division  was  made.  The  true  descendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham  were  not  so  much  those  who  imitated  his  circumcision  (Le. 
all  Jews  whether  believing  or  not),  but  those  who  imitated  his 
frith  (i*  e*  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles).  ™S  denotes 
that  all  this  was  contemplated  in  the  Divine  purpose. 

T&Wpa  rrdrr w  t&f  mirreudvTw*.  Delitzsch  {ad  toe.)  quotes  one 
of  the  prayers  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  which  Abraham  is 
called  *  the  first  of  my  faithful  ones/  He  also  adduces  a  passage, 
Jems.  Gemara  on  Btccurimy  i.  i,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  even 
the  proselyte  may  claim  the  patriarchs  as  his  tt'nbH  because 
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Abram  became  Abraham,  ‘father  of  many  nations/  lit  ‘ a  great 
multitude  ' ;  *  he  was  so/  the  Glossator  adds,  *  because  he  taught 
them  to  believe/ 

St'  &icpopu<ma$ :  *  though  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision/  dia  of 
attendant  circumstances  as  in  did  ypdpparo*  km  wipiroprjs  iL  27,  r$ 

did  npocrKbpparos  ccrdlovri  xiv.  20. 

12.  tois  aTotxouai.  As  it  stands  the  art.  is  a  solecism :  it  would 
make  those  who  are  circumcised  one  set  of  persons,  and  those  who 
follow  the  example  of  Abraham's  faith  another  distinct  set,  which 
is  certainly  not  St.  Paul's  meaning.  He  is  speaking  of  Jews  who 
are  both  circumcised  and  believe.  This  requires  in  Greek  the 
omission  of  the  art  before  aroixovaiv,  But  rots  or,  is  found  in  all 
existing  MSS.  We  must  suppose  therefore  either  (i)  that  there 
has  been  some  corruption.  WH.  think  that  roU  may  be  the 
remains  of  an  original  avroU :  but  that  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
natural  form  of  sentence.  Or  (2)  we  may  think  that  Tertius  made 
a  slip  of  the  pen  in  following  St.  Paul's  dictation,  and  that  this 
remained  uncorrected.  If  the  slip  was  not  made  by  Tertius 
himself,  it  must  have  been  made  in  some  very  early  copy,  the 
parent  of  all  our  present  copies. 

<rroixoG<ri.  <rroix«*  is  a  well-known  military  term,  meaning 
strictly  to  4  march  in  file 9 :  Pollux  viii.  9  rd  di  /3 u$or  oto^o*  «nXf  mu, 

KOI  t6  piv  €(f)*£r}S  rival  Kara  prjKog  (vyeiV  rd  di  Kara  (Sddos  oroi^ci*, 

‘  the  technical  term  for  marching  abreast  is  fvytlv,  for  marching  in 
depth  or  in  file,  aroixtiv'  (Wets.). 

On  ov  |i6vov  rather  than  pi)  p6vov  in  this  verse  and  in  ver.  16  see  Burton, 
Hi,  and  T,  §  481* 


Jewish  Teaching  on  Circumcision, 

The  fierce  fanaticism  with  which  the  Jews  insisted  upon  the  rite 
of  Circumcision  is  vividly  brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(xv.  25  ff.) :  ‘  This  law  is  for  all  generations  for  ever,  and  there  is 
no  circumcision  of  the  time,  and  no  passing  over  one  day  out  of 
the  eight  days ;  for  it  is  an  eternal  ordinance,  ordained  and  written 
on  the  heavenly  tables.  And  every  one  that  is  bom,  the  flesh  of 
whose  foreskin  is  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  belongs  not  to 
the  children  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  Abraham, 
for  he  belongs  to  the  children  of  destruction ;  nor  is  there  moreover 
any  sign  on  him  that  he  is  the  Lord’s,  but  (he  is  destined)  to  be 
destroyed  and  slain  from  the  earth,  and  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
earth,  for  he  has  broken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  our  God.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  will  announce  unto  thee  that  the  children  of  Israel  will 
not  keep  true  to  this  ordinance,  and  they  will  not  circumcise  their 
sons  according  to  all  this  law ;  for  in  the  flesh  of  their  circumcision 
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they  will  omit  this  circumcision  of  their  sons,  and  all  of  them,  sons 
of  Belial,  will  have  their  sons  uncircumcised  as  they  were  born. 
And  there  shall  be  great  wrath  from  the  Lord  against  the  children 
of  Israel,  because  they  have  forsaken  His  covenant  and  turned  away 
from  His  word,  and  provoked  and  blasphemed,  according  as  they 
have  not  observed  the  ordinance  of  this  law ;  for  they  treat  their 
members  like  the  Gentiles,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  and  rooted 
oat  of  the  land.  And  there  will  be  no  pardon  or  forgiveness  for 
them,  so  that  there  should  be  pardon  and  release  from  all  the  sin 
of  this  error  for  ever/ 

So  absolute  is  Circumcision  as  a  mark  of  God's  favour  that  if  an 
Israelite  has  practised  idolatry  his  circumcision  must  first  be 
removed  before  he  can  go  down  to  Gehenna  (Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol. 
p.  51  f.).  When  Abraham  was  circumcised  God  Himself  took 
a  part  in  the  act  (ibid.  p.  253).  It  was  his  circumcision  and  antici¬ 
patory  fulfilment  of  the  Law  which  qualified  Abraham  to  be  the 
4  father  of  many  nations '  (ibid.  p.  256).  Indeed  it  was  just  through 
his  circumcision  that  Isaac  was  born  of  a  1  holy  seed/  This  was 
the  current  doctrine.  And  it  was  at  the  root  of  it  that  Sl  Paul 
strikes  by  showing  that  Faith  was  prior  to  Circumcision,  that  the 
latter  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  former,  and  that  just  those 
privileges  and  promises  which  the  Jew  connected  with  Circumcision 
were  really  due  to  Faith. 


PROMISE  AND  LAW. 

IV.  13-17.  Again  the  declaration  that  was  made  to 
Abraham  had  nothing  to  do  with  Law.  For  it  turned  on 
Faith  and  Promise  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Law . 
The  reason  being  that  Abraham  might  be  the  spiritual 
father  of  all  believers ,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  that 
Gentiles  might  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  Promise . 

M  Another  proof  that  Gentiles  were  contemplated  as  well  as  Jews. 
The  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  of  world-wide 
Messianic  rule,  as  it  was  not  dependent  upon  Circumcision,  so  also 
was  not  dependent  upon  Law,  but  on  a  righteousness  which  was 
the  product  of  Faith.  u  If  this  world-wide  inheritance  really 
depended  upon  any  legal  system,  and  if  it  was  limited  to  those  who 
were  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  Faith 
or  Promise :  Faith  were  an  empty  name  and  Promise  a  dead  letter. 
w  For  Law  is  in  its  effects  the  very  opposite  of  Promise.  It  only 
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serves  to  bring  down  God's  wrath  by  enhancing  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,  which  implies 
a  law  to  be  transgressed.  Law  and  Promise  therefore  are  mutually 
exclusive;  the  one  brings  death,  the  other  life.  1€ Hence  it  is  that 
the  Divine  plan  was  made  to  turn,  not  on  Law  and  obedience  to 
Law,  but  on  Faith.  For  faith  on  man's  side  implies  Grace,  or  free 
favour,  on  the  side  of  God.  So  that  the  Promise  depending  as  it 
did  not  on  Law  but  on  these  broad  conditions,  Faith  and  Grace, 
might  hold  good  equally  for  all  Abraham's  descendants — not  only 
for  those  who  came  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  for  all  who  could 
lay  claim  to  a  faith  like  his.  1TThus  Abraham  is  the  true  ancestor 
of  all  Christians  88  ^  *s  expressly  stated  in  Gen.  xvii.  5 

‘A  father'  (i.e.  in  spiritual  fatherhood)  'of  many  nations  have 
I  made  thee  V 

18-17.  In  this  section  St.  Paul  brings  up  the  key-words  of  his 
own  system  Faith,  Promise,  Grace,  and  marshals  them  in  array 
over  against  the  leading  points  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
Jews — Law,  Works  or  performance  of  Law,  Merit  Because  the 
working  of  this  latter  system  had  been  so  disastrous,  ending  only 
in  condemnation,  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  it  was  not  what  God 
had  really  intended,  but  that  the  true  principles  of  things  held  out 
a  prospect  so  much  brighter  and  more  hopeful,  and  one  which 
furnished  such  abundant  justification  for  all  that  seemed  new  in 
Christianity. 

18.  ou  ydp.  k.t.X.  The  immediate  point  which  this  paragraph 
is  introduced  to  prove  is  that  Abraham  might  be,  in  a  true  though 
spiritual  sense,  the  father  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  ulterior 
object  of  the  whole  argument  is  to  show  that  Abraham  himself 
is  rightly  claimed  not  as  the  Jews  contended  by  themselves  but 
by  Christians. 

Bid  w5fiou:  without  art.,  any  system  of  law. 

^  {irayycXia :  see  on  ch.  i.  2  (frpocTnjyyciXaro),  where  the  uses  of 
the  word  and  its  place  in  Christian  teaching  are  discussed.  At  the 
time  of  the  Coming  of  Christ  the  attention  of  the  whole  Jewish  race 
was  turned  to  the  promises  contained  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  in 
Christianity  these  promises  were  (so  to  speak)  brought  to  a  head 
and  definitely  identified  with  their  fulfilment 

The  following  examples  may  be  added  to  those  quoted  on  ch.  L  s  to 
illustrate  the  diffusion  of  this  idea  of  *  Promise  ’  among  the  Jews  in  the  fint 
century  A.D. :  4  Ezra  iv.  37  non  capiet  portart  qua*  in  temporibm  iustis 

•  There  is  a  slight  awkwardness  in  making  our  break  in  the  middle  of 
a  verse  and  of  a  sentence.  St.  Paul  glides  after  his  manner  into  a  new  subject 
suggested  to  him  by  the  verse  which  he  quotes  in  proof  of  what  has  gone  before 
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rtprvmirta  runl  *  vti  14  ft  ergo  non  tug?  tl units  ingrtsn  fuerint  qui  tttvumt 
anguh'a  et  fuMd  k&ee¥  ftpn  pot  £  run!  recipert  quae  sunt  rtp&stia  [  ^  rd  dir<^ 
*4*,i*rm  Gen.  alia.  to> ;  ffid,  49  ( 1 19  IT  quid  tntm  nobis  prodest  si  promts  mm 
4st  nobu  immortal*  t cm  pus,  nos  veto  mart  alia  Optra  egimust  dec*  Apoc, 
Baruik  sjv*  13  propter  kqe  tfiam  ipsi  sine  timer*  relinquunt  mundum 
titum,  tt  Ji dcniti  in  laetiiia  spirant  se  rtcepturos  mundum  quem  promuisti 
rii  It  inti  be  observed  tbit  all  these  passages  are  apocalyptic  and  each  at  a* 
logical.  The  Jewish  idea  of  frotnue  is  vague  and  future ;  the  Christian  idea 
is  definite  and  associated  with  a  state  of  things  already  inaugurated. 

aXrjpos'Opov  aorov  chat  aderpou.  What  Promise  is  this?  There 
is  none  in  these  words*  Hence  (1)  some  think  that  it  means  the 
possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  (Gen*  jrih  7 ;  xiii*  14  f. ;  xv,  18  ; 
xv iL  8 ;  cf*  xxvi,  3 ;  Ex*  vi*  4)  taken  as  a  type  of  the  world* wide 
Messianic  reign;  (2)  others  think  that  it  must  refer  to  the  particular 
promise  faith  in  which  called  down  the  Divine  blessing — that 
A*  should  have  a  son  and  descendants  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Probably  this  is  meant  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  whole  series 
of  promises  goes  together  and  it  is  implied  (i)  that  A*  should  have 
2  son ;  (ii)  that  this  son  should  have  numerous  descendants  ; 
(in)  that  in  One  of  those  descendants  the  whole  world  should  be 
blessed  ;  (iv)  that  through  Him  A/s  seed  should  enjoy  world- wide 
dominion* 

St&  Buta.LQO’uh'Tjs  marcuf:  tliis  ‘  faith* righteousness  *  which  St. 
Paul  has  been  describing  as  characteristic  of  the  Christian,  and 
before  him  of  Abraham. 

1C  <m  #*  Hbe  dependants  of  law/  4  vassals  of  a  legal  system/ 

such  as  were  the  Jews. 

«Xfjpo^ipot.  If  the  right  to  that  universal  dominion  which  will 
belong  to  the  Messiah  and  His  people  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  a  law,  like  that  of  Moses,  w  hat  can  it  have  to  do  either 
with  the  Promise  originally  given  to  Abraham,  or  with  Faith  to 
which  that  Promise  was  annexed  ?  In  that  case  Faith  and  Promise 
would  be  pushed  aside  and  cancelled  altogether*  But  they  cannot 
be  cancelled  ;  and  therefore  the  inheritance  must  depend  upon  them 
and  not  upon  Law* 

15.  This  verse  is  parenthetic,  proving  that  Law  and  Promise 
cannot  exist  and  be  in  force  side  by  side*  They  are  too  much 
opposed  in  their  effects  and  operation.  Law  presents  itself  to 
Sl  Paul  chiefly  in  this  light  as  entailing  punishment*  It  increases 
the  guilt  of  sin*  So  long  as  there  is  no  commandment,  the  wrong 
act  is  done  as  it  were  accidentally  and  unconsciously ;  it  cannot  be 
called  by  the  name  of  transgression.  The  direct  breach  of  a  known 
law  is  a  far  more  heinous  matter*  On  this  disastrous  effect  of  Law 
see  in*  ao,  v*  13,  20,  viL  7  ff* 

eft  fi«  lor  ow  jiip  u  decisively  attested  KABC  AcV 

ts  the  appropriate  word  for  the  direct  violation  01 
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a  code.  It  means  to  overstep  a  line  clearly  defined:  peeeare  est 
transitire  tineas  Cicero,  Parad.  3  (ap.  Trench,  Syn.  p.  236). 

16.  in  In  his  rapid  and  vigorous  reasoning  St  Paul 

contents  himself  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  which  he  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  fill  in.  It  is  usual  to  supply  with  «’«  wtmm  either 
4  Kkfjpovofila  tcrrlp  from  v.  1 4  (Lips.  Mey.)  or  1}  inayytXia  i<m*  from 
v.  13  (Fri.),  but  as  ttjv  iwayytXiay  is  defined  just  below  it  seems 
better  to  have  recourse  to  some  wider  thought  which  shall  include 
both  these.  *  It  was’='The  Divine  plan  was,  took  its  start,  from 
faith.’  The  bold  lines  of  God’s  plan,  the  Providential  ordering 
of  things,  form  the  background,  understood  if  not  directly  expressed, 
to  the  whole  chapter. 

els  r6  cTkoi.  Working  round  again  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before ;  the  object  of  all  these  pre-arranged  conditions  was  to  do 
away  with  old  restrictions,  and  to  throw  open  the  Messianic 
blessings  to  all  who  in  any  true  sense  could  call  Abraham  ‘father,’ 
i.e.  to  believing  Gentile  as  well  as  to  believing  Jew. 

ABRAHAM’S  FAITH  A  TYPE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN’S. 

IV.  17-22.  Abrahanis  Faith  was  remarkable  both  for  its 
strength  and  for  its  object:  the  birth  of  Isaac  in  which 
Abraham  believed  might  be  described  as  a  *  birth  from  the 
dead! 

28-25.  In  this  it  is  a  type  of  the  Christian's  Faith ,  to 
which  is  annexed  a  like  acceptance  and  which  also  has  for 
its  object  a  ‘  birth  from  the  dead * — the  Death  and  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ 

17 In  this  light  Abraham  is  regarded  by  God  before  whom  he  is 
represented  as  standing — that  God  who  infuses  life  into  the  dead 
(as  He  was  about  to  infuse  it  into  Abraham’s  dead  body),  and 
who  issues  His  summons  (as  He  issued  it  then)  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

“  In  such  a  God  Abraham  believed.  Against  all  ordinary  hope 
of  becoming  a  father  he  yet  had  faith,  grounded  in  hope,  and 
enabling  him  to  become  the  father  not  of  Jews  only  but  of  wide¬ 
spread  nations,  to  whom  the  Promise  alluded  when  it  said  (Gen. 
xv.  5)  1  Like  the  stars  of  the  heaven  shall  thy  descendants  be/ 

19  Without  showing  weakness  in  his  faith,  he  took  full  note 
of  the  fact  that  at  his  advanced  years  (for  he  was  now  about 
%  hundred  years  old)  his  own  vital  powers  were  decayed ;  he  took 
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ftiB  note  of  the  barrenness  of  Sarah  his  wife;  ••and  yet  with  the 
promise  in  view  no  impulse  of  unbelief  made  him  hesitate;  his 
faith  endowed  him  with  the  power  which  he  seemed  to  lack;  he 
gave  praise  to  God  for  the  miracle  that  was  to  be  wrought  in  him, 
”  having  a  firm  conviction  that  what  God  had  promised  He  was 
able  also  to  perform.  **  And  for  this  reason  that  faith  of  his  was 
credited  to  him  as  righteousness. 

••Now  when  all  this  was  recorded  in  Scripture,  it  was  not 
Abraham  alone  who  was  in  view  ••but  we  too— the  future 
generations  of  Christians,  who  will  find  a  like  acceptance,  as  we 
have  a  like  faith.  Abraham  believed  on  Him  who  caused  the  birth 
of  Isaac  from  elements  that  seemed  as  good  as  dead :  and  we  too 
believe  on  the  same  God  who  raised  up  from  the  dead  Jesus  our 
Lord,  *  who  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  murderers  to  atone 
for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  to  effect  our  justification  (i.e.  to  put 
the  crown  and  seal  to  the  Atonement  wrought  by  His  Death,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  evoke  the  faith  which  makes  the  Atonement 
effectual). 

17.  waripa,  k.t.X.  Exactly  from  LXX  of  Gen.  xvii.  5.  The  LXX 
tones  down  somewhat  the  strongly  figurative  expression  of  the 
Heb.,  pattern  fremenhs  iurbae ,  L  e.  ingenlis  multitudinis  populorum 
(Kautzsch,  p.  25). 

KaWram  ou  {morcuac  6coG :  attraction  for  icmvavn  Qtov  $  crri- 
(ntiwi :  KarrtvavTi  describing  the  posture  in  which  Abraham  is 
represented  as  holding  colloquy  with  God  (Gen.  xvii.  1  flf.). 

l«owoiounro$ :  1  maketh  alive/  St  Paul  has  in  his  mind  the  two 
acts  which  he  compares  and  which  are  both  embraced  under  this 
word,  (1)  the  Birth  of  Isaac,  (2)  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  On 
the  Hellenistic  use  of  the  word  see  Hatch,  Ess.  in  Bibl.  Greek ,  p.  5. 

roXouktos  [ri»  w  ovra  in  3vra].  There  are  four  views :  (i)  «aX.= 
‘to  name,  speak  of,  or  describe,  things  non-existent  as  if  they 
existed'  (Va.);  (ii)  =  ‘to  call  into  being,  issue  His  creative  fiat*  (most 
commentators);  (iii)  =  ‘to  call,  or  summon,'  ‘ issue  His  commands 
to'  (Mey.  Gif.);  (iv)  in  the  dogmatic  sense  =  ‘to  call,  or  invite  to 
life  and  salvation '  (Fri.).  Of  these  (iv)  may  be  put  on  one  side  as 
too  remote  from  the  context ;  and  (ii)  as  Mey.  rightly  points  out, 
seems  to  be  negatived  by  an  Zvra.  The  choice  remains  between 
(i)  and  (iii).  If  the  former  seems  the  simplest,  the  latter  is  the 
more  forcible  rendering,  and  as  such  more  in  keeping  with  the 
imaginative  grasp  of  the  situation  displayed  by  St.  Paul.  In  favour 
of  this  view  may  also  be  quoted  Apoc.  Bar.  xxi.  4  O  qui  ftcisti 
terram  audi  me  .  .  .  qui  vocasti  ab  initio  mundi  quod  nondum  traty  ei 
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obeditmt  iibi.  For  the  use  of  jkoXcu’  see  also  the  note  on  ix.  • 
below. 

18.  «U  t&  =  &ot*  rBai :  *  his  faith  enabled  him  to 

become  the  father/  but  with  the  underlying  idea  that  his  faith  in 
this  was  but  carrying  out  the  great  Divine  purpose  which  ordered 
all  these  events. 

©ftm*  lonu :  =  Gen.  xv.  5  (LXX). 

10.  dofarfjoas.  Comp.  Lft.  in  Jottm.  if  Class,  and  Sac.  Philcl. 
iii.  106  n. :  *  The  New  Testament  use  of  prj  with  a  participle  .  . .  has  a  much 
wider  range  than  in  the  earlier  language.  Yet  this  it  no  violation  of 
principle,  but  rather  an  extension  of  a  particular  mode  of  looking  at  the 
subordinate  event  contained  in  the  participial  clause.  It  is  viewed  as  an 
accident  or  condition  of  the  principal  event  described  by  the  finite  verb,  and 
is  therefore  negatived  by  the  dependent  negative  fit)  and  not  by  the  absolute  ob. 
Rom.  iv.  19  ...  is  a  case  in  point  whether  we  retain  0$  or  omit  it  with 
Lachm.  In  the  latter  case  the  sense  will  be,  **he  so  considered  his  own 
body  now  dead,  as  not  to  be  weak  in  the  (?)  faith.'* '  This  is  well  expressed 
in  RV.  ‘  without  being  weakened,'  except  that  *  being  weakened  *  should  be 
rather  1  showing  weakness  *  or  ‘  becoming  weak.’  Sec  also  Burton,  M.  and  T. 
I  x45* 

KaT«vdr)<r«  RABC  some  good  cursives,  some  MSS.  of  Vulg. 
(including  am.),  Pesh.  Boh.,  Orig.-lat  (which  probably  here  preserves 
Origen's  Greek),  Chrys.  and  others ;  ov  aarcwf ijov  D  E  F  G  K  L  P 
Ac.,  some  MSS.  of  Vulg.  (includingyh/r/,  though  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  negative  has  come  in  from  the  Old  Latin  and  that 
it  was  not  recognized  by  Jerome),  Syr.-Harcl.,  Orig.-lat.  bis ,  Epiph. 
Ambrstr.  al. 

Both  readings  give  a  good  sense :  imrcwfiyerc, 1  he  did  consider,  and 
yet  did  not  doubt';  ov  aaTtvo^at,  1  he  did  not  consider,  and  therefore 
did  not  doubt/  Both  readings  are  also  early:  but  the  negative 
ov  Karevbrjat  is  clearly  of  Western  origin,  and  must  probably  be  set 
down  to  Western  laxity :  the  authorities  which  omit  the  negative 
are  as  a  rule  the  most  trustworthy. 

(mdpxcav:  'being  already  about  a  hundred  years  old.*  May  we  not  say 
that  ilvai  denotes  a  present  state  simply  as  present,  but  that  inrd/>x«tv  denotes 
a  present  state  as  a  product  of  past  states,  or  at  least  a  state  in  present  time 
as  related  to  past  time  (‘  vorhandensein ,  dasein ,  Lat.  existere,  adesse,  fraesto 
esse*  Schmidt)  f  See  esp.  T.  S.  Evans  in  Sp.  Comm,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  20  :  *  the 
last  word  ( vvdpxuv )  is  difficult ;  it  seems  to  mean  sometimes  “  to  be  origin* 
ally,"  “  to  be  substantially  or  fundamentally,"  or,  as  in  Demosthenes,  **  to  be 
stored  in  readiness.**  An  idea  of  propriety  sometimes  attaches  to  it:  comp, 
fhrapfij,  “property”  or  “ substance.”  The  word  however  asks  for  further 
investigation.'  Comp.  Schmidt,  Lat.  u.  gr.  Synonymik,  §  74.  4. 

20.  ou  Stsicpffh) :  *  did  not  hesitate '  {rovrionv  ovbk  IvtboUurw  ob8i  dpupL 
0aA(  Chrys.).  titaxplvttv  act.  —  diiudicare,  (i)  to  *  discriminate,'  or  *  distinguish ' 
between  two  things  (Matt  xvi.  3 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xL  29,  31)  or  persons  (Acts  xv.  9; 
i  Cor.  iv.  7);  (ii)  to  ‘arbitrate'  between  two  parties  (1  Cor.  vi.  5).  &o- 
aptvtoOcu  mid.  (and  pass.)  —  (i)  'to  get  a  decision,'  *  litigate,*  'dispute,' or 
‘contend’  (Acts  xL  2 ;  Jas.  ii.  4;  Jude  9) ;  (ii)  to  'be  divided  against  one¬ 
self,'  ‘waver,’  ‘doubt’  The  other  senses  are  all  found  in  LXX  (where  the 
word  occurs  some  thirty  times),  but  this  is  wanting.  It  is  however  well 
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estibH&hrd  for  N  T.»  where  it  appear*  as  the  proper  opposite  of  •’ftfrii 
So  Matt  xxi,  jr  Id*  man*,  nul  p r)  &ia*pi0fjt4  :  Mark  si.  13  It 
A*  ffrp  . .  *  «at  *4  faaMpt&jf  ly  rp  *0^19  ai/rov  dAAd  tucrnip  :  Rom,  xtv,  136  dl 
&OMptir&piiv&tt  i&v  isnWcjHTO,  vrt  ov*  I*  irftrrfat ;  Jjm.  i.  6  mlrtlrm  51 

ir  akfii  ^SiF  Acojrp^o^ifvof  i  also  probably  Jude  22.  A  like  use  h  found  in 
Cbnstixa  writings  of  the  second  century  and  later;  t-g.  Pntto*  Jot.  it 
dwoi jtfoff®  lv  lavTp  Aiyoutftt,  Jt.rA.  (ouotcd  by  Mayor  On 

Jik  L  6) :  Cltm.  Homil.  L  20  v* pi  rijf  wa patioS titrrjt  <rp*  ikTj&dat  StaKpi&rj<f^ : 
it..  40  **pl  tou  pbvov  jctti  J'y<u9  'V  Btov  SiaKpi&vjvm.  It  if  remarkable  that  a  ute 
which  (eacept  aa  an  antithesis  to  nrrtiti*)  there  U  no  reason  to  connect 
specially  with  Christianity  should  thus  seem  to  be  traceable  to  Christian 
circles  and  the  Christian  line  of  tradition.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  strict 
KTise  a  Christian  coinage,  but  appears  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  near 
proximity  to  Christianity.  A  parallel  ease  is  that  of  the  word  &hf/vx°*  (St. 
James,  Clem.  Rotn*,  Herm.,  DiJach4,  &ta).  The  two  words  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  cycle  of  ideas* 

IreSuvoptofltj  tjJ  it  Core  l,  irurrfi  is  here  usually  taken  as  dat  of 
respect,  ‘he  was  strengthened  in  his  faith/  i, e,  4 bis  faith  was 
strengthened*  or  confirmed/  In  favour  of  this  would  be  4  a u^w}wae 
t $  m Vm  above  ;  and  the  surrounding  terms  (IktxpWrj,  nXtjpo^QptjBtU) 
might  seem  to  point  to  a  mental  process.  But  it  is  tempting  to 
make  rj  wtaru  instrumental  or  causal,  like  ri)  mrurrip  to  which  it 
stands  in  immediate  antithesis;  ttj  niu r,  would  then  =  'he  was 
endowed  with  power  by  means  of  his  faith1  (sc.  ro  mnxpmfUm 
rituv  obijia.  According  to  the  Talmud,  A  Graham  wurdt 

tn  saner  A Tatur  ermmrt \  etne  neue  Creator  (Bammidbar  Rabba  xi), 
um  dte  Zeugung  zu  vollhrmgm  (Weber,  p.  256)*  And  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  passage  was  taken  in  this  way  by  the  author 
of  Heb.,  who  appears  to  have  had  it  directly  in  mind :  comp.  Heb. 
li,  If,  12  iriVrti  jtoi  ctL'T^f  Sdpprt  bvt'tiptv  eh  xata^tik^r  trntpparos  flinftt 

col  Xiipc*  zaipor  ijkudat  ,  ,  ,  5to  Jtal  ufp*  tvbt  iyrvm)Br}aratf$  Rot  Toira 
to  Atrrpa  Tov  obpiiVQv  Tip  frXqdVi  (observe  eSp,  hutmpiv 

iX*&9  Nwr^wti),  This  sense  is  also  distinctly  recognised  by 
Euthym.-Zig*  (ire  tovrafimBrj  tit  fraiXcyokia*  t§  inVrii*  i)  *w<Wa^uu$?j 
mAh  t*t*  ttiotaf).  The  other  (common)  interpretation  is  preferred  by 
Chrvs.,  from  whom  Euthym.-Zig.  seems  Lo  get  his  6  irfanr 

nTt^iEn'^nof  Avfdpf  cut  Bflrol  srXf<Wot, 

The  Talmud  lays  great  stress  on  the  Birth  of  Isaac,  In  the 
name  of  Isaac  was  found  an  indication  that  with  him  the  history 
of  Revelation  began.  With  him  the  people  of  revealed  Religion 
came  into  existence :  with  him  4  the  Holy  One  began  lo  work 
wonders'  ( Berah.  Rabba  liii,  apt  Weber,  A lisyn,  TheoL  p.  356)* 
But  it  is  of  course  a  wholly  new  point  when  Si.  Paul  compares  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Isaac  with  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead. 
The  parallel  consists  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  two  events — 
both  a  bringing  to  life  from  conditions  which  betokened  only 
death — but  also  in  the  faith  of  which  they  were  the  object* 

Wt  h6{ay:  a  Hebraism;  cl.  Josh.  via.  19 1  1  Sam.  vi.  5;  1 
Chxon.  ivi  28,  Arc. 
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21.  ir\T)po^opi)6cis :  n\rjpo<f>opia  = 1  full  assurance/  *  firm  conviction,’ 
i  Thess.  i.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  a ;  a  word  especially  common  amongst  the 
Stoics.  Hence  n\rjpo<f>optitT6ai,  as  used  of  persons,  =  1  to  be  fully 
assured  or  convinced/  as  here,  ch.  xiv.  5 ;  Col.  iv.  ia.  As  used  of 
things  the  meaning  is  more  doubtful:  cf.  a  Tim.  iv.  5,  17  and 
Luke  i.  1,  where  some  take  it  as  =  ‘fully  or  satisfactorily  proved/ 
others  as  =  'accomplished'  (so  Lat.-Vet.  Vulg.  RV.  text  Lft.  On 
Revision,  p.  14a):  see  note  ad  loc. 

23.  hC  out6v  \l6vov.  Beresh .  R.  xl.  8  ‘Thou  findest  that  all 
that  is  recorded  of  Abraham  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  his 
children*  (Wetstein,  who  is  followed  by  Meyer,  and  Delitzsch  ad  loc). 
Wetstein  also  quotes  Taanith  ii.  1  Fratres  nostri \  de  Ninevitis 
non  dictum  est :  et  respexit  Deus  saccum  eorum. 

24.  tois  morcuouaik :  '  to  us  who  believe/  St.  Paul  asserts  that 
his  readers  are  among  the  class  of  believers.  Not '  if  we  believe/ 
which  would  be  mmvovaip  (sine  artic .). 

25.  Sia  with  acc.  is  primarily  retrospective, =' because  of’:  but 
inasmuch  as  the  idea  or  motive  precedes  the  execution,  5c d  may  be 
retrospective  with  reference  to  the  idea,  but  prospective  with 
reference  to  the  execution.  Which  it  is  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  context. 

Here  5«A  to  nupanr.  may  be  retrospective,  =  ‘  because  of  our 
trespasses  ’  (which  made  the  death  of  Christ  necessary) ;  or  it  may 
be  prospective,  as  Gif.  ‘  because  of  our  trespasses/  i.e.  'in  order  to 
atone  for  them/ 

In  any  case  5«A  riju  ducalaxrip  is  prospective,  4  with  a  view  to  our 
justification/  '  because  of  our  justification '  conceived  as  a  motive, 
i.e.  to  bring  it  about.  See  Dr.  Gifford’s  two  excellent  notes 
pp.  108,  109. 

The  manifold  ways  in  which  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is 
connected  with  justification  will  appear  from  the  exposition  below. 
It  is  at  once  the  great  source  of  the  Christian's  faith,  the  assurance 
of  the  special  character  of  the  object  of  that  faith,  the  proof  that  the 
Sacrifice  which  is  the  ground  of  justification  is  an  accepted  sacrifice, 
and  the  stimulus  to  that  moral  relation  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  in 
which  the  victory  which  Christ  has  won  becomes  his  own  victory. 
See  also  the  notes  on  ch.  vi.  5-8. 


The  Place  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  fills  an  immense  place  in  the  teaching 
of  St  Paul,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  so  accounts  for  the  emphasis 
and  care  with  which  he  states  the  evidence  for  it  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-11). 
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(i)  The  Resurrection  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  (Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  L  4;  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  15). 

(ii)  As  proving  the  Divinity  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  is  also 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  atoning  value  of  His  Death.  But 
for  the  Resurrection,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  show — at 
least  no  clear  and  convincing  sign  to  show — that  He  who  died  upon 
the  Cross  was  more  than  man.  But  if  the  Victim  of  the  Cross  had 
been  man  and  nothing  more,  there  would  have  been  no  sufficient 
reason  for  attaching  to  His  Death  any  peculiar  efficacy ;  the  faith 
of  Christians  would  be  ‘vain/  they  would  be  ‘yet  in  their  sins' 
(1  Cor.  xv.  17). 

(iii)  In  yet  another  way  the  Resurrection  proved  the  efficacy  of 
the  Death  of  Christ.  Without  the  Resurrection  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary  would  have  been  incomplete.  The  Resurrection  placed 
upon  that  Sacrifice  the  stamp  of  God's  approval ;  it  showed  that 
ihe  Sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  that  the  cloud  of  Divine  Wrath  — 
the  opyq  so  long  suspended  and  threatening  to  break  (Rom.  iii.  25, 
a 6)— -had  passed  away.  This  is  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Rom.  vi.  7-10. 

(iv)  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  strongest  guarantee  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  (1  Cor.  xv.  20-23  \  2  Cor.  iv  14; 
Rom.  viiL  11 ;  Col.  i.  18). 

(v)  But  that  resurrection  has  two  sides  or  aspects :  it  is  not  only 
physical,  a  future  rising  again  to  physical  life,  but  it  is  also  moral 
and  spiritual,  a  present  rising  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of 
righteousness.  In  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ,  the  close  and 
intimate  relation  of  his  spirit  with  Christ’s,  the  Christian  is  called 
upon  to  repeat  in  himself  the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ.  And  this 
moral  and  spiritual  sense  is  the  only  sense  in  which  he  can  repeat 
them.  We  shall  have  this  doctrine  fully  expounded  in  ch.  vi.  1-1 1. 

A  recent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  this  note  (E.  Schader,  DU  Bedeutung 
dtt  Ubendigm  CAristus  fur  dU  Recktfertigung  nach  Paulus ,  Giitersloh,  1893) 
has  worked  out  in  much  careful  detail  the  third  of  the  above  heads.  Herr 
Schader  (who  since  writing  his  treatise  has  become  Professor  at  Konigsberg) 
insists  strongly  on  the  personal  character  of  the  redemption  wrought  by 
Christ ;  that  which  redeems  is  not  merely  the  act  of  Christ's  Death  but  His 
Person  (iv  f  *xof**v  rijv  dwoXvrpMnv  Eph  i.  ~  ;  Col.  i.  14).  It  is  as  a  Person 
that  He  takes  the  place  of  the  sinner  and  endures  the  Wrath  of  God  in  his 
stead  (Gal.  iii.  13;  a  Cor.  v.  ai).  The  Resurrection  is  proof  that  this 
4  Wrath  *  is  at  an  end.  And  therefore  in  certain  salient  passages  (Rom.  iv.  35 ; 
vi.  9,  10 ;  viii.  34)  the  Resurrection  is  even  pnt  before  the  Death  of  Christ  as 
the  cause  of  justification.  The  treatise  is  well  deserving  of  study. 

It  may  be  right  also  to  mention,  without  wholly  endorsing,  Dr.  Hort's 
significant  aphorism  :  *  Reconciliation  or  Atonement  is  one  aspect  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  redemption  one  aspect  of  resurrection,  and  lesurrection  one  aspect 
of  life’  KHuIsean  Lectures,  p.  a  10).  This  can  more  readily  be  accepted  if 
4  one  aspect  ’  in  each  case  is  not  taken  to  exclude  the  validity  of  other  aspects. 
At  the  same  time  such  a  saying  is  useful  as  a  warning,  which  is  especially 
needed  where  the  attempt  is  being  made  towards  more  exact  definitions,  that 
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all  definitions  of  great  doctrines  have  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  value. 
They  are  partial  symbols  of  ideas  which  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp  in 
their  entirety.  If  we  could  see  as  God  sees  we  should  doubtless  find  them 
running  up  mto  large  and  broad  laws  of  His  working.  We  desire  to  make 
this  reserve  in  regard  to  our  own  attempts  to  define.  Without  it  exact 
exegesis  may  well  seem  to  lead  to  a  revived  Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  JUSTIFICATION. 

V.  1-11.  The  state  which  thus  lies  before  the  Christian 
should  have  consequences  both  near  and  remote .  The  nearer 
consequences ,  peace  with  God  and  hope  which  gives  courage 
under  persecution  (vv.  1-4) :  the  remoter  consequence ,  an 
assurance ,  derived  from  the  proof  of  God1 s  love ,  of  our  final 
salvation  and  glory .  The  first  step  (pur  present  acceptance 
with  God)  is  difficult ;  the  second  step  (our  ultimate  salvor 
tion )  follows  naturally  from  the  first  (w.  5-11). 

MVe  Christians  then  ought  to  enter  upon  our  privilege#.  By 
that  strong  and  eager  impulse  with  which  we  enroll  ourselves  as 
Christ's  we  may  be  accepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  new  state  of  peace 
with  Him  which  we  owe  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Messiah.  1  He  it  is 
whose  Death  and  Resurrection,  the  object  of  our  faith  (iv.  25), 
have  brought  us  within  the  range  of  the  Divine  favour.  Within 
the  sheltered  circle  of  that  favour  we  stand  as  Christians,  in  no 
merely  passive  attitude,  but  we  exult  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
participating  as  in  the  favour  of  God  so  also  in  His  glory.  *  Yes, 
and  this  exultation  of  ours,  so  far  from  being  shaken  by  per¬ 
secutions  is  actually  founded  upon  them.  For  persecution  only 
generates  fortitude,  or  resolute  endurance  under  trials :  4  and 
then  fortitude  leads  on  to  the  approved  courage  of  the  veteran; 
and  that  in  turn  strengthens  the  hope  out  of  which  it  originally 
sprang. 

5  More :  our  hope  is  one  that  cannot  prove  illusory ;  because 
(and  here  a  new  factor  is  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
connexion)  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  God  is  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  man — that  Holy  Spirit  which  we  received 
when  we  became  Christians,  floods  our  hearts  with  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  Love  of  God  for  us.  *  Think  what  are  the  facts  to 
which  we  can  appeal  When  we  were  utterly  weak  and  prostrate, 
at  the  moment  of  our  deepest  despair,  Christ  died  for  us — not  as 
righteous  men,  but  as  godless  sinners  I  T  What  a  proof  of  love  was 
there  1  For  an  upright  or  righteous  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  willing  to  die;  though  perhaps  fora  good  man  (with  the  loveable 
qualities  of  goodness)  one  here  and  there  may  be  brave  enough  to 
face  death*  1  But  God  presses  home  the  proof  of  His  unmerited 
Love  towards  us,  in  that,  sinners  as  we  still  were,  Christ  died  for  us. 

*  Here  Lhen  is  an  a  fortiori  argument.  The  fact  that  we  have 
been  actually  declared  4  righteous J  by  coming  within  the  influence 
of  Christ's  sacrificial  Blood — this  fact  which  implies  a  stupendous 
change  in  the  whole  of  our  relations  to  God  is  a  sure  pledge  of 
what  b  far  easier — our  escape  from  His  final  judgement  lf  For 
there  is  a  double  contrast.  If  God  intervened  for  us  while  we  were 
His  enemies,  much  more  now  that  we  are  reconciled  to  Him.  If 
the  first  intervention  cost  the  Death  of  His  Son,  the  second  costs 
nothing,  but  follows  naturally  from  the  share  which  we  have  in 
His  Life.  11  And  not  only  do  we  look  for  this  final  salvation,  but 
we  are  buoyed  up  by  an  exultant  sense  of  that  nearness  to  God 
into  which  we  have  been  brought  by  Christ  to  whom  we  owe  that 
one  great  step  of  our  reconciliation. 

1-1L  Every  line  of  this  passage  breathes  St.  Paul's  personal 
experience,  and  his  intense  hold  upon  the  objective  facts  which  are 
the  grounds  of  a  Christian's  confidence.  He  believes  that  the 
ardour  with  which  he  himself  sought  Christian  baptism  was  met  by 
an  answering  change  in  the  whole  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
God.  That  change  he  attributes  ultimately,  it  is  clear  throughout 
this  context,  not  merely  in  general  terms  to  Christ  {&td  v.  i ,  a,  1 1 
Mj)  but  more  particularly  to  the  Death  of  Christ  (naptte&rj  iv,  a 5 ; 

V.  6,  8 1  **  alpart  V.  9  ;  &a  tov  davtirov  V,  IO).  He  COfl- 

ceivcs  of  that  Death  as  operating  by  a  sacrificial  blood* shedding 
(#>  ry  :  cf.  iiL  25  and  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Note  on 
the  Death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  Sacrifice),  The  Blood  of  that 
Sacrifice  is  as  U  were  sprinkled  round  the  Christian,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  hallowed  enclosure,  a  place  of  sanctuary,  into  which  he 
enters.  Within  this  he  is  safe,  and  from  its  shelter  he  looks  out 
e  sultmg Ijr  over  the  physical  dangers  which  threaten  him  ;  they  may 
*treogtbcn  his  firmness  of  purpose,  but  cannot  shake  it, 

L  The  word  AueoWw  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  recalls  St 
Paul  to  his  main  topic.  After  expounding  the  nature  of  his  new 
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method  of  obtaining  righteousness  in  iii.  a  1-26,  he  had  begun  to 
draw  some  of  the  consequences  from  this  (the  deathblow  to  Jewish 
pride,  and  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile)  in  iii  27-31.  This 
suggested  the  digression  in  ch.  iv,  to  prove  that  notwithstanding 
there  was  no  breach  of  God's  purposes  as  declared  in  the  O.  T. 
(strictly  the  Legal  System  which  had  its  charter  in  the  O.  T.),  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Now  he  goes  back  to  4  consequences  *  and 
traces  them  out  for  the  individual  Christian.  He  explains  why  it 
is  that  the  Christian  faces  persecution  and  death  so  joyfully :  he 
has  a  deep  spring  of  tranquillity  at  his  heart,  and  a  confident  hope 
of  future  glory. 

cxupcK.  The  evidence  for  this  reading  stands  thus :  k  * 

AB*CDEKL,  cursives,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.lat 
repeatedly  Chrys.  Ambrstr.  and  others :  tx0!***  correctors  of  K  B, 
F  G  (duplicate  MSS.  it  will  be  remembered)  in  the  Greek  though 
not  in  the  Latin,  P  and  many  cursives,  Did.  Epiph.  Cyr.-Alex.  in 
three  places  out  of  four.  Clearly  overwhelming  authority  for 
Ixwpcv.  It  is  argued  however  (i)  that  exhortation  is  here  out  of 
place:  ‘inference  not  exhortation  is  the  Apostle's  purpose' 
(Scrivener.  Inirod.  ii.  380  ed.  4) ;  (ii)  that  o  and  0®  are  frequently 
interchanged  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  this  very  word  Gal.  vl  10  (cf. 
1  Cor.  xv.  49) ;  (iii)  it  is  possible  that  a  mistake  might  have  been 
made  by  Tertius  in  copying  or  in  some  very  early  MS.  from  which 
the  mass  of  the  uncials  and  versions  now  extant  may  have  de¬ 
scended.  But  these  reasons  seem  insufficient  to  overthrow  the 
weight  of  direct  testimony,  (i)  St.  Paul  is  apt  to  pass  from  argu¬ 
ment  to  exhortation;  so  in  the  near  context  vi.  (1),  12,  (15); 
viii.  12  ;  (ii)  in  ex**!1**  inference  and  exhortation  are  really  com¬ 
bined  :  it  is  a  sort  of  light  exhortation,  4  we  should  have '  (T.  S. 
Evans). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  'xw  it  should  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  =  4  make  peace,’  4  get '  or  4  obtain  peace  '  (which  would  be 
ax&H-**))  but  rather 4  keep '  or 4  enjoy  peace '  (ov  yap  laov  pi]  oZaa» 
tiprjmjv  Xa&fiv  udi  boBtlaav  raraaxfiv  Chrys. ;  cf.  Acts  ix.  3 1  f]  pb 
oiv  tKKkrja-ia  . . .  tlprjvrjv, 4  continued  in  a  state  of  peace ').  The 
aor.  part.  butauaBime  marks  the  initial  moment  of  the  state  *lpr)vo* 
The  declaration  of  4  not  guilty,'  which  the  sinner  comes 
under  by  a  heartfelt  embracing  of  Christianity,  at  once  does  away 
with  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  he  had  stood  to  God,  and 
substitutes  for  it  a  state  of  peace  which  he  has  only  to  realize. 
This  declaration  of 4  not  guilty '  and  the  peace  which  follows  upon 
it  are  not  due  to  himself,  but  are  bia  rov  Kvpiov  yp&v  ’Iiyo-ov  Xpurrov : 
how  is  explained  more  fully  in  iii.  35 ;  also  in  w.  9,  10  below. 

Dr.  J.  Agar  Beet  (Comm,  ad  loci)  discusses  the  exact  shade  of  meaning 

conveyed  by  the  aor.  part.  5ucai<v0ivT*s  in  relation  to  fiprfVTjv  ixwtuv'  He 

contends  that  it  denotes  not  so  much  the  reason  for  entering  upon  the  stats 
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In  question  u  the  means  of  entering  upon  it.  No  doubt  this  is  perfectly 
tenable  on  the  score  of  grammar;  and  it  is  also  true  that  'justification 
necessarily  involves  peace  with  God.*  But  the  argument  goes  too  much 
upon  the  assumption  that  «//>.  fx*  4  obtain  peace/  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  erroneous.  The  sense  is  exactly  that  of  fix**  in  the  passage 

quoted  from  the  Acts,  and  Surcuotf.,  as  we  have  said,  marks  the  initial 
moment  in  the  state. 

2.  rijr  wpoaaywrfr.  Two  stages  only  are  described  in  w.  i,  s 
though  different  language  is  used  about  them :  dueaiutitmt  =  q 
npoaaymyfb  clpqrtj  =  x®Pls  >  the  icavxqo’ir  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  *ap*r,  at  the  same  time  that  it  points  forward  to  a  future 
state  of  fldfo.  The  phrase  q  npoaay., c  our  introduction/  is  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  this  Epistle  and  Ephesians  (cp.  Eph.  ii.  18; 
iiL  is)  :  the  idea  is  that  of  introduction  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
a  monarch*  The  rendering  ‘access’  is  inadequate,  as  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  we  do  not  come  in  our  own  strength  but 
need  an  4  introducer ' — Christ 

dox^KOf&cr:  not  4 we  have  had'  (Va.),  but  4 we  have  got  or 
obtained,’  aor.  and  perf.  in  one. 

'Both  grammar  and  logic  will  run  in  perfect  harmony  together  if  we 
render,  "through  whom  we  have  by  faith  got  or  obtained  our  access  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand.”  This  rendering  will  bring  to  view  two  causes 
of  getting  the  access  or  obtaining  the  introduction  into  the  state  of  grace ; 
one  cause  objective,  Christ:  the  other  subjective,  faith;  Christ  the  door, 
faith  the  hand  which  moves  the  door  to  open  and  to  admit  ’  (T.  S.  Evans  in 
E*p.  1 88a,  L  169). 

rf  om.  B  D  E  F  G,  Lat.  Vet,  Orig.-lat  bis.  The  weight  of  this 

evidence  depends  on  the  value  which  we  assign  to  B.  All  the  other  evidence 
is  Western ;  and  B  also  (as  we  have  seen)  has  a  Western  element ;  so  that 
the  question  is  whether  the  omission  here  in  B  is  an  independent  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  group  or  whether  it  simply  belongs  to  it  (does  the 
evidence  —  0  +  5,  or  5  only?).  There  is  the  further  point  that  omissions  in 
the  Western  text  deserve  more  attention  than  additions.  Either  reading  can 
be  easily  enough  accounted  for,  as  an  obvious  gloss  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
omission  of  a  superfluous  phrase  on  the  other.  The  balance  is  sufficiently 
represented  by  placing  if  vtaru  in  brackets  as  Treg.  WE  RV.  marg.  (Weiss 
omits), 

ct*  ri)r  x^P1*  Tounjr:  the  4  state  of  grace9  or  condition  of  those 
who  are  objects  of  the  Divine  favour,  conceived  of  as  a  space 
fenced  in  (Mey.  Va.  Ac.)  into  which  the  Christian  enters  :  cf.  Gal. 
v.  4 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1  a  (Va.  and  Grm.-Thay.  s.  v.  x<*p*s  3.  a). 

lor^aapcK :  'stand  fast  or  firm’  (see  Va.  and  Grm.-Thay.  a. v. 
Itmjtu  n.  2.  d). 

hr*  Amfti :  as  in  iv.  18. 

riff  So£y)s.  See  on  iiL  33.  It  is  the  Glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence  (Shekinah)  communicated  to  man  (partially  here,  but)  in 
full  measure  when  he  enters  into  that  Presence ;  man’s  whole  being 
will  be  transfigured  by  it. 
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Is  the  Society  or  the  Individual  the  proper  object  of 
Justification  t 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  theology 
of  Ritschl  that  he  regards  the  proper  object  of  Justification  as  the 
Christian  Society  as  a  collective  whole,  and  not  the  individual  as 
such.  This  view  is  based  upon  two  main  groups  of  arguments, 
(i)  The  first  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  die  O.T.  The  great 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  were  undoubtedly  meant  in  the  first  instance 
for  (the  congregation/  So  in  regard  to  the  Passover  it  is  laid 
down  expressly  that  no  alien  is  to  eat  of  it,  but  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel  are  to  keep  it  (Ex.  xii  43  ff.,  47).  And  still  more 
distinctly  as  to  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement :  the  high  priest 
is  to  ‘make  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  un¬ 
cleannesses  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  even  all  their  sins  he  is  to  lay  both  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  ‘  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  even  all  their  sms' 
(Lev.  xvi.  16,  a  1,  also  33  f.).  This  argument  gains  in  force  from 
the  concentration  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  upon  a  single  event, 
accomplished  once  for  all.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  it  as  having 
also  a  single  and  permanent  object.  (2)  The  second  argument  is 
derived  from  the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.  generally  (most  clearly 
perhaps  in  Acts  xx.  a 8  r r\v  tKickrjatav  rov  0«ov  hr.  L  K vptov],  fjp 
ntpicnoiT)<rctro  dia  rov  aiparos  rov  Idiov :  but  also  in  I  JO.  ii.  2  J  iv.  io; 
i  Pet.  iiL  18;  Apoc.  i.  5  f. ;  v.  9  f.),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  society  is,  it  is  true,  most  clearly 
indicated  in  the  later  Epp. ;  e.  g.  Tit.  ii.  14  aurijpos  ’1.  x.,  6s 

i&a>K*v  iavrbv  inrip  rjfiwv,  Iva  XvTpuxrqrai  rjpas  . .  .  ic a\  Kadapioy  iavry  \a6v 
ntpiovviov  :  Eph.  V.  35  f.  6  Xpurrhs  rjyanrjae  rrjv  itckkr) friar,  xai  iavrov 
rraptdoMCiv  imip  airrfjs'  iva  airrqv  dyiacrj)  Kadap'uras  k.t.X.  (cf.  also  Eph.  iL 
18;  iii.  12;  Col.  i.  14).  But  Ritschl  also  claims  the  support  of 
the  earlier  Epp. :  e.  g.  Rom.  viii.  3  a  imip  r)pQ>v  ndvrmv  wapjdmKcv 
avr6v  l  iii.  a  a  diKaioavvrj  6i  B«ov  .  .  .  tls  nairras  roits  nurrcvorras  S  and 
the  repeated  i/pris  in  the  contexts  of  three  passages  (Comp.  Rechi- 
ferL  u.  Vcrs&hn.  ii.  a  16  f,  160). 

In  reply  the  critics  of  Ritschl  appeal  to  the  distinctly  in¬ 
dividualistic  cast  of  such  expressions  as  Rom.  iii.  26  ducaiovvra  rov 
tK  nioTecos  %lrj<rov  :  iv.  5  &i*aiovvra  rov  acre  fir],  with  the  Context  I 

X.  4  tis  HiKaioavvTjv  navrt  rta  monvovri  (Schader,  Op.  Clt.  p.  39  n.  \  cf. 
also  GloSl,  Der  Heilige  Geist ,  p.  10a  n.;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  (  82  b, 
referred  to  by  Schader). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  St  Paul  does  use  language  which 
points  to  the  direct  justification  of  the  individual  believer.  This 
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perhaps  comes  out  most  clearly  in  Rom,  tv,  where  the  personal 
faith  and  personal  justification  of  Abraham  are  taken  as  typical  of 
the  Christian's,  But  need  we  on  that  account  throw  over  the  other 
passages  above  quoted,  which  seem  to  be  quite  as  unambiguous  ? 
That  which  brings  benefit  to  the  Church  collectively  of  necessity 
brings  benefit  to  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  We 
may  if  we  like,  as  St.  Paul  very  often  does,  leave  out  of  sight  the 
intervening  steps;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  that  he 
should  do  so,  as  the  Church  is  in  this  connexion  an  ideal  entity. 
But  this  entity  is  prior  in  thought  to  the  members  who  compose 
it ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  as  consummated 
once  for  all  and  m  its  effects  reaching  down  through  the  ages,  it  is 
no  less  natural  to  let  the  mind  dwell  on  the  conception  which 
alone  embraces  past,  present,  and  future,  and  alone  binds  all  the 
scattered  particulars  into  unity* 

We  must  remember  also  that  in  the  age  and  to  the  thought  of 
St.  Paul  the  act  of  faith  in  the  individual  which  brings  him  within 
the  range  of  justification  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  baptism.  But  the  significance  of  baptism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  whoever  undergoes  it  is  made  thereby  member  of  a  society, 
and  becomes  at  once  a  recipient  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  that  society,  St.  Paul  is  about  (in  the  next  chapter)  to  lay 
stress  on  this  point.  He  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  describes  the 
relation  of  spiritual  union  into  which  the  Christian  enters  with 
Christ  as  established  by  the  same  act  which  makes  him  also 
member  of  the  society.  And  therefore  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  chapter  be  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  into 
the  state  of  grace  in  metaphors  which  present  that  state  under  the 
figure  of  a  fenced -off  enclosure,  it  is  natural  to  identify  the  area 
within  which  grace  and  justification  operate  with  the  area  of  the 
society,  in  other  words  with  the  Church.  The  Church  however  in 
this  connexion  can  have  no  narrower  definition  than  *  ail  baptized 
persona,'  And  even  the  condition  of  baptism  is  introduced  as  an 
inseparable  adjunct  to  faith;  so  that  if  through  any  exceptional 
circumstances  the  two  were  separated*  the  greater  might  be  taken 
to  include  the  less.  The  Christian  theologian  has  to  do  with  what 
is  normal ;  the  abnormal  he  leaves  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

It  is  thus  neither  in  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  nor  yet  in  that  of 
any  hard  and  fast  Scholasticism,  but  only  in  accordance  with  the 
free  and  neural  tendencies  of  the  Apostle's  thought,  that  we  speak 
of  justification  as  normally  mediated  through  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  often  drops  the  intervening  link, 
especially  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  But  in  proportion  as  his  maturer 
insight  dwells  more  and  more  upon  the  Church  as  an  organic 
whole  he  also  conceives  of  it  as  doing  for  the  individual  believer 
what  the  *  congregation  1  did  for  the  individual  Israelites  under  the 
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older  dispensation.  The  Christian  Sacrifice  with  its  effects,  like 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  which  it  is  typified, 
reach  the  individual  through  the  community. 

8-6.  The  two  leading  types  of  the  Old-Latin  Version  of  the  Epistle  stand 
out  distinctly  in  these  verses.  We  are  fortunately  able  to  compare  the 
Cyprianic  text  with  that  of  Tertullian  {non  solum  .  .  .  confundU)  mud  the 
European  text  of  Cod.  Clarom.  with  that  of  Hilary  {tribulatio  .  .  .  confundii ). 
The  passage  is  also  quoted  in  the  so-called  Speculum  (m),  which  represents 
the  Bible  of  the  Spaniard  Priscillian  ( Classical  Review ,  iv.  416  f.). 

Cyprian.  Cod.  Clarom. 

Non  solum  autem ,  std  et  gloriamur  Non  solum  autem ,  sed  et  gloriamur 

in  prtssuris,  i denies  quoniam  pres-  in  tribulationibus,  scientes  quod  tribu- 
sura  tolerantiam  operator,  tolerantia  latio  patientiam  operutu  fiatientio 
autem  probationem ,  probatio  autem  autem  probationem ,  probano  autem 
spem  ;  spes  autem  non  confundii ,  quia  spem  ;  spes  autem  non  confundii ,  quia 
dilectio  Dei  infusa  est  cordibus  nostris  caritas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibus 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  datus  est  nostris  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  qui 
nobis.  datus  est  nobis. 

verum  etiam  exult  antes  Tert. ;  certi  perficit  HiL  ;  prob.  vero  m  Hil. , 

quod  Tert.;  perficiat  Tert.  (ed.  Vin-  spes  vero  Hil.  (CckL.  Clarom.  *  m). 
dob.) ;  tol.  vero  Tert. ;  spes  vero  Tert. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Epp.  Paul.,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
common  to  all  forms  of  the  Version,  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  a  single  translation  lies  at  their  root.  But  the  salient  expressions  are 
changed ;  and  in  this  instance  Tertullian  goes  with  Cyprian,  as  Hilary  with 
the  European  texts.  The  renderings  tolerantia  and  pressura  are  verified  for 
Tertullian  elsewhere  ( tolerantia  Luke  xxi.  19;  I  Thess.  i.  4:  pressure 
Rom.  viii.  35;  xii.  is;  1  Cor.  vii.  28;  2  Cor.  i.  8;  iv.  17;  vi.  4;  vii.  4; 
Col.  L  24;  a  Thess.  i.  4;  Apoc.  ii.  22  ;  vii.  14),  as  also  dilectio  (to  which 
the  quotation  does  not  extend  in  this  passage,  but  which  is  found  in 
Luke  xi.  42  ;  John  xiii.  35  ;  Rom.  viii.  35,  39 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  fT.,  &c  ).  We 
note  however  that  Hilary  and  Tertullian  agree  in  perficit  ( perficiat ),  though 
in  another  place  Hilary  has  allusively  tribulatio  patientiam  operatur. 
Perhaps  this  coincidence  may  point  to  an  older  rendering. 

8.  ou  pdvov  8 i  (iorrjKaiiev  dXXa  «eai  Kav^co^ifOa,  or  iottjkotcs  dXXa  teal 
Kavx^vot) :  in  this  elliptical  form  characteristic  of  St.  Paul  and 
esp.  of  this  group  of  Epistles  (cf.  v.  11  ;  viii.  23;  ix.  10;  2  Cor. 
viii.  19). 

tcaux&pcvoi  B  C,  Orig.  bis  and  others :  a  good  group,  but  open  to  suspicion 
of  conforming  to  ver.  11  (q.  v.) ;  we  have  also  found  a  similar  group,  on  the 
whole  inferior,  in  iii.  28.  If  were  right  it  would  be  another 

example  of  that  broken  and  somewhat  inconsecutive  structure  which  is 
doubtless  due,  as  Va.  suggests,  to  the  habit  of  dictating  to  an  amanuensis. 

Note  the  contrast  between  the  Jewish  kov^w is  which  *  is  excluded  * 
(iii.  27)  and  this  Christian  The  one  rests  on  supposed 

human  privileges  and  merit ;  the  other  draws  all  its  force  from  the 
assurance  of  Divine  love. 

The  Jewish  writers  know  of  another  Ka\>xq<n*  (besides  the  empty  boasting 
which  St.  Paul  reprehends),  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  blest  in  Paradise:  4  Ezr. 
vii.  98  [Bensly  =  vi.  72  O.  F.  Fritzsche]  exultabunt  cum  fiducia  et  .  .  .  com- 
fidebunt  non  confusi^  et  gaudebunt  non  reverentes. 
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Jr  toIs  0Xu|r«ri.  The  dXtyfir  are  the  physical  hardships  and 
sufferings  that  St.  Paul  regards  as  the  inevitable  portion  of  the 
Christian;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  35  ff.;  1  Cor.  iv.  11-13;  vii.  26-32  ;  xv. 
30-3 2  *  *  Cor.  i.  3-10;  xi.  23-27.  Such  passages  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  stormy  background  which  lies  behind  St  Paul’s 
Epistles.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  ‘  Gospel 1  that  this  makes  very 
little  impression  upon  him.  Indeed,  as  this  chapter  shows,  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  God’s  mercy  and  love  fills  him  with  such 
exultation  of  spirit  that  bodily  suffering  not  only  weighs  like  dust  in 
the  balance  but  positively  serves  to  strengthen  his  constancy.  The 
same  feeling  comes  out  in  the  xmtpviKwfitv  of  viii.  37 :  the  whole 
passage  is  parallel. 

uwo pom/jr:  not  merely  a  passive  quality  but  a  ‘masculine  con¬ 
stancy  in  holding  out  under  trials  ’  (Waite  on  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  ‘  forti¬ 
tude.'  See  on  ii.  7  above. 

4.  SoicifWj :  the  character  which  results  from  the  process  of  trial, 
the  temper  of  the  veteran  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  raw  recruit ;  cf. 
James  i.  12,  &c.  The  exact  order  of  ivofiovrf  and  boKipi)  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far  :  in  St.  James  i.  3  t6  ftoKt/uop  rrjt  iriorcor  produces 
i mopoyq .  If  St.  James  had  seen  this  Epistle  (which  is  doubtful)  we 
might  suppose  that  he  had  this  passage  in  his  mind.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  that  of  2  Tim.  ii.  3  (in  the  revised  as  well  as  the  received 
text). 

4  SJ  Sofuju)  JXmSa.  It  is  quite  intelligible  as  a  fact  of  experience 
that  the  hope  which  is  in  its  origin  doctrinal  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  hardening  and  bracing  of  character  which  come  from 
actual  conflict.  Still  the  ultimate  basis  of  it  is  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  God's  love,  brought  home  through  the  Death  of  Christ ; 
and  to  this  the  Apostle  returns. 

6.  oJ  KaToioxuvci :  *  does  not  disappoint/  ‘  does  not  prove  illusory/ 
The  text  Is.  xxviii.  16  (LXX)  caught  the  attention  of  the  early 
Christians  from  the  Messianic  reference  contained  in  it  (‘  Behold, 
I  lay  in  Zion/  &c.),  and  the  assurance  by  which  this  was  followed 
(‘  he  that  believeth  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  ’)  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  their  own  experience :  the  verse  is  directly  quoted  Rom. 
ix.  33  q.  v. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

4  dydin)  tow  6cou  :  certainly  ‘  the  love  of  God  for  us/  not  ‘  our 
love  for  God  ’  (Theodrt.  Aug.  and  some  moderns) :  aydmj  thus 
comes  to  mean,  ‘  our  sense  of  God's  love/  just  as  dprjvrj  =  ‘  our 
sense  of  peace  with  God.’ 

iKKixvrtu.  The  idea  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  encourage¬ 
ment  is  usually  conveyed  in  the  East  through  the  metaphor  of 
watering.  Sl  Paul  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  Is.  xliv.  3 
‘  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  streams  upon  the 
dry  ground :  I  will  pour  My  Spirit  upon  thy  seed/  Ac. 

ltd  flrcvpaTot  ‘Aytow :  without  the  art,  for  the  Spirit  as  imparted 
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St  Paul  refers  all  his  conscious  experience  of  the  privileges  of 
Christianity  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dating  from  the 
time  when  he  definitively  enrolled  himself  as  a  Christian,  L  e.  from 
his  baptism. 

8.  In  ydp.  There  is  here  a  difficult  but  not  really  very  im¬ 
portant  variety  of  reading,  the  evidence  for  which  may  be  thus 
summarized : — 

fa  ydp  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  with  fa  also  after  Arfaanr, 
the  mass  of  MSS. 

fa  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  only,  some  inferior  MSS. 

(later  stage  of  the  Ecclesiastical  text). 
tit  ri  ydp  (possibly  representing  !va  ri  ydp,  ut  quid  enim),  the 
Western  text  (Latin  authorities). 
tl  ydp  few  authorities,  partly  Latin. 
tl  y c  B. 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  these  a  reading  which  shall  account 
for  all  the  variants.  That  indeed  which  has  the  best  authority,  the 
double  fa,  does  not  seem  to  be  tenable,  unless  we  suppose  an 
accidental  repetition  of  the  word  either  by  St.  Paul  or  his  amanuensis. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  fa  ydp  from  Iva  rl  ydp,  or  vice  versa , 
through  the  doubling  or  dropping  of  in  from  the  preceding  word 
hmin  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  explain  fa  ydp  from  el  ydp ,  or 
vice  versa .  We  might  then  work  our  way  back  to  an  alternative  tl 
ydp  or  ti  yet  which  might  be  confused  with  each  other  through  the 
use  of  an  abbreviation.  Fuller  details  are  given  below.  We  think 
on  the  whole  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  here,  as  in  iv.  i,  B  has 
preserved  the  original  reading  el  ye .  For  the  meaning  of  tl  ye  (*  so 
surely  as '  Va.)  see  T.  S.  Evans  in  Exp .  i88a,  i.  176  f.;  and  the  note 
on  iii.  30  above. 

In  more  detail  the  evidence  stands  thus :  fa  7 dp  here  with  fa  also  after 
daOe  vwv  XACD*  al. :  fa  here  only  I)°  KKLP  &c. :  tit  ri  yap  Db  F  G  : 
ut  quid  enim  Lat-Vet  Vulg.,  Iren.-lat.  Faustin:  cl  ydp  104  Greg.  (~h 
Scriv.\  fold.,  Isid.-Pelus.  Aug. bis:  tl  ydp. . .  fa  Boh.  (‘For  if,  we  being  still 
weak,'  &c.) :  tl  Pesh.  s  tl  yt  B.  [The  readings  are  wrongly  given  by  Lips., 
and  not  quite  correctly  even  by  Gif.,  through  overlooking  the  commas  in  Tisch. 
The  statement  which  is  at  once  fullest  and  most  exact  will  be  found  in  WH.] 
It  thus  appears:  (1)  that  the  reading  most  strongly  supported  is  fa  y dp, 
with  double  fa,  which  is  impossible  unless  we  suppose  a  lapsus  calami 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  amanuensis,  (a)  The  Western  reading  is  tit  rl 
ydp ,  which  may  conceivably  be  a  paraphrastic  equivalent  for  an  original  fra 
rl  ydp  (Gif,  from  ut  quid  enim  of  Iren.-lat.  &c.) :  this  it  no  doubt  a  very 
early  reading.  (3)  Another  sporadic  reading  is  tl  ydp.  (4)  B  alone  gives 
cf  ye.  So  far  as  sense  goes  this  is  the  best,  and  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in 
N.  T.  where  the  reading  of  B  alone  strongly  commends  itself  (cf.  iv.  1  above). 
But  the  problem  is,  how  to  account  for  the  other  readings?  It  would  not  be 
difficult  palaeographically  from  cl  ydp  to  get  In  yap  by  dittography  of 
1  (cirap,  eii pap,  CTirap),  or  from  this  again  to  get  c!r  ri  ydp  through  ditto¬ 
graphy  of  €  and  confusion  with  c  (eenrap) ;  or  we  might  take  the  alternative 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Gif.,  of  supposing  that  the  original  reading  was  urn 
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*1  of  which  the  firet  two  letten  hnd  been  absorbed  by  the  previous  ijtpiv 
(hm\**  ,anjArir*p).  There  would  ibus  be  do  great  dif&ctilty  in  accounting  for 
the  origin  either  of  fri  yap  or  of  the  group  of  Weitero  readings ;  and  the 
primitive  variants  would  be  reduced  to  the  two,  ei  r*p  and  ti  ft*  Dr.  Hort 
proposed  to  account  for  these  by  a  conjectural  ei  nep,  which  would  be  a  con¬ 
ceivable  root  for  all  the  variations— partly  throng n  paraphrase  and  partly 
through  errors  of  transcription.  We  might  however  escape  the  necessity  of 
lewirring  to  conjecture  by  supposing  confusion  between  ft  stud  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  ft>  [For  ihii  form  see  T,  W,  Allen,  N&ttS  on  Abbreviations  in  Grttk 
MSS-  [Oxford,  1889),  p.  9  and  pi.  iii;  Lehmann*  Dit  tachygraphuchen  Aih 
ku  ■  i  ttngm  d.  grUch.  Handuhriftm  (Leiprig,  1880),  p,  yi  f.  tab  9.  We 
believe  that  the  oldest  extant  example  is  in  the  Fragment um  MathemaEcu m 
BoHtmt  of  the  seventh  century  (WnttenbiLch,  Script.  Grace.  Specim.  tab.  8), 
where  the  abbreviation  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  But  we  know  that  short¬ 
hand  was  very  largely  practised  in  the  early  centuries  (cf.  Eos  ff.  E, 
VL  saith  3)*  and  it  may  have  been  used  by  TerttUi  himself.]  Where  we 
have  such  1  tangled  skein  to  unravel  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  very 
con  (ideally ;  but  we  suspect  that  tf  71,  as  it  makes  the  best  sense,  may  aLo 
be  the  original  reading. 

tf  ft  (ff  rb) 


i*  fi  t\  rip 


tr*  fip 


£TI 


r 


[Tn]*  ri  rip 
uf  quid  cnim 


l(  t 

«ic  ti  r*p 


Aof  tawr :  *  incapable '  of  working  out  any  righteousness  for  our¬ 
selves. 

aora  mpdr.  Si.  Paul  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  fi.ncss  of 
the  moment  in  the  world's  history  which  Christ  chose  for  His 
intervention  in  it.  This  idea  is  a  striking  link  of  connexion  between 
(prac  tic  ally)  acknowledged  and  the  disputed  Epistles ;  compare 
the  one  hand  Gal  iv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  vL  a  ;  Rom.  iii.  26 ;  and  on 
other  hand  Eph.  i  10 ;  t  Tim,  ii.  6 ;  vi.  15 ;  Tit,  i.  3. 

7*  jaoXi*  ydp.  The  yAp  explains  how  this  dying  for  sinners  is 
a  conspicuous  proof  of  love«  A  few  may  face  death  for  a  good 
man,  still  fewer  for  a  righteous  man*  but  in  the  case  of  Christ 
there  is  more  even  than  this ;  He  died  for  declared  enemies  of  God, 

For  the  first  hand  of  K  and  Grig,  read  which  has  more 

attestation  in  Lake  ix.  39.  The  two  words  were  easily  confused  both  in 
tense  and  in  writing, 

itwlp  SiKcuoy*  There  is  clearly  in  this  passage  a  contrast  between 
im*p  d«qfov  and  vn*p  r«3  dyn&w.  They  are  not  expressions  which 
may  be  taken  as  roughly  synonymous  (Mey- W.  Lips,  &c.).  biw  11 
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is  implied  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  die  for  the  ayaBJr  than  for  the 
ducoiot.  Similarly  the  Gnostics  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
God  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  God  of  the  N.  T„  calling  the  one  BUatas 
and  the  other  dyaB6t  (Iren.  Adv.  Haer .  I.  xxvii.  i ;  comp,  other 
passages  and  authorities  quoted  by  Gif.  p.  123).  The  Aueauw  keeps 
to  the  *  letter  of  his  bond 1 ;  about  the  dyaB6s  there  is  something 
warmer  and  more  genial  such  as  may  well  move  to  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion. 

In  face  of  the  clear  and  obvious  parallel  supplied  by  Irenaeus, 
not  to  speak  of  others,  it  should  not  be  argued  as  it  is  by  Weiss 
and  Lips,  (who  make  roi)  dyaBov  neut.)  and  even  by  Mey.  and  Dr. 
T.  K.  Abbott  (Essays,  p.  75)  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  dUaior  and  dyaBos.  We  ourselves  often  use  ‘righteous* 
and  ‘  good 1  as  equivalent  without  effacing  the  distinction  between 
them  when  there  is  any  reason  to  emphasize  it.  The  stumbling- 
block  of  the  art.  before  dyaBov  and  not  before  Bucalov  need  not  stand 
in  the  way.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Gif.,  who  points  out 
that  the  clause  beginning  with  ftoXcs  is  virtually  negative,  so  that 
A* teaiov  is  indefinite  and  does  not  need  the  art.,  while  the  affirmative 
clause  implies  a  definite  instance  which  the  art  indicates. 

We  go  therefore  with  most  English  and  American  scholars 
(Stuart,  Hodge,  Gif.  Va.  Lid.)  against  some  leading  Continental 
names  in  maintaining  what  appears  to  be  the  simple  and  natural 
sense  of  the  passage. 

8.  ovrurrqai :  see  on  iii.  5. 

tV  iaurou  dyd-irq*' :  *  His  own  love/  emphatic,  prompted  from 
within  not  from  without.  Observe  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  here 
referred  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  lies  behind  the  whole  of 
what  is  commonly  (and  not  wrongly)  called  the  ‘scheme  of  re¬ 
demption/  Gif.  excellently  remarks  that  the  ‘  proof  of  God’s  love 
towards  us  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ.’  It  is  the 
death  of  One  who  is  nothing  less  than  1  the  Son.* 

t^v  iavroO  Aydmjv  clt  &  0«6t  NACKP  &c. :  6  0cfc  eft 

D  E  F  G  L :  om.  d  St6s  B.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  of  meaning, 

as  (Is  ijfias  in  any  case  goes  with  owionjoi,  not  with  dydmjr. 

itorlp  AWOokc.  St.  Paul  uses  emphatic  language,  1  Cor. 
xv.  1-3,  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  not  confined  to  himself  but 
was  a  common  property  of  Christians. 

0.  St.  Paul  here  separates  between  ‘justification/  the  pronouncing 
‘not  guilty1  of  sinners  in  the  past  and  their  final  salvation  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  He  also  clearly  connects  the  act  of  justification 
with  the  bloodshedding  of  Christ:  he  would  have  said  with  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  a  2  x<opls  alfiuT(K^vaias  ov  yirerai  departs,  see  p.  91 
aoove. 
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No  clearer  passage  can  be  quoted  for  distinguishing  the  spheres 
of  justification  and  sanctification  than  this  verse  and  the  next — the 
one  an  objective  fact  accomplished  without  us,  the  other  a  change 
operated  within  us.  Both,  though  in  different  ways,  proceed  from 
Christ 

dhroS:  explained  by  the  next  verse  cV  rjj  fajj  avrov.  That 
which  saves  the  Christian  from  final  judgement  is  his  union  with 
the  living  Christ 

10.  Kon)XXi&yT)pcF.  The  natural  prima  facie  view  is  that  the 
reconciliation  is  mutual ;  and  this  view  appears  to  verify  itself  on 
examination :  see  below. 

tr  r§  1*0  afooG.  For  the  full  meaning  of  this  see  the  notes  on 
ch.  vi.  8-1 1 ;  viii.  10,  11. 

IL  KovxMfMKM  (N  B  C  D,  &c.)  is  decisively  attested  for  Kavx&pcBa, 
which  was  doubtless  due  to  an  attempt  to  improve  the  construction. 
The  part,  is  loosely  attached  to  what  precedes,  and  must  be  taken 
as  in  sense  equivalent  to  kovx*p*8cl  In  any  case  it  is  present  and 
not  future  (as  if  constructed  with  a<*0r)a6n*$a).  We  may  compare 
a  similar  loose  attachment  of  ducaiovptmn  in  ch.  iii.  24. 


The  Idea  of  Reconciliation  or  Atonement 

The  marakkayrf  described  in  these  verses  is  the  same  as  the  ripfini 
of  ver.  1;  and  the  question  necessarily  meets  us,  What  does  this 
or  mraXkayfi  mean  ?  Is  it  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  man  to 
God  or  in  that  of  God  to  man  ?  Many  high  authorities  contend 
that  it  is  only  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  man  to  God. 

Thus  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  ai :  *  *x8povt,  “  hostile  to  God,"  as  the 
consequence  of  dnijWoTpuapivovs  not  “  hateful  to  God,"  as  it  is  taken 
by  some.  The  active  rather  than  the  passive  sense  of  c’xOpovs  is 
required  by  the  context,  which  (as  commonly  in  the  N.  T.)  speaks 
of  the  sinner  as  reconciled  to  God,  not  of  God  as  reconciled  to  the 
sinner  ...  It  is  the  mind  of  man,  not  the  mind  of  God,  which  must 
undergo  a  change,  that  a  reunion  may  be  effected/ 

Similarly  Westcott  on  1  Jo.  ii.  a  (p.  85) :  4  Such  phrases  as  “  pro¬ 
pitiating  God"  and  “God  being  reconciled"  are  foreign  to  the 
language  of  the  N.  T.  Man  is  reconciled  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ff.;  Rom. 
v.  10 f.).  There  is  “propitiation"  in  the  matter  of  sin  or  of  the 
sinner.  The  love  of  God  is  the  same  throughout;  but  He 
“cannot"  in  virtue  of  His  very  nature  welcome  the  impenitent 
and  sinful:  and  more  than  this,  He  “ cannot"  treat  sin  as  if  it 
were  not  sin.  This  being  so,  the  tkaapos,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
sinner,  so  to  speak,  neutralizes  the  sin/  [A  difficult  and  it  may  be 
thought  hardly  tenable  distinction.  The  relation  of  God  to  sin  is 
not  merely  passive  but  active ;  and  the  term  tkaapos  is  properly 
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used  in  reference  to  a  personal  agent.  Some  one  is  c  propitiated 9 : 
and  who  can  this  be,  but  God  ?] 

The  same  idea  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  theology  of 
Ritschl  {Rechi.  u.  Vers .  ii.  230  ff.). 

No  doubt  there  are  passages  where  4 x8p6t  denotes  the  hostility 
and  KardXXayri  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God ;  but  taking  the 
language  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  can  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

(1)  In  the  immediate  context  we  have  r^v  mrakXayh*  ikafopew, 
implying  that  the  reconciliation  comes  to  man  from  the  side  of 
God,  and  is  not  directly  due  to  any  act  of  his  own.  We  may 
compare  the  familiar  x<*Pls  to  which  is  usually  added  M 

Beov  in  the  greetings  of  the  Epistles. 

(a)  In  Rom.  XL  a8  9\8poi  is  opposed  to  dyamjroi,  where  dyawirroi 
must  be  passive  (*  beloved  by  God '),  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  4x6poi  can  be  entirely  active,  though  it  may  be  partly  so :  it 
seems  to  correspond  to  our  word  1  hostile/ 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  such  words  as  tkatrrripiov  (Rom.  iii. 
25),  tkaapds  (1  Jo.  ii.  2)  from  the  idea  of  propitiating  a  person. 

(4)  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  Anger  of  God  as  directed 
against  sinners,  not  merely  at  the  end  of  all  things,  but  also  at  this 
present  time  (Rom.  i.  18,  &c.).  When  that  Anger  ceases  to  be 
so  directed  there  is  surely  a  change  (or  what  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  a  change)  on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of  man. 

We  infer  that  the  natural  explanation  of  the  passages  which 
speak  of  enmity  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  is  that 
they  are  not  on  one  side  only,  but  are  mutual. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  well  aware  that  this  is  only  our 
imperfect  way  of  speaking :  Kara  dvOpumov  Xtyw  must  be  written 
large  over  all  such  language.  We  are  obliged  to  use  anthropo¬ 
morphic  expressions  which  imply  a  change  of  attitude  or  relation 
on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of  man ;  and  yet  in  some  way  which 
we  cannot  wholly  fathom  we  may  believe  that  with  Him  there  is 
1  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning/ 


THE  FALL  OF  ADAM  AND  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

V.  12-14.  What  a  contrast  does  this  last  description 
suggest  between  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  the  justifying  Work 
of  Christ !  There  is  indeed  parallelism  as  well  as  contrast 
For  it  is  true  that  as  Christ  brought  righteousness  and  life% 
so  Adam's  Fall  brought  sin  and  death .  If  death  prevailed 
throughout  the  pre- Mosaic  period ,  that  could  not  be  due  solely 
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to  tk e  act  of  those  who  died *  Death  is  the  punishment  oj 
sin  ;  but  they  had  not  sinned  against  law  as  Adam  had \ 
The  true  cause  then  was  not  their  own  sin ,  but  Adams ; 
whose  fall  thus  had  consequences  extending  beyond  itself  like 
the  redeeming  act  of  Christ 

*’The  description  just  given  of  the  Work  of  Christ,  first  justifying 
and  reconciling  the  sinner,  and  then  holding  out  to  him  the  hope 
of  final  salvation,  brings  out  forcibly  the  contrast  between  the 
two  great  Representatives  of  Humanity — Adam  and  Christ.  The 
act  by  which  Adam  fell,  like  the  act  of  Christ,  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  mankind*  Through  his  Fall,  Sin,  as  an  active  principle, 
first  gained  an  entrance  among  the  human  race ;  and  Sin  brought 
with  it  the  doom  of  (physical)  Death.  So  that,  through  Adam's 
Fall,  death  pervaded  the  whole  body  of  his  descendants,  because 
they  one  and  aU  fell  into  sin,  and  died  as  he  had  died,  u  When 
1  say  ‘they  sinned1  I  must  insert  a  word  of  qualification.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  full  responsibility,  they  could  not  sin:  for  that 
attaches  only  to  sin  against  law,  and  they  had  as  yet  no  taw  to 
sin  against*  u  Yet  they  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  sin.  All 
through  the  long  period  which  intervened  between  Adam  and  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  tyrant  Death  held  sway ;  even  though 
those  who  died  had  not  sinned,  as  Adam  had,  in  violation  of 
an  express  command*  This  proved  that  something  deeper  was 
at  work :  and  that  could  only  be  the  transmitted  effect  of  Adam's 
sin.  It  is  this  transmitted  effect  of  a  single  act  which  made  Adam 
a  type  of  the  coming  Messiah* 

12.  fob  two:  points  to  the  logical  connexion  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  It  has  been  argued,  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length, 
whether  ibis  refers  to  ver.  1 1  only  (Fricke,  Dt  Mmte  dogmatic*  loci 
Paulim  ad  Rom*  v*  12  sq*,  Lipsiae,  1880,  Mey*,  Philippi,  Beet),  or 
to  w*  9-1 1  (Fri),  or  to  vv*  i-u  (Rothe,  Hofmann),  or  to  the 
whole  discussion  from  i*  17  onwards  (Beng.,  Schott,  R riche, 
Rtkken).  We  cannot  lay  down  so  precisely  how  much  was 
consciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle*  But  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  whole  section  is  the  comparison  of  the  train  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  with  die  train  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  Justifying  Act  of  Christ,  it  seems 
natural  to  include  at  least  as  much  as  contains  a  brief  outline  of 
that  work,  i e.  as  far  as  w.  i-it. 
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That  being  so,  we  cannot  with  Fricke  infer  from  ver.  1 1  that 
St  Paul  only  wishes  to  compare  the  result  of  death  in  the  one 
case  with  that  of  life  in  the  other.  Fricke,  however,  is  right  in 
saying  that  his  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  death 
or  sin.  The  origin  of  both  is  assumed,  not  propounded  as 
anything  new.  This  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the 
bearings  of  the  passage.  All  turns  on  this,  that  the  effects  of 
Adam’s  Fall  were  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  but  St.  Paul 
nowhere  says  how  they  were  transmitted ;  nor  does  he  even  define 
in  precise  terms  what  is  transmitted.  He  seems,  however,  to  mean 
(i)  the  liability  to  sin,  (a)  the  liability  to  die  as  the  punishment 
of  sin. 

&nrep.  The  structure  of  the  paragraph  introduced  by  this 
word  (to  the  end  of  ver.  14)  is  broken  in  a  manner  very  character¬ 
istic  of  St.  Paul.  He  begins  the  sentence  as  if  he  intended  it  to 

run :  &<m(p  Ai  *v6t  avBpumov  f{  Apapria  tls  tAv  isAapov  ilorjXB #,  kcu  AtA 
rfjs  Apaprlas  6  Bavaros  ...  ourm  /cal  At*  ivos  avBpatirov  17  Aikouxtvvt} 
dcr/jXBw,  ical  Aia  rrjt  Aucaioavvrjs  i)  faff.  But  the  words  Aia  rtjt  Apap¬ 
rlas  6  BAvaros  bring  up  the  subject  which  St.  Paul  is  intending  to 
raise,  viz.  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death  with  the  Fall  of  Adam: 
he  goes  off  upon  this,  and  when  he  has  discussed  it  sufficiently 
for  his  purpose,  he  does  not  return  to  the  form  of  sentence 
which  he  had  originally  planned,  but  he  attaches  the  clause 
comparing  Christ  to  Adam  by  a  relative  (os  »Vm  rvnos  rov  fUXkorros) 
to  the  end  of  his  digression :  and  so  what  should  have  been  the 
main  apodosis  of  the  whole  paragraph  becomes  merely  sub¬ 
ordinate.  It  is  a  want  of  finish  in  style  due  to  eagerness  and 
intensity  of  thought;  but  the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  Compare 
the  construction  of  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  26. 

Apapria :  Sin,  as  so  often,  is  personified:  it  is  a  malignant 
force  let  loose  among  mankind :  see  the  fuller  note  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

«l$  ts.6ap.ov  curfjXOc :  a  phrase  which,  though  it  reminds  us 
specially  of  St.  John  (John  i.  9,  10;  iii.  17,  19;  vi.  14;  ix.  5, 
39>*  36,  &c .),  is  not  peculiar  to  him  (cf.  1  Tim,  i.  15;  Heb. 

x.  5).  St  John  and  the  author  of  Heb.  apply  it  to  the  personal 
incarnation  of  the  Logos;  here  it  is  applied  to  the  impersonal 
self-diffusion  of  evil. 

6  drfmTos.  Some  have  taken  this  to  mean  1  eternal  death/ 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  w.  17,  21,  where  it  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  ‘eternal  life.*  Oltr.  is  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  this 
view.  But  it  is  far  simpler  and  better  to  take  it  of  ‘physical 
death' :  because  (1)  this  is  clearly  the  sense  of  ver.  14;  (a)  it  is 
the  sense  of  Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  19;  to  which  St  Paul  is  evidently 
alluding.  It  seems  probable  that  even  in  w.  17,  21,  the  idea 
m  in  the  first  instance  physical  But  St  Paul  does  not  draw  the 
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v.  ia.] 

marked  distinction  that  we  do  between  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come.  The  mention  of  death  in  any  sense  is  enough  to  suggest 
the  contrast  of  life  in  all  its  senses.  The  Apostle’s  argument 
is  that  the  gift  of  life  and  the  benefits  wrought  by  Christ  are 
altogether  wider  in  their  range  than  the  penalty  of  Adam’s  sin; 
vwtpmplatrtxwfw  $  gap*  is  the  keynote  of  the  passage.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  two  sides  of  the  antithesis  should  exactly  cor¬ 
respond.  In  each  particular  the  scale  weighs  heavily  in  favour 
of  the  Christian. 

The  Western  text  (DEFG,  Ac.)  omits  this  word  altogether.  Aug. 
makes  the  subject  of  the  vb.  not  death  but  sin  :  he  makes  it  a  charge  against 
the  Pelagians  that  they  understood  in  the  second  place  6  Oavarot. 

SitjX0«r:  contains  the  force  of  distribution;  ‘made  its  way  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  race’:  naBamp  nr  xkrjpos  warpls 
Siafiat  rw\  rovs  tyyavovs  (‘  like  a  father’s  inheritance  divided  among 
his  children'),  Euthym.-Zig. 

If*  £  Though  this  expression  has  been  much  fought  over, 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  rendering  is  ‘  because.1 
(1)  Orig.  followed  by  the  Latin  commentators  Aug.  and  Ambrstr. 
took  the  rel.  as  masc.  with  antecedent  ’Add/* :  ‘  in  whom/  i.  e.  ‘  in 
Adam.’  But  in  that  case  (i)  M  would  not  be  the  right  preposi¬ 
tion;  (ii)  f  would  be  too  far  removed  from  its  antecedent, 
(s)  Some  Greeks  quoted  by  Photius  also  took  the  rel.  as  masc. 
with  antecedent  :  ‘  in  which/  i.  e.  ‘  in  death,’  which  is 

even  more  impossible.  (3)  Some  modems,  taking  f  as  neut.  and 
the  whole  phrase  as  equivalent  to  a  conjunction,  have  tried  to 
get  out  of  it  other  meanings  than  ‘because/  So  (i)  ‘in  like 
manner  as’  (‘all  died,  just  as  all  sinned'),  Rothe,  De  Wette; 
(ii)  (=  *<f>’  fooif)  ‘  in  proportion  as/  ‘  in  so  far  as  *  (‘  all  died,  in  so 
far  as  all  sinned'),  Ewald,  Tholuck  (ed.  1856)  and  others.  But 
the  Greek  will  not  bear  either  of  these  senses.  (4)  ?  is  rightly 
taken  as  neut.,  and  the  phrase  *<f>  y  as  conj.=‘ because'  (‘for 
that’  AV.  and  RV.)  by  Theodrt.  Phot.  Euthym.-Zig.  and  the  mass 
of  modem  commentators.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Greek 
usage  and  is  alone  satisfactory. 

If’  f  in  classical  writers  more  often  means  *on  condition  that':  c£ 
Thuc.  L  1 13  oworSas  voirjodpfvoi  bp*  $  rovr  dvSpat  mfuovvYcu,  1  on  con¬ 
dition  of  getting  back  their  prisoners,'  See.  The  plural  bp*  oft  is  more 
common,  as  in  u>0*  &r,  i£  &v,  St*  Stv.  In  N.  T.  the  phrase  occurs  three 
times,  always  as  it  would  seem  ~propterea  quod \  'because' :  cf.  a  Cor.  ▼.  4 
#T«rd(bp«*  (iapovpcvoc  bp'  f  ol  Qtkoptv  bc&voaoBcu  *.r.A. ;  Phil.  iii.  I  a 
if*  if  koI  KOLTtKffipOrjv  v*d  X.  1.  (where  'seeing  that*  or  'because*  appears 
to  be  the  more  probable  rendering).  So  Phavorinus  (d.  1537;  a  lexico¬ 
grapher  of  the  Renaissance  period,  who  incorporated  the  contents  of  older 
works,  but  here  seems  to  be  inventing  his  examples)  if*  f  dvrl  rov  Si6ri 
kiyovetr  ’A rnmi,  ofor  if*  f  rfyr  ukov^r  ilpy&ow  ('because  you  com 
mined  the  theft9)  *.rJL 
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<4*  $  lrdrrcs  fjjiapTor.  Here  lies  the  crux  of  this  difficult  pas¬ 
sage.  In  what  sense  did  'all  sin'?  (i)  Many,  including  even 
Meyer,  though  explaining  «0*  <£  as  neut  rather  than  masc.,  yet 
give  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  a  meaning  practically  equivalent 
to  that  which  it  has  if  the  antecedent  of  <f  is  ’Ada/*.  Bengel  has 
given  this  classical  expression:  omnes  peccarunt,  Adamo  peccani e, 
*  all  sinned  implicitly  in  the  sin  of  Adam/  his  sin  involved  theirs. 
The  objection  is  that  the  words  supplied  are  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  be  understood.  If  St  Paul  had  meant  this,  why  did 
he  not  say  so?  The  insertion  of  «V  *a Ad/i  would  have  removed 
all  ambiguity,  (a)  The  Greek  commentators  for  the  most  part 
supply  nothing,  but  take  rjpaprop  in  its  usual  sense :  1  all  sinned 
in  their  own  persons,  and  on  their  own  initiative/  So  Euthym.- 

Zig. :  dufcrft  wdrres  rjpapTOP  dxok  ovBrj  trams  ry  rrponarofH  koto,  y*  rb 

&paprrj<rm.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  destroys  the  parallelism 
between  Adam  and  Christ:  besides,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  show 
in  the  same  breath  that  they  could  not  sin  in  the  same  way  that 
Adam  did.  Sin  implies  law ;  but  Adam’s  descendants  had  no  law. 
(3)  It  is  possible  however  to  take  rjpaprop  in  its  ordinary  sense 
without  severing  the  connexion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
If  they  sinned,  their  sin  was  due  in  part  to  tendencies  inherited 
from  Adam.  So  practically  Stuart,  Fricke,  Weiss,  &c.  There 
still  remains  the  difficulty  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  clause  with 
what  follows :  see  the  next  note. 

It  it  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  taken  above  that  a  very 
similar  sequence  of  thought  is  found  in  4  Ezra.  Immediately  after  laying 
down  that  the  sin  of  Adam’s  descendants  is  due  to  that  malignitas  radicis 
which  they  inherit  from  their  forefather  (see  the  passage  quoted  in  full 
below),  the  writer  goes  on  to  describe  this  sin  as  a  repetition  of  Adam’s  doe 
to  the  fact  that  they  too  had  within  them  the  cor  malignum  as  he  had :  Et 
deliquerunt  qui  habitabant  civitatcm ,  in  omnibus  facientes  sicut  fecit  Adam 
et  omnes  gcncrationes  eius ,  utebantur  enim  et  ipsi  corde  maligna  (4  Ezra  iii. 
25  f.).  Other  passages  may  be  quoted  both  from  4  Ezra  and  from  Apoc. 
Baruch .  which  lay  stress  at  once  on  the  inherited  tendency  to  sin  and  on  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  those  who  give  way  to  it :  see  the  fuller  note  below. 

18.  &xfH  y&p  r6poti  k.t.X.  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  give  a 
reason  for  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  wanted :  it  seems  to  prove 
not  that  warns  rjpaprop,  but  that  however  much  men  might  sin 
they  had  not  at  least  the  full  guilt  of  sin.  This  is  really  what 
St.  Paul  aims  at  proving.  There  is  an  under-current  all  through 
the  passage,  showing  how  there  was  something  else  at  work 
besides  the  guilt  of  individuals.  That  '  something  ’  is  the  effect 
of  Adam’s  Fall.  The  Fall  gave  the  predisposition  to  sin;  and 
the  Fall  linked  together  sin  and  death. 

St.  Paul  would  not  say  that  the  absence  of  written  law  did 
away  with  all  responsibility.  He  has  already  laid  down  most 
distinctly  that  Gentiles,  though  without  such  written  law,  have 
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law  enough  to  be  judged  by  {ii,  13-16);  and  Jews  before  the 
time  of  Moses  were  only  in  the  position  of  Gentiles,  But  the 
degree  of  their  guilt  could  not  be  the  same  either  as  that  of 
Adam,  or  as  that  of  the  Jews  after  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  whether,  apart 
from  Adamt  pre-Mosaic  sins  would  have  been  punishable  with 
death.  What  St,  Paul  wishes  to  bring  out  is  that  prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  La  w,  the  fate  of  mankind,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  way 
which  he  does  not  define,  was  directly  traceable  to  Adam's  Fall 
dpapna  Si  ofi*  IXXoyetTat  a.r.X,  The  thought  is  one  which 
had  evidently  taken  strong  hold  on  St.  Paul;  see  on  iv.  15,  and 
the  parallels  there  quoted, 

i\\oytlraL :  *  brought  into  account 1  (Gif.),  as  of  an  entry  made 
in  a  ledger.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Philem,  i8,  where  see 
Lightfoot’s  note. 

(or  feXoTfiimi)  KaRCDEFGKLF,  &c.t  K4 : 

inkuytiro  H,*r  ikXoyaro  A  5  a  10 3 ;  imputahatur  Vulg,  codd.  Ambrstr  at. 
The  imperf.  appears  to  be  a  (mistaken)  correction  due  to  the  context* 
As  to  the  form  of  the  verb:  iAA^a  is  decisively  attested  in  Philem.  18  ; 
bai  |l  would  not  follow  that  the  tame  form  was  used  here  where  St.  Paul 
It  employing  a  different  amanuensis  :  however,  as  the  tendency  of  the  MhS, 
if  rather  to  obliterate  vernacular  forms  than  to  introduce  them,  there  is 
perhaps  a  slight  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  ikkoyanu  :  see  Westcott 
and  Hurt*  Nctu  on  Orthography  in  Appendix  to  Imtrod,  p.  166  ff* 

14.  iPooiXeuirev  A  fldvaros,  St,  Paul  appeals  to  the  universal 
prevalence  of  death,  which  is  personified,  as  sin  had  been  just 
before,  under  the  figure  of  a  grim  tyrant,  in  proof  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  wrought  by  Adams  Fall,  Nothing  but  the  Fall  could 
account  for  that  universal  prevalence .  Sin  and  death  had  their 
beginnings  together,  and  they  were  propagated  side  by  side* 

On  the  certainty  and  universal ity  of  Death,  regarded  as  a  penalty,  comp 
Seneca,  Nat-  Quant.  ii,  59  Eodtm  citius  tarJiusve  veniendam  est  .  -  .  In 
prnnts  eamfitutum  ttt  capital*  suppUctum  it  qutdem  ctmstituiumt  iusilssi tna. 
mam  H  magnum  so  let  cut  solatium  extrema  paisuris.  quorum  tadtm 
c#wi&  ei  sort  eadem  fit.  Similarly  Philo  speaks  of  rdr  avfupva  *&sp& v 
*b  {Dt  Gigant.  3  ;  ed,  Mang,  L  364).  Elsewhere  he  goes  1  step  further 
and  asserts  lei  ravrl  ye rv^ri  .  .  *  ffv^vlr  vi  dfiaptdyup.  For  parallels  in 
4  Em  and  Apot.  Baruch,  see  below, 

1*4  twvs  pi)  4pu.prqcravTO5.  A  number  of  authorities,  mostly  Latin  Fathers, 
but  indoding  also  the  important  margin  of  Cod.  67  with  three  other  cursives, 
the  first  hand  of  d,  and  the  Greek  of  Orig,  at  least  once,  omit  the  negative, 
making  the  reign  of  death  extend  only  over  those  who  bad  sinned  after  the 
likeness  of  Adam.  So  Orig.-lll  (Rufinas)  repeatedly  and  expressly,  Lit  in 
MSS,  known  to  Ang.,  the  *  older  Latin  MSS/  according  to  Ambrstr,  and 
Sednlius,  The  comment  of  Ambrstr.  h  interesting  as  showing  a  certain  grasp 
of  cynical  principles,  though  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  in  those  days  to  have 
sufficient  command  of  MSS,  to  know  the  real  slate  of  the  evidence.  Ambrstr. 

E refers  is*  this  ease  the  evidence  of  the  Latin  MSS,,  because  those  with  which 
e  k  acquainted  are  older  than  the  Greek,  and  represent,  as  he  thinks,  so 
older  form  of  teat.  He  claims  that  this  form  lux  the  support  of  Tertulllan, 
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Cyprian  and  Victorinas — a  statement  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to 
verify.  He  accounts  for  the  Greek  reading  by  the  usual  theory  of  heretical 
corruption.  There  is  a  similar  question  of  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
negative  in  Rom.  iv.  19  (q,  v.\  Gal.  ii.  5.  In  two  out  of  the  three  cases  the 
Western  text  omits  the  negative,  but  in  ch.  iv.  19  it  inserts  it. 

Tviros  (mrw):  (1)  the  4 impression'  left  by  a  sharp  blow  (rdr  rCmw 
rwv  1j\wv  John  xx.  25).  in  particular  the  'stamp*  struck  by  a  die;  (2) 
inasmuch  as  such  a  stamp  bears  the  figure  on  the  face  of  the  die, 4  copy, 

4  figure,*  or  1  representation  *;  (3)  by  a  common  transition  from  effect  to  cause, 
4 mould,’  'pattern,'  'exemplar*;  (4)  hence  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word 
type,  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek  of  the  N. T.,  'an  event  or 
person  in  history  corresponding  in  certain  characteristic  features  to  another 
event  or  person.  That  which  comes  first  in  order  of  time  is  properly  the 
type,  that  which  comes  afterwards  the  antitype  (drrirwor  1  ret.  iii.  21). 
These  correspondences  form  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy  of  revelation :  see 
esp.  Cheyne,  Isaiah ,  ii.  170  ff.  (Essay  III, 4  On  the  Christian  Element  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah '). 


too  pAXones.  (1)  The  entirely  personal  nature  of  the  whole 
comparison  prevents  us  from  taking  roi)  p«XX.  as  neut  =  *  that 
which  was  to  come'  (Beng.,  Oltramare).  If  St  Paul  had 
intended  this,  he  would  have  written  row  pAXovrot  m«»r.  (2) 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  we  have  here  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
Rabbinical  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  6  B*vr*pot  or  6  fer^trr©# 
'a Up  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47).  If  St  Paul  had  intended  this,  he 
would  have  written  toO  p«AXo*ror  'Atop.  (3)  The  context  makes 
it  clear  enough  who  is  intended  The  first  representative  of 
the  human  race  as  such  prefigured  its  second  Great  Repre¬ 
sentative,  whose  coming  lay  in  the  future :  this  is  sufficiendy 
brought  out  by  the  expression  ‘of  Him  who  was  to  be.’  4 
pAXa>*  thus  approximates  in  meaning  to  6  Jpxtycvot  (Matt.  xi. 
3;  Luke  vii.  19;  Heb.  x.  37),  which  however  appears  not  to 
have  been,  as  it  is  sometimes  regarded,  a  standing  designation 
for  the  Messiah  *.  In  any  case  row  piMovror  =  4  Him  who  was  to 
come'  when  Adam  fell,  not  ‘who  is  (still)  to  come*  (FrL  De  W.). 


The  Effects  of  Adam's  Fall  in  Jewish  Theology . 

Three  points  come  out  clearly  in  these  verses:  (1)  the  Fall  of 
Adam  brought  death  not  only  to  Adam  himself  but  to  his 
descendants;  (2)  the  Fall  of  Adam  also  brought  sin  and  the 
tendency  to  sin ;  (3)  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  the  individual  does 
not  lose  his  responsibility.  All  three  propositions  receive  some 
partial  illustration  from  Jewish  sources,  though  the  Talmud  does 

•  4  The  designation  u  The  Coming  One  *'  ( I /abba ),  though  a  most  truthful 
expression  of  Jewish  expectancy,  was  not  one  ordinarily  used  of  the  Messiah.1 
Edcrsheim,  4.  6*  T.  L  p.  068. 
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not  seem  to  have  had  any  consistent  doctrine  on  the  subject 
Dr.  Edersheim  says  expressly :  '  So  far  as  their  opinions  can  be 
gathered  from  their  writings  the  great  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and 
of  the  sinfulness  of  our  whole  nature,  were  not  held  by  the  ancient 
Rabbis'  {Life  and  Times,  Ac.  i.  165).  Still  there  are  approxima¬ 
tions,  especially  in  the  writings  on  which  we  have  drawn  so  freely 
already,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

(1)  The  evidence  is  strongest  as  to  the  connexion  between  Adam’s  sin  and 
the  introduction  of  death.  ‘  There  were/  says  Dr.  Edersheim,  •  two  divergent 
opinions — the  one  ascribing  death  to  personal,  the  other  to  Adam’s  guilt  ’ 
(*•  cit.  L  166).  It  is  however  allowed  that  the  latter  view  greatly  pre¬ 
ponderated.  Traces  of  it  are  found  as  far  back  as  the  Sapiential  Books: 
e.g.  Wisd.  ii  13  f.  &  0«d»  ticnatr  rbr  &yBpojvov  In  dqtOapaiq . .  .  <p$6vtp  Si 
Smfibkm  Obyaroe  tlarjh$tv  clr  rbv  adaptor,  where  we  note  the  occurrence  of 
St.  Paul's  phrase;  Ecclus.  xxv.  24  [33]  Si*  aini/r  (sc.  rip  ywaitca)  dvoOvrj- 
nnofuv  mkrres.  The  doctrine  is  also  abundantly  recognized  in  4  Ezra  and 
Apoc.  Baruch. :  4  Ezr.  iii.  7  ii  huic  (sc.  Adamo)  mandasti  diligere  viam 
tuam,  et  praeterivit  earn;  et  staiim  instituisti  in  turn  mortem  it  in 
nationibus  (  «=  generationibus)  eius :  Apoc.  Baruch,  xvii.  3  {Adam)  mortem 
attulit  et  abscidit  annos  eorum  qui  ab  eo  geniti  fuerunt :  ibid,  xxiii.  4 
Quando  peccavit  Adam  et  decreta  fuit  mors  contra  eos  qui  gignerentur. 

(a)  \Ve  are  warned  (by  Dr.  Edersheim  in  Sp.  Comm.  Apocr.  ad  loc.)  not 
to  identify  the  statement  of  Ecclus.  xxv.  24  [33]  dad  yvraiteds  dpxi)  d  pa  print 
with  the  N.  T.  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  :  still  it  points  in  that  direction ;  we 
have  just  seen  that  the  writer  deduces  from  Eve  the  death  of  all  mankind, 
and  in  like  manner  he  also  seems  to  deduce  from  her  (dnd  yvr.)  the  initium 
peccandi.  More  explicit  are  4  Ezra  iii.  21  f.  Cor  enim  malignum  baiulam 
primus  Adam  transgressus  et  rictus  est,  sed  et  omnes  qui  de  eo  nati  sunt : 
it  facta  est  permanens  infirmitas ,  et  lex  cum  corde  populi ,  cum  malignitate 
radicis ;  et  discessit  quod  bonum  est,  et  mansit  malignum :  ibid.  iv.  30 
Quoniam  granum  seminis  mali  semina turn  est  in  corde  Adam  ab  initio ,  et 
quantum  impietatis  generavit  usque  nunc,  et  gene  rat  usque  dum  veniat  area  : 
ibid.  vii.  4*  (1 1 8 }  0  tu  quid  fecisti  Adam  ?  St  enim  tu  feccasti,  non  est  foetus 
soiius  turn  casus ,  sed  et  nostrum  qui  ex  te  advenimus. 

(3)  And  yet  along  with  all  this  we  have  the  explicit  assertion  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  all  who  sin.  This  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  above 
on  ver.  1  a  {ad  fn.).  To  the  same  cfiect  are  4  Ezr.  viii.  59  t.  Non  enim 
Altissimus  volutt  hominem  disperdi ,  sed  ipsi  qui  creati  sunt  coinquinaverunt 
nomen  eius  qui fecit  eos :  ibid.  ix.  1 1  qui  feutidierunt  legem  meam  cum  ad  hue 
m rant  habentes  libertatem.  But  the  classical  passage  is  Apoc.  Baruch. 
liv.  15,  19  Si  enim  Adam  prior  peccavit ,  et  attulit  mortem  super  omnes 
immaturam  ;  sed  etiam  ills  qui  ex  eo  nati  sunt,  unusquisque  ex  eis  praepa- 
ravit  animae  suae  tormentum  futurum:  et  iterum  unusquisque  ex  eis 
elegit  sibi  gloriam  futuram  .  .  .  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa ,  nisi  animae  suae 
tantum  ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam. 

The  teaching  of  these  passages  does  not  really  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Talmud.  The  latter  is  thus  summarized  by  Weber  ( Altsyn.  Theol.  p.  a  16) : 
'By  the  Fall  man  came  under  a  curse,  is  guilty  of  death,  and  his  right 
relation  to  God  is  rendered  difficult  More  than  this  cannot  be  said.  Sin, 
to  which  the  bent  and  leaning  had  already  been  planted  in  man  by  creation, 
had  become  a  fact ;  the  “  evil  impulse  ”  (  ~  cor  malignum)  gained  the  mastery 
over  mankind,  who  can  only  resist  it  by  the  greatest  efforts;  before  the  Fall 
it  had  had  power  over  him,  but  no  such  ascendancy  ( Uebermacht)'  Hence 
when  the  same  writer  says  a  little  further  on  that  according  to  the  Rabbis 
'there  if  such  a  thing  as  transmission  of  guilt*  but  not  such  a  thing  as  trust- 
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mini  on  of  tin  {Et  gib:  tine  Erhchuld ,  aber  ketne  Erbsundt )/  the  negative 
proposition  is  due  chiefly  to  the  dearness  with  which  the  Rabbit  (like  Apec. 
Baruch.)  insist  upon  free-will  and  direct  individual  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  place  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  too 
marked  opposition  to  this.  There  is  no  fundamental  inconsistency 
between  his  views  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  does  not 
indeed  either  affirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  the  car  malignum 
before  the  Fall,  nor  does  he  use  such  explicit  language  as  nos 
vero  unusquisquc  fuit  animat  suae  Adam :  on  the  other  hand  he 
does  define  more  exactly  than  the  Rabbis  the  nature  of  human 
responsibility  both  under  the  Law  (ch.  vii.  7  ff.)  and  without  it 
(ii.  12-15).  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  dealing  with  this  mysterious 
subject  (see  p.  267  below),  he  practically  contents  himself  with 
leaving  the  two  complementary  truths  side  by  side.  Man  inherits 
his  nature ;  and  yet  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  shift  responsibility 
from  himself :  there  is  that  within  him  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  free 
to  choose ;  and  on  that  freedom  of  choice  he  must  stand  or  fall. 


ADAM  AND  CHRIST. 

V.  15-21.  So  far  the  parallelism:  but  note  also  the 
contrast.  How  superior  the  Work  of  Christ /  (1)  How 
different  in  quality:  the  one  act  all  sin ,  the  other  act  all 
bounty  or  grace  !  (ver.  15).  (2)  How  different  in  quantity , 

or  mode  of  working :  one  act  tainting  the  whole  race  with 
sin ,  and  a  multitude  of  sins  collected  together  in  one  only  to 
be  forgiven  !  (ver.  16).  (3)  How  different  and  surpassing  in 

its  whole  character  and  consequences:  a  reign  of  Death  and 
a  reign  of  Life  l  (ver.  17).  Summarizing:  Adam's  Fall 
brought  sin :  Law  increased  it:  but  the  Work  of  Grace  has 
cancelled ,  and  more  than  cancelled \  the  effect  of  Law  (w. 
18-21). 

“In  both  cases  there  is  a  transmission  of  effects:  but  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  In  all  else  the  false  step  (or  Fall,  as  we 
call  it)  of  Adam  and  the  free  gift  of  God's  bounty  are  most  unlike. 
The  fall  of  that  one  representative  man  entailed  death  upon  the 
many  members  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  Can  we  then 
be  surprised  if  an  act  of  such  different  quality — the  free  unearned 
favour  of  God,  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  bestowed  through 
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the  kindness  of  that  other  Representative  Man,  Jesus  Messiah 
—should  have  not  only  cancelled  the  effect  of  the  Fall,  but 
also  brought  further  blessings  to  the  whole  race?  ,fThere  is 
a  second  difference  between  this  boon  bestowed  through  Christ 
and  the  ill  effects  of  one  man's  sinning.  The  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Adam  took  its  rise  in  the  act  of  a  single  man,  and 
bad  for  its  result  a  sweeping  verdict  of  condemnation*  But  the 
gift  bestowed  by  God  inverts  this  procedure.  It  took  its  rise  in 
many  faults,  and  it  had  for  its  result  a  verdict  declaring  sinners 
righteous,  1TYct  once  more.  Through  the  single  fault  of  the  one 
man  Adam  the  tyrant  Death  began  its  reign  through  that  one 
sole  agency*  Much  more  then  shall  the  Christian  recipients  of 
that  overflowing  kindness  and  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  righteous- 
ness— much  more  shall  they  also  reign,  not  in  death  but  in  life, 
through  the  sole  agency  of  Jesus  Messiah* 

u  To  sum  up.  On  one  side  we  have  the  cause,  a  single  Fall  j 
and  the  effect,  extending  to  all  men,  condemnation.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  as  cause,  a  single  absolving  act ;  and  as  effect,  also 
extending  to  all,  a  like  process  of  absolution,  carrying  with  it  life. 
uFor  a§  through  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man  Adam  all 
mankind  were  placed  in  the  class  and  condition  of  1  sinners,*  so 
through  the  obedience  (shown  in  His  Death  upon  the  Cross)  of  the 
one  man,  Christ,  the  whole  multitude  of  believers  shall  be  placed 
in  the  class  and  condition  of  *  righteous.'  “  Then  Law  came  in, 
as  a  sort  of  ‘afterthought/  a  secondary  and  subordinate  stage, 
in  the  Divine  plan,  causing  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  sins 
which,  like  the  lapse  or  fall  of  Adam,  were  breaches  of  express 
command*  Multiplied  indeed  they  were,  but  only  with  the  result 
of  calling  forth  a  still  more  abundant  stream  of  pardoning  grace. 
n  Hitherto  Sin  has  sat  enthroned  in  a  kingdom  of  the  dead  j 
its  subjects  have  been  sunk  in  moral  and  spiritual  death.  But  this 
has  been  permitted  only  in  order  that  the  Grace  or  Goodwill  of 
God  might  also  set  up  its  throne  over  a  people  fitted  for  its  sway 
by  the  gift  of  righteousness,  and  therefore  destined  not  for  death 
but  for  eternal  life— through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Messiah,  our 
Lord. 

16.  wop  &  TrTti#jn  a  :  lit  4  a  slip  or  fall  tideways,*  1  a  false  step/ 
fi  lapse*:  hence  metaph,  in  a  sense  not  very  dissimilar  to  dpapTrjpa 
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(which  b  prop,  'missing  a  mark9).  It  b  however  appropriate 
that  napdnr.  should  be  used  for  a  'fall*  or  first  deflection  from 
uprightness,  just  as  dpdpr,  is  used  of  the  failure  of  efforts  towards 
recovery.  On  the  word  see  Trench,  Syn.  p.  237  f. 
tou  4*4$ :  ‘  the  one  man,'  1.  *.  Adam. 

ot  voXXoi :  ‘  the  many,’  practically  =  warns  ver.  12 ;  wamn  Mp*~ 
wovs  in  ver.  18,  'all  mankind.’  It  b  very  misleading  to  translate 
as  A V.,  ignoring  the  article,  if  '  through  the  offence  of  one,  many 
be  dead,  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.’ 
Redemption  like  the  Fall  proceeds  not  from  any  chance  member  of 
the  human  race,  and  its  effects  extend  not  only  to  '  many  ’  but  to 
'  all  ’ — to  ‘  all,’  that  b  potentially,  if  they  embrace  the  redemption 
which  is  offered  them. 

See  Bentley,  quoted  by  Lft.  On  Revision,  p.  97,  *  By  thb  accurate  version 
some  hurtful  mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute  reprobation 
had  been  happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  had  then  seen,  what 
several  of  the  Fathers  saw  and  testified,  that  ol  voXXol,  the  many ,  In  an  anti¬ 
thesis  to  the  one ,  are  equivalent  to  wbrts,  all,  in  ver.  is,  and  comprehend  the 
whole  multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  the  me,* 

tto\X<£  poXXov.  What  we  know  of  the  character  of  God  as  dis¬ 
played  in  Christ  makes  us  more  certain  of  the  good  result  than  ol 
the  evil. 

Scoped  is  more  fully  defined  below  (ver.  17)  as  4  taped  rip 
diKaioovvTjs :  the  gift  is  the  condition  of  righteousness  into  which 
the  sinner  enters,  taped,  4  boon/  like  tapov  contrasted  with  ddpa, 
is  reserved  for  the  highest  and  best  gifts ;  so  Philo,  Leg,  AUeg,  iiL 
70  Zpfpaaiv  pryt'Oovs  T«XetW  dya6ci>v  drjXov aiv  (Lft.  Rev,  p.  77)  >  COmp. 
also  the  ascending  scale  of  expression  in  Jas.  i.  17. 

iv  xdpiri  goes  closely  with  >7  taped.  In  classical  Greek  we  should 
have  had  the  art.  9  eV  xaVtri»  but  in  Hellenistic  Greek  a  qualifying 
phrase  is  attached  to  a  subst.  without  repetition  of  the  art.  Mey. 
however  and  some  others  (including  Lid.)  separate  b  gapm  from  4 
taped  and  connect  it  with  envpiVcr  evert. 

X&pn  is  more  often  applied  to  God  the  Father,  and  is  exhibited  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  salvation.  As  applied  to  Christ  it  is  (1)  that  active  favour 
towards  mankind  which  moved  Him  to  intervene  for  their  salvation  (cf.  esp. 
a  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  (a)  the  same  active  favour  shown  to  the  individual  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son  conjointly  (Rom.  i.  7  q.  v.). 

18.  The  absence  of  verbs  is  another  mark  of  compressed  anti¬ 
thetic  style.  With  the  first  clause  we  may  supply  cW,  with  the 
second  cycWo  :  4  And  not  as  through  one  man’s  sinning,  so  is  the 
boon.  For  the  judgement  sprang  from  one  to  condemnation,  but 
the  free  gift  sprang  from  many  trespasses  (and  ended  in)  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  righteousness.’  In  the  one  case  there  b  expansion  out¬ 
wards,  from  one  to  many :  in  the  other  case  there  b  contraction 
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inwards;  the  movement  originates  with  man y  sins  which  are  ail 
embraced  in  a  single  sentence  of  absolution, 

usually  the  decision,  decree,  or  ordinance  by  which 
a  thing  is  declared  BUaw*  (that  which  gives  a  thing  the  force  of 
'right/) ;  here  the  decision  or  sentence  by  which  persons  are 
declared  BStcanu  The  sense  is  determined  by  the  antithesis  to  card- 
jpifMi,  &ummfw  bears  to  Jtaa&Mrir  the  relation  of  an  act  completed 
to  an  act  in  process  (see  p.  31  sup.). 

17  itoXXi  poXXor,  Here  the  a  fortiori  argument  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  contrasted  forces:  God's  grace  must  be  more 
powerful  in  its  working  than  man's  sin. 

T^v  vrcpiaOT  fair  ,  *  .  rrjs  BwpiaS  rijs  Bufaiocrv^Jjs  Every 

term  here  points  to  that  gift  of  righteousness  here  described  as 
something  objective  and  external  10  the  man  himself*  not  wrought 
within  him  but  coming  to  him,  imputed  not  infused.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  overflow  of  God's  free  favour ;  it  is  a  gift  which  man 
:  see  pp,  35,  30  f.,  36  above, 

iXiutfoiKTi.  The  metaphor  is  present  to  St.  Paul’s  mind; 
and  having  used  it  just  before  of  the  prevalence  of  Death,  he 
naturally  recurs  to  it  in  the  sense  more  familiar  to  a  Christian  of 
his  share  in  the  Messianic  blessings,  of  which  the  foremost  was 
a  heightened  and  glorified  vitality,  that  *  eternal  life '  which  is  his 
already  in  germ. 

toS  M s  ‘bpotj  xpKTfou.  The  &d  here  covers  the  whole  media¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  in  reference  to  man  :  it  is  through  His  Death  that  the 
sinner  on  embracing  Christianity  enters  upon  the  state  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  through  the  union  with  Him  which  follows  that  his  whole 
being  is  vitalized  and  transfigured  through  time  into  eternity, 

18,  This  and  the  three  following  verses,  introduced  by  the 
strongly  illative  particles  dp  a  0  sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole 
comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ :  the  resemblance  is  set 
forth  in  w.  i8t  19;  the  difference  and  vast  preponderance  of  the 
scale  of  blessing  in  w.  ao,  a  1. 

Again  we  have  a  condensed  antithesis — the  great  salient  strokes 
confronting  each  other  without  formal  construction  :  origin,  extent, 
issue,  alike  parallel  and  alike  opposed,  *  As  then,  through  one  lapse, 
to  ail  men,  umo  condemnation — so  also,  through  one  justifying  act, 
to  ail  men,  unto  justification  of  life/  There  are  two  difficulties, 
the  interpretation  of  At'  Mt  Bt^m^porra  1  and  of  Bixaumw  fwijf* 

St*  {*&f  St*  a tw paro^  Does  BixcuwfM 1  here  mean  the  same  thing 
as  in  ver.  16?  If  so,  it  is  the  sentence  by  which  God  declares 
men  righteous  on  account  of  Christ's  Death,  Or  is  it  the  merit 
of  that  Death  itself,  the  *  righteous  act,'  or  £*0*017,  of  Christ  ?  A 
number  of  scholars  (Moisten,  Va.  Lips.  Ltd)  argue  that  it  must 
be  the  tatter  in  order  to  correspond  with  Bi  Ms  irapajmupatot.  So 
too  Euthym.-Zig.  V  Mt  Butaimturrut  foi  X.  rtf  ¥  &i$pa» 
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wntK^fmm6mt,  But  it  seems  better,  with  Mey.  Gif.  and  others,  to 
give  the  same  sense  to  ducaUpa  as  in  ver.  16.  We  saw  that  there 
the  sense  was  fixed  by  Kardtpipa,  which  is  repeated  in  the  present 
verse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  AucaUpa  can  quite 
=‘  a  righteous  act’  God’s  sentence  and  the  act  of  Christ  are  so 
inseparable  that  the  one  may  be  used  in  the  antithesis  as  naturally 
as  the  other. 

It  is  best  also  to  follow  the  natural  construction  of  the  Greek 
and  make  Ms  neut  in  agreement  with  AucatAp,  (Mey.-W.  Va. 
Gif.)  rather  than  masc.  (Lips.). 

StKouMrir  [trip.  ‘  Life '  is  both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  result 
of  that  state  of  things  into  which  the  Christian  enters  when  he  is 
declared  *  righteous '  or  receives  his  sentence  of  absolution. 

10.  Si&  Tijis  irapaitovjf  .  .  .  Sid  Tijs  frraKoqf.  It  is  natural  that 
this  aspect  of  the  Fall  as  napaxorj  should  be  made  prominent  in 
a  context  which  lays  stress  on  the  effect  of  law  or  express  command 
in  enhancing  the  heinousness  of  sin.  It  is  natural  also  that  in 
antithesis  to  this  there  should  be  singled  out  in  the  Death  of 
Christ  its  special  aspect  as  vyraxoi} :  cf.  Heb.  v.  8,  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
39 ;  Phil.  ii.  8.  On  the  word  n apaxofi  (‘ a  failing  to  hear/  incuria, 
and  thence  inobedientia )  see  Trench,  Syn.  p.  234. 

KaTCcm&0T)aar  .  .  .  KaTaaTa^aoinrai:  *  were  constituted '  .  .  .  ‘  shall 
be  constituted.’  But  in  what  sense  ‘constituted’?  The  Greek 
word  has  the  same  ambiguity  as  the  English.  If  we  define  further, 
the  definition  must  come  from  the  context  Here  the  context  is 
sufficiently  clear:  it  covers  on  the  one  hand  the  whole  result  of 
Adam’s  Fall  for  his  descendants  prior  to  and  independently  of  their 
own  deliberate  act  of  sin;  and  it  covers  on  the  other  hand  the 
whole  result  of  the  redeeming  act  of  Christ  so  far  as  that  too  is 
accomplished  objectively  and  apart  from  active  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian.  The  fut.  KaTavraO^novrai  has  reference  not  to 
the  Last  Judgement  but  to  future  generations  of  Christians ;  to  all 
in  fact  who  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Cross. 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  in  Gal.  ii.  15  ijptit  <f>v<ru  1  ovfouot,  col  06*  i£ 
Aftapratkoi ,  he  implied  (speaking  for  the  moment  from  the  stand-point  of  his 
countrymen)  that  Gentiles  would  be  regarded  as  <pvau  Apaprwkol:  they 
belonged  *  to  the  class’  of  sinners;  just  as  we  might  speak  of  a  child  as 
belonging  to  the  *  criminal  class  ’  before  it  had  done  anything  by  its  own  act 
to  justify  its  place  in  that  class.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  very  similar: 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  it  must  be  interpreted 
by  w.  1  a  - 1 4 ;  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Death  of  Chrirt 
it  is  parallel  to  w.  1,  a  AucaiojBivrtt  ovv  [I*  martott]  tlprprrpr  $xoptv  (con¬ 
tained  in  ixwPfV)  1 tp&s  rhv  &*6v  Sid  rov  Kvptov  1)p Gnr  1.  X.,  Si*  of  mt  rjr 
vpoaaywy^v  lexi *ap*v  tit  tt)v  x&Piy  ly  $  korqicaptv,  For  the  use  of  «atf- 
araadcu  there  is  a  good  parallel  in  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  9  ’Eye-  o5v  ravt  pir 
fiovkophom  vokka  it  pay  par  a  tx*w  .  .  •  rot*  dp\iKovs  mraar%<raiptf  where 
vnraar.  =  tit  rovt  Apxticovt  rdrroptv  {sup,)  and  s/iovrdr  tAttw  sit  robs 
Hovkopivovt  {imp.). 
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80.  vopcurijXOcr :  *  come  in  to  the  side  of  a  state  of  things  already 
existing/  St.  Paul  regarded  Law  as  a  *  parenthesis  ’  in  the  Divine 
plan :  it  did  not  begin  until  Moses,  and  it  ended  with  Christ 
(cp.  iv.  13—16 ;  x.  4).  Here  however  he  has  in  view  only  its  late 
beginning:  it  is  a  sort  of 1  after-thought  *  (see  the  Paraphrase). 

*  Why  did  he  not  say  the  Law  was  given,  bat  the  Law  entered  by  the  way  t 
It  was  to  show  that  the  need  of  it  was  temporary  and  not  absolute  or 
claiming  precedence  ’  (vpSoiccupov  avrov  tkusvbs  rfjy  \p€l ay  oZaay,  gat  ob 
gpplay  oih 4  wpo/rjyovfUyrpf)  Chrys. 

tra  wX«0K&rg.  For  the  force  of  fra  comp,  tie  t6  c has  avnws  dvairo- 
Xoyrjrovt  L  20 :  the  multiplication  of  transgression  is  not  the  first 
and  direct  object  of  law,  but  its  second  and  contingent  object :  law 
only  multiplies  trangression  because  it  is  broken  and  so  converts 
into  deliberate  sin  acts  which  would  not  have  had  that  character  if 
they  had  not  been  so  expressly  forbidden. 

Ti  SI  Ira  irravfo  ohm  alnoXoyias  wd\iy  &KA'  bc&dcrtdn  I<rrtr.  06  y&p  Sid 
rovro  IMn  lya  wkioratrp,  dkAp  iMrf  ply  &<rrt  puataeu  /cal  dr«A<fr  rd  wapbr 
wrwpar  SI  robyasrriay,  ov  vaph  ri)y  rov  yopov  <pvaivf  dXkd  vapci  r^r  tojv 

U^apiyww  fiabvpiay  (Chrys.) :  a  note  which  shows  that  the  andents  were  quite 
aware  of  the  ecbatic  sense  of  tra  (see  on  xi  n). 

vXcordurQ,  as  Va.  remarks,  might  be  transitive,  but  is  more 
probably  intransitive,  because  of  *n\*6vavcv  ff  apapr.  which  follows. 

t&  wapdwrwfia :  seems  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  remind  us 
that  all  sins  done  in  defiance  of  a  definite  command  are  as  such 
repetitions  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

2L  lr  t5  OarrfTy.  Sin  reigns,  as  it  were,  over  a  charnel-house ; 
the  subjects  of  its  empire  are  men  as  good  as  dead,  dead  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  dead  morally  and  spiritually,  and  therefore 
doomed  to  die  physically  (see  on  vi.  8  below). 

8iA  8ucaioailrv)s.  The  reign  of  grace  or  Divine  favour  is  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  righteousness  which  the  Christian  owes  to 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  which  opens  up  for  him  the  prospect 
of  eternal  life. 


St.  PauFs  Conception  of  Sin  and  of  the  Fall. 

St  Paul  uses  Greek  words,  and  some  of  those  which  he  uses 
cannot  be  said  to  have  essentially  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  attached  to  them  on  their  native  soil ;  and  yet  the  different 
relations  in  which  they  are  placed  and  the  different  associations 
which  gather  round  them,  convey  what  is  substantially  a  different 
idea  to  the  mind. 

The  word  dpapria  with  its  cognates  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Hebrew  has  much  the  same  original  sense 
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of 4  missing  a  mark/  Both  words  are  used  with  a  higher  and  a 
lower  meaning;  and  in  both  the  higher  meaning  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  religion.  So  that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  in 
the  words  themselves  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  religions  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

This  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  from  the  mere  bulk  of  literary 
usage.  In  classical  Greek  6fiaprlat  dpaprapuv  are  common  enough 
in  the  lighter  senses  of  ‘  missing  an  aim/  of  4  error  in  judgement  or 
opinion';  in  the  graver  sense  of  serious  wrong-doing  they  are 
rare.  When  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  the  LXX  and  the  N.T. 
alike,  this  proportion  is  utterly  reversed.  The  words  denote  nearly 
always  religious  wrong-doing,  and  from  being  in  the  background 
they  come  strongly  to  the  front ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  Concord¬ 
ance  to  the  LXX  this  group  of  words  fills  some  thirteen  columns, 
averaging  not  much  less  than  eighty  instances  to  the  column. 

This  fact  alone  tells  its  own  story.  And  along  with  it  we  must 
take  the  deepening  of  meaning  which  the  words  have  undergone 
through  the  theological  context  in  which  they  are  placed.  4  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ? 9  (Gen.  xxxix.  9). 
‘Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  that  which  is 
evil  in  Thy  sight  '  (Ps.  li.  4).  4  Behold,  all  souls  are  Mine ;  as  the 

soul  of  the  faiher,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  Mine :  the  sou] 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die '  (Ezek.  xviii.  4).  We  have  travelled  a  long 
way  from  Hellenic  religion  in  such  utterances  as  these. 
v  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  sin  without 
an  adequate  conception  of  God.  The  Hebrew  in  general,  and 
St.  Paul  in  particular,  had  this ;  and  that  is  why  Sin  is  such  an 
intense  reality  to  them.  It  is  not  a  mere  defect,  the  coming  short 
of  an  ideal,  the  mark  of  an  imperfect  development.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  negation ;  it  is  a  positive  quality,  calling  forth 
a  positive  reaction.  It  is  a  personal  offence  against  a  personal 
God.  It  is  an  injury  or  wound — if  the  reaction  which  it  involves 
may  be  described  in  such  human  terms  as  ‘  injury '  or  ‘  wound ' — 
directed  against  the  Holy  One  whose  love  is  incessantly  going  forth 
towards  man.  It  causes  an  estrangement,  a  deep  gulf  of  separation, 
between  God  and  man. 

The  guilt  of  sin  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
conscious  and  deliberate.  Wrong  actions  done  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  are  wrong  are  not  imputed  to  the  doer  (Afiapria  &  owe 
rXXoycIrai  pfj  Svtos  v6/xov  Rom.  v.  1 3 :  cf.  iv.  15).  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  few  or  none  can  take  advantage  of  this  because  everywhere — 
even  among  the  heathen — there  is  some  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
right  and  wrong  (Rom.  i.  19 f. ;  ii.  12,  14  f.),  and  the  extent  of  that 
knowledge  determines  the  degree  of  guilt.  Where  there  is  a  written 
law  like  that  of  the  Jews  stamped  with  Divine  authority,  the  guilt  is 
at  its  height  But  this  is  but  the  climax  of  an  ascending  scale  in 
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which  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  is  proportioned  to  advantages 
and  opportunities. 

Why  did  men  break  the  Law  ?  In  other  words,  Why  did  they 
sin?  When  the  act  of  sin  came  to  be  analyzed  it  was  found  to 
contain  three  elements.  Proximately  it  was  due  to  the  wicked 
impulses  of  human  nature.  The  Law  condemned  illicit  desires,  but 
men  had  such  desires  and  they  succumbed  to  them  (Rom.  vii. 
7  ff.).  The  reason  of  this  was  partly  a  certain  corruption  of 
human  nature  inherited  from  Adam.  The  corruption  alone  would 
not  have  been  enough  apart  from  the  consentient  will ;  neither 
would  the  will  have  been  so  acted  upon  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  inherited  corruption  (Rom.  v.  1 2-14).  But  there  was  yet  a  third 
element,  independent  of  both  these.  They  operated  through  the 
man  himself;  but  there  was  another  influence  which  operated  with¬ 
out  him.  It  is  remarkable  how  St  Paul  throughout  these  chapters, 
Rom.  v,  vi,  vii,  constantly  personifies  Sin  as  a  pernicious  and  deadly 
force  at  work  in  the  world,  not  dissimilar  in  kind  to  the  other  great 
counteracting  forces,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel 
Now  personifications  are  not  like  dogmatic  definitions,  and  the 
personification  in  this  instance  does  not  always  bear  exactly  the 
same  meaning.  In  ch.  v,  when  it  is  said  that  *  Sin  entered  into  the 
world/  the  general  term  ‘  Sin'  includes,  and  is  made  up  of,  the  sins 
of  individuals.  But  in  chaps,  vi  and  vii  the  personified  Sin  is  set 
over  against  the  individual,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  him. 
Sin  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  reign  within  the  body  (vi.  12);  the 
members  are  not  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sin  (vi.  13);  to 
Sin  the  man  is  enslaved  (vi.  6,  17,  20;  vii.  14),  and  from  Sin  he  is 
emancipated  (vi.  18,  22),  or  in  other  words,  it  is  to  Sin  that  he  dies 
(vi.  9,  11);  Sin  takes  up  its  abode  within  his  heart  (vii.  17,  20): 
it  works  upon  him,  using  the  commandment  as  its  instrument,  and 
so  is  fatal  to  him  (vii.  8,  n). 

In  all  this  the  usage  is  consistent :  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
at  once  between  the  will  and  the  bodily  impulses  which  act  upon 
the  will  and  a  sort  of  external  Power  which  makes  both  the  will  and 
the  impulses  subservient  to  it  What  is  the  nature  of  this  Power  ? 
Is  it  personal  or  impersonal  ?  We  could  not  tell  from  this  particular 
context  No  doubt  personal  attributes  and  functions  are  assigned 
to  it,  but  perhaps  only  figuratively  as  part  of  the  personification. 
To  answer  our  questions  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  enough  that,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch ,  p.  52  f.),  St.  Paul  did 
believe  in  a  personal  agency  of  Evil.  He  repeatedly  uses  the  per¬ 
sonal  name  Satan  ;  he  ascribes  to  him  not  only  mischief-making  in 
the  Church  (1  Thess.  iL  18;  2  Cor.  ii.  11),  but  the  direct  tempta¬ 
tion  of  individual  Christians  (1  Cor.  vii.  5);  he  has  his  followers  on 
whom  he  is  sometimes  invited  to  wreak  his  will  (1  Cor.  v.  5; 
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1  Tim.  L  90);  supernatural  powers  of  deceiving  or  perverting  men 
are  attributed  to  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  9  * or  ***py cm*  rw  Xorava  **  woof 
Bvmpn  xol  orjfttlots  nu  rtpatrt  ifrtvdmts :  cf.  2  Cor.  zi.  1 4).  The 
Power  of  Evil  does  not  stand  alone  but  has  at  its  disposal  a  whole 
army  of  subordinate  agents  (apx^t  *£owriait  KoapoKparapes  rov  oxdroir 
rovrov  Eph.  vi.  12;  cf.  Col.  ii.  15).  There  is  indeed  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  evil  spirits  as  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  good  (Eph.  L  21), 
and  Satan  has  a  court  and  a  kingdom  just  as  God  has.  He  is  1  the 
god  of  the  existing  age’  (6  0*6s  rov  altovot  rovrov  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and 
exercises  his  rule  dll  the  final  triumph  of  the  Messiah  (2  Thess.  ii. 
8  f. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24  f.). 

We  see  therefore  that  just  as  in  the  other  books  of  the  N.T. 
the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  other  Apostolic  Epistles,  evil 
is  referred  to  a  personal  cause.  And  although  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  in  chaps,  vi,  vii,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  most  directly  of  the 
baleful  activity  of  Sin,  he  does  not  intend  to  lay  special  stress  on 
this ;  his  language  is  of  the  nature  of  personification  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  person ;  yet,  when  we  take  it  in  connexion  with 
other  language  elsewhere,  we  see  that  in  the  last  resort  he  would 
have  said  that  there  was  a  personal  agency  at  work.  It  is  at  least 
clear  that  he  is  speaking  of  an  influence  external  to  man,  and 
acdng  upon  him  in  the  way  in  which  spiritual  forces  act. 

St.  Paul  regards  the  beginnings  of  sin  as  traceable  to  the  Fall  of  Adam. 
In  this  he  is  simply  following  the  account  in  Gen.  iii;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises.  What  becomes  of  that  account  and  of  the  inferences  which 
St  Paul  draws  from  it,  if  we  accept  the  view  which  is  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  and  largely  adopted  by  modern  criticism, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  historical  fact,  but  as  the 
Hebrew  form  of  a  story  common  to  a  number  of  Oriental  peoples  and  going 
back  to  a  common  root !  When  we  speak  of  a  '  Hebrew  form  *  of  this  story 
we  mean  a  form  shaped  and  moulded  by  those  principles  of  revelation  of 
which  the  Hebrew  race  was  chosen  to  be  the  special  recipient.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  becomes  the  typical  and  summary  representation  of  a  series 
of  facts  which  no  discovery  of  flint  implements  and  half-calcined  bones  can 
ever  reproduce  for  us.  In  some  way  or  other  as  far  back  as  history  goes, 
and  we  may  believe  much  further,  there  has  been  implanted  in  the  human 
race  this  mysterious  seed  of  sin,  which  like  other  characteristics  of  the  race 
is  capable  of  transmission.  The  tendency  to  sin  is  present  in  every  man  who 
is  born  into  the  world.  But  the  tendency  does  not  become  actual  sin  until 
it  takes  effect  in  defiance  of  an  express  command,  in  deliberate  disregard  of 
a  known  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  How  men  came  to  be 
possessed  of  such  a  command,  by  what  process  they  arrived  at  the  conscious 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  we  can  but  vaguely  speculate.  Whatever  it 
was  we  may  be  sure  that  it  could  not  have  been  presented  to  the  imagination 
of  primitive  peoples  otherwise  than  in  such  simple  forms  as  the  narrative 
assumes  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  really  essential  truths  all  come  out  in 
that  narrative — the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Will,  the  act  of  disobedience 
to  the  Will  so  recognised,  the  perpetuation  of  the  tendency  to  such  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  and  we  may  add  perhaps,  though  here  we  get  into  a  region  of 
surmises,  the  connexion  between  moral  evil  and  physical  decay,  for  the  surest 
pledge  of  immortality  is  the  relation  of  the  highest  part  of  us,  the  soul, 
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through  rigtneocsneM  to  God.  These  salient  principles*  which  may  have 
been  due  in  tact  to  a  process  of  gradual  accretion  through  long  periods*  arc 
naturally  and  inevitably  summed  up  as  a  group  of  single  incident*.  Their 
essential  character  is  not  altered*  and  in  the  interpretation  of  primitive 
beliefs  we  may  safely  remember  that  *  a  thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God 
are  bot  as  one  day/  We  who  believe  in  Providence  and  who  believe  in  the 
active  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  man,  may  well  also  believe  that 
the  tentative  groping*  of  the  primaeval  savage  were  assisted  and  guided  and 
to  led  up  to  definite  issues,  to  which  he  himself  perhaps  at  the  time  could 
hardly  give  a  name  but  which  he  learnt  to  call 1  sin 1  and  *  disobedience/  and 
the  tendency  to  which  later  ages  also  saw  to  have  been  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  In  a  way  which  we  now  describe  as  *  heredity/  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  language  of  modem  science  in  the  prophet 
who  first  incorporated  the  traditions  of  hit  race  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Hebrew*.  He  uses  the  only  kind  of  language  available  to  his  own  intelli¬ 
gence  and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  But  if  the  language  which  he  does 
use  is  from  that  point  of  view  abundantly  justified,  then  the  application  which 
Sc  Paul  make?  of  it  is  equally  justified.  He  too  expresses  truth  through 
symbols,  and  in  the  day*  when  men  can  dispense  with  symbols  his  teaching 
ou  *  t  obsolete,  but  not  before. 


The  need  for  an  Incarnation  and  the  need  for  an  Atonement  are  ntf 
dependent  upon  any  particular  presentation,  which  may  be  Liable  to  cor¬ 
rection  with  increasing  knowledge,  of  the  origin  of  sin.  They  re>t,  not  on 
theory  or  on  anything  which  can  be  clothed  in  the  forms  of  theory,  but  On 
the  great  outstanding  fact*  of  the  actual  sin  of  mankind  and  its  ravages. 
We  take  these  facts  as  we  sec  them,  and  to  us  they  furnish  an  abundant 
explanation  of  all  that  God  has  done  to  counteract  them.  How  they  are  la 
their  turn  to  be  explained  may  well  form  a  legit imatc  subject  for  curiosity, 
but  the  historical  side  of  it  at  lea*c  has  but  a  very  slight  bearing  on  tbs 
interpretation  of  the  N,  T. 

History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 


of  fitjcalmcrt?* 


In  order  to  complete  our  commentary  on  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  com  up,  as  shortly  as  is  possible,  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  Justification,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  connected  with  exegesis 
To  pursue  the  subject  farther  than  that  would  be  beside  our  purpose;  but  so 
much  is  necessary  since  the  exposition  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been 
almost  entirely  from  one  point  of  view.  We  oh  all  of  course  be  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  certain  typical  names, 

lust  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period  the  earliest  speculation  on  the  Clemens 
fubje_t  of  Justification  meets  us.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romanos 
Corinthians,  writes  clearly  guarding  against  any  practical  abuses  which  may 
arii<  from  St.  Paul's  teaching.  He  has  before  him  the  three  writers  of  the 
N  T.  who  deal  most  definitely  with 'faith*  and  'righteousness/  and  from 
them  constructs  a  system  of  life  and  action.  He  takes  the  typical  example, 
that  of  Abraham,  and  asks,  *  Wherefore  was  our  father  Abraham  blessed  !* 

The  aaSMcr  combines  that  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  *  Was  it  not  because 
be  wrought  righteousness  and  truth  through  faith  7  *  {§  $1  o£xi  Amu oevKij*  «ni 
Sid  rfertwr  iron^trai And  throughout  there  ii  the  same  oo- 
op  ur.it ion  of  different  types  of  doctrine.  1  We  are  justified  by  works  and  not 
by  weeds '  (§  30  cpyoir  km^irot  ftff  Xdyotr).  But  again  (f  31) :  r  And 
*o  we,  having  been  called  through  His  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  not  justified 
through  ourselves  or  through  our  own  wisdom  or  understanding  or  piety  or 
works  which  we  wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  through  faith  whereby  the 
Almighty  God  justified  all  men  that  have  been  from  the  beginning.'  But 
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dangerous  theories  ms  to  conduct,  which  arise  from  holding  each  beliefs  In 
t  too  crude  a  mahner,  are  at  once  guarded  against  (f  33) :  'What  then  must 
we  do,  brethren!  Must  we  idly  abstain  from  doing  good,  and  forsake  lore ! 
May  the  Master  never  allow  this  to  befall  ns  at  least . . .  We  base  seen  that 
all  the  righteous  were  adorned  in  good  works  . . .  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
this  pattern,  let -ns  conform  ourselves  with  all  diligence  to  His  will ;  let  ns 
with  all  our  strength  work  die  work  of  righteousness.*  Clement  writes  as 
a  Christian  of  me  second  generation  who  inherits  the  teaching  and  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  the* Apostolic  period.  *  Faith,'  *  Works,'  *  Righteousness,'  are  ideas 
which  have  bebime  part  of  the  Christian  life ;  the  need  of  definition  has  not 
arisen.  The»system  of  conduct  which  should  be  exhibited  as  the  result  of 
the  different  ‘elements  of  this  life  is  clearly  realized.  What  St  Paul  and 
St.  James*  each  in  his  different  way  arrived  at  is  accomplished.  For  the 
exact  meaning  of  St  Paul,  however,  and  the  understanding  of  his  teaching, 
we  get  no  aid.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  while  showing  how  Clement '  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Pauline  teaching,’  yet  dwells,  and  dwells  rightly,  on  *  the 
defect  in  the  dogmatic  statement*  (See  Lightfoot,  Clement ,  L  96,  397.) 

The  question  of  Justification  never  became  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
early  church,  and  consequently  the  Fathers  contented  themselves  as  Clement 
had  done  with  a  clear  practical  solution.  We  cannot  find  in  them  either  an 
answer  to  the  more  subtle  questions  which  later  theologians  have  asked  or 
much  assistance  as  to  the  exact  exegesis  of  St.  Paul's  language. 

Origen  •  How  little  Origen.  had  grasped  some  points  in  St.  Paul's  thought  may  be 
seen; by  his  comment  on  Rom.  ili.  20  Ex  operibus  igitur  legit  quod  non  iusti - 
ficabitur  minis  care  in  e&aspoctu  after,  hoc  mode  intelligendum  puto:  quia 
omnis  •  qui  caro  at  el  secundum  camem  vivit ,  non  potest  imtificari  ox 
logo  - Dei ,  sicut  et  alibi  ditit  idem  Apostolus ,  quia  qui  in  came  sunt  Deo 
placere  non  possunt  (in  Rom.  iii.  6 ;  Opp.  tom.  vi.  194,  ed.  Lommatzsch). 
But  in  many  points  his  teaching  is  clear  and  strong.  All  Justification  is  by 
faith  alone  (iii.  9,  p.  217  et  dicit  sufficere  solius  fidei  iustificationem ,  ita  mi 
credent  quit  tasitummodo  iustificetur ,  etiamsi  nihil  ab  00  eperis  fuerit 
txpletum).  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  and  is  represented  as 
the  bringing  to  an  end  of  a  state  of  enmity.  We  who  were  followers  of  the 
devil,  our  tyrant  and  enemy,  can  if  we  will  by  laying  down  his  arms  and 
taking  up  the  banner  of  Christ  have  peace  with  God,  a  peace  which  has 
been  purchased  for  US  by'thft  blood  of  Christ  (iv.  8,  p.  285,  on  Rom.  v.  1). 
The  process  of  justi ficatidta H!s 'dearly  one  of  ' imputation '  (/Ida  ad iustitiam 
reputetur\i;  t,  p.  240, 1  oaf  Komi  iv.  1-8),  and  is  identified  with  the  Gospel 
teaching  of  the  forgiveness  *of  sins ;  the  two  instances  of  it  which  are  quoted 
being  the  penitent  thief  and  the  woman  with  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
(Luke  vii.  37-42).  But  the  need  for  good  works  is  not  excluded:  ted 
fortassis  kaec  aliquis  audiens  raolvatur  et  bene  agendi  negligentiam  capiat , 
si  quidem  ad  iustijkandum  fides  sola  sufficiat.  ad  quern  dicemus ,  quia  post 
iustificationem  si  iniuste  quit  agat ,  sine  dubio  iustijicationis  gratiam  sprevit 
• .  .  indulgentia  namque  non  futuromm  sod  praeteritorum  criminum  datur 
(iii.  9,  p.  219,  on  Rom.  iii.  27,  28).  Faith  without  works  is  impossible 
(iv.  1,  p.  234):  rather  faith  is  the  root  from  which  they  spring :  non  ergo 
ox  operMs  radix  iustitiae ,  sed  ox  radice  iustitiae  fructus  operum  cresdt , 
ilia  scilicet  oadied  iustitiae ,  qua  Deus  accepto  fert  iustitiam  sine  operibus 
(iv.  x,  p.  34f*;#jtoe  also  the  comment  on  Rom.  ii.  5,  6  in  ii.  4,  p.  81).  We 
may  furthernoti*  that  in  the  comment  on  Rom.  L  1 7  and  iii.  24  the  iustitia 
Dot  is  clearly*  interpreted  as  die  Divine  attribute. 

Chrysos-  The  same  criticism  which  was  passed  on  Origen  applies  in  an  equal 
tom.  or  even  greater  degree  to  Chrysostom.  Theologically  and  practically  the 

teaching  is  vigorous  and  well  balanced,  but  so  far  as  exegesis  is  con¬ 
cerned  St  Paul’s  conception  and  point  of  view  are  not  understood.  The 
circumstances  which  had  created  these  conceptions  no  longer  existed 
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For  example,  commenting  on  Rom*  11.  10  he  writer  ;  4  it  ia  upon  work* 
that  punishment  and  reward  depend,  not  upon  circumcision  or  imctrcum* 
ciwoa  * ;  making  a  distinction  which  the  Apostle  does  not  between  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law.  The  historical  situation  is  dearly  grasped  And 
is  brought  oat  very  well  at  the  beginning  of  J/om.  v ii:  1  He  has  accused 
the  Gemtles*  he  has  accused  the  jew* :  what  follows  to  mention  neat  is  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  For  if  the  law  of  nature  availed  not,  and 
the  written  Law  was  of  no  advantage,  bat  both  weighed  down  those  that 
used  them  not  aright,  and  made  it  plain  that  they  were  worthy  of  greater 
tarnish  men  t,  then  the  salvation  which  is  by  grace  was  henceforth  necessary/ 

The  meaning  of  &eaioet'Vij<  (Nov  is  well  brought  out.  *  The  declaring  of 
Hit  righteousness  is  not  only  that  He  is  Himself  righteous,  bat  that  He 
doth  also  make  them  that  are  filled  with  the  putrefying  scars  of  sin  suddenly 
righteous'  {Horn ,  viL  on  tit.  34,  35).  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
exposition  of  the  passage  which  follows.  He  explains  Sid  t^v  viproav  va* 

tpoyey^tfCrtur  AaopTTj/idTQjv  thus  *  Sid  riji"  nn/KGtv,  TOVTian  n)v  tixpvat** 
oie tTi  ydp  £71101  lAmf  &AX*  wantp  mi/ia  wapaAt/Oiv  tt> t  dri ufltK  ISriVv 
X+'P&t*  vvt*)  mi  4  r««/Mu#<iVa,  giving  m&prtrtf  the  meaning  of  *  paaa~ 

lysis/  the  paralysis  of  spiritual  life  which  has  resulted  from  sin.  Generally 
seems  dearly  to  be  taken  as  *  make  righteous,'  even  in  passages 
where  it  will  least  bear  such  an  interpretation ;  for  instance  on  tv.  5  (/Dm. 
rthT)  Srrariu  S  Qt&t  v^r  i*  duriSrif  rovtuif  i£a upvtft  ov^l  eeAaeewi 

Ja<W cywooi  }M/\n>¥  t  dAAd  itai  mwijiJttj,  ,  ,  ,  cl  ykp  puKopim  ot/ra* 

&  km$wr  &p*oiv  v4ptroff  voAA^  pdAAar  6  &«<><  afrit,  and  on  tv.  25  1  Horn, 
ia 1  1*1  vout^i  yip  *ui  «di  dvfanj  fra  Auraievs  #^£**7*04*  Yet  his 

usage  is  not  consistent,  for  on  Rom.  viii.  33  he  writes:  He  docs  not  say, 
it  r*  God  that  forgave  our  sins,  but  whal  is  much  greater : — J<  It  is  God  that 
jusuheth."  For  when  the  Judge's  sentence  declare*  us  just  i&iKuovr  dvo- 
^eivci),  and  such  a  judge  too,  what  signifieth  the  accuser  ?’ 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by  entering  further  into  the  views  of  the  Theodotat 
Greek  commentators;  but  one  passage  of  Theodoret  may  be  quoted  05 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  all  the  fathers  connect  justification  and 
Baptism  On  Rom,  v.  1,  1  tvid.  p,  53}  he  writes:  ^  viortt  pi*  fy*fr  i&wpf}- 
ea.ro  f«v  Atutpnjfia. ro»  T^v  d^ccrtv  wdi  djia^uont  *a t  fottalovt  Atd  ttji  vmJ  Aout/w? 
fpaaJUYTrvceiar  df^ipr  wpaarjxu  H  vpdi  vijr  wpvt  vd*  #«fr  ytyurrjpirqp 
^tXarruv  elpiptijr. 

To  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  They  put  in  the  very  front  of 
everything ,  the  Atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ,  without  as  a  rule 
elaborating  nny  theory  concerning  it:  this  characteristic  we  find  from 
the  very  beginning:  it  ia  as  strong  In  Ignatius  as  in  any  later  Father; 
they  all  think  that  it  is  by  faith  we  are  justified,  and  at  the  same  time  lay 
immense  stress  on  the  value,  but  not  the  merits,  of  good  works:  they  seem 
all  very  definitely  to  connect  justification  with  Baptism  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life,  *0  much  so  indeed  that  at  is  well  known  even  the 
possibility  of  pardon  for  poit-baptbmal  sin  was  doubted  by  some  :  but  they 
have  no  theory  of  Justification  as  later  times  demand  it;  they  are  never  close 
aniJ  exact  in  the  exegesis  of  SL  Paul ;  and  they  are  without  the  historical 
conditions  which  would  enable  them  to  understand  his  great  an  tithes  is  of 

*  Law  ‘  and  *  Gospel/  1  Faith  *  and  *  Works/  4  Merit '  and  *  Grace/ 

The  opinions  of  St-  Augustine  are  of  much  greater  importance.  Although  St.  Angus 
he  doe*  not  approach  the  question  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  tine. 
Reformation  theolugians,  be  represent a  the  source  from  which  came  the 
mediaeval  tendency  which  created  that  theology.  His  most  important 
expositions  are  those  contained  in  De  S/hiim  et  >  Litem  and  In  Pialmum 
XXX/  Eimrrati*  //:  this  Psalm  he  describes  as  Psalmuj  gratm*  Dei 

*  iustijuaiimis  nostra*  mullii  fraM*dintibm$  merit  it  nos  trie,  sea  pro** 
wmienie  xei  mvtruprrftm  Domini  Dti  mstn  ,  .  .  Hi*  purpose  i*  to  prow 
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u  ngninsl  any  form  of  Pelagianism  that  otjr  salvation  come*  from  no  merit] 
of  our  own  hut  only  from  the  Divine  grace  which  is  given  us.  Thi»  leads  to 
three  main  characteristics  in  his  exposition  of  the  Roman*,  (i)  For* 
first  f  good  works  done  by  those  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  tee 
valueless  i  nemo  computet  bona  opera  sua  ante  fdem  :  uH  fidex  bum*  erat 
bgnum  opus  non  trot  {EnarraE*  $  4}  Hence  he  explains  Rom*  1L 
13  fT,  of  works  done  not  in  a  state  of  nature  hut  of  grace.  In  ii_  13  the 
Apostle  is  referring  to  the  Gentiles  who  have  accepted  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
*  Law  written  in  their  hearts '  is  the  law  not  of  the  Q*T.  but  of  the  N-T* ; 
he  naturally  compares  a  Cor*  iu.  3  and  Rom.  ii*  3 6  ( De  Sp.  et  Lit .  $$  44- 
49).  (3)  Then,  secondly,  St  Augustine's  exposition  goes  on  somewhat 

different  lines  from  those  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  He  makes  the  whole 
aim  of  the  early  portion  of  the  Romani  to  be  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
gran.  Men  have  failed  without  grace,  and  It  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
they  can  do  any  works  which  are  acceptable  to  God*  This  from  one  point 
of  view  really  represents  St.  Paul’s  argument,  from  another  it  is  very  much 
removed  from  it.  It  bad  the  tendency  indeed  to  transfer  the  central  point 
in  connexion  with  human  salvation  from  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  accepted 
by  Faith  to  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Grace  received  from  God*  Although  in 
this  relation,  as  often,  St.  Augustine's  exposition  U  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Greek  father* ,  it  leads  to  a  much  less  correct  interpretation*  (3)  For,  thirdly, 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  leads  directly  to  the  doctrine  of 4  infused  *  grace. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Chrysostom  has  perhaps  even  more  definitely  interpreted 
Aixtu0va0a4  of  '  making  just/  and  that  Augustine  in  one  place  admits  the 
possibility  of  interpreting  it  either  ms  *  making  just*  or  *  reckoning  just’ 
{ D e  Sp.  et  Lit.  $  45)-  But  although  be  admits  the  two  interpretations  so 
far  as  concerns  the  words,  practically  his  whole  theory  is  that  of  an  infusion 
of  the  grace  of  faith  by  which  men  are  made  just.  So  in  his  comment  on 
L  17  he  writes ;  hatf  ext  iustitia  Dei,  peat  in  Testaments  VeUri  vet  at  a,  in 
Novo  revelatur  :  quae  idea  iustitia  De t  dicitur,  quod  impertiendo  cam  in stos 
facit  {De  Sp.  et  Lit.  ■?  18)  :  and  again :  credenti  inquit  in  eum  qui  iustiJUat 
impium  diputaiur  fides  eius  ad  iustitiam  si  iustifieatur  impiuj  ex  impic 
fit  iustus  {Enarratie  §  6) :  so  non  tibi  Deux  reddit  debitam  poenam,  std 
dgnat  indebitam  gratiam  \  *0  De  Sp .  et  Lit,  §  56 :  hast  ext  iustitia  Dei, 
quam  non  solum  doeet  per  legis  praectptum,  xtrum  etiam  dot  per  Spirit*! 
donum * 

St.  Augustine’*  theory  is  in  fact  this  ;  faith  it  a  gift  of  grace  which  in¬ 
fused  into  men,  enables  them  to  produce  works  good  and  acceptable  to 
God,  The  point  of  view  ia  clearly  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  the  source  of 
the  mediaeval  theory  of  grace  with  all  its  developmcnU. 

Aquinas.  Thi*  theory  as  we  find  it  elaborated  in  the  Summa  Thtologiae,  has  so  far 
as  it  concerns  us  three  mam  characteristics.  (I }  In  the  first  place  it  elaborate* 
the  Augustinian  theory  of  Grace  instead  of  the  Pauline  theory  of  Justification* 
It  is  quite  clear  that  in  St.  Paul  x&P**  i*  the  favour  of  God  to  man,  and  not 
a  gift  given  by  God  to  man ;  but  gratia  in  St.  Thomas  has  evidently  this 
latter  signification :  cum  gratia  omnem  naturae  treatae  faeultatem  exceaat,  et 
quod  nihil  aliud  tit  quam  participate  quaedam  divinae  naturae  quae  omnem 
a  Ham  naturam  exccdit  {Summa  Theologies,  Prim.i  Sec  and  a  e  Qu.cxiu  1 ).  So 
also  1  donum  gratia*  .  ,  m  grating  inf  us  to  *  *  ,  infundit  donum  gratiae  tvx/f- 
c antis  (cxiii.  3).  (a)  Secondly,  it  interprets  iustiJUart  to  1  make  just,"  and  in 
consequence  looks  upon  justification  as  not  only  remissio  pcccatomm,  but  also 
an  infusion  of  grace.  This  question  is  discussed  fully  in  Qu.  cxiii*  Art*  3* 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is;  quum  iustitiae  Dei  repugnet  poenam  dimittere 
vigente  culpa,  null  ins  aufem  ho  minis  quads  mode  nascitur,  teat  us  poena* 
mbsque  gratia  tolli  queat ;  ad  culpae  quoqut  bom  inis  qua  Its  mode  nascitur, 
remixxionem *  gratiae  tnfusionem  require  manifestum  ext.  The  primary  text 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  is  Rom,  iii*  34  iustifieaii  gratis  per  gratiam 
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ipdmt  which  therefore  clearly  interpreted  to  mean  *  made  just  by  an  infusion 
of  grace  ' ;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  Divine  love  on  us  is  grace  by 
which  a  man  is  made  worthy  of  eternal  life,  and  that  therefore  remission  of 
guilt  cannot  be  understood  unless  il  be  accompanied  by  the  infusion  of  grace. 

(3)  The  words  quoted  above,  *  by  which  a  man  is  made  worthy  of  eternal 
life 1  (dignus  vita  aetema  \  introduce  us  to  a  third  point  in  the  mediaeval  theory 
of  justification  r  indirectly  by  its  theory  of  merit  de  tongruo  and  de  condign* 
it  introduced  just  that  doctrine  of  merit  against  which  St.  Fan!  had  directed 
his  whole  system.  This  subject  it  worked  out  in  Qu.  exit,  where  it  is  argued 
'Ait*  1  that  in  a  sense  we  can  deserve  something  from  God*  Although 
(Ark  »)  a  man  cannot  deserve  life  eternal  in  a  state  of  nature,  yet  (Art.  3) 
after  justification  he  can  :  Homo  mgretur  uitam  aetemam  ex  eondigm.  This 
is  supported  by  Rom.  viii.  17  si JUii  it  hae  redes,  it  being  argued  that  we  are 
sons  to  whom  is  owed  the  inheritance  ex  ipso  iurt  adept  ion  is. 

However  defensible  as  a  complete  whole  the  system  of  the  Summa  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  so  complicated  can  be  grasped  by  the  popular 
mind,  and  that  the  teaching  it  represents  ted  to  a  wide  system  of  religious 
Corruption  which  presented  a  very  definite  analogy  with  the  errors  which 
St.  Paul  combated  ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  not  the  system  of  Justifica- 
tioa  pot  forward  by  St  Paul,  It  will  be  convenient  to  pass  on  directly  to 
the  teaching  of  Luther,  and  to  put  it  in  direct  contrast  with  the  teaching  of 
Aquinas,  Although  it  arose  primarily  against  the  teaching  of  the  later 
Schoolmen*  whose  teaching*  especially  on  the  subject  of  merit  de  congrua  and 
de  tondigno*  was  very  much  developed,  substantially  it  represents  a  revolt 
against  the  whole  mediaeval  theory. 

Luther's  main  doctrines  were  the  following.  Through  the  law  man  learns  Lather 
bis  sinfulness :  he  learns  to  say  with  the  prophet, 1  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good*  &Q  not  one-*  He  leams  his  own  weakness.  And  then  arises  the  cry  1 
*  Who  can  give  me  any  help  \*  Then  in  its  due  season  comes  the  saving 
w*rd  of  the  Gospel,  *Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 

Believe  in  Jesus  Christ  who  was  crucified  for  thy  sins.*  This  is  the  beginning 
of  salvation  ;  in  this  way  we  are  freed  from  sin,  we  are  justified  and  there  is 
given  unto  us  life  eternal*  not  on  account  of  our  own  merits  and  works*  but 
on  account  of  faith  by  which  we  approached  ChrisL  (Luther  oo  Galatians 
il.  16  i  Qfp  ed.  1554,  p*  308,} 

As  against  the  mediaeval  teaching  the  following  points  are  noticeable, 

(1)  In  the  first  place  Justification  is  quit*  dearly  a  doctrine  ©f  'iwtitia 
imfntata*;  Dens  accept  at  jcv  reputat  mi  instes  solum  propter  JUem  in 
Christum,  It  is  especially  stated  that  we  are  not  free  from  do.  As  long  as 
we  Live  we  are  subject  to  the  stam  of  sin  %  only  our  sins  are  not  imputed  to 
ms.  (a)  Secondly,  Luther  inherits  from  the  Schoolmen  the  distinction  of 
fide*  itt/ormu  and  fides  formata  cum  charitaig ;  but  whereas  they  had  con^ 
littered  that  it  was  fidts  formates  which  justifies,  with  him  it  is  Jutes  informig. 

He  argued  that  if  it  were  necessary  that  iaith  should  be  united  with  charity 
to  enable  it  to  justify,  then  it  is  no  longer  faith  alone  that  justifies,  but 
charity  :  faith  becomes  useless  and  good  works  are  brought  in,  (3)  Thirdly, 
it  U  needless  to  point  out  that  he  attacks,  and  that  with  great  vigour,  all 
theories  of  merit  de  eengruo  and  de  emdigm.  He  describes  them  thus  ?  talim 
monstra  portent  a  et  her/ 1  bites  blaspkemiae  ddeehant  proponi  Turds  it  ludadst 
mm  tcdcsiat  Ckristi* 

The  teaching  of  the  Reformation  worked  a  complete  change  in  the  exegesis  Calvin 
of  St  Paul.  A  condition  of  practical  error  had  arisen,  clearly  in  many 
way*  resembling  that  which  Sl  Paul  combated,  and  hence  St,  Paul's  cou 
©eptions  ore  understood  better.  The  ablest  of  the  Reformation  commentaries 
Is  certainly  that  of  Calvin ;  and  the  change  produced  may  be  seen  most 
dearly  in  one  point.  The  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  evade  the  meaning 
of  Sl  Paul’s  words  as  to  Law,  by  applying  them  only  to  the  ceremonial 
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Law,  he  entirely  brushes  away  (on  ill.  20) ;  again,  he  interprets  iustifiear t  as 
'to  reckon  just/  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  and  the 
context  of  iv.  5.  The  scheme  of  Justification  as  laid  down  by  Luther  is 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle,  but  his  extravagant  language  is 
avoided.  The  distinction  of  files  injormis  and  forma/a  is  condemned  as 
unreal ;  and  it  is  seen  that  what  St.  Paul  means  by  works  being  unable  to 
justify  is  not  that  they  cannot  do  so  in  themselves,  but  that  no  one  can  fulfil 
them  so  completely  as  to  be  'just’  We  may  notice  that  on  it  6  he  points 
out  that  the  words  can  be  taken  in  quite  a  natural  sense,  for  reward  does  not 
imply  merit,  and  on  ii.  13  that  he  applies  the  passage  to  Gentiles  not  in 
a  state  of  grace,  but  says  that  the  words  mean  that  although  Gentiles  had 
knowledge  and  opportunity  they  had  sinned,  and  therefore  would  be  neces¬ 
sarily  condemned. 

The  Reformation  theology  made  St.  Paul's  point  of  view  comprehensible, 
but  introduced  errors  of  exegesis  of  its  own.  It  added  to  St.  Paul's  teaching 
of 'imputation'  a  theory  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  merits,  which  became 
the  basis  of  much  unreal  systematization,  and  was  an  incorrect  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul's  meaning.  The  unreal  distinction  of  fidss  informis  and 
formata,  added  to  Luther's  own  extravagant  language,  produced  a  strong 
antinomian  tendency.  '  Faith'  almost  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  meritorious 
cause  of  justification ;  an  unreal  faith  is  substituted  for  dead  works ;  and 
faith  becomes  identified  with  ‘  personal  assurance '  or '  self-assurance.*  More¬ 
over,  for  the  ordinary  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'we  are  justified  by  faith,* 
was  substituted  ‘we  are  saved  by  faith,'  a  phrase  which,  although  once 
used  by  St.  Paul,  was  only  so  used  in  the  somewhat  vague  sense  of  a&fcir, 
that  at  one  time  applies  to  our  final  salvation,  at  another  to  our  present 
life  within  the  fold  of  the  Church;  and  the  whole  Christian  scheme  of 
sanctification,  rightly  separated  in  idea  from  justification,  became  divorced 
in  fact  from  the  Christian  life. 

The  Reformation  teaching  created  definitely  the  distinction  between  iustitia 
imputata  and  iustitia  infusa ,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  defined  Justification 
thus:  iustificatio  non  est  sola  peccatorum  remtssio ,  sed  etiam  sanctifuatio 
it  renovatio  interioris  hominis  par  voluntarism  susceptimum  gratiae  ft 
donorum  (Sess.  VI.  cap.  vii). 

Cornelius  A  typical  commentary  on  the  Romans  from  this  point  of  view  is  that  of 

a  Lapide.  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  On  i.  1 7  he  makes  a  very  just  distinction  between  our 
justification  which  comes  by  faith  and  our  salvation  which  comes  through 
the  Gospel,  namely,  all  that  is  preached  in  the  Gospel,  the  death  and  merits 
of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  precepts,  the  promises.  He  argues  from  ii.  13 
that  works  have  a  place  in  justification ;  and  that  our  justification  consists  in 
the  gift  to  us  of  the  Divine  justice,  that  is,  of  grace  and  charity  and  other 
virtues. 

This  summary  has  been  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  bring  out  the 
main  points  on  which  interpretation  has  varied.  It  is  clear  from  St.  Paul's 
language  that  he  makes  a  definite  distinction  in  thought  between  three 
several  stages  which  may  be  named  Justification,  Sanctification,  Salvation. 
Our  Christian  life  begins  with  the  act  of  laith  by  which  we  turn  to  Christ ; 
that  is  sealed  in  baptism  through  which  we  receive  remission  of  sins  and 
are  incorporated  into  the  Christian  community,  being  made  partakers  of 
all  the  spiritual  blessings  which  that  implies :  then  if  our  life  is  consistent 
with  these  conditions  we  may  hope  for  life  eternal  not  for  our  own  merits 
but  for  Christ's  sake.  The  first  step,  that  of  Remission  of  sins,  is  Justi¬ 
fication  :  the  life  that  follows  in  the  Christian  community  is  the  life  of 
Sanctification.  These  two  ideas  are  connected  in  time  in  so  far  as  the 
moment  in  which  our  sins  are  forgiven  begins  the  new  life;  but  they  are 
separated  in  thought,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  that  this  should  be  so,  in 
order  that  we  may  realize  that  unless  we  come  to  Christ  in  the  self-surrender 
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of  faith  nothing  con  profit  ns.  There  is  a  close  connexion  again  between 
Justification  and  Salvation ;  the  one  represents  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  which  the  other  is  the  conclusion,  and  in  so  far  as  the  first  step  is  the 
essential  one  the  life  of  the  justified  on  earth  can  be  and  is  spoken  of  as 
the  life  of  the  saved ;  but  the  two  are  separated  both  in  thought  and  in 
time,  and  this  is  so  that  we  may  realize  that  our  life,  as  we  are  accepted  by 
faith,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Christian  community,  must  be  holy.  By  our  life  we  shall  be  judged  (see  the 
notes  on  ii.  6,  13):  we  must  strive  to  make  our  character  such  as  befits  us 
far  the  life  in  which  we  hope  to  share :  but  we  are  saved  by  Christ’s  death ; 
and  the  initial  act  of  faith  has  been  the  hand  which  we  stretched  out  to 
receive  the  divine  mercy. 

Our  historical  review  has  largely  been  a  history  of  the  confusion  of  these 
three  separate  aspects  of  the  Gospel  scheme. 


TUB  MYSTICAL  UNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  CHRIST. 

VI.  1-14.  If  more  sin  only  means  more  grace ,  shall  we 
go  on  sinning  t  Impossible .  The  baptized  Christian  cannot 
sin.  Sin  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  state  of  things 
which  baptism  assumes .  Baptism  has  a  double  function. 

(1)  It  brings  the  Christian  into  personal  contact  with  Christ , 
so  close  that  it  may  be  fitly  described  as  union  with  Him. 

(2)  It  expresses  symbolically  a  series  of  acts  corresponding  to 
the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ. 

Immersion  =  Death. 

Submersion  =  Burial  (the  ratification  of  Death). 

Emergence  —  Resurrection. 

All  these  the  Christian  has  to  undergo  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  sense ,  and  by  means  of  his  union  with  Christ.  As 
Christ  by  His  death  on  the  Cross  ceased  from  all  contact  with 
sin ,  so  the  Christian ,  united  with  Christ  in  his  baptism ,  has 
done  once  for  all  with  sin ,  ami  lives  henceforth  a  reformed 
life  dedicated  to  God .  [ This  at  least  is  the  ideal,  whatever 
may  be  the  reality .]  (w.  1-11.)  Act  then  as  men  who  have 
thrown  off  the  dominion  of  Sin.  Dedicate  all  your  powers 
to  God.  Be  not  afraid ;  Law ,  Sin  s  ally ,  is  superseded  in 
its  hold  over  you  by  Grace  (w.  12-14). 

'Objector.  Is  not  this  dangerous  doctrine?  If  more  sin 
means  more  grace,  are  we  not  encouraged  to  go  on  sinning  ? 
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•St.  Paul.  A  horrible  thought !  When  we  took  the  decisive 
step  and  became  Christians  we  may  be  said  to  have  died  to  sin,  in 
such  a  way  as  would  make  it  flat  contradiction  to  live  any  longer 
in  it 

•Surely  you  do  not  need  reminding  that  all  of  us  who  were 
immersed  or  baptized,  as  our  Christian  phrase  runs,  1  into  Christ,9 
L  e.  into  the  closest  allegiance  and  adhesion  to  Him,  were  so 
immersed  or  baptized  into  a  special  relation  to  His  Death.  I  mean 
that  the  Christian,  at  his  baptism,  not  only  professes  obedience 
to  Christ  but  enters  into  a  relation  to  Him  so  intimate  that  it  may 
be  described  as  actual  union.  Now  this  union,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  Baptism,  implies  a  great  deal  more. 
That  symbolism  recalls  to  us  with  great  vividness  the  redeeming 
acts  of  Christ — His  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection.  And  our 
union  with  Christ  involves  that  we  shall  repeat  those  acts,  in 
such  sense  as  we  may,  i.  e.  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  in  our 
own  persons. 

4  When  we  descended  into  the  baptismal  water,  that  meant  that 
we  died  with  Christ — to  sin.  When  the  water  closed  over  our 
heads,  that  meant  that  we  lay  buried  with  Him,  in  proof  that  our 
death  to  sin,  like  His  death,  was  real.  But  this  carries  with  it  the 
third  step  in  the  process.  As  Christ  was  raised  from  among  the 
dead  by  a  majestic  exercise  of  Divine  power,  so  we  also  must  from 
henceforth  conduct  ourselves  as  men  in  whom  has  been  implanted 
a  new  principle  of  life. 

•For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  join  with  Christ  in 
one  thing  and  not  join  with  Him  in  another.  If,  in  undergoing 
a  death  like  His,  we  are  become  one  with  Christ  as  the  graft 
becomes  one  with  the  tree  into  which  it  grows,  we  must  also  be 
one  with  Him  by  undergoing  a  resurrection  like  His,  i.  e.  at  once 
a  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  resurrection.  4  For  it  is  matter  of 
experience  that  our  Old  Self — what  we  were  before  we  became 
Christians — was  nailed  to  the  Cross  with  Christ  in  our  baptism : 
it  was  killed  by  a  process  so  like  the  Death  of  Christ  and  so 
wrought  in  conjunction  with  Him  that  it  too  may  share  in  the 
name  and  associations  of  His  Crucifixion.  And  the  object  of 
this  crucifixion  of  our  Old  Self  was  that  the  bodily  sensual  part  of 
as,  prolific  home  and  haunt  of  sin,  might  be  so  paralyzed  and 
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disabled  as  henceforth  to  set  us  free  from  the  service  of  Sin.  1  For 
just  as  no  legal  claim  can  be  made  upon  the  dead,  so  one  who  is 
(ethically)  dead  is  certified  'Not  Guilty*  and  exempt  from  all  the 
claims  that  Sin  could  make  upon  him. 

*  But  is  this  all?  Are  we  to  stop  at  the  death  to  sin?  No; 
there  is  another  side  to  the  process.  If,  when  we  became  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  died  with  Christ  (morally  and  spiritually),  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  (physically,  as  well  as  ethically  and 
spiritually):  9  because  we  know  for  a  fact  that  Christ  Himself,  now 
that  He  has  been  once  raised  from  the  dead,  will  not  have  the 
process  of  death  to  undergo  again.  Death  has  lost  its  hold  over 
Him  for  ever.  l*  For  He  has  done  with  Death,  now  that  He  has 
done  once  for  all  with  Si  by  bringing  to  an  end  that  earthly 
state  which  alone  brought  Him  in  contact  with  it  Henceforth 
He  lives  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  God. 

u  In  like  manner  do  you  Christians  regard  yourselves  as  dead, 
inert  and  motionless  as  a  corpse,  in  aU  that  relates  to  sin,  but 
instinct  with  life  and  responding  in  every  nerve  to  those  Divine 
Halms  and  Divine  influences  under  which  you  have  been  brought 
by  your  union  with  Jesus  Messiah. 

u  I  exhort  you  therefore  not  to  let  Sin  exercise  its  tyranny  over 
this  frail  body  of  yours  by  giving  way  to  its  evil  passions.  u  Do 
not,  as  you  are  wont,  place  hand,  eye,  and  tongue,  as  weapons 
stained  with  unrighteousness,  at  the  service  of  Sin ;  but  dedicate 
yourselves  once  for  all,  like  men  who  have  left  the  ranks  of  the 
dead  and  breathe  a  new  spiritual  life,  to  God ;  let  hand,  eye,  and 
tongue  be  weapons  of  righteous  temper  for  Him  to  wield.  liYou 
may  rest  assured  that  in  so  doing  Sin  will  have  no  claims  or 
power  over  you,  for  you  have  left  the  rfgim*  of  Law  (which,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  is  a  stronghold  of  Sin)  for  that  of  Grace. 

L  The  fact  that  he  has  just  been  insisting  on  the  function  of  sin 
to  act  as  a  provocative  of  Divine  grace  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle  the  accusation  brought  against  himself  of  saying  *  Let  us 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come  ’  (iii.  8).  He  is  conscious  that  his 
own  teaching,  if  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  ojen  to  this 
charge  ;  and  he  states  it  in  terms  which  are  not  exactly  those  which 
would  be  used  by  bis  adversaries  but  such  as  might  seem  to 
express  the  one-sided  development  of  his  own  thought.  Of  course 
he  does  not  allow  the  consequence  for  a  moment ;  he  repudiates 
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it  however  not  by  proving  a  non  sequitur ,  bat  by  showing  how  this 
train  of  thought  is  crossed  by  another,  even  more  fundamental 
He  is  thus  led  to  bring  up  the  second  of  his  great  p>ivot:doftrines, 
the  Mystical  Union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  datinjg  npm  his 
Baptism.  Here  we  have  another  of  those  great  eleihfental  Ibices  in 
the  Christian  Life  which  effectually  prevents  any  antinbmiaii:  con¬ 
clusion  such  as  might  seem  to  be  drawn  from  different  premises. 
St.  Paul  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  force  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Christian  is  related  to  it 

The  various  readings  in  this  chapter  are  unimportant  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  should  read  Impivtap tr  for  lmpmvp*r  in  ver.  1 ;  (rjaopt* 
and  not  ftawfitv  in  ver.  a  ;  and  that  7$  Kvpty  should  be  omitted  at  the 
end  of  ver.  n.  In  that  verse  the  true  position  of  c lira*  is  after  imurmk 
(N*BC,  Cyr.-Alex.  Jo.-Damasc.) :  some  inferior  authorities  place  it  after 
vttcpov*  piv :  the  Western  text  (A  D  E  F  G,  Text ;  cl  also  Peso.  Boh.  Arm. 
Aeth.)  omits  it  altogether. 

2.  oitikcs  dvcOdvopcv.  Naturally  the  relative  of  quality  :  ‘  we, 
being  what  we  are,  men  who  died  (in  our  baptism)  to  sin/  Arc. 

8.  ^  dyKociTt :  ‘  Can  you  deny  this,  or  is.  it  possible  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  all  that  your  baptism  involves  ? '  St.  Paul  does  not 
like  to  assume  that  his  readers  are  ignorant  of  that  which  is  to  him 
so  fundamental.  The  deep  significance  of  Baptism  was  universally 
recognized ;  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  other  teachfer  would 
have  expressed  that  significance  in  the  profound  and '  original 
argument  which  follows. 

ipawrCaBrj/ity  els  Xpurrdv  ’irjffouK :  ‘  were  baptized  unto  union 
with'  (not  merely  ‘obedience  to')  ‘Christ'  The  act  of  baptism 
was  an  act  of  incorporation  into  Christ.  Comp.  esp.  Gal  iii.  37 

Saoi  yap  tit  Xpicrrov  i^atrri<r&rjrtf  Xpicrrbv  ivtivaatrOt. 

This  conception  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  passage.  All  the 
consequences  which  St.  Paul  draws  follow  from  this  union,  incor¬ 
poration,  identification  of  the  Christian  with  Christ.  On  the  origin 
of  the  conception,  see  below. 

els  T&V  Odvavov  adrou  ipairriaftqpcK.  This  points  back  to  antBavofitw 
above.  The  central  point  in  the  passage  is  death.  The  Christian 
dies  because  Christ  died,  and  he  is  enabled  to  realize  His  death 
through  his  union  with  Christ. 

But  why  is  baptism  said  to  be  specially  ‘  into  Christ’s  death  *  ? 
The  reason  is  because  it  is  owing  primarily  to  the  Death  of  Christ 
that  the  condition  into  which  the  Christian  enters  at  his  baptism 
is  such  a  changed  condition.  We  have  seen  that  St  Paul  does 
ascribe  to  that  Death  a  true  objective  efficacy  in  removing  the 
barrier  which  sin  has  placed  between  God  and  man.  Hence,  as 
it  is  Baptism  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian,  so  is  it  the  Death 
of  Christ  which  wins  for  the  Christian  his  special  immunities 
and  privileges.  The  sprinkling  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  seals  that 
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covenant  with  Hb  People  to  which  Baptism  admits  them.  Bat  this 
is  only  the  first  step  :  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Death 
of  Christ  has  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  side  for  the 
believer* 

4*  rarer.  A  strong  majority  of  the  best 

scholars  (Mey>W.  Gif,  Lips*  Oltr.  Go.)  would  connect  th  t&v 
Bdstarav  with  m-  3tnrrt<rparar  and  not  with  ovrorii^p*?,  because  of 
(i)  «if  t .  &mr<  avr*  just  before ;  (ii)  a  certain  incongruity  in 

the  connexion  of  cmr*™#.  with  riv  to*  Bam™*  :  death  precedes  burial 
and  is  not  a  result  or  object  of  it  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
reasoning  is  decisive,  (i)  St.  Paul  does  not  avoid  these  ambiguous 
constructions,  as  may  be  seen  by  iii.  35  nptUthrv  ,  ,  ,  flic  d}*  wiVrtwc 
tV  f*  otVov  mpart,  where  fV  rw  qvtov  mpan  goes  with  wpoftfrra  and 
not  with  & d  rij*  jri'jTf iiir.  (ii)  The  ideas  of  4  burial 1  and  *  death  *  are 
so  closely  associated  that  they  may  be  treated  as  correlative  to  each 
Other — burial  is  only  death  sealed  and  made  certain.  *  Our  baptism 
was  a  sort  of  funeral ;  a  solemn  act  of  consigning  us  to  that  death 
of  Christ  in  which  we  are  made  one  with  Him/  Va.  (iii)  There  is 
a  special  reason  for  saying  here  not  1  we  were  buried  into  burial/ 
but  *  we  were  buried  into  death/  because  *  death'  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  passage,  and  the  word  would  come  in  appropriately  to 
mark  the  transition  from  Christ  to  the  Christian.  Still  thes^  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  amount  to  proof  that  the  second  connexion  is  right, 
and  it  is  perhaps  best  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  authority.  For  the 
idea  compare  esp,  CoL  ii.  1  2  tfiwra^timr  aurw  fV  fiatn-lapan  iw  » 

mm  imifympBtjn. 

tU  to*  Idittror  is  best  taken  as  =  into  that  death  (of  His)/  the 
death  just  mentioned :  so  Oltr.  Gif.  Va,  Mou.v  but  not  Mey.-W, 
Go,*  who  prefer  the  sense  1  into  death  *  (in  the  abstract).  In  any 
case  there  is  a  stress  on  the  idea  of  death  ;  but  the  clause  and  the 
verse  which  follow  will  show  that  St.  Paul  does  not  yet  detach  the 
death  of  the  Christian  from  the  death  of  Christ. 

&ik  rijs  vo5  iraxpos  :  Aofei  here  practically  =  'power  ’ ;  but 
it  la  power  viewed  externally  rather  than  internally ;  the  stress  is 
kid  not  so  much  on  the  inward  energy  as  on  the  signal  and 
glorious  manifestation*  Va*  compares  jo.  xL  40*  33*  where  'thou 
shah  see  the  glory  of  God 1  2=  *  thy  brother  shall  rise  again,*  See 
note  on  iii.  33. 

6*  "united  by  growth*;  the  word  exactly  expresses 

the  process  by  which  a  graft  becomes  united  with  the  life  of  a  tree. 
So  the  Christian  becomes  1  grafted  into  *  Christ.  For  the  metaphor 
WC  may  compare  xi.  ij  trv  &*  dypitkaior  w*  itmrrpiofyt  tV  ovratc,.  cot 
trvymai*m*6f  rtjt  pdjV/f  rij*  ntorrjros  rijr  Amor  lymv,  and  Tennyson’s 

*  grow  incorporate  into  thee/ 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  to  take  trip<pm  y*yoV  directly  with 
•Y  £****«*■-  or  whether  we  are  to  supply  ry  and  make 
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rf  SfioUtp.  dat  of  respect.  Probably  the  former,  as  being  simpler 
and  more  natural,  so  far  at  least  as  construction  is  concerned, 
though  no  doubt  there  is  an  ellipse  in  meaning  which  would  be 
more  exactly  represented  by  the  fuller  phrase.  Such  condensed 
and  strictly  speaking  inaccurate  expressions  are  common  in 
language  of  a  quasi-colloquial  kind.  St.  Paul  uses  these  freer 
modes  of  speech  and  is  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  formal 
literary  composition. 

6.  yu'ifcncoi'Tcs :  see  Sp.  Comm,  on  1  Cor.  viii.  1  (p.  299),  where 
yuwrro  as  contrasted  with  oida  is  explained  as  signifying  *  apprecia¬ 
tive  or  experimental  acquaintance/  A  slightly  different  explanation 
is  given  by  Gif.  ad  loc .,  ‘  noting  this/  as  of  the  idea  involved  in  the 
fact,  a  knowledge  which  results  from  the  exercise  of  understanding 

(wSf). 

6  irakcu&s  ayOpwiro? :  ‘our  old  self’;  cp.  esp.  Suicer,  This. 
L  352,  where  the  patristic  interpretations  are  collected  (9  nporipa 
wokiTcla  Theodrt ;  6  Hartywa  pivot  fit  os  Euthym.-Zig.,  &C.). 

This  phrase,  with  its  correlative  6  muvfa  &v0 pa/vos,  is  a  marked  link  of 
connexion  between  the  acknowledged  and  disputed  Epp.  (cf.  Eph.  ii  15 ; 
iv.  32,  34;  Col.  iii.  9).  The  coincidence  is  tne  more  remarkable  as  the 
phrase  would  hardly  come  into  use  until  great  stress  began  to  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  life,  and  may  be  a  coinage  of  St  Paul’s.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  6  tvrdi  dv$pemt  goes  tack  to  Plato  (Grm.- 
Thay.  a  v.  AvOpcawo t,  i.e.). 

<rwc<rravp<oST) :  cf.  GaL  ii  ao  X/x<rr$  <rw*(rrav paipai.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  thought  here  and  in  Imit.  Xti ’.  II.  xii.  3  *  Behold  1  in  the 
cross  all  doth  consist,  and  all  lieth  in  our  dying  thereon ;  for  there  is  no 
other  way  unto  life,  and  unto  true  inward  peace,  but  the  way  of  the  holy 
cross,  and  of  daily  mortification/  This  is  rather  the  'taking  up  the  cross’ 
of  the  Gospels,  which  is  a  daily  process.  St.  Paul  no  doubt  leaves  room  for 
such  a  process  (Col.  iii.  5,  Ac.)  ;  but  here  he  is  going  tack  to  that  which  is 
its  root,  the  one  decisive  ideal  act  which  he  regards  as  taking  place  in 
baptism :  in  this  the  more  gradual  lifelong  process  is  anticipated. 

KaTapyTjOj).  For  Korapyitv  see  on  iii  3.  The  word  is  appro¬ 
priately  used  in  this  connexion:  ‘that  the  body  of  sin  may  be 
paralyzed/  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  impotence  and 
inaction,  as  if  it  were  dead. 

a&fia  ttjs  dfsapTios :  the  body  of  which  sin  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  Parallel  phrases  are  vii.  24  rot)  o-wparos  ro€  favarov  rovrov : 
Phil.  iii.  21  oeopa  rrjs  rairuvaxrtajs  rjpcov  :  Col.  ii.  II  [cV  r§  ayrot- 
dwrtt]  rov  von paros  rrjs  ( rapris.  The  gen.  has  the  general  sense  of 
1  belonging  to/  but  acquires  a  special  shade  of  meaning  in  each 
case  from  the  context ;  1  the  body  which  is  given  over  to  death/ 
1  the  body  in  its  present  state  of  degradation/  ‘  the  body  which  is 
so  apt  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  own  carnal  impulses.’ 

Here  ri  aS>pa  rrjs  ipaprlas  must  be  taken  closely  together,  because 
it  is  not  the  body,  simply  as  such ,  which  is  to  be  killed,  but  the 
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body  as  the  seat  0/  sin .  This  is  to  be  killed,  so  that  Sin  may  lose 
its  slave. 

tou  pi|it4n  ftouXciW.  On  rov  with  inf.  as  expressing  purpose  see 
esp.  Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  34a. 

dftofmf :  hpapria,  as  throughout  this  passage,  is  personified  as 
a  hard  taskmaster:  see  the  longer  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

7.  8  Y&p  dwofarinr .  .  .  dfiaprias.  The  argument  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  so  that  6  dnoBasmv  must  be  taken 
in  the  widest  sense,  *  he  who  has  undergone  death  in  any  sense  of 
the  term' — physical  or  ethical.  The  primary  sense  is  however 
clearly  physical:  *  a  dead  man  has  his  quittance  from  any  claim 
that  Sin  can  make  against  him':  what  is  obviously  true  of  the 
physically  dead  is  inferentially  true  of  the  ethically  dead.  Comp. 
1  Pet.  iv.  1  in  6  iraSvv  aaptii  irtnavrcu  Apaprlas :  also  the  Rabbinical 
parallel  quoted  by  Delitzsch  ad  loc.  ‘  when  a  man  is  dead  he  is  free 
from  the  law  and  the  commandments/ 


Delitrsch  goes  so  far  ms  to  describe  the  idem  ms  mn  1  acknowledged  locus 
communis*  which  would  considerably  weaken  the  force  of  the  literary 
coincidence  between  the  two  Apostles. 

ScSutofarrai  dwd  ttjs  dpofmos.  The  sense  of  MiKalurcu  is  still 
forensic  :  ‘  is  declared  righteous,  acquitted  from  guilt/  The  idea  is 
that  of  a  master  claiming  legal  possession  of  a  slave  :  proof  being 
put  in  that  the  slave  is  dead,  the  verdict  must  needs  be  that  the 
claims  of  law  are  satisfied  and  that  he  is  no  longer  answerable ; 
Sin  loses  its  suit 

8.  ou[^<ropcr«  The  different  senses  of 4  life  *  and  ‘  death  '  always 
lie  near  together  with  St  Paul,  and  his  thought  glides  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  to  another  almost  imperceptibly ;  now  he 
lays  a  little  more  stress  on  the  physical  sense,  now  on  the  ethical ; 
at  one  moment  on  the  present  state  and  at  another  on  the  future. 
Here  and  in  ver.  9  the  future  eternal  life  is  most  prominent ;  but 
ver.  10  is  transitional,  and  in  ver.  n  we  are  back  again  at  the 
stand-point  of  the  present 

8.  If  the  Resurrection  opened  up  eternity  to  Christ  it  will  do 
so  also  to  the  Christian. 

Still  the  idea  of  master  and  slave  or  vassal.  Death 
loses  its  dominium  over  Christ  altogether.  That  which  gave  Death 
its  hold  upon  Him  was  sin,  the  human  sin  with  which  He  was 
brought  in  contact  by  His  Incarnation.  The  connexion  was 
severed  once  for  all  by  Death,  which  set  Him  free  for  ever. 

10.  8  y dp  bwidav*.  The  whole  clause  forms  a  kind  of  cognate 
accus.  after  the  second  diriOav tv  (Win.  §  xxiv.  4,  p.  209  E.  T.); 
Euthym.-Zig.  paraphrases  r 6p  Bavorov  iw  airi&avt  bid  tijv  dpapriao 
mriBam  rrjo  i^uripav,  where  however  rjj  apapriq,  is  not  rightly  repre¬ 
sented  by  &A  rrjr  dfsapria*. 
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rjj  dftapTi^  dir /Oarer.  In  what  sense  did  Christ  die  to  sin  F 
The  phrase  seems  to  point  back  to  ver.  7  above :  Sin  ceased  to 
have  any  claim  upon  Him.  But  how  could  Sin  have  a  claim  upon 
Him  4  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  sin  ’  (a  Cor*  v.  21)?  The 
same  verse  which  tells  us  this  supplies  the  answer :  t6p  m  yUm 
Afiapriaw  xmip  fjfu»p  dpaprlap  fwoirjacp, 4  the  Sinless  One  for  our  sake 
was  treated  as  if  He  were  sinful/  The  sin  which  hung  about  Him 
and  wreaked  its  effects  upon  Him  was  not  His  but  ours  (cp.  1  Pet. 

ii.  22,  24).  It  was  in  His  Death  that  this  pressure  of  human  sin 
culminated ;  but  it  was  also  in  His  Death  that  it  came  to  an  end, 
decisively  and  for  ever. 

tyrfiraf.  The  decisiveness  of  the  Death  of  Christ  is  specially 
insisted  upon  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews.  This  is  the  great  point  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Levitical  sacrifices :  they  did  and  it  did  not  need  to 
be  repeated  (c£  Heb.  vii  27 ;  ix.  12,  26,  28;  x.  10 ;  also  1  Pet 

iii.  18). 

tjj  t»  6cw.  Christ  died  for  (in  relation  to)  Sin,  and  lives  hence¬ 
forth  for  God.  The  old  chain  which  by  binding  Him  to  sin  made 
Him  also  liable  to  death,  is  broken.  No  other  power  Kvpuvti  avrov 
but  God. 

This  phrase  Q  r<p  naturally  suggests  *  the  moral 9  application 
to  the  believer. 

11.  Xoyij«a0«  lauroife.  The  man  and  his  *  self*  are  distinguished. 
The  4  self '  is  not  the  4  whole  self/  but  only  that  part  of  the  man 
which  lay  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  [It  will  help  us  to  bear  this 
in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  the  next  chapter.]  This  part  of 
the  man  is  dead,  so  that  sin  has  lost  its  slave  and  is  balked  of  its 
prey ;  but  his  true  self  is  alive,  and  alive  for  God ,  through  its 
union  with  the  risen  Christ,  who  also  lives  only  for  God. 

Xoy i£«a0«  :  not  indie,  (as  Beng.  Lips.)  but  imper.,  preparing  the 
way,  after  St.  Paul’s  manner,  for  the  direct  exhortation  of  the  next 
paragraph. 

iv  XpicrTw  ’IrjcroS.  This  phrase  is  the  summary  expression  of 
the  doctrine  which  underlies  the  whole  of  this  section  and  forms,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  St.  Paul's  theology.  The 
chief  points  seem  to  be  these.  (1)  The  relation  is  conceived  as 
a  local  relation.  The  Christian  has  his  being  4  in  *  Christ,  as 
living  creatures  1  in  *  the  air,  as  fish  4  in  *  the  water,  as  plants  4  in  ’ 
the  earth  (Deissmann,  p.  84  ;  see  below|.  (2)  The  order  of  the 
words  is  invariably  «V  Xpiory  *ii;o-ou,  not  «V  Ti/o-oi)  Xpi<n-$  (Deissmann, 
p.  88  ;  cp.  also  Haussleiter,  as  referred  to  on  p.  86  sup.).  We  find 
however  ’Iijtrot)  in  Eph.  iv.  21,  but  not  in  the  same  strict 

application.  (3)  In  agreement  with  the  regular  usage  of  the  words 
in  this  order  #V  Xp.  *l.  always  relates  to  the  glorified  Christ  regarded 
as  TrvtvpLa,  not  to  the  historical  Christ.  (4)  The  corresponding 
expression  Xpioros  Iv  tivi  is  best  explained  by  the  same  analogy  of 
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*  the  Air/  Man  lives  and  breathes  1  in  the  air/  and  the  air  is  also 
4  in  the  man  '  (Deissmarm,  p.  92). 

Dehunsfin’*  monograph  is  entitled  Dit  w  tu  testa  men  flic  he  Fvrmel  in 
Ckritfa J tm,  Marburg,  189?.  It  b  a  careful  and  methodical  invest igation  ol 
the  tulject,  somewhat  too  rigorous  in  pressing  all  examples  of  the  use  into 
the  same  mould,  and  rather  inclined  to  realistic  modes  of  conception.  A  very 
interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Herr  Deissmann 
re^rds  it  ms  a  creation  -  and  naturally  as  one  of  the  most  Original  creations — 
of  St  Paul.  And  it  ii  erne  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
A 1  proxiinations  however  are  found  more  or  less  sporadically,  in  t  St  Peter 
Cm.  16  *  r,  jo,  14;  always  in  the  correct  text  kv  Xpiu-r^),  in  the  Acts  (hr.  a 
i *  Ty  Iqtfov:  9,  lo  la  6* tUftan  X/»?TittS ;  J  l ;  Xiii,  59  ruvrfr  war 

&  wtff rtwuw  jHucuourat),  and  in  fall  volume  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (lv  ipot, 
4r  ipnt  jo.  vl  f6;  xlv.  20,  30;  av.  j-j;  xvi.  33;  xvii,  31),  in  the 
First  Epbtle  of  St  John  (I*  ofr$,  4a  vf£  tfrm,  pivuv  lu  5,  6,  8,  14,  37, 
sS  ;  UL  6,  14;  v  11,  30 ;  w  vi6y  v,  1 i),  and  also  fa  the  Apocalypse 
(|p  *trjvov  i ,  9  *  lv  Kvfxip  xiv.  13),  Besides  the  N,  T.  there  are  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  whose  usage  should  be  investigated  with  referent*  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  directly  traceable  to  St.  Paul  *,  The  phrase  4v  ’liprov 

occurs  in  1  Clem,  sxxiL  4 ;  xxxviii.  I ;  Jgn.  Eph.  i.  r ;  Trail  ix,  a  ;  A1#**. 
Li;  lb  a.  The  commoner  phrases  are  iv  XptfTTw  in  Clem.  Rom.  and  Ir 
Tqffwr  Xpietfi  which  is  frequent  in  Ignat.  The  distinction  between  I*  Tlt}aw 
Xp>o*$  and  ir  Xpi<n$>  'fanov  is  by  this  time  obliterated.  In  view  of  these 
phenomena  and  the  usage  of  N.  T.  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  all  can  be 
acct^nnted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  phrase  originates  entirely  with 
SL  FauL  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  Evv.  Synopt,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  suggestion  came  in  some  way  ultimately  from  our  Lord  Himself. 
This  would  not  be  the  only  instance  of  an  idea  which  caught  the  attention  of 
but  few  of  the  tint  disciples  but  was  destined  afterwards  to  wider  acceptance 
and  expansion . 

12.  PaaiXtuirw:  cf.  v,  21  of  Sin ;  v,  14,  17  of  Death. 

With  this  verse  comp.  Philo,  D*  Gigmnt.  7  (Mang.  L  366)  Aln<#  $4 
datPv«ng>iMruirqf  fAiyurrow  1)  irn p£  aoi  v^i  a  tip*  a  oUtiwvtt, 

la  Observe  the  change  of  tense :  irapiordvert,  1  go  on  yielding,1 
by  the  weakness  which  succumbs  to  temptation  whenever  it  presses ; 
rapaurqaaTt,  *  dedicate  by  one  decisive  act,  one  resolute  effort/ 
Q«Xa :  ‘weapons'  (cf,  esp.  Rom.  xiii.  12;  3  Cor,  vL  7;  x.  4). 
d\-far  and  &i*ai<xjxvT)t  are  gen,  quali fain.  For  a  like  military 

metaphor  more  fully  worked  out  comp.  Epb.  vi.  11-17. 

14.  dpaprCa  yap.  You  are  not,  as  you  used  to  be,  constantly 
harassed  by  the  assaults  of  sin,  aggravated  to  your  consciences  by 
the  prohibitions  of  Law.  The  fuller  explanation  of  this  aggravating 
effect  of  Law  is  coming  in  what  follows,  esp.  in  ch,  vii ;  and  it  is 
just  like  St.  Paul  to  ‘set  up  a  finger-post,' pointing  to  the  course  his 
argument  is  to  take,  in  the  last  clause  of  a  paragraph.  It  is  like 


*  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  question  doe*  not  appear  to  be  touched  either 
by  Bp.  Ligbtfoot  or  by  Gebhxrdt  and  HarnacL  There  is  more  to  the  point  in 
the  i*£j ellcnt  monograph  on  Ignatiu*  by  Von  der  Goltx  in  7k*f#  u  Untan 
ui  3,  but  the  particular  group  of  phraxea  ip  not  directly  treated, 
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him  too  to  go  of!  at  the  word  wf/io*  into  a  digression,  returning  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  chapter  opened,  and  looking  at  it  from 
another  side. 

The  Doctrine  of  Mystical  Union  with  Christ 

How  did  St  Paul  arrive  at  this  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Union? 
Doubtless  by  the  guiding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  that  guiding,  as 
it  usually  does,  operated  through  natural  and  human  channels. 
The  channel  in  this  instance  would  seem  to  be  psychological.  The 
basis  of  the  doctrine  is  the  Apostle’s  own  experience.  His  conver¬ 
sion  was  an  intellectual  change,  but  it  was  also  something  much 
more.  It  was  an  intense  personal  apprehension  of  Christ,  as 
Master,  Redeemer  and  Lord  But  that  apprehension  was  so 
persistent  and  so  absorbing;  it  was  such  a  dominant  element  in 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  that  by  degrees  it  came  to  mean  little  less 
than  an  actual  identification  of  will.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  it  is  no  very  exceptional  thing  for  unity  of  purpose 
and  aim  so  to  spread  itself  over  the  character,  and  so  to  permeate 
thought  and  feeling,  that  those  who  are  joined  together  by  this 
invisible  and  spiritual  bond  seem  to  act  and  think  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  single  person  and  not  two.  But  we  can  understand  that  in 
St  Paul's  case  with  an  object  for  his  affections  so  exalted  as  Christ, 
and  with  influences  from  above  meeting  so  powerfully  the  upward 
motions  of  his  own  spirit,  the  process  of  identification  had  a  more 
than  common  strength  and  completeness.  It  was  accomplished  in 
that  sphere  of  spiritual  emotion  for  which  the  Apostle  possessed 
such  remarkable  gifts — gifts  which  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  as 
the  recipient  of  special  Divine  communications.  Hence  it  was  that 
there  grew  up  within  him  a  state  of  feeling  which  he  struggles  to 
express  and  succeeds  in  expressing  through  language  which  is 
practically  the  language  of  union.  Nothing  short  of  this  seemed  to 
do  justice  to  the  degree  of  that  identification  of  will  which  the 
Apostle  attained  to.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  one  with  Christ  And 
then  his  thoughts  were  so  concentrated  upon  the  culminating  acts 
in  the  Life  of  Christ — the  acts  which  were  in  a  special  sense  asso¬ 
ciated  with  man's  redemption — His  Death,  Burial  and  Resurrection 
— that  when  he  came  to  analyze  his  own  feelings,  and  to  dissect 
this  idea  of  oneness ,  it  was  natural  to  him  to  see  in  it  certain  stages, 
corresponding  to  those  great  acts  of  Christ,  to  see  in  it  something 
corresponding  to  death,  something  corresponding  to  burial  (which 
was  only  the  emphasizing  of  death),  and  something  corresponding 
to  resurrection. 

Here  there  came  in  to  help  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  Baptism.  An 
imagination  as  lively  as  St.  Paul's  soon  found  in  it  analogies  to  the 
same  process.  That  plunge  beneath  the  running  waters  was  like 
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a  death ;  the  moment's  pause  while  they  swept  on  overhead  was 
like  a  buna] ;  the  standing  erect  once  more  in  air  and  sunlight 
was  a  species  of  resurrection.  Nor  did  the  likeness  reside  only  in 
the  outward  rite,  it  eitended  to  its  inner  significance.  To  what  was 
it  that  the  Christian  died  t  He  died  to  his  old  self,  to  all  that  he 
had  been,  whether  as  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  he  became  a  Christian. 
To  what  did  he  rise  again  ?  Clearly  to  that  tttw  lift  to  which  the 
Christian  was  bound  over.  And  in  this  spiritual  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  the  great  moving  factor  was  that  one  fundamental  principle  of 
union  with  Christ,  identification  of  will  with  His.  It  was  this  which 
enabled  the  Christian  to  make  his  parting  with  the  past  and  embracing 
of  new  obligations  real. 

There  is  then,  it  will  be  seen,  a  meeting  and  coalescence  of 
a  number  of  diverse  trains  of  thought  in  this  most  pregnant 
doctrine.  On  the  side  of  Christ  there  is  first  the  loyal  acceptance 
of  Him  as  Messiah  and  Lord,  that  acceptance  giving  rise  to  an 
impulse  of  strong  adhesion,  and  the  adhesion  growing  into  an 
identification  of  will  and  purpose  which  is  not  wrongly  described 
as  union.  Further,  there  is  the  distributing  of  this  sense  of  union 
over  the  cardinal  acts  of  Christ’s  Death,  Burial  and  Resurrection. 
Then  on  the  side  of  the  man  there  is  his  formal  ratification  of  the 
process  by  the  undergoing  of  Baptism,  the  symbolism  of  which  all 
converges  to  the  same  end ;  and  there  is  his  practical  assumption 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  to  which  baptism  and  the  embracing 
of  Christianity  commit  him— the  breaking  with  his  tainted  past,  the 
entering  upon  a  new  and  regenerate  career  for  the  future. 

The  vocabulary  and  working  out  of  the  thought  in  St.  Paul  are 
his  own,  but  the  fundamental  conception  has  close  parallels  in  the 
writings  of  St  John  and  St.  Peter,  the  New  Birth  through  water 
and  Spirit  (John  in.  5),  the  being  begotten  again  of  incorruptible 
seed  (t  Pet*  i,  23),  the  comparison  of  baptism  to  the  ark  of  Noah 
(1  Pet  iii  20,  21)  in  St.  Peter;  and  there  is  a  certain  partial 
coincidence  even  in  the  oirfcw^fr  of  St  James  (Jas*  l  18). 

Il  is  the  great  merit  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  St.  Paul  and  Protestant  itmt 
whatever  its  delects  end  whatever  its  on e-sicl ed ness,  that  it  did  seise  with 
remarkable  force  and  freshness  00  this  part  of  St.  Pauls  teaching.  And  the 
ment  b  ill  the  grater  when  we  consider  how  rally  high  and  difficult  that 
teaching  ix  and  how  apt  it  ts  to  shoot  over  the  bead  of  reader  or  bearer. 
Matthew  Arnold  saw,  and  expressed  with  all  hb  own  lucidity,  the  foundation 
of  simple  psychological  fact  on  which  the  Apostle's  mystical  language  is 
hi^ed-  He  gives  to  it  the  name  of 1  faith,’  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  kind  of 
faith  which  he  recognizes.  Nor  is  he  wrong  in  giving  the  process  this  name, 
though,  as  it  happens,  St  Paul  has  not  m  yet  spoken  of  *  faith  ’  In  this  con- 
Deal  oil  and  does  not  so  speak  of  it  until  he  comes  to  Eph  iii.  1 7.  It  was 
really  faith*  the  living  apprehension  of  Christ,  which  lies  mi  the  bottom  of  all 
the  language  of  ideal iticat ion  and  union. 

*  If  ever  there  waa  a  case  in  which  the  wonder-working  power  of  attach¬ 
ment.  in  a  man  for  whom  the  moral  sympathies  and  the  desire  for  riguteou* 
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ness  were  mil-powerful,  might  employ  itself  and  work  its  wonders,  it  was 
here.  Paul  felt  this  power  penetrate  him ;  and  he  felt,  also,  how  by 
perfectly  identifying  himself  through  it  with  Christ,  and  in  no  other  way, 
could  he  ever  get  the  confidence  and  force  to  do  as  Christ  did.  He  thus 
found  a  point  in  which  the  mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world 
inside  him,  seemed  to  combine  for  his  salvation.  The  struggling  stream  of 
duty,  which  had  not  volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  suddenly 
reinforced  by  the  immense  tidal  wave  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  To  this 
new  and  potent  influence  Paul  gave  the  name  of  faith  *  (St.  Paul  and 
Protestantism,  p.  69  f.). 

*  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  presence  of  this  Pauline  conception  of  frith 
without  remarking  on  the  incomparable  power  of  edification  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evidence  of  that  piercing  practical  religious 
sense  which  we  have  attributed  to  Paul. . . .  The  elemental  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  will  and  conscious  activity,  which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and 
which  in  each  of  us  differs  immensely  in  force,  volume,  and  mode  of  mani¬ 
festation,  he  calls  into  full  play,  and  sets  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength  and 
in  all  its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned  by  him  to  this 
power:  to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law  of  the  flesh ,  to  live  with  Christ  to  the 
law  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  necrosis  (a  Cor.  iv.  10),  Paul's 
central  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  makes  his  profoundness  and  origin¬ 
ality.  . .  .  Those  multitudinous  motions  of  appetite  and  self-will  which 
reason  and  conscience  disapproved,  reason  ana  conscience  could  yet  not 
govern,  and  had  to  yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  drove 
Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well,  then,  how  did  Paul's  faith,  working  through 
love,  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled  him  to  reinforce  duty  by  affection.  In  the 
central  need  of  his  nature,  the  desire  to  govern  these  motions  of  unrighteous- 
neg,  it  enabled  him  to  say :  Die  to  them  /  Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in 
ClJnst,  said  Paul, — that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  himself  with  Christ  by 
attachment  so  that  he  enters  into  his  feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,—  he  is 
a  new  creature;  he  can  do,  and  does,  what  Christ  did.  First,  he  suffers 
with  him.  Christ,  throughout  His  life  and  in  His  death,  presented  His  body 
a  living  sacrifice  to  God ;  every  self-willed  impulse,  blindly  trying  to  assert 
itself  without  respect  of  the  universal  order,  he  died  to.  You,  says  Paul  to 
his  disciple,  are  to  do  the  same.  ...  If  you  cannot,  your  attachment,  your 
faith,  must  be  one  that  goes  but  a  very  little  way.  In  an  ordinary  human 
attachment,  out  of  love  to  a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to 
a  child,  you  can  suppress  auite  easily,  because  by  sympathy  you  become  one 
with  them  and  their  feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness  which 
happens  to  conflict  with  them,  and  which  hitherto  you  have  obeyed.  All 
impulses  of  selfishness  conflict  with  Christ's  feelings,  He  showed  it  by  dying 
to  them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  Him  by  faith  and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to 
them  also.  Then,  secondly,  if  you  thus  die  with  Him,  you  become  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  Him.  . .  .  You  rise  with 
Him  to  that  harmonious  conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal  order,  that 
sense  of  pleasing  God  who  trieth  the  hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and 
which  grows  more  and  more  till  it  becomes  glory’  (ibid.  pp.  75-78). 

Another  striking  presentation  of  the  thought  of  this  passage  will  be  found 
in  a  lay  sermon,  The  Witness  of  God,  by  the  philosopher,  T.  H.  Green 
(London,  1883 ;  also  in  Works).  Mr.  Green  was  as  far  removed  as  Matthew 
Arnold  from  conventional  theology,  and  there  are  traces  of  Hegelianism  in 
what  follows  for  which  allowance  should  be  made,  but  his  mind  had  a  natural 
affinity  for  this  side  of  St  Paul’s  teaching,  and  he  has  expressed  it  with  great 
force  and  moral  intensity.  To  this  the  brief  extracts  given  will  do  but 
imperfect  justice,  and  the  sermon  is  well  worth  reading  in  its  entirety. 

1  The  death  and  rising  again  of  the  Christ,  as  [St  Paul]  conceived  them. 
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were  not  separate  and  independent  events.  They  were  two  ridel  of  the  seme 
act— an  set  which  relatively  to  sin,  to  the  flesh,  to  the  old  mm,  to  all  which 
separates  from  God.  is  death ;  but  which,  just  for  that  reason,  is  the  birth  of 
a  new  life  relatively  to  God,  ■  - .  God  was  in  [Christ],  so  that  what  He  did, 
God  did.  A  death  unto  life,  a  life  out  of  death,  must  then  be  in  some  way 
the  essence  of  the  divine  nature— must  be  an  act  which,  though  exhibited 
once  for  all  in  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  waa  yet  eternal^ 
the  act  of  God  Himself*  For  that  very  reason*  however,  it  was  one  perpetu¬ 
ally  re-enacted,  and  to  be  re-enacted,  by  man.  If  Christ  died  for  all,  all  died 
in  Him:  all  were  buried  in  His  grave  to  be  all  made  alive  in  His  resur¬ 
rection  ..  .la  other  words,  lie  constitutes  in  us  a  new  intellectual  conscious- 
□esSfc  which  transforms  the  will  and  is  the  source  of  a  new  moral  life,' 
There  is  special  value  its  the  way  in  which  the  difference  is  brought  out 
between  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  individual  can  attain  by  his  own 
effort  and  one  in  which  the  change  is  wrought  from  without.  The  first 
1  would  be  a  self-renunciation  which  would  be  really  the  acme  of  self-seeking. 
On  the  other  band,  presented  as  the  continuous  act  of  God  Himself  as  the 
eternal  self- surrender  of  the  Divine  Son  to  the  Father,  it  is  for  us  and  may 
be  in  us,  but  U  not  of  ns.  Nay,  it  is  just  because  not  of  us,  that  it  may  hi 
in  us*  Because  It  U  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is  God's,  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  it  we  are  taken  out  of  ourselves,  we  slip  the  natural  man  and 
appropriate  that  mind  which  we  behold*  Constrained  by  God's  manifested 
k»c,  we  ©ease  to  be  our  own  that  Christ  may  become  ours*  (  Th*  IVittuu  <ij 
<**.  pp 

W  e  may  quote  lastly  an  estimate  of  the  Pauline  conception  In  the  history 
of  Religion.  ‘It  is  in  Christendom  that,  according  to  the  providence  of  God, 
this  power  has  been  exhibited  ;  not  indeed  either  adequately  or  exclusively, 
but  most  fully.  In  the  religion*  of  the  East,  the  idea  of  a  death  to  tlie 
fleshly  self  as  the  end  of  the  merely  human,  and  the  beginning  of  a  divine 
life,  has  not  been  wanting;  nor,  as  a  mere  idea,  has  it  been  very  different  from 
that  which  is  the  ground  of  Christianity.  But  there  it  has  never  been 
reaiixed  in  action,  cither  intellectually  or  morally*  The  Idea  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  sense  has  remained  abstract*  It  has  not  Issued  in  such  a  struggle 
with  the  superficial  view  of  things,  as  has  gradually  constituted  the  science 
of  Christendom*  In  like  manner  that  of  sell  renunciation  has  never  emerged 
from  the  esoteric  state.  It  has  had  no  outlet  into  the  life  of  charity.  Lot 
a  back- way  always  open  into  the  life  of  sensual  licence,  and  has  been  finally 
mfchanitcd  in  the  artificial  vacancy  of  the  dervish  or  fakir*  {ibid.  p.  si). 

One  of  the  service*  which  Mr.  Green's  lay  sermon  may  do  us  is  m  helping 
os  to  understand — -not  the  whole  but  part  of  the  remarkable  conception  of 

*  The  Way  *  in  Dr  Hort's  posthumous  7  he  Way,  the  Truik,  and  th«  Lift 
(Cambridge  and  London,  1893),  When  it  is  contended,  *  first  that  the  whole 
seeming  maze  of  history  in  nature  and  man,  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the 
world  in  progress,  has  running  through  it  one  supreme  dominating  Way; 
and  second,  that  He  who  on  earth  was  called  Jesus  the  Nazarcne  it  that 
Way  *  { /'ll  ffiy,  &c*  p,  ao  f,),  we  can  hardly  be  wrong,  though  the  point 
might  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly,  in  seeking  a  scriptural  illusir.it ion 
in  St-  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
These  to  him  are  not  merely  isolated  historical  event*  which  took  place  once 
for  all  in  the  past.  They  did  so  take  place,  and  their  historical  reality,  as 
well  as  their  direct  significance  in  the  Redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ, 
must  be  insisted  upon*  But  they  are  more  than  this:  they  constitute  a  law, 
a  predisposed  pattern  or  plan,  which  other  human  lives  have  to  follow 

*  Death  unto  life,'  *  life  growing  out  of  death,*  is  the  inner  principle  or  secret, 
applied  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways,  but  running  through  the  history  0! 
most,  perhaps  all,  religious  aspiration  and  attainment.  Everywhere  th^re 
must  be  the  death  o f  an  old  self  and  the  birth  of  a  new.  It  must  be 
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admitted  that  the  group  of  conceptions  united  by  St.  Paul,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  yet  more  widely  extended  by  St  John,  is  difficult  to  grasp  intellectually, 
and  has  doubtless  been  acted  upon  m  many  a  simple  un speculative  life  in 
which  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  formulate  it  exactly  in  words.  But  the 
conception  belongs  to  the  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the  Gospel :  here, 
as  we  see  it  in  St  Paul,  it  bears  all  the  impress  of  his  intense  and  prophet¬ 
like  penetration :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising 
a  stronger  and  more  dominating  influence  on  the  Christian  consciousness 
than  it  has  done.  This  must  be  our  excuse  for  expanding  the  doctrine  at 
rather  considerable  length,  and  for  invoking  the  assistance  of  those  who,  just 
by  their  detachment  from  ordinary  and  traditional  Christianity,  have  brought 
to  bear  a  freshness  of  insight  in  certain  directions  which  has  led  them,  if  not 
exactly  to  discoveries,  yet  to  new  and  vivid  realization  of  truths  which  to 
indolent  minds  are  obscured  by  their  very  familiarity. 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM  LAW  TO  GRACE. 

ANALOGY  OF  SLAVERY. 

VI.  15-23.  Take  an  illustration  from  common  life — the 
condition  of  slavery.  The  Christian  was  a  slave  of  sin; 
his  business  was  uncleanness ;  his  wages ,  death.  But  he 
has  been  emancipated  from  this  service ,  only  to  enter  upon 
another — that  of  Righteousness. 

“Am  I  told  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our  liberty  as 
subjects  of  Grace  and  not  of  Law,  to  sin  ?  Impossible  I  M  Are 
you  not  aware  that  to  render  service  and  obedience  to  any  one  is 
to  be  the  slave  of  that  person  or  power  to  which  obedience  is 
rendered?  And  so  it  is  here.  You  are  either  slaves  of  Sin,  and 
the  end  before  you  death ;  or  you  are  true  to  your  rightful  Master, 
and  the  end  before  you  righteousness.  ITBut,  thank  God,  the 
time  is  past  when  you  were  slaves  of  Sin  ;  and  at  your  baptism  you 
gave  cordial  assent  to  that  standard  of  life  and  conduct  in  which 
you  were  first  instructed  and  to  the  guidance  of  which  you  were 
then  handed  over  by  your  teachers.  u  Thus  you  were  emancipated 
from  the  service  of  Sin,  and  were  transferred  to  the  service  of 
Righteousness. 

lf  I  am  using  a  figure  of  speech  taken  from  every-day  human 
relations.  If  ‘  servitude  ’  seems  a  poor  and  harsh  metaphor,  it  is 
one  which  the  remains  of  the  natural  man  that  still  cling  about  you 
will  at  least  permit  you  to  understand.  Yours  must  be  an  un¬ 
divided  service.  Devote  the  members  of  your  body  as  unreservedly 
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to  the  service  of  righteousness  for  progressive  consecration  to  God, 
as  you  once  devoted  them  to  Pagan  uncleanness  and  daily  increas¬ 
ing  licence*  14 1  exhort  you  to  this.  Why  ?  Because  while  you 
were  slaves  to  Sin*  you  were  freemen  in  regard  to  Righteousness, 
"  What  good  tnen  did  you  get  from  conduct  which  you  now  blush 
to  think  of?  Much  indeed!  For  the  goal  to  which  it  leads  h 
death*  n  But  now  that,  as  Christians,  you  are  emancipated  from 
Sin  and  enslaved  to  God,  you  have  something  to  show  for  your 
service — closer  and  fuller  consecration,  and  your  goat,  eternal  Life  l 
te  For  the  wages  which  Sin  pays  its  votaries  is  Death  ;  while  you 
receive — no  wages,  but  the  bountiful  gift  of  God,  the  eternal  Life, 
w  hich  is  ours  through  our  union  with  Jesus  Messiah,  our  Lord, 

15-23,  The  next  two  sections  (vl  15-23;  vti*  i-5)  might  be 
described  summarily  as  a  description  of  the  Christian's  release,  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  not  The  receiving  of  Christian  Baptism  was 
ft  great  dividing-line  across  a  man's  career.  In  it  he  entered  into 
ft  wholly  new  relation  of  self* identification  with  Christ  which  was 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences  looking  both  backwards  and 
forwards*  From  bis  sin-stained  past  he  was  cut  off  as  it  were  by 
death :  towards  the  future  he  turned  radiant  with  the  quickening 
influence  of  a  new  life*  St*  Paul  now  more  fully  expounds  the 
nature  of  the  change.  He  does  so  by  the  help  of  two  illustrations, 
one  from  the  state  of  slavery,  the  other  from  the  state  of  wedlock* 
Each  state  implied  certain  ties,  like  those  by  which  the  convert  to 
Christianity  was  bound  before  his  conversion.  But  the  cessation  of 
these  ties  does  not  cany  with  it  the  cessation  of  all  ties ;  it  only 
means  the  substitution  of  new  ties  for  the  old*  So  is  it  with  the 
slave,  who  is  emancipated  from  one  service  only  to  enter  upon 
another.  So  is  it  wfith  the  wife  who,  when  released  by  the  death  of 
one  husband,  is  free  to  marry  again*  In  the  remaining  verses  ol 
this  chapter  St  Paul  deals  with  the  case  of  Slavery.  Emancipation 
from  Sin  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  service  of  Righteousness. 

15,  The  Apostle  once  more  reverts  to  the  point  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  but  with  the  variation  that  the  incentive 
to  sin  is  no  longer  the  seeming  good  which  Sin  works  by  calling 
dow  n  grace,  but  the  freedom  of  the  state  of  grace  as  opposed  to  the 
strictness  of  the  Law.  St*  Paul's  reply  in  effect  is  that  Christian 
freedom  consists  not  in  freedom  to  sin  but  in  freedom  from  sin. 

i^QpTTjcr^iv  :  from  *  liitc  aof.  found  io  LXX  (Veitch,  [rreg, 

Vt*bif  p.  49).  Chiyt.  coJd.  Theodft.  ind  others,  with  jnimiiculc*,  <e«d 

13.  A  general  proposition  io  winch  our  Lord  Himself  had 
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appealed  in  ( No  man  can  serve  two  masters  ’  (Matt  vi.  94).  There 
are  still  nearer  parallels  in  John  viii.  34 ;  2  Pet  iL  19 :  passages 
however  which  do  not  so  much  prove  direct  dependence  on  St  Paul 
as  that  the  thought  was  ‘ in  the  air*  and  might  occur  to  more 
writers  than  one. 

4jroi . . .  :  these  disjunctives  state  a  dilemma  in  a  lively  and  emphatic 

way,  implying  that  one  limb  or  the  other  must  be  chosen  (Baumlein,  Ar- 
tihellekn t,  p.  344 ;  Kiihner,  Gram.  §  540.  5). 

17.  ct$  Sk  •  •  .  8i8axrj$ :  stands  for  [vjnptovo-art ]  rvwm  Maxes  *h 
bp  wapMBrjTM.  We  expect  rather  bs  vpiw  waptBoBrj :  it  seems  more 
natural  to  say  that  the  teaching  is  handed  over  to  the  persons 
taught  than  that  the  persons  taught  are  handed  over  to  the  teach¬ 
ing.  The  form  of  phrase  which  St  Paul  uses  however  expresses 
well  the  experience  of  Christian  converts.  Before  baptism  they 
underwent  a  course  of  simple  instruction,  like  that  in  the  *  Two 
Ways '  or  first  part  of  the  Didachi  (see  the  reff.  in  Hatch,  Hibberi 
Lectures ,  p.  314).  With  baptism  this  course  of  instruction  ceased, 
and  they  were  left  with  its  results  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
This  was  to  be  henceforth  their  standard  of  living. 

Tihrov  SiSaxTjs.  For  rvnos  see  the  note  on  ch.  v.  14*  The  third 
of  the  senses  there  given  (‘  pattern,'  ‘  exemplar,' ‘  standard ')  is  by 
far  the  most  usual  with  St  Paul,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
that  is  the  meaning  here.  So  among  the  ancients  Chrys.  (W*  &  4 
rvnos  rfjs  84 baffle}  opdS>s  {jjp  «cal  furb  noXtrcias  dpltmjs)  Euthym.-Zig. 
(fir  tv wor,  rjyavv  rov  KavSva  rat  bpov  rrjs  tvac&nvs  wokirtiasY  and 

among  modems  all  the  English  commentators  with  Oltr.  and  Lips. 
To  suppose,  as  some  leading  Continental  scholars  (De  W.  Mey.-W. 
Go.)  have  done,  that  some  special  ‘  type  of  doctrine/  whether 
Jewish-Christian  or  Pauline,  is  meant,  is  to  look  with  the  eyes  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  not  with  those  of  the  first  (cf.  Hort, 
Rom.  and  Eph .  p.  32  ‘Nothing  like  this  notion  of  a  plurality  of 
Christian  tvjto*  occurs  anywhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is 

quite  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  context '). 

19.  bvQp&mvov  X4ycd.  St.  Paul  uses  this  form  of  phrase  (cf. 
Gal.  iii.  15  Kara  avOpanow  Xry»)  where  he  wishes  to  apologize  for 
having  recourse  to  some  common  (or  as  he  would  have  called  it 
‘  carnal ')  illustration  to  express  spiritual  truths.  So  Chrys.  (first 
explanation)  top*\  fAeycv,  anb  avBpwmiwv  Xoyurpwv,  asro  rear  ip 
owrjdi  19  yipopivoip. 

8i4  boOiv ciar  tt)$  crapr^s.  Two  explanations  are  possible : 

(1)  *  because  of  the  moral  hindrances  which  prevent  the  practice  of 
Christianity'  (Chrys.  Theodrt.  Weiss  and  others);  (2)  ‘because 
of  the  difficulties  of  apprehension,  from  defective  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence,  which  prevent  the  understanding  of  its  deeper  truths '  (most 
moderns).  Clearly  this  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  In 
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any  case  the  clause  refers  to  what  has  gone  before,  not  (as  Orig, 
Chrys,,  Ac.)  to  what  follows. 

-  human  nature  in  its  weakness,  primarily  physical  and  moral,  bat 
•econdarily  intellectual.  It  j»  intellectual  weakness  in  so  far  as  this  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  mo  rah  bj  the  limitations  of  character  1  cf.  ffwuv  rd  1 igt 
+p4*ijfm  TTjt  capxlt  Rom,  viiL  5  f, ;  aard  aaprta  1  Cor.  i  *6.  The 

ide*  or  this  passage  is  similar  to  that  of  r  Cor,  UL  j  >dxa  Ip di  Mnoa,  ov 

cviri*  yap  i^vvaa&t . 

tq  Aaft^apcri^.  aKa&apaia  and  dwjfi/a  fitly  describe  the  characteristic 
features  of  Pagan  life  (cf,  l  34  fT.),  As  throughout  the  context  these 
forms  of  sin  are  personified;  they  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  man; 
and  fit  njv  awplar  describes  the  effect  of  that  mastery — 4  to  the 
practice  of  iniquity/  With  these  verses  (19-21)  compare  especially 
t  Pel.  iv.  1-5, 

«4f  4y tcurjidr.  Mey,  (but  not  Weiss)  Lips.  Oltr,  Go,  would  make 
dyuzffjtdf  here  practically  =  i  e,  not  so  much  the  process  of 

consecration  as  the  result  of  the  process.  There  is  certainly  this 
tendency  in  language ;  and  in  some  of  the  places  in  which  the  word 
Is  used  it  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  the  resulting  state  (e,  g.  t  Thess. 
iv,  4,  where  it  is  joined  with  rt^;  1  Tim,  ii.  15,  where  it  is  joined 
with  films  and  oydm?).  But  in  the  present  passage  the  word  may 
well  retain  its  proper  meaning  :  the  members  are  to  be  handed  over 
10  Righteousness  to  be  (gradually)  made  fit  for  God's  service,  not 
to  become  fit  all  at  once.  So  Weiss  Gif,  Va,  Mon.  (‘course  of 
purification1).  For  the  radical  meaning  see  the  note  on  aytat 
ch,  i,  7;  and  Dr,  A,  B,  Davidson,  Hebrnvst  p.  306 :  Aympfa  ^  1  the 
process  of  fitting  for  acceptable  worship;  a  sense  which  comes 
out  clearly  in  Heb.  xiL  14  *  ,  ,  ris»  dy* aaphv  off 

tyrro*  rnp  The  word  occurs  some  ten  times  (two  w.  ii) 

in  LXX  and  in  Pi.  Sol.  xvii,  33,  but  is  not  classical 

21,  it* a  o0k  ,  , .  IwwurxuVcadi  ;  Where  does  the  question  end  and 
the  answer  begin?  (t)  Most  English  commentators  and  aides 
(Treg,  WH,  RV.  as  well  as  Gif,  Va.)  carry  on  the  question  to 
In  that  case  ltd***  must  be  supplied  before  i<f>  -hi, 
and  its  omission  might  be  due  to  the  reflex  effect  of  Mm*  in  the 
sentence  following  (comp.  awodapdmf  iv  Z  mamxoptSa  vii*  6  below). 
There  would  then  be  a  common  enough  ellipse  before  r6  yap 
•What  fruit  had  ye  ,  , ,?  [None:]  for  the  end,'  Ac,  (a)  On  the 
other  hand  several  leading  Germans  (Tisefa,  Weiss  Lips.,  though 
not  Mey.)  pm  the  question  at  r 6t<$  and  make  *$’  oh  A iro^uwflt 
part  of  the  answer,  *  What  fruit  had  ye  then  ?  Things  [pleasures, 
gratifications  of  sense]  of  which  you  are  now  ashamed :  for  their 
end  it  death/  So,  loo,  Theod.-Mops,  (in  Cramer)  expressly:  kqt 

JpZry&t*  avayvwYiov  r&  rtva  oi/r  tapir  ow  $tx*T*  rdr«,  rfra  tata 
irfr*  aft  vvp  irrata  xv**  or^f.  Both  interpretations  are 
possible,  but  the  f  ormer,  as  it  would  seem,  is  more  simple  and  natural 
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(Gif.).  When  two  phrases  link  together  so  easily  as  ty*  <&  Amur*, 
with  what  precedes,  it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  them  except  for 
strong  reasons ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for 
distinguishing  between  near  consequences  and  remote. 

rd  ydp:  r*  fdr  ydp  K°BD*EFG.  There  is  the  usual  ambiguity  of 
readings  in  which  B  alone  joins  the  Western  authorities.  The  probability  is 
that  the  reading  belongs  to  the  Western  element  in  B,  and  that  jrir  was 
introduced  through  erroneous  antithesis  to  rwl  SI. 

S3.  6t|r6mo.  From  a  root  *«*-  we  get  tofw,  tyor,  4 cooked*  meat,  fish,  Ac. 
as  contrasted  with  bread.  Hence  the  compound  hpwtov  (Javiofuu,  *  to  boy  r)  — 
(i)  provision-money,  ration-money,  or  the  rations  in  kind  given  to  troops; 
(a)  in  a  more  general  sense,  *  wages.'  The  word  is  said  to  have  come  in 
with  Menander :  it  is  proscribed  by  the  Attidsts,  but  found  freely  in  Polybius, 
i  Macc.  Ac.  (Stun,  Dial.  Mood.  p.  187). 

Xdpurpo.  Tertullian,  with  his  usual  picturesque  boldness,  translates  this  by 
donativum  (Dt r  Res.  Cam.  c.  47  Stipsnaia  mim  delinqumtuu  mars,  donattvmm 
auUm  dei  vita  aetema).  It  is  not  probable  that  St.  Paul  had  this  particular 
antithesis  in  his  mind,  though  no  doubt  he  intends  to  contrast  tydvia  and 
Xd/aa/io. 


THB  TRANSITION  FROM  LAW  TO  GRAOB. 

ANALOGY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

VII.  1-6.  Take  another  illustration  from  the  Law  of 
Marriage .  The  Marriage  Law  only  binds  a  woman  while 
her  husband  lives .  So  with  the  Christian.  He  was  wedded , 
as  it  were ,  to  his  old  sinful  state  ;  and  all  that  time  he  was 
subject  to  the  law  applicable  to  that  state \  But  this  old  life 
of  his  was  killed  through  his  identification  with  the  death  of 
Christ;  so  as  to  set  him  free  to  contract  a  new  marriage — 
with  Christ ,  no  longer  dead  but  risen :  and  the  fruit  of  that 
marriage  should  be  a  new  life  quickened  by  the  Spirit. 

1 1  say  that  you  are  free  from  the  Law  of  Moses  and  from  Sin. 
You  will  see  how :  unless  you  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  fact  which 
your  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  Law  will  readily  suggest  to 
you,  that  Law,  for  the  man  who  comes  under  it,  is  only  in  force 
during  his  lifetime.  *Thus  for  instance  a  woman  in  wedlock  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  desert  her  living  husband.  But  if  her  husband 
should  die,  she  is  absolved  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute  '  Of 
the  Husband/  8  Hence  while  her  husband  is  alive,  she  will  be 
6iyled  'an  adulteress'  if  she  marry  another  man:  but  if  her 
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husband  die,  she  is  free  from  that  statute,  so  that  no  one  can  call 
her  an  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man. 

4  We  may  apply  this  in  an  allegory,  in  which  the  wife  is  the 
Christian's  ‘self'  or  ‘ego’;  the  first  husband,  his  old  unregenerate 
state,  burdened  with  all  the  penalties  attaching  to  it. 

You  then,  my  brethren  in  Christ,  had  this  old  state  killed  in  you 
— brought  to  an  abrupt  and  violent  end — by  your  identification 
with  the  crucified  Christ,  whose  death  you  reproduce  spiritually. 
And  this  death  of  your  old  self  left  you  free  to  enter  upon  a  new 
marriage  with  the  same  Christ,  who  triumphed  over  death — 
a  triumph  in  which  you  too  share — that  in  union  with  Him  you, 
and  indeed  all  of  us  Christians,  may  be  fruitful  in  good  works,  to 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  1  Our  new  marriage  must  be  fruitful, 
as  our  old  marriage  was.  When  we  had  nothing  better  to  guide 
us  than  this  frail  humanity  of  ours,  so  liable  to  temptation,  at  that 
time  too  a  process  of  generation  was  going  on.  The  impressions 
af  sense,  suggestive  of  sin,  stimulated  into  perverse  activity  by  their 
legal  prohibition,  kept  plying  this  bodily  organism  of  ours  in  such 
a  way  as  to  engender  acts  that  only  went  to  swell  the  gamers  of 
Death.  •  But  now  all  that  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  Law  and 
the  state  of  sin  are  so  inextricably  linked  together,  that  in  dying,  at 
our  baptism,  a  moral  death,  to  that  old  state  of  sin  we  were  absolved 
or  discharged  from  the  Law,  which  used  to  hold  us  prisoners  under 
the  penalties  to  which  sin  laid  us  open.  And  through  this  discharge 
we  are  enabled  to  serve  God  in  a  new  state,  the  ruling  principle  of 
which  is  Spirit,  in  place  of  that  old  state,  presided  over  by  Written 
Law. 

1-6.  The  text  of  this  section — and  indeed  of  the  whole  chapter 
— is  still,  ‘Ye  are  not  under  Law,  but  under  Grace';  and  the 
Apostle  brings  forward  another  illustration  to  show  how  die  transi¬ 
tion  from  Law  to  Grace  has  been  effected,  and  what  should  be  its 
consequences. 

In  the  working  out  of  this  illustration  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  intricacy,  due  to  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  stand-point  in  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph.  The  Apostle  begins  by  showing  how 
with  the  death  of  her  husband  the  law  which  binds  a  married 
woman  becomes  a  dead  letter.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  the 
application,  not  *  The  Law  is  dead  to  you,'  but 1  You  are  dead  to 
the  Law' — which  looks  like  a  change  of  position,  though  a 
legitimate  one. 
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Gif.  however  may  be  right  in  explaining  the  transition  rather 
differently,  viz.  by  means  of  the  ndkcubs  foOpwirot  of  ch.  vi.  6.  The 
*  self'  of  the  man  is  double ;  there  is  an 1  old  self'  and  a  ‘  new  self'; 
or  rather  the  'self'  remains  the  same  throughout,  but  it  passes 
through  different  states,  or  phases.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall 
find  the  metaphor  work  out  consistently. 

The  Wife  =  the  true  self,  or  ego,  which  is  permanent  through 
all  change. 

The  (first)  Husband  =  the  old  state  before  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

The  'law  of  the  husband'  =  the  law  which  condemned  that  old 
state. 

The  new  Marriage  =  the  union  upon  which  the  convert  enters 
with  Christ. 

The  crucial  phrase  is  Iptls  fSavarcodrjrt  in  ver.  4.  According  to 
the  way  in  which  we  explain  this  will  be  our  explanation  of  the 
whole  passage.  See  the  note  ad  loc. 

There  is  yet  another  train  of  thought  which  comes  in  with 
w.  4-6.  The  idea  of  marriage  naturally  suggests  the  offspring  of 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  the  fruit  of  his  union  with 
Christ  is  a  holy  life. 

1.  *H  Ayi'ociTt :  surely  you  know  this — that  the  regime  of  Law 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  Grace  has  superseded  itl  Or  do  you 
require  to  be  told  that  death  closes  all  accounts,  and  tnerefore  that 
the  state  of  things  to  which  Law  belongs  ceased  through  the  death 
of  the  Christian  with  Christ — that  mystical  death  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter?' 

yu'cSoxouoi  y&p  vAjjlok  XaXw:  ‘  I  speak  *  (lit  '  am  talking ’)  'to  men 
acquainted  with  Law.'  At  once  the  absence  of  the  article  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  go  to  show  that  what  is  meant  here  is  not 
Roman  Law  (Weiss),  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  would  possess  any  detailed  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  Law  of 
Moses  more  particularly  considered  (Lips.^,  but  a  general  principle 
of  all  Law ;  an  obvious  axiom  of  political  justice — that  death  clears 
all  scores,  and  that  a  dead  man  can  no  longer  be  prosecuted  or 
punished  (cf.  Hort,  Rom .  and  Eph.  p.  24). 

2.  ^  yip  tfirai'Spos  ywn^ :  [‘  the  truth  of  this  may  be  proved  by 
a  case  in  point.]  For  a  woman  in  the  state  of  wedlock  is  bound 
by  law  to  her  living  husband.'  vn cutipos :  a  classical  word,  found 
in  LXX. 

Kar^pytjTai :  ‘is  completely  (perf.)  absolved  or  discharged' (lit 
'  nullified '  or  ‘  annulled,'  her  status  as  a  wife  is  abolished).  The 
two  correlative  phrases  are  treated  by  St.  Paul  as  practically 
convertible :  ‘  the  woman  is  annulled  from  the  law,'  and  ‘  the  law 
is  annulled  to  the  woman.’  For  Karapytlv  see  on  iii.  3. 
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dv&  tou  vdpou  tow  AvSpos :  from  that  section  of  the  statute-book 
which  is  headed  4  The  Husband/  the  section  which  lays  down  his 
rights  and  duties.  Gif.  compares  4  the  law  of  the  leper 1  Lev.  xiv.  a ; 
‘the  law  of  the  Naririte'  Num.  vL  13. 

8.  xpwarioai.  The  meanings  of  xPVPaT'l(fty  ramify  in  two  directions. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of *  transacting  business '  or  4  managing  affairs.' 
Hence  we  get  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  notion  of  doing  business  under 
a  certain  name,  from  Polybius  onwards  (1 )  *  to  bear  a  name  or  title  ’  (xPrHAam 
rif ici  Baa iktvs  Polyb.  V.  lvii.  a) ;  and  so  simply,  as  here,  4  to  be  called  or 
Styled  *  (Acts  xi.  26  iytvero  .  .  .  XPVPaTl(Tai  "perrov  iv  *Avriox fobs  paByrds 
Tptonavovs)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  (2)  from  the  notion  of  ‘  having  dealings 
with/  'giving  audience  to'  a  person,  in  a  special  sense,  of  the  *  answers, 
communications,  revelations,'  given  by  an  oracle  or  by  God.  So  six  times 
in  LXX  of  Jerem.,  Joseph.  Antiq Plutarch,  &c.  From  this  sense  we  get 
pass.  4 to  be  warned  or  admonished'  by  God  (Matt.  ii.  12,  22;  Acts  x.  22 ; 
Heb.  viiL  5 ;  xi.  7).  Hence  also  subst.  XP1 ipanap6st  *  a  Divine  or  oracular 
response,’  2  Mace.  iL  4 ;  Rom.  xi.  4.  Burton  ( M .  and  T.  $  69)  calls  the 
fiat,  here  a  *  gnomic  future '  as  stating  4  what  will  customarily  happen  when 
occasion  offers.* 

to©  fTvat  -  &<JTf  yy)  «frou :  the  stress  is  thrown  back  upon  IXtvOfpa,  *  so 
as  not  to  be,’  'causing  her  not  to  be/— not  (so  that  she  is.'  According  to 
Buxton  rov  pd}  here  denotes  'conceived  result';  but  see  the  note  on  wart 
lovXmir  in  ver.  6  below. 

4.  Skttc  with  indie,  introduces  a  consequence  which  follows  as  a  matter 
offset. 

aol  dpcis  f 0ovaTw0T]T€.  We  have  said  that  the  exact  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  passage  turns  upon  this  phrase.  It  is  commonly 
explained  as  another  way  of  saying  4  You  had  the  Law  killed  to 

yOU.*  So  Chrys.  dioSXovBop  Jjp  tlntlp,  rov  ynfiov  TtXrvrrjcravrof  ov  ppmaBt 
fftotgrios,  drdpl  y*v6p*voi  irtpop.  *AXX*  ovk  tin  tv  ovrws,  dXXd  nms ;  *E  8ava- 

Tudryr*  rf  rdpf  (cf.  Euthym.-Zig.).  In  favour  of  this  is  the  parallel 

rarypyyrai  chro  rov  v6pov  rov  avbpos  in  ver.  2,  and  KarypyfjOrjpfv  dir6  rov 

rdpunt  in  ver.  6.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  strange  to  speak  of  the 
same  persons  at  one  moment  as  4  killed ’  and  the  next  as  4  married 
again.’  There  is  therefore  a  strong  attraction  in  the  explanation  of 
Gif.,  who  makes  vp*U  =  not  the  whole  self  but  the  old  self,  #.  e.  the 
old  state  of  the  self  which  was  really  ‘crucified  with  Christ' 
(ch.  vL  6),  and  the  death  of  which  really  leaves  the  man  (=  the  wife 
in  the  allegory)  free  to  contract  a  new  union.  This  moral  death 
of  the  Christian  to  his  past  also  does  away  with  the  Law.  The 
Law  had  its  hold  upon  him  only  through  sin;  but  in  discarding 
his  sins  he  discards  also  the  pains  and  penalties  which  attached  to 
them.  Nothing  can  touch  him  further.  His  old  heathen  or  Jewish 
antecedents  have  passed  away ;  he  is  under  obligation  only  to  Christ. 

teal  tyuts.  The  force  of  *cu  here  is,  4  You,  my  readers,  as  well  as  the  wife 
io  the  allegory.’ 

Sid  tou  owpo to?  tou  Xpiorou.  The  way  in  which  the  death  of 
the  4  old  man '  is  brought  about  is  through  the  identification  of  the 
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Christian  with  the  Death  of  Christ  The  Christian  takes  his  place, 
as  it  were,  with  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  there  has  his  old  self 
crucified.  The  ' body'  of  Christ  here  meant  is  the  'crucified 
body':  the  Christian  shares  in  that  crucifixion,  and  so  gets  rid 
of  his  sinful  past  We  are  thus  taken  back  to  the  symbolism  of  the 
last  chapter  (vL  6),  to  which  St.  Paul  also  throws  in  an  allusion 
in  rf  &  vtfcpwv  iyipBivn.  The  two  lines  of  symbolism  really  run 
parallel  to  each  other  and  it  is  easy  to  connect  them. 

6  irakcufc  Mpwros  =  The  Husband : 

Crucifixion  of  the  vaX.  art.  =  Death  of  the  Husband: 
Resurrection  =  Re-Marriage : 

Qp,  dovXi vup  rf  Off  =  icafmo<Popc~LP  rf  Off. 

fit  rd  ycvMat  vyA%  It fp^.  Lips,  tikes  this  not  of  '  being  married  tc 
another  husband,*  but  of 1  joining  another  master ,*  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  marriage  to  the  Lam.  This  however  (i)  is  unnecessary,  because 
marriage  to  the  *  old  man  ’  carries  with  it  subjection  to  the  Law,  so  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  involves  release  from  the  Law  by  a  step  which  is 
close  and  inevitable ;  (a)  it  is  wrong,  because  of  icapvtxpopijaai,  which  it  is 
clearly  forced  and  against  the  context  to  refer,  as  Lips,  docs,  to  anything  but 
the  offspring  of  marriage. 

aapiro^op^crupcr  rf  Off.  The  natural  sequel  to  the  metaphor  of 
‘  Marriage/  The  ‘  fruit 9  which  the  Christian,  wedded  to  Christ,  is 
to  bear  is  of  course  that  of  a  reformed  life. 

6.  8t€  y&P  lr  *rg  crapKL.  This  verse  develops  the  idea  con- 
tained  in  :  the  new  marriage  ought  to  be  fruitful, 

because  the  old  one  was.  tlvai  cV  rfj  crapel  is  the  opposite  of  firm 
fp  rf  wpfvpan :  the  one  is  a  life  which  has  no  higher  object  than 
the  gratification  of  the  senses,  the  other  is  a  life  permeated  by  the 
Spirit.  Although  <rap(  is  human  nature  especially  on  the  side  of 
its  frailty,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  dualism  in  St.  Paul's 
conception  or  that  he  regards  the  body  as  inherently  sinful. 
Indeed  this  very  passage  proves  the  contrary.  It  implies  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  •  in  the  body '  without  being  1  in  the  flesh/  The 
body,  as  such,  is  plastic  to  influences  of  either  kind :  it  may  be 
worked  upon  by  Sin  through  the  senses,  or  it  may  be  worked  upon 
by  the  Spirit  In  either  case  the  motive-force  comes  from  without 
The  body  itself  is  neutral  See  esp.  the  excellent  discussion  in 
Gifford,  pp.  48-52. 

t&  iradr)jxaTa  twk  ApapTiuv:  ndBrjpa  has  the  same  sort  of  ambiguity 
as  our  word  1  passion/  It  means  (1)  an  1  impression/  esp.  a  ‘  pain¬ 
ful  impression '  or  suffering ;  (2)  the  reaction  which  follows  upon 
some  strong  impression  of  sense  (cf.  Gal.  v.  24).  The  gen.  w 
apuipTitop  =  ‘  connected  with  sins/  ‘  leading  to  sins/ 

t&  81&  too  pojiou.  Here  St  Paul,  as  his  manner  is,  ( throws 
up  a  finger-post '  which  points  to  the  coming  section  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  The  phrase  dtd  rod  rtpov  is  explained  at  length  in  the  next 
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paragraph :  il  refers  10  the  effect  of  Law  in  calling  forth  and 
aggravating  sin. 

IotipycIto.  The  pricks  and  stings  of  passion  were  active  in  our 
members  (cC  i  Tbess,  ii,  13;  2  Thess.  iu  7;  a  Cor,  i,  6,  iv,  ia; 
Oal.  v,  6*  &c,), 

#®vdrw :  daL  commodi,  contrasted  with  Kapnotp,  t$  e*£  above, 
6,  truA  ti  aaTqpYqGrjpci'  **£  too  voji&v.  1  But  as  it  is  we  *  (in  our 
peccant  part,  the  old  man)  *  were  discharged  or  annulled  from  the 


Law  *  (i.  *,  we  had  an  end  put  to  our  relations  with  the  Law ;  by 
ihe  death  of  our  old  man  there  was  nothing  left  on  which  the  Law 
could  wreak  its  vengeance \  we  were  ‘struck  vuh  atrophy'  in 
respect  to  it;  see  on  ver,  a)*  itmf  rjptit  aarijpyjjftj^fv;  rov  xarwxopmv 


We  observe  how  Chrys.  here  practically  comes  round  to  the  same 
tide  as  Gif. 

The  renderings  of  mr7jpyji$T}p4*  are  rather  Interetting,  and  s how  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  hading  an  euct  equivalent  in  other  languages;  tva<uati  iumu: 
Tert ;  toluti  sumus  Ccxld.  Claroiu*  Sangenn,  VW,  («  *  we  were  un¬ 
bound  eo”  Wic.;  *  we  are  loosed1  Khem+) ;  4  we  are  delivered'  Tyn*  Cran. 
Genev.  AW ;  *  we  are  discharged 1  RW ;  nous  avons  4tt  digagts  Oltf,  (Le 
Awvtav  Test Geneva,  1874) ;  nun  aber  rind  wir  fur  Jar  Gtseit  nickt 
wuhr  da  Weizsicker  {Das  A'eue  Test.,  Freiburg  t  B.  1882,  ed.  3), 

iirotav^irres,  AV,  apparently  read  dr^arJ^rot,  for  which  there  is  no 
MS  authority,  but  which  seems  to  be  derived  by  a  mistake  of  Rer*  following 
Erasmus  from  a  comment  of  Chrysostom's  (see  Tisch,  ad  foe.).  The 
Western  teat  (D  E  F  G,  eadd.  af  Orig.-laL  and  most  Latins)  baldly  corrects 
to  tov  fajQTou,  which  would  go  with  red  r6pw,  and  which  gives  an  easier 
construction,  though  not  a  belter  sense.  After  dvirfar^jrrts  we  must  supply 
latirf  t  just  as  in  ri,  2i  we  bad  to  supply  fat fowr, 

iv  ^  aarf  The  antecedent  of  *V  $  is  taken  by  nearly  all 

commentators  as  equivalent  to  r«p  (whether  or  is 

regarded  as  masc.  or  better  neutr,).  Gif.  argues  against  referring 
it  to  the  ‘old  state/  ‘the  old  man/  that  this  is  not  sufficiently 
suggested  by  the  context  But  wherever  ‘  death 1  is  spoken  of  it  is 
primarily  this  ‘old  state/  or  ‘oid  man'  which  dies,  so  that  die  use 
of  the  term  aitoBav&tms  alone  seems  enough  to  suggest  it.  It  w  as 
this  old  sinful  state  which  brought  man  under  the  grip  of  the  Law; 
when  the  sinful  life  ceased  the  Law  lost  its  hold 
&n*  QovXadw;  not  ‘so  that  we  serve*  (RV«  and  most  com* 
mcntaiors),  but  *  so  as  fo  serve/  L  e,  1  enabling  us  to  serve/  The 
stress  is  thrown  back  upon  ’ we  were  so  completely 

discharged  as  to  set  us  free  to  serve. 

The  true  distinction  between  Star*  with  in  tin,  and  &<trt  with  indie.,  which  il 
not  always  observed  in  R V.,  is  well  stated  by  Goodwin,  A 'cods  and  Tenses.  ed. 
>889, 1  584  1  with  the  quotation  from  Shilleto,  Dt  Fats.  I^eg.  App,  in  the  nole); 
and  for  N,T.  by  the  Ute  Canon  T,  S,  Evan*  in  the  Eapas.  for  iSSa,  L  3  0. ; 
fc’jr*  with  indie,  states  the  definite  result  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  does 
follow ;  6rr«  with  tnfin,  states  the  contemplated  result  which  in  the  natural 
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course  ought  to  follow.  Start  with  indie,  lays  stress  on  the  effect ;  Start  with 
infrn.  on  the  canse.  Thns  in  1  Cor.  i.  7  Start  vartpttaBcu  —  'causing  or 
inspiring  you  to  feel  behindhand 1  (see  Sp.  Comm,  ad  loc.) ;  in  Matt.  xiii.  3s 
"p.vtra.1  Mv&pov,  Start  iKBttv  rd  wtrtiva  teal  tcaraaicrjvovir  —  *  becomes  a  tree 
big  enough  for  the  birds  to  come/  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction 
corresponds  to  the  difference  in  the  general  character  of  the  two  moods. 

Iv  KOirdnyrt  wv«u'paTOS  .  .  .  waXaidTrjTi  yprfppaTO$.  In  each  case 
the  gen.  is  what  is  called  of  1  apposition  * :  it  denotes  that  in  which 
the  newness,  or  oldness,  consists.  The  essential  feature  of  the  new 
state  is  that  it  is  one  of 1  Spirit’;  of  the  old  state,  that  it  is  regulated 
by  1  written  Law.*  The  period  of  the  Paraclete  has  succeeded  to 
the  period  which  took  its  character  from  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 
The  Christian  life  turns  on  an  inspiration  from  above,  not  on  an 
elaborate  code  of  commands  and  prohibitions.  A  fuller  explanation 
of  the  koivottjs  nrtvfiaros  is  given  in  ch.  viii. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  the  reader  who  is  not  careful  to  check  the 
study  of  the  English  versions  by  the  Greek  that  the  opposition  between 
7 phftfia  and  wytvfia  is  not  exactly  identical  with  that  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  between  ‘the  letter*  and  ‘the  spirit’  as  the  ‘literal ’and 
'spiritual  sense v  of  a  writing.  In  this  antithesis  ypaptia  is  with  St  Paul 
always  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  a  written  code,  while  uvcOfta  is  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  characteristic  of  Christianity  (ct  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  2  Cat.  iii.  6). 


IaAW  AJSTD  SI N. 

VII.  7-25.  If  release  from  Sin  means  release  from  Law , 
must  we  then  identify  Law  with  Sin  ?  No.  Law  reveals 
the  sinfulness  of  Sin ,  and  by  this  very  revelation  stirs  up  the 
dormant  Sin  to  action.  But  this  is  not  because  the  Law 
itself  is  evil — on  the  contrary  it  is  good — but  that  Sin  may 
be  exposed  and  its  guilt  aggravated  (w.  7-13). 

This  is  what  takes  place .  I  have  a  double  self.  But  my 
better  self  is  impotent  to  prevent  me  from  doing  wrong 
(vv.  14-17).  It  is  equally  impotent  to  make  me  do  right 
(w.  18-21).  There  is  thus  a  constant  conflict  going  on , 
from  which ,  unaided.  I  can  hope  for  no  deliverance .  But, 
God  be  thanked ,  through  Christ  deliverance  comes!  (w. 

1 1  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  sinful  passions  working  through  Law, 
and  of  the  death  to  Sin  as  carrying  with  it  a  release  from  the  Law. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  Law  itself  is  actually  a  form  of  Sin  ?  An 
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intolerable  thought  I  On  the  contrary  it  was  the  Law  and  nothing 
else  through  which  I  learnt  the  true  nature  of  Sin,  For  instance, 
1  knew  the  sinfulness  of  covetous  or  illicit  desire  only  by  the  Law 
saying  *  Thou  shall  not  covet/  *  But  the  lurking  Sin  within  me 
started  into  activity,  and  by  the  help  of  that  express  command, 
provoking  to  that  which  it  prohibited,  led  me  into  all  kinds  of 
conscious  and  sinful  covetousness.  For  without  Law  to  bring  il 
out  Sin  lies  dead — inert  and  passive*  'And  while  sin  was  dead, 
I— my  inner  self — was  alive,  in  happy  unconsciousness,  following 
my  bent  with  no  pangs  of  conscience  excited  by  Law,  But  then 
came  this  Tenth  Commandment;  and  with  its  coming  Sin  awoke 
to  life,  while  I — sad  and  tragic  contrast — died  the  living  death  of 
sin,  precursor  of  eternal  death,  10  And  the  commandment  which 
was  given  to  point  men  the  way  to  life,  this  very  commandment 
was  found  in  my  case  to  lead  to  death,  n  For  Sin  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  commandment — at  once  confronting 
me  with  the  knowledge  of  right  and  provoking  me  to  do  that 
which  was  wrong — it  betrayed  me,  bo  that  I  fell ;  and  the  com* 
umndmcnl  was  the  weapon  with  which  it  slew  me,  n  The  result  is 
that  the  Law,  as  a  whole,  is  holy,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  God : 
and  each  single  commandment  has  the  like  character  of  holiness, 
justice,  and  beneficence,  11  Am  I  then  to  say  that  a  thing  so 
excellent  in  itself  to  me  proved  fatal  f  Not  for  a  moment  It  was 
rather  the  demon  Sin  which  wrought  the  mischief.  And  the  reason 
why  it  was  permitted  to  do  so  was  that  it  might  be  shown  in 
its  true  colours,  convicted  of  being  the  pernicious  thing  that  it  Is, 
by  the  fact  that  it  made  use  of  a  good  instrument,  Law,  to 
work  out  upon  me  the  doom  of  death.  For  this  reason  Sin  was 
permitted  to  have  its  way,  in  order  that  through  its  perverted 
use  of  the  Divine  commandment  it  might  be  seen  in  all  its  utter 
hideousness, 

u  The  blame  cannot  attach  to  the  Law,  For  we  all  know  that 
the  Law  has  its  origin  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  derives  its 
character  from  that  Spirit,  while  I,  poor  mortal,  am  made  of  frail 
human  flesh  and  blood,  sold  like  any  slave  in  the  market  into  the 
servitude  of  Sin.  I§  It  is  not  the  Law,  and  not  my  own  deliberate 
self,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  because  my  actions  are  exe¬ 
cuted  Mindly  with  no  proper  concurrence  of  the  will  I  purpose  one 

ir 
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way,  I  act  another.  I  hate  a  thing,  but  do  it  H  And  by  this  very 
fact  that  I  hate  the  thing  that  I  do,  my  conscience  bears  testimony 
to  the  Law,  and  recognizes  its  excellence.  17  So  that  the  state  of  the 
case  is  this.  It  is  not  I,  my  true  self,  who  put  into  act  what  is 
repugnant  to  me,  but  Sin  which  has  possession  of  me.  u  For  I  am 
aware  that  in  me  as  I  appear  to  the  outer  world — in  this  *  body 
that  does  me  grievous  wrong/  there  dwells  (in  any  permanent  and 
predominating  shape)  nothing  that  is  good.  The  will  indeed  to  do 
good  is  mine,  and  I  can  command  it ;  but  the  performance  I  cannot 
command.  19  For  the  actual  thing  that  I  do  is  not  the  good  that 
I  wish  to  do ;  but  my  moral  agency  appears  in  the  evil  that  I  wish 
to  avoid.  "But  if  I  thus  do  what  I  do  not  wish  to  do,  then  the 
active  force  in  me,  the  agent  that  carries  out  the  act,  is  not  my  true 
self  (which  is  rather  seen  in  the  wish  to  do  right),  but  the  tyrant 
Sin  which  holds  possession  of  me.  n  I  find  therefore  this  law — 
if  so  it  may  be  called — this  stem  necessity  laid  upon  me  from 
without,  that  much  as  I  wish  to  do  what  is  good,  the  evil  lies  at  my 
door.  “For  I  am  a  divided  being.  In  my  innermost  self,  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  part  of  me,  I  respond  joyfully  to  the  Law 
of  God.  *  But  then  I  see  a  different  Law  dominating  this  bodily 
organism  of  mine,  and  making  me  do  its  behests.  This  other  Law 
takes  the  field  in  arms  against  the  Law  of  Reason  and  Conscience, 
and  drags  me  away  captive  in  the  fetters  of  Sin,  the  Power  which 
has  such  a  fetal  grip  upon  my  body.  14  Unhappy  man  that  I  am — 
tom  with  a  conflict  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  issue  I  This 
body  from  which  proceed  so  many  sinful  impulses ;  this  body  which 
makes  itself  the  instrument  of  so  many  acts  of  sin;  this  body 
which  is  thus  dragging  me  down  to  death. — How  shall  I  ever  get 
free  from  it?  What  Deliverer  will  come  and  rescue  me  from  its 
oppression  ? 

“A  Deliverer  has  come.  And  I  can  only  thank  God,  approach¬ 
ing  His  Presence  in  humble  gratitude,  through  Him  to  whom  the 
deliverance  is  due — Jesus  Messiah,  our  Lord. 

Without  His  intervention — so  long  as  I  am  left  to  my  own 
unaided  self— the  state  that  I  have  been  describing  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  In  this  twofold  capacity  of  mine  I  serve  two  masters: 
with  my  conscience  I  serve  the  Law  of  God;  with  my  bodily 
organism  the  Law  of  Sin. 
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7.  So  far  Sin  and  Law  have  been  seen  in  such  close  connexion 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  deline  more  exactly  the  relation 
between  them.  In  discussing  this  the  Apostle  is  led  to  consider 
the  action  of  both  upon  the  character  and  the  struggle  to  which 
they  give  rise  in  the  soul. 

It  if  evident  that  Mardon  had  this  section,  as  Tertullian  turns  against  him 
St  Paul's  refusal  to  listen  to  any  attack  upon  the  Law,  which  Marcion 
ascribed  to  the  Deminrge :  Abominatur  apostolus  criminattonem  legis  . . . 
Quid  do*  imputes  Ugis  quod  Ugi  Hus  apostolus  imputars  non  audit  f  At  quin 
et  accumulat :  Lex  sancta,  et  praeceptum  eius  iustum  et  bonum.  Si  taliter 
voncratur  Ugsm  croatoris,  quomodo  tpsum  dcstruat  nescio. 

h  rdfios  dpapTva.  It  had  just  been  shown  (ver.  5)  that  Sin  makes 
use  of  the  Law  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  sinner.  Does  it 
follow  that  Sin  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Law  ?  Do  the  two  so 
overlap  each  other  that  the  Law  itself  comes  under  the  description 
of  Sin?  St.  Paul,  like  every  pious  Jew,  repels  this  conclusion  with 
horror. 

dXXd  contradicts  emphatically  the  notion  that  the  Law  is  Sin. 
On  the  contrary  the  Law  first  told  me  what  Sin  was. 

ofo  fyrwr.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is  to  be  taken 
hypothetically  (for  owe  hv  *yv*>vf  dv  omitted  to  give  a  greater  sense 
of  actuality,  Ktihner,  Gr.  Gramm .  ii.  176  f.)  or  whether  it  is  simply 
temporal.  Lips.  Oltr.  and  others  adopt  the  hypothetical  sense 
both  here  and  with  owe  jj&nv  below.  Gif.  Va.  make  both  ov« 
ryot#  and  ova  i**iv  plain  statement  of  fact.  Mey.-W.  Go.  take 
ouc  fyvmw  temporally,  ova  fair  hypothetically.  As  the  context  is 
a  sort  of  historical  retrospect  the  simple  statement  seems  most  in 
place. 

rip t  Ti  Y&p  4m#vp£®v.  r«  ydp  is  best  explained  as  —  ‘for  also/ 1  for  indeed ' 
(Gil  Win.  §  liii.  p.  561  £.  T. ;  otherwise  Va.).  The  general  proposition  is 
proved  by  a  concrete  example. 

fyvwv . .  .  {jSttv  retain  their  proper  meanings :  iyvow,  *  I  learnt/  implies 
mote  intimate  experimental  acquaintance;  p5«t*  is  simple  knowledge  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  lust. 

dvidup^ocis.  The  Greek  word  has  a  wider  sense  than  oui 
*  covet';  it  includes  every  kind  of  illicit  desire. 

8.  &+oppriv  \afiovoa :  1  getting  a  start/  finding  a  point  <f  appui,  or, 

as  we  should  say,  *  something  to  take  hold  of/  In  a  military 
sense  dtfropri  =  *  a  base  of  operations  ’  (Thuc.  i.  90.  a,  Ac.).  In 
a  literary  sense  Xa/3<I»  =  ‘  to  take  a  hint/  ‘  adopt  a  sug¬ 

gestion  ' ;  cf.  £us.  Ep.  ad  Carpianum  ia  rov  noin)p*nos  rov  npotiprj- 
I* iwov  dXrpfrus  a<f>oppds.  And  so  here  in  a  moral  sense  :  Sin 

exists,  but  apart  from  Law  it  has  nothing  to  work  upon,  no  means 
of  producing  guilt  Law  gives  it  just  the  opportunity  it  wants. 

^  AjMifma:  see  p.  145,  sup. 

Iii  t$s  IrToXfif.  The  prep,  das  and  the  position  of  the  word 
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show  that  it  is  better  taken  with  «ar«tpyd<roro  than  with  atfropfi, 
Aa/9.  tVroXg  is  the  single  commandment;  wfyior  the  code  as  a 
whole. 

X«pl«  Y&p  . . .  m p«L  A  standing  thought  which  we  have  had 
before,  iv.  15;  v.  13:  cf.  iii.  20. 

9.  4|>v  (eft p  B;  ow  17).  St.  Paul  uses  a  vivid  figurative 
expression,  not  of  course  with  the  full  richness  of  meaning  which 
he  sometimes  gives  to  it  (i.  17;  viiL  13,  Ac.).  He  is  describing 
the  state  prior  to  Law  primarily  in  himself  as  a  child  before  the 
consciousness  of  law  has  taken  hold  upon  him ;  but  he  uses  this 
experience  as  typical  of  that  both  of  individuals  and  nations  before 
they  are  restrained  by  express  command.  The  Natural  man' 
flourishes ;  he  does  freely  and  without  hesitation  all  that  he  has 
a  mind  to  do;  he  puts  forth  all  his  vitality,  unembarrassed  by 
the  checks  and  thwartings  of  conscience.  It  is  the  kind  of  life 
which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  some  of  the  productions  of  Greek  art. 
Greek  life  had  no  doubt  its  deeper  and  more  serious  side;  but 
this  comes  out  more  in  its  poetry  and  philosophy :  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  is  the  consummate  expression  of  a  life  that  does 
not  look  beyond  the  morrow  and  has  no  inward  perplexities  to 
trouble  its  enjoyment  of  to-day.  See  the  general  discussion  below. 

drtfticrcr :  ‘  sprang  into  life '  (T.  K.  Abbott).  Sin  at  first  is 
there,  but  dormant ;  not  until  it  has  the  help  of  the  Law  does  it 
become  an  active  power  of  mischief. 

11.  4{i|TrdTtj<ri  pc.  The  language  is  suggested  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  13  LXX;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  il 
14).  Sin  here  takes  the  place  of  the  Tempter  there.  In  both 
cases  the  ‘commandment' — acknowledged  only  to  be  broken — 
is  the  instrument  which  is  made  use  of  to  bring  about  the  disas¬ 
trous  and  fatal  end. 

12.  A  filv  y6fios.  The  yx»  expects  a  following  dc.  St.  Paul  had 
probably  intended  to  write  rj  fl«  ifinpria  Karrjpyaeraro  «V  tfioi  t6p 
BdvaroPy  or  something  of  the  kind ;  but  he  digresses  to  explain  how 
a  good  Law  can  have  evil  consequences,  and  so  he  fails  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sentence  on  the  same  plan  on  which  he  had  begun  it.  On 
St.  Paul's  view  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Law  see  below. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  argue  with  Zahn  (Geseh.  d.  K,  ii.  517)  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Tertullian  (given  above  on  ver.  7)  that  that  writer  had  before  him 
a  corrupt  Marcionitic  text — not,  Zahn  thinks,  actually  due  to  Mardon,  but 
corrupted  since  his  time — $  Ivrokij  abrov  Sueaia  for  A  ivr.  dyi'a  teal  Sarnia. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Tert.  is  reproducing  his  text  rather  freely :  in  Dt 
Pudic.  6  he  leaves  out  teal  Sinaia  f  lax  quidem  sancta  at  at  praeceptum 
sanctum  et  optimum  (the  use  of  superlative  for  positive  is  fairly  common  in 
Latin  versions  and  writers). 

13.  Why  was  this  strange  perversion  of  so  excellent  a  thing  as 
the  Law  permitted  ?  This  very  perversion  served  to  aggravate  the 
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horror  of  Sin:  not  content  with  the  evil  which  it  is  in  itself  it 
most  needs  turn  to  evil  that  which  was  at  once  Divine  in  its  origin 
and  beneficent  in  its  purpose.  To  say  this  was  to  pronounce  its 
condemnation :  it  was  like  giving  it  full  scope,  so  that  the  whole 
world  might  see  ($ovj})  of  wrhat  extremities  (aafP  £pjr€p,3oAj}v)  Sin 
was  capable. 

14.  The  section  which  follows  explains  more  fully  by  a  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  haw  it  is  that  the  Law  is  broken  and  that  Sin 
works  such  havoc.  There  is  a  germ  of  good  in  human  nature, 
a  genuine  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  but  this  is  overborne  by  the 
force  of  temptation  acting  through  the  bodily  appetites  and 
passions. 

The  Law  is  'spiritual/  as  the  Manna  and  the 
Water  from  the  Rock  were  'spiritual'  (i  Cor,  x,  3,  4)  in  the  sense 
of  being  *  Spirit-caused 1  or  *  Spirit-given/  but  with  the  further 
connotation  that  the  character  of  the  Law  is  such  as  corresponds 
to  its  origin, 

(irupiwjcof  N°LP  aL)  denotes  simply  the  material  of 
which  human  nature  is  composed,  *  made  of  flesh  and  blood  * 
{1  Cor,  iii*  1 ;  %  Cor,  iii,  3),  and  as  such  exposed  to  alithe  tempta¬ 
tions  which  act  through  the  body. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  antithesis 
in  St*  Paul  between  the  c&pi  and  rvftJpa,  It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
antithesis  amounts  to  dualism,  that  St.  Paul  regards  the  aap£  as  inherently 
erd  and  the  cause  of  evil,  and  that  this  dual! Stic  conception  it  Greek  or 
Hdksiatk  and  not  Jewish  in  its  origin.  So,  bat  with  differences  among 
themselves,  Holsten  1,1155,  i860),  Rich.  Schmidt  (1870).  Ludcmanu  (187s), 
1  nd  to  some  extent  Pflciderer  (1873).  [In  the  second  edition  of  his  Paulin' 
ismut  (1890  ,  Pfictderer  refers  so  much  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  00  this  head 
at  seems  to  go  beyond  the  O.  T,  not  to  Hellenism,  but  to  the  later  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Pall,  much  as  it  has  been  expounded  above,  p,  136  ft  In  this 
we  need  not  gTeatly  differ  frt  m  hiro.l  The  most  elaboiate  reply  was  that  o( 
H.  H,  Wendt,  Die  Btgnjfi  £  tench  und  Gtisi  (  Gotha,  1878),  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  excellent  treatise  in  English  by  Dr,  W.  P.  Dickson, 
Si,  F'auf*  Use  9/  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Glasgow,  1883,  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  we  11 -considered  statement  of  Dr.  Gifford  (A&mantt 

E,  4S-53).  The  controversy  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  closed. 

result  is  summed  up  by  Lipsms  in  th  *e  decisive  words;  'The  Pauline 
anthropology  rests  entirely  on  an  Old  Testa  meat  base;  the  elements  m  it 
which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hellenistic  dualism  must  simply  be 
denied  {rind  einfiuk  tu  bcitmtin),'  The  poinU  peculiar  to  St.  Paul, 
according  to  Lipsios,  are  the  sharper  contras l  between  the  Divine  wv*iff4a  and 
the  human  riygv,  the  reading  of  a  more  ethical  sense  into  corf,  which 
was  originally  physical,  so  that  in  GaL  v.  19  ft.,  Rom.  viii  4  fT.  the  tfdpf 
becomes  a  princit  le  directly  at  war  with  the  refund.  In  the  present  passage 
Rom.  vii,  14-355  the  opposing  principle  is  Apaprm,  and  the  aapf  it  only  the 
■taienal  medium  (Suhsiral)  of  sensual  impulse*  and  desires.  We  may  add 
that  this  it  bt*  Pauli  essential  view,  of  which  all  else  11  but  the  variant 
expression, 

15*  (CaTSpY =  ptrfirtOi pet petr$i  *  to  cany  into  effect/  1  put  into  execu¬ 
tion':  rpdao*  *  agv,  to  act  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being;  rwm  —  Jaao, 
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to  produce  a  certain  result  without  reference  to  its  moral  character,  and 
simply  as  it  might  be  produced  by  inanimate  mechanism  (see  also  the  notes 
on  ch.  i.  32  :  ii.  9).  Of  course  the  specific  sense  may  not  be  always  marked 
by  the  context,  bat  here  it  is  well  borne  out  throughout.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  distinction  see  Schmidt,  Lot.  u.  Gr.  SyncnymiJe f  p.  394  ff. 

06  yiv&nua  appears  to  describe  the  harmonious  and  conscious  working  of 
will  and  motive,  the  former  deliberately  accepting  and  carrying  out  the 
promptings  of  the  latter.  The  man  acts,  so  to  speak,  blindly:  he  is  not 
a  fully  conscious  agent :  a  force  which  he  cannot  resist  takes  the  decision  out 
of  his  hands. 

I  6<\o>.  The  exact  distinction  between  and  /WAo/uu  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  is  difficult  to  mark.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that,  especially  in 
N.  T.  usage,  Pavkopai  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the  idea  of  purpose,  delibera¬ 
tion,  on  the  more  emotional  aspect  of  will:  in  this  context  it  is 
evidently  something  short  of  the  final  act  of  volition,  and  practically  —  4  wish,* 
*  desire.*  See  especially  the  full  and  excellent  note  in  Grm.-Thay. 

17.  vuvi  S 4:  *  as  it  is/  1  as  the  case  really  lies  ’ ;  the  contrast  is 
logical,  not  temporal. 

^  oUouoa  iv  ipol  dfiaprla.  [Read  ivoucovaa  with  M  B,  Method. 
( ap .  Phot,  cod.,  non  auiem  ap .  Epiph.)]  This  indwelling  Sin  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  next  chapter :  a  further 
proof  that  the  Power  which  exerts  so  baneful  an  influence  is 
not  merely  an  attribute  of  the  man  himself  but  has  an  objective 
existence. 

18.  iv  ifioi,  tout  Iotik,  k.t.X.  The  part  of  the  man  in  which 
Sin  thus  establishes  itself  is  not  his  higher  self,  his  conscience,  but 
his  lower  self,  the  ‘  flesh/  which,  if  not  itself  evil,  is  too  easily  made 
the  instrument  of  evil. 

wofxUciT<u  fioi :  1  lies  to  my  hand/  4  within  my  reach/ 

06  It  A  B  C  47  67**  a/.,  Edd. :  ob\  *bpioK<u  D  E  F  G  K  L  P  Ac. 

20.  b  ob  BCDEFG  «/.,  WH.  RV.:  b  ob  fyw  fit  A  K  L  P 
Ac.,  Tisch.  WH.  marg. 

21.  cdpiaxo)  apa  t6v  v6fiov :  4 1  find  then  this  rule/  ‘  this  con¬ 
straining  principle/  hardly  ‘  this  constantly  recurring  experience/ 
which  would  be  too  modem.  The  vopos  here  mentioned  is  akin 
to  the  €Tcpo¥  v6pov  of  ver.  23.  It  is  not  merely  the  observed  fact 
that  the  will  to  do  good  is  forestalled  by  evil,  but  the  coercion  of 
the  will  that  is  thus  exercised.  Lips,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the 
mark,  das  Gesetz  d.  h .  die  objectiv  mtr  auferUgte  Notkwendigkeit. 

Many  commentators,  from  Chrysostom  onwards,  have  tried  to 
make  top  v6pov  =  the  Mosaic  Law :  but  either  (i)  they  read  into  the 
passage  more  than  the  context  will  allow;  or  (ii)  they  give  to  the 
sentence  a  construction  which  is  linguistically  intolerable.  The 
best  attempt  in  this  direction  is  prob.  that  of  Va.  who  translates, 
*  I  find  then  with  regard  to  the  Law,  that  to  me  who  would  fain 
do  that  which  is  good,  to  me  (I  say)  that  which  is  evil  is  present' 
He  supposes  a  double  break  in  the  construction  :  (1)  top  v6po* 
put  as  if  the  sentence  had  been  intended  to  run  *  I  find  then  the 
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Law— when  I  wish  lo  do  good — powerless  lo  help  me 1 ;  and  (*) 
ipoi  repeated  for  the  sake  of  dearness.  It  is  apparently  in 
a  similar  sense  that  Dr,  T.  K.  Abbott  proposes  as  an  alternative 
rendering  (the  first  being  as  above),  ‘With  respect  to  the  law, 
I  find/  Ac.  But  the  anacoluthon  after  t6»  seems  too  great 
even  for  dictation  to  an  amanuensis.  Other  expedients  like  those 
of  Mey.  (not  Mey.-W.)  Fri.  Ew.  are  still  more  impossible.  See 
e*p.  Gif  Additional  Note,  p»  145. 

22.  ry  toG  6c oG  ;  what  it  approves,  I  gladly  and 

cordially  approve. 

sari  r&*  I«m  aK^pArwov.  St  Paul,  as  we  have  seen  (on  vl  6), 
makes  great  use  of  this  phrase  &v$pw\ ror,  which  goes  back  as  far  as 
Plato.  Now  he  contrasts  the  ‘old'  with  the  *  new  man*  (or,  as 
we  should  say,  the  *  old 1  with  the  4  new  sdf1)  ;  now  he  contrasts 
the  *  outer  man/  or  the  body  (A  «£*  2  Cor.  iv,  16),  with  the 

*  inner  man,"  the  conscience  or  reason  (a  Cor,  iv,  16;  Eph,  iii,  16). 

22.  Irfpar  vopov ;  1  a  different  law #  (for  the  distinction  between 
htpot ,  *  different/  and  SXXo t$  *  another/  1  a  second/  see  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  Gal  L  6,  y). 

There  are  two  Imperatives  (*£*««)  within  the  man  t  one,  that  of 
conscience ;  the  other,  that  proceeding  from  the  action  of  Sin 
upon  the  body.  One  of  these  Imperatives  i b  the  moral  law,  ‘  Thou 
•halt'  and  ‘Thou  ahalt  not';  the  other  is  the  violent  impulse  of 
passion, 

Ty  roG  ro 6%  pov.  For  vofr  see  on  L  a  8 :  it  Is  the  rational 
pan  of  conscience,  the  faculty  which  decides  between  right  and 
wrong :  strictly  speaking  it  belongs  to  the  region  of  morals  rather 
than  to  that  of  intercourse  with  God,  or  religion ;  but  it  may  be 
associated  with  and  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  irmvfta 
(Eph.  IV,  S3  d*w*Gvff$tu  ry  frnvjwm  ray  Po6t :  cf.  Rom.  lit  t),  just  as 
ou  the  other  hand  it  may  be  corrupted  by  the  flesh  (Rom.  i.  t8). 

24.  raXanrvpos  Jyw  A  heart-rending  cry,  from  the 

depths  of  despair.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  this  as  exactly  St  Paul’s 
own  experience  :  as  a  Christian  he  seems  above  it,  as  a  Pharisee 
below  ii — self-satisfaction  was  too  ingrained  in  the  Pharisaic  temper, 
the  performance  of  Pharisaic  righteousness  was  too  well  within  the 
compass  of  an  average  will.  But  St  Paul  was  not  an  ordinary 
Pharisee.  He  dealt  too  honestly  with  himself,  so  that  sooner  or 
later  the  self-satisfaction  natural  to  the  Pharisee  must  give  way: 
and  his  experience  as  a  Christian  would  throw  back  a  lurid  light  on 
those  old  days  1  of  which  he  was  now  ashamed."  So  that,  what  with 
his  knowledge  of  himself,  and  what  with  his  sympathetic  penetration 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  he  had  doubtless  materials  enough  for  the 
picture  which  be  has  drawn  here  with  such  extraordinary  power. 
He  has  sat  for  his  own  likeness ;  but  there  are  ideal  traits  in  the 
picture  as  well 
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Ik  toO  otSpaTof  too  Oardrou  tootou.  In  construction  rovrov  might 
go  with  a«paro*  (‘  from  this  body  of  death  ’) :  but  it  is  far  better  to 
take  it  in  the  more  natural  connexion  with  6a*6r w ;  *  the  body  of 
this  death  *  which  already  has  me  in  its  clutches.  Sin  and  death 
are  inseparable :  as  the  body  involves  me  in  sin  it  also  involves  me 
in  mortality ;  physical  death  to  be  followed  by  eternal,  the  death  of 
the  body  by  the  death  of  the  soul. 

26.  Spa  ouk  k.t.X.  A  terse  compressed  summary  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  w.  7-24,  describing  in  two  strokes  the  state  of  things 
prior  to  the  intervention  of  Christ.  The  expression  is  that  which 
comes  from  deep  feeling.  The  particular  phrases  hardly  seem  to 
need  further  explanation. 

c6xapioT&  v$  Ocf.  The  true  reading  if  probably  x°pt*  The 

evidence  standi  thus. 

xdptr  r|»  •«$  B,  Sah.,  Orig.  senul  Hieron.  semtl. 

X*f**  W  T$  ©<#  K*  C*  (de  C*  non  liquet)  minute,  aliq.t  Boh.  Arm.,  Qjt* 
Alex.  Ja-Damasc. 

4  rod  ®«ov  DE  38,  de  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat.  bit  Hieron.  umd  Ambratr. 

f  X<fyxi  rov  Kvplov  F  G,  f  g,  cf.  Iren.-lat. 

ry  fct*  A  K  L  P  See.,  Syrr.  Goth.,  Orig.  bis  Chrys. 

Theodrt  al.  [diyapiorw  Method,  ap.  Epiph.  cod.,  ttd  x*f**  v# 
0«$  or/  8*  rf  Off  Epiph.  atf.  pr.  \  vid.  Bonwetsch,  Method** 
von  Olympus,  i.  204.] 

It  is  easy  to  aee  how  the  reading  of  B  would  explain  all  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  the  mass  of  MSS.  would  be  derived  from  it  (not  at  once  bat  by 
successive  steps)  by  the  doubling  of  two  pairs  of  letters, 

TOYTOY[€Y]xApiC[TO)]Ta)0€Cl). 

The  descent  of  the  other  readings  may  be  best  represented  by  a  table. 

X^pic  Tq>  6e<p 


I  [  CYX*piCTm  T<J>  ©ctp 

yipic  Ac  0«<p  n  x^p»c  toy  0tOY  (0?) 

m  x^pic  TOY  Kypioy  (K?) 

The  other  possibility  would  be  that  c^x^vtw  r$  Off  had  got  reduced  to 
xdptf  ry  0f$  by  successive  dropping  of  letters.  But  this  must  have  taken 
place  very  early.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  x^*f  M  preceded  x^f**  only. 


The  Inward  Conflict. 

Two  subjects  for  discussion  are  raised,  or  are  commonly  treated 
as  if  they  were  raised,  by  this  section.  (1)  Is  the  experience 
described  that  of  the  regenerate  or  unregenerate  man  ?  (2)  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  the  experience  of  St.  Paul  himself? 

1  (a).  Origen  and  the  mass  of  Greek  Fathers  held  that  the 
passage  refers  to  the  unregenerate  man.  (i)  Appeal  is  made  to 
Such  expressions  as  neirpafiivoc  vwb  rrjo  bpapriav  ver.  1 4,  Kanpyd{ofuu 
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[fi  vf.  1.9,  to,  niXatircapos  ver,  34.  It  is  argued 

that  language  like  this  is  nowhere  found  of  the  regenerate  state. 

(ii)  When  other  expressions  are  adduced  which  seem  to  make  for 
the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  urged  that  parallels  to  them  may  be 
quoted  from  Pagan  literature,  e,g.  the  video  meliora  of  Ovid  and 
many  other  like  sayings  in  Euripides,  Xenophon,  Seneca,  Epictetus 
(see  Dr.  T*  K.  Abbott  on  ver*  15  of  this  chapter),  (iti)  The  use  of 
the  present  tense  is  explained  as  dramatic.  The  Apostle  throws 
himself  back  into  the  time  which  he  is  describing, 

(5)  Another  group  of  writers,  Methodius  (ob,  3 1  o  a.d.),  Augustine 
and  the  Latin  Fathers  generally,  the  Reformers  especially  on  the 
CaJvinistic  side,  refer  the  passage  rather  to  the  regenerate*  (i)  An 
opposite  set  of  expressions  is  quoted,  [rA  *oxt5*]  ver,  1 5,  8* X® 
iroul*  t6  /mkou  ver,  ai,  r®  mpu  ver,  3 a.  It  is  said  that  these 

are  inconsistent  with  the  ihnjXXof  puupfwx  **ti  °f  Col,  i,  a  1  and 

with  descriptions  like  that  of  Rom,  viiL  7,  8,  (ii)  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  present  tenses:  and  in  proof  that  these  imply  a  present  experi¬ 
ence,  reference  is  made  to  passages  like  1  Cor,  ix,  17  fiov 

fio  ku1  SowXoywya,  That  even  the  regenerate  may  have  this 
mixed  experience  is  thought  to  be  proved,  e.g,  by  Gal,  v,  17* 

Clearly  there  is  a  double  strain  of  language.  The  state  of  things 
described  is  certainly  a  conflict  in  which  opposite  forces  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery. 

Whether  such  a  state  belongs  to  the  regenerate  or  the  unre- 
ge  aerate  man  seems  10  push  us  back  upon  the  further  question. 
What  we  mean  by 4  regenerate/  The  word  is  used  in  a  higher  and 
a  lower  sense.  In  the  lower  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  baptized 
Christians,  In  that  sense  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
experience  described  may  fairly  come  within  it 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  stages  of  the  spiritual  life  seem 
to  be  really  excluded.  The  sigh  of  relief  in  ver,  35  marks  a  dividing 
line  between  a  period  of  conflict  and  a  period  where  conflict  is 
practically  ended.  This  shows  that  the  present  tenses  are  in  any 
case  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  Three  steps  appear  to  be 
distinguished,  (1)  the  life  of  unconscious  morality  (ver,  9),  happy, 
but  only  from  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness ;  (ii)  then  the  sharp 
collision  between  law  and  the  sinful  appetites  waking  to  activity ; 

(iii)  the  end  which  is  at  last  put  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  this 
collision  by  the  intervention  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  die  next  chapter.  The  state  there 
described  is  that  of  the  truly  and  fully  regenerate ;  the  prolonged 
struggle  which  precedes  seems  to  be  more  rightly  defined  as  inter 
regmtmndum  (Gif.  after  Dean  Jackson). 

Or  perhaps  we  should  do  better  still  to  refuse  to  introduce  §0 
technical  a  term  as  1  regeneration 1  into  a  context  from  which  it  is 
wholly  absent.  $l  Paul,  it  is  true,  regarded  Christianity  as  operating 
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a  change  in  man.  Bat  here,  whether  the  moment  described  is 
before  or  after  the  embracing  of  Christianity,  in  any  case  abstraction 
is  made  of  all  that  is  Christian.  Law  and  the  soul  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  each  other,  and  there  is  nothing  between  them.  Not 
until  we  come  to  ver.  25  is  there  a  single  expression  used  which 
belongs  to  Christianity.  And  the  use  of  it  marks  that  the  conflict 
is  ended. 

(2)  As  to  the  further  question  whether  St  Paul  is  speaking  of 
himself  or  of ‘  some  other  man '  we  observe  that  the  crisis  which  is 
described  here  is  not  at  least  the  same  as  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  his  4  Conversion/  Here  the  crisis  is  moral ;  there  it  was 
in  the  first  instance  intellectual,  turning  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  Jesus  was  truly  the  Messiah.  The  decisive 
point  in  the  conflict  may  be  indeed  the  appropriation  of  Christ 
through  His  Spirit,  but  it  is  at  least  not  an  intellectual  conviction, 
such  as  might  exist  along  with  a  severe  moral  struggle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  description  is  so  vivid  and  so  sincere,  so 
evidendy  wrung  from  the  anguish  of  direct  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  purely  imaginary.  It  is  really 
not  so  much  imaginary  as  imaginative.  It  is  not  a  literal  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  one  stage  in  the  Apostle's  career,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive  picture  drawn  by  him  in  bold  lines  from  elements  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  by  self-introspection.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
regretful  reminiscence  of  bright  unconscious  innocence  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  his  own  childhood  before  he  had  begun  to  feel  the 
conviction  of  Sin.  The  incubus  of  the  Law  he  had  felt  most 
keenly  when  he  was  a  ‘Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees/  Without 
putting  an  exact  date  to  the  struggle  which  follows  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  wrong  in  referring  the  main  features  of  it  especially  to 
the  period  before  his  Conversion.  It  was  then  that  the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  the  Law  to  do  anything  but  aggravate  sin  was  brought 
home  to  him.  And  all  his  experience,  at  whatever  date,  of  the 
struggle  of  the  natural  man  with  temptation  is  here  gathered 
together  and  concentrated  in  a  single  portraiture.  It  would 
obviously  be  a  mistake  to  apply  a  generalized  experience  like 
this  too  rigidly.  The  process  described  comes  to  different  men 
at  different  times  and  in  different  degrees ;  to  one  early,  to  an¬ 
other  later;  in  one  man  it  would  lead  up  to  Christianity,  in 
another  it  might  follow  it;  in  one  it  would  be  quick  and  sudden, 
in  another  the  slow  growth  of  years.  We  cannot  lay  down  any 
rule.  In  any  case  it  is  the  mark  of  a  genuine  faith  to  be  able  to 
say  with  the  Apostle,  ‘Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord/  It  is  just  in  his  manner  to  sum  up  thus  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  what  he  is  about  to  expand  into  a  chapter.  The  break 
occurs  at  a  very  suitable  place :  ch.  viii  is  the  true  conclusion  to 
ch.  vii 
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*Sf.  Paul's  Vinv  of  the  Law * 

It  wa*  in  his  view  of  the  Mosaic  Law  that  St*  Paul  must  have 
seemed  most  revolutionary  to  his  couni  rymen.  And  yet  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  ever  lost  that  reverence  for  the 
Law  as  a  Divine  institution  in  which  every  Jew  was  born  and  bred 
and  to  which  he  himself  was  still  more  completely  committed  by 
his  early  education  as  a  Pharisee  (Gal  L  14;  Phil,  iii*  5  f«}*  This 
old  feeling  of  his  comes  out  in  emotional  passages  like  Rom*  ix*  4 
(cf,  iii-  a ;  ti  25,  Ac*)*  And  even  where,  as  in  the  section  before 
m,  he  is  bringing  out  most  forcibly  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Law 
to  restrain  human  passion  the  Apostle  still  lays  down  expressly 
that  the  Law  itself  is  *  holy  and  righteous  and  good  * ;  and  a  little 
lower  down  (ver*  1 4)  he  gives  it  the  epithet  '  spiritual/  which  is 
equivalent  to  ascribing  to  it  a  direct  Divine  origin* 

It  was  only  because  of  his  intense  sincerity  and  honesty  in 
frcing  facts  that  St  Paul  ever  brought  himself  to  give  up  his 
belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Law ;  and  there  is  no  greater  proof 
of  his  power  and  penetration  of  mind  than  the  way  in  which, 
when  once  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  this  channel,  he  followed 
out  the  whole  subject  into  its  inmost  recesses.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  his  criticism  of  the  Law  as  a  principle  of  religion  dates 
back  to  a  time  before  his  definite  conversion  to  Christianity*  The 
process  described  in  this  chapter  clearly  belongs  to  a  period  when 
die  Law  of  Moses  was  the  one  authority  which  the  Apostle  re¬ 
cognised*  It  represents  just  the  kind  of  difficulties  and  struggles 
which  would  be  endured  long  before  they  led  to  a  complete  shift¬ 
ing  of  belief,  and  which  would  only  lead  to  it  then  because  a  new 
and  a  better  solution  had  been  found.  The  apparent  suddenness 
of  St*  Paul's  conversion  was  due  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
held  on  to  bis  Jewish  faith  and  his  reluctance  to  yield  to  con¬ 
clusions  which  were  merely  negative.  It  was  not  till  a  whole 
group  of  positive  convictions  grew  up  within  him  and  showed  their 
power  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  that  die  Apostle  withdrew  his 
allegiance,  and  when  he  had  done  so  came  by  degrees  to  see 
the  true  place  of  the  Law  in  the  Divine  economy* 

From  the  time  that  he  came  to  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
the  process  is  mapped  out  before  us  pretty  dearly* 

The  doubts  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  psychological  experience* 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world  St,  Paul  had  found  that  really  to 
keep  the  Law  was  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty.  However  much 
it  drew  him  one  way  there  were  counter  influences  which  drew 
him  another.  And  these  counter  influences  proved  the  stronger 
of  the  two.  The  Law  itself  was  cold,  inert,  passive*  It  pointed 
severely  to  the  path  of  right  and  duty,  but  there  its  function 
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ended ;  it  gave  no  help  towards  the  performance  of  that  which  it 
required.  Nay,  by  a  certain  strange  perversity  in  human  nature, 
it  seemed  actually  to  provoke  to  disobedience.  The  very  fact 
that  a  thing  was  forbidden  seemed  to  make  its  attractions  all  the 
greater  (Rom.  vii.  8).  And  so  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first  The  one  sentence  in  which  St.  Paul  sums  up  his  experience 
of  Law  is  v6pov  Myvmait  apapriat  (Rom.  iii.  so).  Its  effect 
therefore  was  only  to  increase  the  condemnation :  it  multiplied  sin 
(Rom.  v.  so);  it  worked  wrath  (Rom.  iv.  15);  it  brought  man¬ 
kind  under  a  curse  (Gal  iii.  10). 

And  this  was  equally  true  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race ;  the 
better  and  fuller  the  law  the  more  glaring  was  the  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  The  Jews  were  at  the  head 
of  all  mankind  in  their  privileges,  but  morally  they  were  not  much 
better  than  the  Gentiles.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  St.  Paul  was 
led  to  visit  a  number  of  the  scattered  colonies  of  Jews,  and  when 
he  compares  them  with  the  Gentiles  he  can  only  turn  upon  them 
a  biting  irony  (Rom.  ii.  17-29). 

The  truth  must  be  acknowledged ;  as  a  system,  Law  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  had  failed.  The  breakdown  of  the  Jewish  Law  was 
most  complete  just  because  that  law  was  the  best  It  stood  out 
in  history  as  a  monument,  revealing  the  right  and  condemning 
the  wrong,  heaping  up  the  pile  of  human  guilt,  and  nothing 
more.  On  a  large  scale  for  the  race,  as  on  a  small  scale  for  the 
individual,  the  same  verdict  held,  v6pov  iwiyvwrit  Apaprlas, 

Clearly  the  fault  of  all  this  was  not  with  the  Law.  The  fault 
lay  in  the  miserable  weakness  of  human  nature  (Rom.  viii.  3). 
The  Law,  as  a  code  of  commandments,  did  all  that  it  was  intended 
to  do.  But  it  needed  to  be  supplemented.  And  it  was  just  this 
supplementing  which  Christianity  brought,  and  by  bringing  it  set 
the  Law  in  its  true  light  and  in  its  right  place  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Divine  plan.  St.  Paul  sees  spread  before  him  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  history.  The  dividing  line  across  it  is  the  Coming  of 
the  Messiah.  All  previous  to  that  is  a  period  of  Law — first  of 
imperfect  law,  such  law  as  was  supplied  by  natural  religion  and 
conscience ;  and  then  of  relatively  perfect  law,  the  law  given  by 
God  from  Sinai.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  gift  of  law 
increased  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Rather  the  contrary. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
there  was  a  blithe  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong ;  impulse 
was  followed  wherever  it  led ;  the  primrose  path  of  enjoyment 
had  no  dark  shadow  cast  over  it.  Law  was  this  dark  shadow. 
In  proportion  as  it  became  stricter,  it  deepened  the  gloom.  If 
law  had  been  kept,  or  where  law  was  kept,  it  brought  with  it 
a  new  kind  of  happiness;  but  to  a  serious  spirit  like  St.  Paul’s 
it  seemed  as  if  the  law  was  never  kept — never  satisfactorily 
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kept — at  all.  There  was  a  Rabbinical  commonplace,  a  stem 
rule  of  self-judgement,  which  was  fatal  to  peace  of  mind :  1  Who¬ 
soever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  stumble  in  one  point, 
he  is  become  guilty  of  all’  (Jas.  iL  10;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  16;  Rom. 
x.  5).  Any  true  happiness  therefore,  any  true  relief,  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  And  it  was  this  happiness  and  relief  which 
St  Paul  sought  and  found  in  Christ.  The  last  verse  of  ch.  vii 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  great  burden  which  lay  upon  the 
conscience  rolls  away;  and  the  next  chapter  begins  with  an 
uplifting  of  the  heart  in  recovered  peace  and  serenity ;  1  There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

Taken  thus  in  connexion  with  that  new  order  of  things  into 
which  it  was  to  pass  and  empty  itself,  the  old  order  of  Law  had  at 
last  its  difficulties  cleared  away.  It  remained  as  a  stage  of 
salutary  and  necessary  discipline.  All  God’s  ways  are  not  bright 
upon  the  surface.  But  the  very  clouds  which  He  draws  over  the 
heavens  will  break  in  blessings;  and  break  just  at  that  moment 
when  their  darkness  is  felt  to  be  most  oppressive.  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self  saw  the  gloomy  period  of  law  through  to  its  end  (t«Xo*  yap 
w6pov  Xpurrbt  fit  buccuoavvrjv  navri  r<j>  moTtvovri  Rom.  X.  4) ;  and 
his  own  pages  reflect,  better  than  any  other,  the  new  hopes  and 
energies  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 


LIFE  IN  THE  SPIRIT. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

VIII.  1-4.  The  result  of  Christ's  interposition  is  to 
dethrone  Sin  from  its  tyranny  in  the  human  heart ,  and  to 
instal  in  its  stead  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Thus  what  the 
Law  of  Moses  tried  to  do  but  failed,  the  Incarnation  has 
accomplished. 

*This  being  so,  no  verdict  of  'Guilty'  goes  forth  any  longer 
against  the  Christian.  He  lives  in  closest  union  with  Christ. 
*  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  medium  of  that  union,  with  all  its  life- 
giving  energies,  enters  and  issues  its  laws  from  his  heart,  dis¬ 
possessing  the  old  usurper  Sin,  putting  an  end  to  its  authority  and 
to  the  fetal  results  which  it  brought  with  it.  *  For  where  the  old 
system  failed,  the  new  system  has  succeeded.  The  Law  of  Moses 
could  not  get  rid  of  Sin.  The  weak  place  in  its  action  was  that 
our  poor  human  nature  was  constantly  tempted  and  fell.  But  now 
God  Himself  has  interposed  by  sending  the  Son  of  His  love  to 
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take  upon  Him  that  same  human  nature  with  all  its  attributes 
except  sin :  in  that  nature  He  died  to  free  us  from  sin :  and  this 
Death  of  His  carried  with  it  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  Sin 
and  of  acquittal  for  its  victims ;  4  so  that  from  henceforth  what  the 
Law  lays  down  as  right  might  be  fulfilled  by  us  who  regulate  our 
lives  not  according  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of  sense,  but  at 
the  dictates  of  the  Spirit 

1  It  This  chapter  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  expansion  of  x<Sp<t  my 
0«<j>  &d  *lr)aov  xpurrov  tov  Kvplov  rjpmv  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  vii.  It 
describes  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Christian  Life  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  to  its  end — that  life  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  elsewhere 
(Col.  iii.  3)  as  1  hid  with  Christ  in  God/  It  works  gradually  up 
through  the  calm  exposition  and  pastoral  entreaty  of  w.  1-17  to 
the  more  impassioned  outlook  and  deeper  introspection  of  w.  18-30, 
and  thence  to  the  magnificent  climax  of  w.  31-39. 

There  if  evidence  that  Marrion  retained  tv.  i-ii  of  this  chapter,  probably 
with  no  very  noticeable  variation  from  the  text  which  has  come  down  to  m 
(we  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  competing  readings  he  had  in  ver.  10). 
Tertullian  leaps  from  viii  11  to  x.  a,  implying  that  much  was  cut  out,  but 
we  cannot  determine  how  much. 

1.  KaTcUpipa.  One  of  the  formulae  of  Justification:  xarcucpiwir 
and  Karaxpifia  are  correlative  to  di*aia>o-tr,  dacalwpa;  both  sets  of 
phrases  being  properly  forensic.  Here,  however,  the  phrase  rots 
jvX.X  which  follows  shows  that  the  initial  stage  in  the  Christian 
career,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the  stage  of  Justification,  has 
been  left  behind  and  the  further  stage  of  union  with  Christ  has 
succeeded  to  it.  In  this  stage  too  there  is  the  same  freedom  from 
condemnation,  secured  by  a  process  which  is  explained  more  fully 
in  ver.  3  (cf.  vi.  7-10).  The  Kardtcpuns  which  used  to  fall  upon  the 
sinner  now  falls  upon  his  oppressor  Sin. 

icard  adpica  wcpkiraTowriv,  dXAd  icard  irvtOpa.  Ad  interpolation 
introduced  (from  ver.  4)  at  two  steps :  the  first  clause  icard  a&p*a  mpiwa- 
rovaiv  in  ADb  137,  f  m  Vulg.  Pesh.  Goth.  Arm.,  Bas.  Chrys. ;  the  second 
clause  dAAd  icard  nvcvpa  in  the  mass  of  later  authorities  N*b*EKLP  &c. ; 
the  older  uncials  with  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  Versions,  the  Latin  Version 
of  Origen  and  perhaps  Origen  himself  with  a  fourth-century  dialogue  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  Athanasius  and  others  omit  both. 

2.  6  vdpos  tou  rivcupaTos  =  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Spirit 
We  have  had  the  same  somewhat  free  use  of  v6pos  in  the  last 
chapter,  esp.  in  ver.  236  vopos  rot  vo6tf  6  vopos  rrjs  dpaprias :  it  is  no 
longer  a  ‘  code '  but  an  authority  producing  regulated  action  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  a  code. 

to u  rivsupaTos  Ttjs  Iwtjs.  The  gen.  expresses  the  ‘  effect  wrought1 
(Gif.),  but  it  also  expresses  more  :  the  Spirit  brings  life  because  it 
essentially  is  life. 
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|r  Xpurrw  '(ijcrd}  goes  with  ijkiMpmtr* :  the  authority  of  the  Spirit 
operating  through  the  union  with  Christ,  freed  me,  Ac,  For  the 
phrase  itself  see  on  ch,  vi.  1 1 

^Xtuftlpbxrc  |i*  A  small  group  of  important  authorities  i  H  B  F  G, 
m  Pesh.,  Tert.  i/a  t*/  potiut  s/a  Chrya.  :  has  $kw6ipmeip  er,  "Dip 
combination  of  K  B  with  La  tin  and  Syriac  authorities  shows  that  this  reading 
mast  be  extremely  early,  going  back  to  the  time  before  the  Western  text 
diverged  from  the  main  body.  Still  It  can  hardly  be  right,  as  the  second 
person  b  nowhere  suggested  in  the  context,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  c* 
is  only  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  (ce). 

Dr.  Hort  suggests  the  omission  of  both  pronouns  (4^T  ulso  being  found], 
and  although  the  evidence  for  this  b  confined  to  some  MSS.  of  Arm,  (to 
which  Dr,  Hort  would  add  *  perhaps'  the  commentary  of  Origen  os  repre¬ 
sented  by  Rufinas,  but  this  b  not  certain),  it  was  a  very  general  tendency 
among  scribes  to  supply  an  object  to  verbs  originally  without  one.  We  do 
not  expect  a  return  to  first  per*,  ting,  after  rots  It-  X,  *I„  and  the  scanty 
evidence  for  omission  may  be  to  some  extent  paralleled,  e.  g>  by  that  for  the 
omission  of  tvprjmivai  in  iv,  I,  for  «f  7#  in  v*  6,  or  for  xdpt*  r9f  In  viL  15, 
Bat  we  should  hardly  be  justified  In  doing  more  than  placing  p*  in  brackets. 

Aw&  TOU  vdp.au  rqg  d p-apifas  xal  tom  Gavdrou  =:  the  authority 
exercised  by  Sin  and  ending  in  Death:  see  on  viL  23,  and  on 
i  t,  pwvm,  above, 

3,  rd  ydp  dSuvaror  too  vopov,  Two  questions  arise  as  to  these 
words,  (1)  What  is  their  construction?  The  common  view, 
adopted  also  by  Gif*  (who  compares  Bujv  Tread,  489),  is  that  they 
form  a  sort  of  nom,  absolute  in  apposition  to  the  sentence.  Gif, 
translates,  1  the  impotence  (see  below)  of  the  Law  being  this  that,1 
Stc.  It  seems*  however,  somewhat  better  to  regard  the  words  in 
apposition  not  as  nom,  but  as  ace  us. 

A  most  accomplished  scholar,  the  late  Mr,  James  Riddell,  In  Ms  f  Digest 
of  Platonic  Idioms  *  {  7'k*  Apehgy  ef  Flatet  Oxford,  1877,  p*  lsa)t  lay*  down 
two  propositions  about  constructions  like  this;  *  (i)  These  Noun -Phrases  and 
Neuter- Pronouns  are  Aftusattpe*.  The  prevalence  of  the  Neuter  Gender 
makes  this  difficult  to  prove:  bnt  such  instances  as  are  decisive  afford  an 
analogy  for  the  rest:  Theaet,  153  C  I»1  ravrott  t<1*  j uoXt*p£*at  teayKafa 
r poeBi&Q^an'  arL  Cl  Soph.  0 .  T,  603  wai  rwv®'  Iktyxow  . ,  *  aadfou,  and 
the  Adverbs  wpwrqv,  Ac.  (ii)  They  represent,  by  Appo¬ 

sition  or  Substitution,  the  m entente  itself.  To  say,  that  they  are  Cognate 
Accusatives,  or  in  Apposition  with  the  (unexpressed)  Cognate  A  ecus.,  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  facta  For  (1 )  in  most  of  the  instances  the  sense  points 
out  that  the  Noun- Phrase  or  Pronoun  stands  over  against  the  sentence,  or 
portion  of  a  sentence,  as  a  whole:  (a)  hi  many  of  them,  not  the  internal 
force  but  merely  the  rhetorical  or  logical  form  of  the  sentence  is  in  view.  It 
might  he  said  that  they  are  Predicates,  while  the  sentence  itself  is  the 
$UDject,  [Examples  follow,  but  that  from  Theaet,  given  above  is  as  clear 
.as  any,]  This  teems  to  criticise  by  anticipation  the  view  of  Vm.,  who  regards 
vd  dikSv.  as  accus,  but  practically  explains  it  as  in  apposition  to  a  cognate 
ltcua  wMch  is  not  expressed  1  *  The  impossible  thing  of  the  Law  , . .  God 
[effected ;  that  is  He]  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ’  It  Is  true  that  an  apt 
parallel  u  quoted  from  s  Cor.  vi.  13  &mp4V$.av  tAiOTvv#7Ts 

*tii  irfutt :  hut  this  would  seem  to  come  under  the  same  rule.  The  argument 
tfeai  if  ri  divv.  bad  been  necus  it  would  probably  have  stood  at  the  end  of 
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the  sentence,  like  rf)v  Koyurijr  Korpela*  Ip Qw  in  Rom.  zii.  I,  appears  to  be 
refitted  by  rdr  aoKwp&va  in  Tkeaet.  above.  Win.  Gr,  §  xxxii.  7,  p.  290  E.  T. 
while  recognising  the  accns.  nse  (§  liz.  9,  p.  669  E.  T.),  seems  to  prefer  to 
take  t6  dSw.  as  nom.  So  too  Mey.  Lips.  &c. 

(2)  Is  t6  ddvv.  active  or  passive  ?  Gif.,  after  FrL  (cf.  also  Win. 
ut  sup.)  contends  for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  if  ddvw.  were 
passive  it  should  be  followed  by  ry  pdpf  not  rov  vdpmt.  Tertullian 
(Be  Res .  Cam.  46)  gives  the  phrase  an  active  sense  and  retains  the 
gen.,  quod  invalidum  erai  legis.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  not  Origen 
himself,  at  least  Rufinus  the  translator  of  Origen  has  a  passive 
rendering,  and  treats  rov  vopov  as  practically  equivalent  to  r$  *6pep : 
quod  impossibili  erat  legi *.  Yet  Rufinus  himself  clearly  uses 
impossibilis  in  an  active  sense  in  his  comment ;  and  the  Greek  of 
Origen,  as  given  in  Cramer's  Catena ,  p.  125,  appears  to  make  rd 

advv.  active :  &awep  yap  y  apery  Iblq  <f>vaei  laxypa ,  ovree  «u  9  iccuad  odl 
rd  dir*  airrrjt  da  Bevy  k al  dSvrara  .  .  .  rov  roiovrov  vdpov  y  <j>vatt  ddv wards 

earu  Similarly  Cyr.-Alex.  (who  finds  fault  with  the  structure  of  the 
sentence) :  r6  dbvparov ,  rovrean  r6  daBevo Or.  Vulg.  and  Cod.  Clarom. 
are  slightly  more  literal:  quod  impossible  erat  legis.  The  gen.  might 
mean  that  there  was  a  spot  within  the  range  or  domain  of  Law 
marked  'impossible/  a  portion  of  the  field  which  it  could  not 
control.  On  the  whole  the  passive  sense  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  use  of  ddvv.  and  also  to  give  a  some¬ 
what  easier  construction :  if  rd  ddv*.  is  active  it  is  not  quite  a  simple 
case  of  apposition  to  the  sentence,  but  must  be  explained  as  a  sort 
of  nom.  absolute  ('  The  impotence  of  the  Law  being  this  that,*  Stc., 
Gif.),  which  seems  rather  strained.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  balance  of  ancient  authority  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  way  of 
taking  the  words,  and  that  on  a  point — the  natural  interpretation  of 
language— where  ancient  authority  is  especially  valuable. 

An  induction  from  the  use  of  LXX  and  N.  T.  would  seem  to  show  that 
d&vvaro t  masc.  and  fern,  was  always  active  (so  twice  in  N.  T.,  twenty-two 
times  [3  w.  1L]  in  LXX,  Wisd.  xvii.  14  rijv  dSvrarov  orran  vvora  nod  if 
dSwarov  <fSov  pxrxjuv  iveKOovaav ,  being  alone  somewhat  ambiguous  and 
peculiar) ,  while  dSvv.  neut.  was  always  passive  (so  five  times  in  LXX,  seven 
in  N.  T.).  It  is  true  that  the  exact  phrase  rd  dSvvaror  does  not  occur,  but 
in  Luke  xviii  27  we  have  rd  aSuvara  wapa  dvOpdnrott  Sward  lari  wapd  rf  Sef. 

ir  f :  not  4  because '  (Fri.  Win.  Mey.  Alf.),  but  *  in  which 9  or 
4  wherein/  defining  the  point  in  which  the  impossibility  (inability) 
of  the  Law  consisted.  For  yoBevei  did  rys  oapicds  comp.  vii.  22,  23. 
The  Law  points  the  way  to  what  is  right,  but  frail  humanity  is 
tempted  and  falls,  and  so  the  Law’s  good  counsels  come  to  nothing. 

rdv  lairroG  old*.  The  emphatic  favrov  brings  out  the  community 
of  nature  between  the  Father  and  the  Son :  cf.  rov  Idiav  vlov  ver.  32; 
rod  viov  ryt  dydmjs  avrov  CoL  i.  1 3. 

•  The  text  is  not  free  from  suspicion 
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iw  tyiowpan  aapi&f  dpapTtof  :  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  1  like 1  ours 
inasmuch  as  it  is  flesh ;  *  like/  and  only  *  like/  because  it  is  not 
sinful;  ostendit  nos  quidem  habere  car  mm  peccati  F ilium  zero  Da 
similitudinem  habuisse  carnis  peccati,  non  carnem  /oraAf(Orig.-Ial.). 

Pfleiderer  and  Moisten  contend  that  even  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
*  sinful  flesh/  i.e.  capable  of  sinning ;  but  they  are  decisively  refuted 
by  Gif.  p.  165.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  argument  requires  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  shall  be  regarded  as  sinful  Jlesh ,  though  it  is 
His  Flesh — His  Incarnation — which  brought  Him  into  contact 
with  Sin* 

•cal  w<pt  djxapTia$.  This  phrase  is  constantly  used  in  the  0*T. 
for  the  1  sin-offering  * ;  so  ‘more  than  fifty  times  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  alone1  (Va.);  and  it  is  taken  in  this  sense  here  by  Orig*- 
1a  L  Quod  hostia  pro  pec  c  a  to  f actus  est  Christus,  et  obtains  sit  pro 
fmrgatjom  peccatorum .  omnes  Scripturae  testantur  .  .  *  Per  hanc  ergo 
hesitant  carnis  suae \  quae  did  fur  pro  peccato,  damnavit  pec  cat nm  in 
carne ,  &c.  The  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  is  fully  set  forth  in  Lev.  iv. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  in  it  is  the  sprinkling  with  blood  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  Its  object  was  to  make  atonement 
especially  for  sins  of  ignorance.  It  was  no  doubt  typical  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Still  we  need  not  suppose  the  phrase  w*p\ 
Apapr.  here  specially  limited  to  the  sense  of  'sin-offering/  It 
includes  every  sense  in  which  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Christ 
had  relation  to1  and  had  it  for  their  object  to  remove,  human  sin, 

naTtKpivt  ttj*  opQfmay  iv  rrj  a  a  pier  The  key  to  this  difficult 
clause  is  supplied  by  ch.  vi,  7-10,  By  the  Death  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  a  death  endured  in  His  human  nature,  He  once  and  for  ever 
broke  off  all  contact  with  Sin,  which  could  only  touch  Him  through 
that  nature*  Henceforth  Sin  can  lay  no  claim  against  Him 
Neither  can  it  lay  any  claim  against  the  believer ;  for  the  believer 
also  has  died  with  Christ.  Henceforth  when  Sin  comes  to  prosecute 
its  claim,  it  is  cast  in  its  suit  and  its  former  victim  is  acquitted* 
The  one  culminating  and  decisive  act  by  which  this  state  of  things 
was  brought  about  is  the  Death  of  Christ,  to  which  ail  the  subse¬ 
quent  immunity  of  Christians  ts  to  be  referred. 

The  parallel  passage,  vi*  6-1 1,  shows  that  this  summary 
condemnation  of  Sin  takes  place  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  not 
tn  His  Life ;  so  that  uarixpw  cannot  be  adequately  explained  either 
by  the  proof  which  Christ's  Incarnation  gave  that  human  nature 
might  be  sinless,  or  by  the  contrast  of  His  sinlessness  with  man*s 
sin*  In  MatL  xii,  41,  41  {‘the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgement  w  ith  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  h/&c.)  jcarcucpu*** 
has  this  sense  of 1  condemn  by  contrast/  but  there  is  a  greater  fulness 
of  meaning  here* 

The  indents  father  miss  the  mirk  in  their  comments  on  this  passage, 

Tbas  Orig*-Ut*  dam  navi/  ptuatum,  ktc  tit,  fvgavit  ftuatum  a  abitutti 

a 
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(comp.  T.  K.  Abbott,  ‘  effectually  condemned  eo  as  to  expel  ’) :  bat  it  does 
not  appear  how  this  was  done.  The  commoner  view  is  based  on  Chiya, 
who  claims  for  the  incarnate  Christ  a  threefold  victory  over  Sin,  as  not 
yielding  to  it,  as  overcoming  it  (in  a  forensic  sense),  and  convicting  it  of 
injustice  in  handing  over  to  death  His  own  sinless  body  as  if  it  were  sinfuL 
Similarly  Euthym.-Zig.  and  others  in  part  Cyr.-Alex.  explains  the  victory 
of  Christ  over  Sin  as  passing  over  to  the  Christian  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ana  the  Eucharist  (Sid  rfs  fwcruajt  tvkoylas).  This  is 
at  least  right  in  so  far  as  it  lays  stress  on  the  identification  of  the  Christian 
with  Christ.  But  the  victory  over  sin  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  fact  of 
sinlessness,  but  on  the  absolute  severance  from  sin  involved  in  the  Death 
upon  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection. 

I*  rg  aapKi  goes  with  narUpivi.  The  Death  of  Christ  has  die 
efficacy  which  it  has  because  it  is  the  death  of  His  Flesh :  by  means 
of  death  He  broke  for  ever  the  power  of  Sin  upon  Him  (vi  io; 
Heb.  viL  16;  x.  io;  i  Pet.  iii.  18);  but  through  the  mystical 
union  with  Him  the  death  of  His  Flesh  means  the  death  of  ours 
(Lips.). 

4.  rb  ftutafttpa :  •  the  justifying/  Wic*  ‘  the  justification/  Rhem. 
after  Vulg.  tustificatio ;  Tyn.  is  better,  ‘the  rightewesnes  requyred 
of  (i.e.  by)  the  lawe/  We  have  already  seen  that  the  proper  sense 
of  hucalvfia  is  ‘  that  which  is  laid  down  as  right/  '  that  which  has  the 
force  of  right  ’ :  hence  it  =  here  the  statutes  of  the  Law,  as  righteous 
statutes.  Comp,  on  i.  3  a ;  iL  26. 

It  is  not  clear  how  Chrym.  (—  Euthym.-Zig.)  gets  for  Sumuwjmi  the  sense 
t6  WA.01,  6  < tkov6* ,  t6  Kar6pBwpa. 

to  15  pj)  kotA  adpKa  wcpiwaToucnr :  ‘  those  who  walk  by  the  rule 
of  the  flesh/  whose  guiding  principle  is  the  flesh  (and  its  grati¬ 
fication).  The  antithesis  of  Flesh  and  Spirit  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  section. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FLESH  ABB  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  SPIRIT. 

VIII.  5-11.  Compare  the  two  states .  The  life  of  self 
indulgence  involves  the  breach  of  God's  law ,  hostility  to 
Him ,  and  death.  Submission  to  the  Spirit  brings  with  it 
true  life  and  the  sense  of  reconciliation.  You  therefore \ 
if  you  are  sincere  Christians ,  have  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  a  sure  pledge  of  immortality. 

•  These  two  modes  of  life  are  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 
If  any  man  gives  way  to  the  gratifications  of  sense,  then  these  and 
nothing  else  occupy  his  thoughts  and  determine  the  bent  of  his 
character.  And  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
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guide  them  fix  their  thoughts  and  affections  on  things  spiritual 
•They  are  opposed  in  their  nature;  they  are  opposed  also  in  their 
consequences.  For  the  consequence  of  having  one's  bent  towards 
the  things  of  the  flesh  is  death — both  of  soul  and  body,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  just  as  to  surrender  one's  thoughts  and  motives  to 
the  Spirit  brings  with  it  a  quickened  vitality  through  the  whole  man, 
and  a  tranquillizing  sense  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

*  The  gratifying  of  the  flesh  can  lead  only  to  death,  because  it 
implres  hostility  to  God,  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  indulges  the 
flesh  at  the  same  time  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  "  And  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,  f  But  you, 
as  Christians,  are  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh.  You 
are  rather  under  that  of  the  Spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  (which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  medium  of  personal  contact  with  God  and 
Christ)  is  really  in  abiding  communion  with  you.  w  But  if  Christ, 
through  His  Spirit,  thus  keeps  touch  with  your  souls,  then  mark 
bow  glorious  is  your  condition.  Your  body  it  is  true  is  doomed  to 
death,  because  it  is  tainted  with  sin ;  but  your  spirit — the  highest 
part  of  you — has  life  infused  into  it  because  of  its  new  state  of 
righteousness  to  which  life  is  so  nearly  allied.  11  In  possessing  the 
Spirit  you  have  a  guarantee  of  future  resurrection-  It  links  you  to 
Him  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.  And  so  even  these  perish¬ 
able  human  bodies  of  yours,  though  they  die  first,  God  will  restore 
to  Life,  through  the  operation  of  (or,  having  regard  to)  that  Holy 
Spirit  by  whom  they  are  animated. 

5  ^pot'ot/tTLi' :  ‘set  their  minds,  or  their  hearts  upon/  rf>pov*ht 
denotes  the  whole  action  of  the  4>pn»r  i.  e.  of  the  affections  and  will 
as  well  as  of  the  reason;  cf.  Matt,  xvi  33  ov  tfapowlt  rd  tou  B*ovt 
dXXd  ni  twk  av&tittiiFiiiv  :  Rom.  xii.  16  ;  Phil  iii.  19  ;  Col.  izi.  a,  Ac. 

6.  :  the  content  of  $povtivt  the  general  bent  of  thought 

and  motive.  Here,  as  e  be  where  in  these  chapters,  <rdp(  is  that  side 
of  human  nature  on  which  it  is  morally  weak,  the  side  on  which 
man's  physical  organism  leads  him  into  sin. 

fab'WToS'  Not  merely  is  the  tpp6*n ipa  <rap*6f  death  in  effect^ 

inasmuch  as  it  has  death  for  its  goal,  but  it  is  also  a  present  death, 
inasmuch  as  its  present  condition  contains  the  seeds  which  by 
their  own  inherent  force  will  develop  into  the  death  both  of  body 
and  sou L 

M-  In  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  just  described,  where 
the  whole  bent  of  the  mind  is  towards  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  not 
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cnly  is  there  *  life  *  in  the  sense  that  a  career  so  ordered  will  issue  in 
life ;  it  has  already  in  itself  the  germs  of  life.  As  the  Spirit  itself  is 
in  Its  essence  living,  so  does  It  impart  that  which  most  live. 

For  m  striking  presentation  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Life  see  Haft, 
Hulsean  Lectures ,  pp.  98  ff.,  189  ff.  The  following  may  be  quoted :  *  The 
sense  of  life  which  Israel  enjoyed  was,  however,  best  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  the  name  “  life  "as  a  designation  of  that  higher  communion  with  God 
which  grew  forth  in  due  time  as  the  fruit  of  obedience  and  faith.  The 
psalmist  or  wise  man  or  prophet,  whose  heart  had  sought  the  free  of  the 
Lord,  was  conscious  of  a  second  or  divine  life,  of  which  the  first  or  natural 
life  was  at  once  the  image  and  the  foundation;  a  life  not  imprisoned  in 
some  secret  recess  of  his  soul,  but  filling  his  whole  self,  and  overflowing 
upon  the  earth  around  him’  (p.  98).  Add  St  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit,  and  the  intensity  of  his  language  becomes  intelligible. 

ctp^mr)  as  as  we  have  seen  not  only  (i)  the  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  but  (ii)  the  sense  of  that  reconciliation  which  diffuses 
a  feeling  of  harmony  and  tranquillity  over  the  whole  man. 

7.  This  verse  assigns  the  reason  why  the  ‘  mind  of  the  flesh  is 
death/  at  the  same  time  bringing  out  the  further  contrast  between 
the  mind  of  the  flesh  and  that  of  the  Spirit  suggested  by  the 
description  of  the  latter  as  not  only  ‘life*  but  'peace/  The  mind 
of  the  flesh  is  the  opposite  of  peace ;  it  involves  hostility  to  God, 
declared  by  disobedience  to  His  Law.  This  disobedience  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  giving  way  to  the  flesh. 

8.  ot  SI :  not  as  AV.  ‘  so  then,*  as  if  it  marked  a  consequence  or 
conclusion  from  ver.  7,  but  ‘And*;  ver.  8  merely  repeats  the 
substance  of  ver.  7  in  a  slightly  different  form,  no  longer  abstract 
but  personal  The  way  is  thus  paved  for  a  more  direct  application 
to  the  readers. 

0.  lv  aapKi,  .  . .  wreupan.  Observe  how  the  thought  mounts 

E dually  upwards.  «&«u  <V  rapid  =  ‘  to  be  under  the  domination  of 
5]  flesh  * ;  corresponding  to  this  *1 vat  «V  mevpan  =  *  to  be  under 
domination  of  [the]  spirit/  i.e.  in  the  first  instance,  the  human 
spirit  Just  as  in  the  one  case  the  man  takes  his  whole  bent  and 
bias  from  the  lower  part  of  his  nature,  so  in  the  other  case  he  takes 
it  from  the  highest  part  of  his  nature.  But  that  highest  part,  the 
wv*vpa>  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  affinity  to  God.  It  is  essentially 
that  part  of  the  man  which  holds  communion  with  God :  so  that 
the  Apostle  is  naturally  led  to  think  of  the  Divine  influences  which 
act  upon  the  it vtvpa.  He  rises  almost  imperceptibly  through  the 
wrtvpa  of  man  to  the  Uvtvpa  of  God.  From  thinking  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mtvpa  in  its  best  moods  acts  upon  the  character  he 
passes  on  to  that  influence  from  without  which  keeps  it  in  its  best 
moods.  This  is  what  he  means  when  he  says  tlntp  Uvtvpa  0wi 
oIkcI  tv  v plv.  oUtlv  iv  denotes  a  settled  permanent  penetrative 
influence.  Such  an  influence,  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  St.  Paul 
assumes  to  be  inseparable  from  the  higher  life  of  the  Christian. 
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The  way  in  which  4*  trapirf  ts  opposed  to  tv  wvtvpmr  and  further 
the  way  in  which  tv  fn*Cpari  passes  from  the  spirit  of  man  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  shows  that  we  must  not  press  the  local  significance  of 
the  preposition  too  closely*  We  must  not  interpret  any  cf  the 
varied  expressions  which  the  Apostle  uses  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
infringe  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  human  and  Divine  personalities 
The  one  thing  which  is  characteristic  of  personality  is  distinctness 
from  all  other  personalities;  and  this  must  hold  good  even  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God*  The  very  ease  with  which  St,  Paul  changes 
and  inverts  his  metaphors  shows  that  the  Divine  immanence  with 
him  nowhere  means  Buddhistic  or  Pantheistic  absorption*  We 
must  be  careful  to  keep  dear  of  this,  but  short  of  it  we  may  use  the 
language  of  closest  intimacy*  All  that  friend  can  possibly  receive 
from  friend  we  may  believe  that  man  is  capable  of  receiving  from 
God*  See  the  note  on  *V  x^<rr*i  'hpnv  in  vi,  ax;  and  for  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  <rdp£  and  wptyfia  the  small  print  note  on  vii*  14, 

*L  SI  Tis.  A  characteristic  delicacy  of  expression ;  when  he  is 
speaking  on  the  positive  side  St  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have 
the  Spirit,  but  when  he  is  speaking  on  the  negative  side  he  will  not 
say  bluntly  *  if  you  have  not  the  Spirit/  but  he  at  once  throws 
his  sentence  into  a  vague  and  general  force,  *  If  any  one  has 
not/  &c. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  00  the  grammar  of  the  conditional  dautet 
in  (hi*  Toxc  tod  in  rv*  10,  15,  m  Burton,  M.  and  71  $§  469,  341,  361* 

not  torir  aitoo :  he  is  no  true  Christian*  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  all  Christians  *  have  the  Spirit*  in  greater  or  less 
degree. 

10.  «t  Si  Xpiarfa.  It  will  be  observed  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
phrases  Urtvpa  ©f<w,  Unvpa  Xpiarov,  and  Xpurmc  in  these  two  verses 
as  practically  interchangeable.  On  the  significance  of  this  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Persons  see  below. 

rb  pi*  owp a  Si'  djiapriav*  St.  Paul  is  putting  forward  first 

the  negative  and  then  the  positive  consequences  of  the  indwelling 
of  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  soul  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of 1  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin  ?  *  Of  many  ways  of 
taking  the  words,  the  most  important  seem  to  be  these :  (i) 4  the 
body  is  dead  imitative,  in  baptism  (vi.  a  C),  as  a  consequence  of 
sin  which  made  this  implication  of  the  body  in  the  Death  of  Christ 
necessary*  (Lips*).  But  in  the  next  verse,  to  which  this  dearly 
points  forward,  the  stress  lies  not  on  death  imputed  but  on  physical 
death,  (ii) 1  The  body  is  dead  mystic* ,  as  no  longer  the  instrument 
of  sin  (  sans  incrgic  producirkt  da  acta  charntU),  because  of  sin— 
'o  which  it  led1  (Oltr.y  This  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
last,  with  the  addition  that  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  AjM'jTrt't'.  (lit)  It  remains  to  take  t*xp6v  in  the  plain  sense  ol 
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4  physical  death/  and  to  go  back  for  dpaprta*  not  to  vi.  *  ff.  bat 
to  v.  12  ff.,  so  that  it  would  be  the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  descendants 
(Ang.  Gif.  Go.)  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time.  Oltr.  objects  that 
p*Kp6y  in  this  case  ought  to  be  Bmjrdy,  bat  the  use  of  v*ap6o  gives 
a  more  vivid  and  pointed  contrast  to  M — 4  a  dead  thing/ 

t&  Si  wtufia  Sid  Suuumrun)r.  Clearly  the  rwv/ia  here  meant 
is  the  human  mm>pa  which  has  the  properties  of  life  infused  into  it 
by  the  presence  of  the  Divine  m*vpa.  fori  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide 
sense,  but  with  especial  stress  on  the  future  eternal  life.  &&  buuuo- 
avwtjy  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense :  it  includes  all  the  senses 
in  which  righteousness  is  brought  home  to  man,  first  imputed,  then 
imparted,  then  practised. 

11.  St.  Paul  is  fond  of  arguing  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  (see  p.  1 17  sup.).  Christ  is  the 
hcapM  (1  Cor.  zv.  so,  23  :  the  same  power  which  raised  Him  will 
raise  us  (1  Cor.  vi.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14);  Phil.  iii.  21;  1  Thess. 
iv.  14).  But  nowhere  is  the  argument  given  in  so  full  and  complete 
a  form  as  here.  The  link  which  connects  the  believer  with  Christ, 
and  makes  him  participate  in  Christ's  resurrection,  is  the  possession 
of  His  Spirit  (cp.  I  Thess.  iv.  14  row  roipr)$4vTas  dm  rov  Tiprov  ££ct 
mtv  airryi). 

Sid  tou  IroiitouKTos  a&Tou  nreupaTos.  The  authorities  for  the  two 
readings,  the  gen.  as  above  and  the  acc.  dm  r6  iroucovv  avrov  nm/ia, 
seem  at  first  sight  very  evenly  divided.  For  gen.  we  have  a  long 
line  of  authorities  headed  by  N  A  C,  Clem.- Alex.  For  acc.  we  have 
a  still  longer  line  headed  by  B  D,  Orig.  Iren.-lat. 

In  fuller  detail  the  evidence  is  as  follows : 

&d  rov  iroucovrrot  «.tA.  KACP*  al.,  codd.  ap.  Ps.-Ath.  Dial .  c.  Maiedm ., 
Boh.  Sah.  Hard.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Clem.- Alex.  Method,  {codd.  Grate, 
locorum  ab  Epiphanio  citatorum )  Cyr.-Hieros  codd.  plur.  it  id.  Did.  4/5 
Bas  4/4  Chrys.  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  Cyr.-Alex.  ttry  at.  plur. 

did  rd  Ivoikovv  «.tA.  BDEFGKLP  &c.,  codd.  ap.  Ps.-Ath.  Dial.  c. 
Macedon. ;  Vulg.  Pesh.  (Sah.  codd.);  Iren.-lat.  Orig.  pluries\  Method. 
vers.  Slav,  et  codd.  Epiphanii  1/3  it  ex  parti  a/3,  Cyr.-Hieros.  cod. 
Did.-lat.  temel  {interp.  Hieron.)  Chrys.  ad  loc.  Tert.  HiL  al.  plur. 

When  these  lists  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  authorities 
for  the  gen.  are  predominantly  Alexandrian,  and  those  for  the  acc.  predomi¬ 
nantly  Western.  The  question  is  how  far  in  each  case  this  main  body  is 
reinforced  by  more  independent  evidence.  From  this  point  of  view  a  some¬ 
what  increased  importance  attaches  to  Hard.  Arm.  HippoL  Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas.  on  the  side  of  the  gen.  and  to  B,  Orig.  on  the  side  of  the  acc.  The 
testimony  of  Method,  is  not  quite  clear.  The  first  place  in  which  the 
passage  occurs  is  a  quotation  from  Origen :  here  the  true  reading  is  probably 
od  r6  kvoucovv,  as  elsewhere  in  that  writer.  The  other  two  places  belong  to 
Methodius  himself.  Here  too  the  Slavonic  version  has  in  both  cases  acc. ; 
the  Greek  preserved  in  Epiphanius  has  in  one  instance  acc.,  in  the  other  gen. 
It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  probable  that  Method,  himself  read  acc.  and  that 
gen.  is  due  to  Epiphanius,  who  undoubtedly  was  in  the  habit  of  using  gen. 
In  balancing  the  opposed  evidence  we  remember  that  there  is  a  distinct 
Western  infusion  in  both  B  and  Orig.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  so  that  the  aoc 
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EDAf  rest  not  on  the  Authority  of  two  families  of  text,  bat  only  of  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  Alexandria  we  must  add  Palestine,  which  would  count 
for  something,  though  not  very  much,  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  Ajexxn* 
drian  tnfluaioe,  and  Cappadocia*  which  would  count  for  rather  more ;  bni 
what  is  of  most  importance  is  the  attesting  of  the  Alexandrian  reading  so  far 
Wat  u  Iftppolytns,  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
assert  ion  of  the  orthodox  ccmtiovenialist  in  the  DiaL  t.  Mactd&ntis*  that 
gen.  u  found  in  *  all  the  ancient  copies ' ;  the  a  nth  or  of  the  dialogue  allows 
that  the  reading  U  questionable. 

Oa  the  whole  the  preponderance  seems  to  be  slight! y  on  the  side 
of  the  geo,,  but  neither  reading  can  be  ignored.  Intrinsically  the 
one  reading  is  not  dearly  preferable  to  the  other.  St,  Paul  might 
have  used  equally  well  either  form  of  expression.  It  is  however 
hardly  adequate  to  say  with  Dr.  Vaughan  that  if  we  read  the  acc, 
the  reference  is  *  to  the  ennobling  and  consecrating  effect  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  body/  The  prominent 
idea  is  rather  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Itself  essentially  a  Spirit  of  Lift, 
and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  where  It  is  life  should  be.  The  gen. 
brings  out  rather  more  the  direct  and  personal  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  of  course  commended  the  reading  to  the  supporters  of 
orthodox  doctrine  in  the  Macedonian  controversy. 


The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taken 
over  from  the  Q.T„  where  we  have  it  conspicuously  in  relation  to 
Creation  (Gen,  L  a),  in  relation  to  Prophecy  (1  Sam.  x,  10;  xi,  5 ; 
xbt,  ao,  33,  Ac.),  and  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  individual 
(Ps*  li  it)  and  of  the  nation  (Is.  lxiii.  10  f.).  It  was  understood 
that  the  Messiah  had  a  plenary  endowment  of  this  Spirit  (Is,  xi  3), 
And  accordingly  in  the  NT,  the  Gospels  unanimously  record  the 
visible,  if  symbolical,  manifestation  of  this  endowment  (Mark  L  10; 
jo.  L  33),  And  it  is  an  expression  of  the  same  truth  when  in  this 
passage  and  elsewhere  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
convertibly  with  Christ  Himself,  Just  as  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  he  uses  precisely  the  same  language  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  of  God  Himself,  so  also  there  are  many  others  in  which  he 
uses  the  same  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  Christ 
Himself,.  Thus  the  4 demonstration  of  the  Spirit*  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  also  of  the  'power  of  God*  (1  Cor.  iL  4,  5) ;  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  working  of  God  Himself  (1  Cor.  xii.  11  compared 
with  ver.  6)  and  of  Christ  (Eph.  iv,  n  compared  with  i  Cor.  xii. 
30,  4}.  To  be  4  Christ's*  is  the  same  thing  as  to  4  live  in  the  Spirit  * 
(Gal,  v.  33  ff,).  Nayp  in  one  place  Christ  is  expressly  identified 
with  *  the  Spirit*  t  1  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  *  (a  Cor.  tii.  17):  a  passage 
which  has  a  seemingly  remarkable  parallel  in  Ignat.  Ad  Magn .  xv 

ir  djuuwif  Otoi>f  aAtox/^ror  irwtyxu,  of  i<rri*  'Itj<tqvi 
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Xpurrfo  (where  however  Bp.  Lightfoot  makes  the  antecedent  to  & 
not  wpfvput  but  the  whole  sentence ;  his  note  should  be  read).  The 
key  to  these  expressions  is  really  supplied  by  the  passage  before  ns, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  communication  of  Christ  to  the  soul 
is  really  the  communication  of  His  Spirit  And,  strange  to  say,  we 
find  this  language,  which  seems  so  individual,  echoed  not  only  possibly 
by  Ignatius  but  certainly  by  St  John.  As  Mr.  Gore  puts  it  ( Bampton 
Lectures ,  p.  132),  ‘In  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  the  Son  too  was  to 
come ;  in  the  coming  of  the  Son,  also  the  Father.  “  He  will  come 
unto  you,"  “  I  will  come  unto  you,"  “  We  will  come  unto  you  99  are 
interchangeable  phrases  *  (cf.  St.  John  xiv.  16-23). 

This  is  the  first  point  which  must  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  :  in 
their  relation  to  the  human  soul  the  Father  and  the  Son  act  through 
and  are  represented  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  the  Spirit  is  not 
merged  either  in  the  Father  or  in  the  Son.  This  is  the  comple¬ 
mentary  truth.  Along  with  the  language  of  identity  there  is  other 
language  which  implies  distinction. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  related  to  God  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  related  to  the  man. 
In  this  very  chapter  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  standing  over 
against  the  Father  and  pleading  with  Him  (Rom.  viii.  26  £)  f  and 
a  number  of  other  actions  which  we  should  call  *  personal 9  are 
ascribed  to  Him — ‘dwelling'  (w.  9,  11),  ‘  leading*  (ver.  14), 
‘witnessing*  (ver.  16),  ‘assisting*  (ver.  26).  In  the  last  verse  of 
2  Corinthians  St.  Paul  distinctly  co-ordinates  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  even  where  St  John  speaks  of  the 
Son  as  coming  again  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  as  the  same  but  as 
‘other*;  ‘another  Paraclete  will  He  give  you'  (St.  John  xiv.  16). 
The  language  of  identity  is  only  partial,  and  is  confined  within 
strict  limits.  Nowhere  does  St  Paul  give  the  name  of  ‘  Spirit  *  to 
Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  rose  again,  and  will  return 
once  more  to  judgement.  There  is  a  method  running  through  the 
language  of  both  Apostles. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  really  an  extension, 
a  natural  if  not  necessary  consequence,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  clearly  realized  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  walked  the  earth  as  an  individual  man  among 

men  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  recognized  a  dis¬ 

tinction,  and  such  a  distinction  as  in  human  language  could  only 
be  described  as  ‘personal'  in  the  Godhead.  But  if  there  was 
a  twofold  distinction,  then  it  was  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
body  of  ideas  derived  from  the  O.  T.  to  say  also  a  threefold 
distinction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  presentation  of  this  last 

step  in  the  doctrine  there  is  a  difference  between  St.  Paul  and 

Sl  John  corresponding  to  a  difference  in  the  experience  of  the 
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two  Apostles.  In  both  cases  it  is  this  actual  experience  which 
gives  the  standpoint  from  which  they  write.  St.  John,  who  had 
heard  and  seen  and  handled  the  Word  of  Life,  who  had  stood 
beneath  the  cross  and  looked  into  the  empty  tomb,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  naturally  thinks  of  Him 
as  ‘  another  Paraclete.'  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  had  the  same 
privileges,  but  who  was  conscious  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
vision  upon  the  road  to  Damascus  a  new  force  had  entered  into 
his  soul,  a s  naturally  connects  the  force  and  the  vision,  and  sees  in 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit  the  work  also  of  the 
exalted  Son.  To  St.  John  the  first  visible  Paraclete  and  the 
second  invisible  could  not  but  be  different;  to  St.  Paul  the  in¬ 
visible  influence  which  wrought  so  powerfully  in  him  seemed  to 
stream  directly  from  the  presence  of  Him  whom  he  had  heard 
from  heaven  call  him  by  his  name. 


8ON8HIP  AND  HEIRSHIP. 

VIII.  12-17.  Live  then  as  men  bound  for  such  a  destiny , 
ascetics  as  to  your  worldly  life ,  heirs  of  immortality .  The 
Spirit  implanted  and  confirms  in  you  the  conscioustiess  of 
your  inheritance .  It  tells  you  that  you  are  in  a  special  sense 
tons  of  God ,  and  that  you  must  some  day  share  the  glory  to 
which  Christ,  your  Elder  Brother ,  has  gone. 

“Such  a  destiny  has  its  obligations.  To  the  flesh  you  owe 
nothing.  “  If  you  live  as  it  would  have  you,  you  must  inevitably 
die.  But  if  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit  you  sternly  put  an  end  to 
the  licence  of  the  flesh,  then  in  the  fullest  sense  you  will  live. 

“Why  so?  Why  that  necessary  consequence?  The  link  is 
here.  All  who  follow  the  leading  of  God's  Spirit  are  certainly  by 
that  very  fact  special  objects  of  His  favour.  They  do  indeed  enjoy 
the  highest  title  and  the  highest  privileges.  They  are  His  sons. 

l#  When  you  were  first  baptized,  and  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  sealed  your  admission  into  the  Christian  fold,  the 
energies  which  He  imparted  were  surely  not  those  of  a  slave. 
You  had  not  once  more  to  tremble  under  the  lash  of  the  Law. 
No:  He  gave  you  rather  the  proud  inspiring  consciousness  of 
men  admitted  into  His  family,  adopted  as  His  sons.  And  the 
consciousness  of  that  relation  unlocks  our  lips  in  tender  filial 
appeal  to  God  as  our  Father.  “Two  voices  are  distinctly  heard: 
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one  we  know  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  is  the  voice 
of  our  own  consciousness.  And  both  bear  witness  to  the  same 
fact  that  we  are  children  of  God.  1TBut  to  be  a  child  implies 
something  more.  The  child  will  one  day  inherit  his  father's 
possessions.  So  the  Christian  will  one  day  enter  upon  that 
glorious  inheritance  which  his  Heavenly  Father  has  in  store  for 
him  and  on  which  Christ  as  his  Elder  Brother  has  already  entered. 
Only,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  order  to  share  in  the  glory,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  lead  to  it. 

IS.  Lipsius  would  unite  w.  is,  13  closely  with  the  foregoing; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  these  verses  only  contain  the 
conclusion  of  the  previous  paragraph  thrown  into  a  hortatory 
form.  Still  it  is  usual  to  mark  this  transition  to  exhortation  by 
a  new  paragraph  (as  at  vi.  12);  and  although  a  new  idea  (that 
of  heirship)  is  introduced  at  ver.  14,  that  idea  is  only  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  main  argument,  the  assurance  which  the  Spirit  gives 
of  future  life.  See  also  the  note  on  in  x.  14. 

18.  wrcufum.  The  antithesis  to  *dp(  seems  to  show  that  this 
is  still,  as  in  w.  4,  5,  9,  the  human  mnvpa,  but  it  is  the  human 
mnvfia  in  direct  contact  with  the  Divine. 

tAs  irp<££ci* :  of  wicked  doings,  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  51. 

14.  The  phrases  which  occur  in  this  section,  n Wv/wm  e*o£ 
Hyorrai,  tA  live  v  pa  avppaprvpel  rf  wvevpan  fjpvv,  are  clear  proof  that 
the  other  group  of  phrases  <V  wvevpan  elvai,  or  r6  TLvevp a  ouctl  (cvocmI) 
f*  fjpi*  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  impair  the  essential  distinct¬ 
ness  and  independence  of  the  human  personality.  There  is  no 
such  Divine  *  immanence  *  as  would  obliterate  this.  The  analogy 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  personal  influence  of  one  human  being 
upon  another.  We  know  to  what  heights  this  may  rise.  The 
Divine  influence  may  be  still  more  subtle  and  penetrative,  but  it  is 
not  different  in  kind. 

viol  6cou.  The  difference  between  vl6t  and  rexpov  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  two*  denotes  the  natural  relationship  of  child  to 
parent,  vloe  implies,  in  addition  to  this,  the  recognized  s/a/us  and 
legal  privileges  reserved  for  sons.  Cf.  Westcott  on  St.  John  i.  12 
and  the  parallels  there  noted. 

15.  nveupa  BouXcCat.  This  is  another  subtle  variation  in  the 
use  of  fTpeCpa.  From  meaning  the  human  spirit  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  wveCpa  comes  to  mean  a  particular 
state,  habit,  or  temper  of  the  human  spirit,  sometimes  in  itself 
(wvtvpa  (rjXdxretos  Num.  V.  1 4,  30 ;  wv.  d^Bias  Is.  lxi.  3  ;  1 rw.  wo  pvt  las 
Hos.  iv.  12),  but  more  often  as  due  to  supernatural  influence,  good 
or  evil  (wv,  aofpias  ic.r.X.  Is.  xi.  2 ;  wv.  wkavrjaewt  Is.  xix.  1 4  ;  wv. 
Kpiaeut  Is.  xxviii.  6;  wv.  naravv^tmt  Is.  xxix.  10  (=  Rom.  XL  8); 
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oUnpiMv  Zech.  xti-  10;  Ur,  £<r6iy* lot  Luke  xui.  tt* 
«v.  5f*Xiat  a  Tim.  L  7 ;  ™  w,  rijs  frXai^*  t  Jo.  iv,  6).  So  here 
«*,  &ov\tiag  =.  such  a  spirit  as  accompanies  a  state  of  slavery,  such 
m  servile  habit  as  the  human  trvfvfia  assumes  among  slaves.  This 
was  not  the  temper  which  you  had  imparted  to  you  at  your  bap¬ 
tism  (tXa&tri).  The  slavery  is  that  of  the  Law  :  cf.  Gal,  iv,  6,  7, 
*4*  I- 

TrdXir  ifa  ^<5por :  1  so  as  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  fear/  The 
candidate  for  baptism  did  not  emerge  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Law  only  to  be  thrown  back  into  them  again, 

tHo6<£na$  :  a  word  coined,  but  rightly  coined,  from  the  classical 
phrase  im&f  t i&ttr&w  (0rr&f  uidt).  It  seems  however  too  much  to 
say  with  Gif.  that  the  coinage  was  probably  due  to  St  Paul  him¬ 
self,  *No  word  is  more  common  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Hellenistic  time :  the  idea,  like  the  word,  is  native  Greek '  (E,  L. 
Hicks  in  Studio  SibUca^  iv,  8),  This  doubtless  points  to  the 
quarter  from  which  St,  Paul  derived  the  word,  as  the  Jews  had 
not  the  practice  of  adoption, 

b  TrftT^p.  The  repetition  of  this  word,  first  in  Aramaic 
and  then  in  Greek,  is  remarkable  and  brings  home  to  us  the  fact 
that  Christianity  had  its  birth  in  a  bilingual  people.  The  same 
repetition  occurs  in  Mark  xiv.  36  ('  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  to  Thee  *)  and  in  Gal,  iv.  6 :  it  gives  a  greater  intensity  of 
expression,  but  would  only  be  natural  where  the  speaker  was 
uring  jn  both  cases  his  familiar  tongue,  Lightfoot  {Hor*  Heb,  on 
Mark  xiv,  36)  thinks  that  in  the  Gospel  the  word  rA##a  only  was 
used  by  our  Lord  and  *  ttfimjg  added  as  an  interpretation  by 
$L  Mark,  and  that  in  like  manner  St,  Paul  is  interpreting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers.  The  three  passages  are  however  all  too 
emotional  for  this  explanation :  interpretation  is  out  of  place  in 
a  prayer.  It  seems  better  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  Himself, 
using  familiarly  both  languages,  and  concentrating  into  this  word 
of  ah  words  such  a  depth  of  meaning,  found  Himself  impelled 
spontaneously  to  repeat  the  w*ord,  and  that  some  among  His 
disciples  caught  and  transmitted  the  same  habit.  It  is  significant 
however  of  the  limited  extent  of  strictly  Jewish  Christianity  that 
vc  find  no  other  original  examples  of  the  use  than  these  three. 

10.  rb  rbfOpa:  see  on  ver,  14  above. 
wuppapTi/pei :  cf.  ti.  15;  ix,  a.  There  the  'joint- wit  ness’  was 
the  subjective  testimony  of  conscience,  confirming  the  objective 
testimony  of  a  man's  works  or  actions  ;  here  consciousness  is 
analyzed,  and  its  data  are  referred  partly  to  the  man  himself,  partly 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  and  prompting  him. 

17.  cXf]pop6poi.  The  idea  of  a  irX^poro/*^  is  taken  up  and 
developed  in  N.  T.  from  O.  T,  and  Apocr,  (Ecclus,  Ps+  Sal, 
4  Ear,),  It  is  also  prominent  in  Philo,  who  devotes  a  whole 
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treatise  to  the  question  Quis  rerum  divinarum  heres  sit  ?  (Mang.  L 
473  ff.).  Meaning  originally  (i)  the  simple  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  it  came  to  mean  (ii)  its  permanent  and  assured  possession 
(Ps.  xxv  [xxiv].  13;  xxxvi  [xxxvii].  9,  11  Ac.);  hence  (iii) 
specially  the  secure  possession  won  by  the  Messiah  (Is.  lx.  ai ; 
Ixi.  7 ;  and  so  it  became  (iv)  a  symbol  of  all  Messianic  blessings 
(Matt.  v.  5 ;  xix.  2g ;  xxv.  34,  Ac.).  Philo,  after  his  manner, 
makes  the  word  denote  the  bliss  of  the  soul  when  freed  from  the 
body. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  unaccountable  inequalities  of  usage  that  whereas 
KKrjpovofiiiv,  Kkrjpovofjua  occur  almost  innumerable  times  in  LXX,  Kkr)pav6pot 
occurs  only  five  times  (once  in  Symmachns) ;  in  N.  T.  there  is  much  greater 
equality  {tcKrjpoyopitiv  eighteen,  tcXrjpoyofda  fourteen,  K\rjpov6fiot  fifteen). 

auyitXilpoi'rfjioi.  Our  Lord  had  described  Himself  as  1  the  Heir  * 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  38).  This 
would  show  that  the  idea  of  K\rjpovo^la  received  its  full  Christian 
adaptation  directly  from  Him  (cf.  also  Matt  xxv.  34). 

cZircp  ovfivdtrxofity.  St  Paul  seems  here  to  be  reminding  his 
hearers  of  a  current  Christian  saying:  cf.  a  Tim.  ii.  11  tnurtt  6 

Xdy or,  El  y bp  trvvantSarofxtw  icm  &v{f}crop*V  tl  vnofiipo/jw  Jtal  <rvp£a<ri- 

Xt wro/ifv.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  Biblical  conception  of 
Christ  as  the  Way  (His  Life  not  merely  an  example  for  oura,  but 
in  its  main  lines  presenting  a  fixed  type  or  law  to  which  the  lives 
of  Christians  must  conform);  cf.  p.  196  above,  and  Dr.  Hort'i 
The  Way ,  the  Truth ,  and  the  Lift  there  referred  to.  For  eZ srvp  see 
on  iii.  30. 


BUFFERING  THE  PATH  TO  GLORY. 

VIII.  18-25.  What  though  the  path  to  that  glory  lies 
through  suffering?  The  suffering  and  the  glory  alike  are 
parts  of  a  great  cosmical  movement ,  in  which  the  irrational 
creation  joins  with  man .  As  it  shared  the  results  of  his 
fall ,  so  also  will  it  share  in  his  redemption .  Its  pangs  are 
pangs  of  a  new  birth  (w.  18-33). 

Like  the  mute  creation ,  we  Christians  too  wait  painfully 
for  our  deliverance .  Our  attitude  is  one  of  hope  and  tiot  of 
possession  (vv.  23-35). 

*•  What  of  that?  For  the  sufferings  which  we  have  to  undergo 
in  this  phase  of  our  career  I  count  not  worth  a  thought  in  view 
of  that  dazzling  splendour  which  will  one  day  break  through 
the  clouds  and  dawn  upon  us.  lu  For  the  sons  of  God  will  stand 
forth  revealed  in  the  glories  of  their  bright  inheritance.  And  for 
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that  consummation  not  they  alone  but  the  whole  irrational  creation, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  waits  with  eager  longing ;  like 
spectators  straining  forward  over  the  ropes  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  some  triumphal  pageant* 

**The  future  and  not  the  present  must  satisfy  its  aspirations. 
For  ages  ago  Creadon  was  condemned  to  have  its  energies  marred 
and  frustrated.  And  that  by  no  act  of  its  own  :  it  was  God  who 
fixed  this  doom  upon  it,  but  with  the  hope  that  as  it  had  been 
enthralled  to  death  and  decay  by  the  Fall  of  Man  so  too  the 
Creation  shall  share  in  the  free  and  glorious  existence  of  God's 
emancipated  children.  9  It  is  like  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  child* 
birth.  This  universal  frame  feds  up  to  this  moment  the  throes  of 
travail — feds  them  in  every  part  and  cries  out  in  its  pain.  But 
where  there  is  travail,  there  must  needs  also  be  a  birth. 

“Our  own  experience  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  True 
that  in  those  workings  of  the  Spirit,  the  charismata  with  which  we 
are  endowed,  we  Christians  already  possess  a  foretaste  of  good 
things  to  come*  But  that  very  foretaste  makes  us  long — anxiously 
and  painfully  long — for  the  final  recognition  of  our  Sonship,  We 
desire  to  see  these  bodies  of  ours  delivered  from  the  evils  that 
beset  them  and  transfigured  into  glory* 

N  Hope  is  the  Christian's  proper  attitude*  We  were  saved 
indeed,  the  groundwork  of  our  salvation  was  laid,  when  we  became 
Christians.  But  was  that  salvation  in  possession  or  in  prospect  ? 
Certainly  in  prospect.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  room  for 
hope*  For  what  a  man  sect  already  in  his  hand  he  does  not  hope 
for  as  if  it  were  future*  ”  But  in  our  case  we  do  not  see,  and  we 
do  hope;  therefore  we  also  wait  for  our  object  with  steadfast 
fortitude. 

18,  Xoyf(o|uu  y«V  At  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  St  Paul 
has  been  led  to  speak  of  the  exalted  privileges  of  Christians  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fact  that  they  are  sms  of  God.  The  thought  of  these 
privileges  suddenly  recalls  to  him  the  contrast  of  the  sufferings 
through  which  they  are  passing.  And  after  his  manner  he  does 
not  let  go  this  idea  of  ‘suffering1  but  works  it  into  his  main 
argument.  He  first  dismisses  the  thought  that  the  present  suffer¬ 
ing  can  be  any  real  counter- iveight  to  the  future  glory  ;  and  then 
he  shows  that  not  only  is  it  not  this,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
actually  points  forward  to  that  glory*  It  does  this  on  the  grandest 
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scale.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  short  of  an  universal  law  that  suffering 
marks  the  road  to  glory.  All  the  suffering,  all  the  imperfection, 
all  the  unsatisfied  aspiration  and  longing  of  which  the  traces  are  so 
abundant  in  external  nature  as  well  as  in  man,  do  but  point  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  suffering  shall  cease,  the  imperfection  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  frustrated  aspirations  at  last  crowned  and  satisfied; 
and  this  time  coincides  with  the  glorious  consummation  which 
awaits  the  Christian. 

True  it  is  that  there  goes  up  as  it  were  an  universal  groan,  from 
creation,  from  ourselves,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sympathizes 
with  us;  but  this  groaning  is, but  the  travail-pangs  of  the  new 
birth,  the  entrance  upon  their  glorified  condition  of  the  risen  sons 
of  God. 

Xoyilopai :  here  in  its  strict  sense,  *1  calculate/  ‘weigh  mentally/ 

*  count  up  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other/ 

fi£io  . . .  irpds.  In  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  471  E,  we  have  oMevbs  As  l on 
wpbs  r^v  aXtjtiaay :  so  that  with  a  slight  ellipse  ovk  3{ta  .  .  .  wp&t  np 
b6£av  will  =  *  not  worth  (considering)  in  comparison  with  the  glory/ 
Or  we  may  regard  this  as  a  mixture  of  two  constructions,  (x)  wk 
S(ia  rfjs  Whs,  i.  e.  *  not  an  equivalent  for  the  glory 9 ;  comp.  Prov. 
viiL  II  wav  d*  rtfuov  ovk  a(iov  avrrjs  (sc.  rrjs  otxfilas)  Jarir,  and  (s) 
svdcvov  \6yav  &£t a  wp6t  rfjv  b6£av:  comp.  Jer.  XxiiL  a8  rl  r6  bgypov 
npbs  t6v  airov ; 

The  thought  has  a  near  parallel  in  4  Ezra  yii.  3  ff,  Compare  (eg.)  the 
following  (w.  ia-17) :  Et  facti  sunt  introitus  huius  saeculi  angusti  et 
dolentes  et  laboriosiy  pauei  autem  et  mali  et  periculorum  pleni  et  labore 
magno  opere  fulti ;  nam  maioris  saeculi  introitus  spatiosi  et  securi  et 
facientes  immortalitatis  fructum.  Si  ergo  non  ingredientes  ingressi  fuerint 
quo  vivunt  angusta  et  vana  haec,  non  poterunt  recipere  quae  sunt  reposita . . . 
iusti  autem  ferent  angusta  sperantes  spatiosa.  Compare  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  Delitzsch  ad  loc.  The  question  is  asked.  What  is  the 
way  to  the  world  to  come  ?  And  the  answer  is,  Through  suffering. 

pAXouaav :  emphatic,  ‘  is  destined  to/  ‘  is  certain  to/  The 
position  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  Gal.  iii.  23,  and  serves  to 
point  the  contrast  to  rov  vvv  ratpov . 

S4£aK :  the  heavenly  brightness  of  Christ’s  appearing :  see  on 
iii.  23. 

els  ^p&s :  to  reach  and  include  us  in  its  radiance. 

10.  diroKapaSoKia  :  cf.  Phil.  i.  20  Kara  rrjv  diroKapadoielap  teal  ikwida 

(aov  :  the  verb  dwoKapaboKclv  occurs  in  Aquila’s  version  of  Ps.  xxxvii 
[xxxvi].  7,  and  the  subst.  frequently  in  Polyb.  and  Plutarch  (see 
Grm.-Thay.  s.  v.,  and  Ell.  Lft  on  Phil.  i.  20).  A  highly  expressive 
word  1  to  strain  forward/  lit.  1  await  with  outstretched  head/  This 
sense  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  compound,  oiro-  denoting 
diversion  from  other  things  and  concentration  on  a  single  object 

This  passage  (especially  vr.  17,  a  a)  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
system  of  Basilides,  as  described  in  Hippol.  Ref.  Omn.  Haer .  vii.  25-37. 
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Ttjt  «n<r«w«:  see  on  i  30,  Here  the  sense  is  given  by  the 
context;  q  *ri<nr  is  set  in  contrast  with  the  "sons  of  God/  and 
from  the  allusion  to  the  Fail  which  follows  evidently  refers  to  Gen, 
sin  1 7*  1 8  *  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  . . ,  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee/  The  commentators  however 
are  not  wrong  tn  making  the  word  include  here  the  whole  irrational 
creation.  The  poetic  and  penetrating  imagination  of  St,  Paul 
sees  in  the  marks  of  imperfection  on  the  face  of  nature,  in  the 
signs  at  once  of  high  capacities  and  poor  achievement,  the  visible 
and  audible  expression  of  a  sense  of  something  wanting  which  will 
one  day  be  supplied, 

Oltr*  and  some  others  argue  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  for  giving 
to  «tmw,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  passage,  the  sense  not  of  the 
world  of  nature,  but  of  the  world  of  man  (similarly  Orig,).  He 
tries  to  get  rid  of  the  poetic  personification  of  nature  and  to 
dissociate  Sl  Paul  from  Jewish  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  death 
and  decay  in  nature,  and  as  to  its  removal  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  But  (i)  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  limit  mg  xrtVts 
to  humanity;  (ii)  it  is  necessary  to  deny  the  sufficiently  obvious 
reference  to  Gen,  iii,  17-19  (where,  though  the  *  ground  1  or  *soilf 
only  is  mentioned,  it  is  the  earth's  surface  as  the  seed-plot  of  life); 
(iiiy  the  Apostle  is  rather  taken  out  of  the  mental  surroundings 
in  which  he  moved  than  placed  in  them:  see  below  on  *The 
Renovation  of  Nature/ 

The  ancients  generally  take  the  passage  as  above  (ijr  rTieti  f)  dUoyoj 
expressly  Eathynv*Zig }.  Orig.-Ut.,  as  expressly,  has  ertaturam  utpoit 
ratwn&kitem  \  but  he  is  quite  at  fault,  making  rf  paraxbnjTi  —  *  the  btxiy/ 
Chryv.  and  Etnhym.-Zig,  call  attention  to  the  person  1  Mention  of  Nature, 
which  they  compare  to  that  in  the  Paaluw  and  Prophets*  while  Diodorus  ft* 
Tarsus  refers  the  expressions  implying  life  rather  to  the  Powers  (Smi/uu) 
which  preside  over  inanimate  nature  and  from  which  it  takes  its  forms.  The 
sense  commonly  given  to  pnrajunjri  is  «  <p8opa^ 

V?jr  diroK  dXo^LV'  TWV  viwv  rou  @ta(L  The  same  word  ajroaaXu^if  is 
applied  to  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah  (which  is  also  an 
firi^swuj  a  Thess,  ii.  8)  and  to  that  of  the  redeemed  who  accompany 
Him:  their  new  existence  will  not  be  like  the  present,  but  will  be 
in  ‘glory1  (Adfa)  both  reflected  and  imparted.  This  revealing  of 
the  sous  of  God  will  be  the  signal  for  the  great  transformation. 

The  Jewish  writings  use  similar  language.  To  them  a  ho  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah  i*  an  iroriAifu:  4  Ezra  xili.  31  *t  trit  mm /Uni  iaect  ei  raw- 
lingmt  sign*  qua*  antt  os  tend*  tibi  tt  tune  revtiahitur  Jilius  me  us  quern 
mdiiti  nr  virum  ascendentem  ;  A  pot.  Bar.  xjtxlx.  7  et  erift  mm  apprepinyua* 
vtrit  Umpus  finis  tins  ut  mdat%  funs  rtvtiabitur  print* pat  us  Messta*  me*  fwi 
simuti  tsi  fenii  ti  viti ,  et  cum  rcvtlatus  f merit  eradUabit  multi tudinem  sen* 
grtgotiemis  tim  the  Latin  of  this  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  i*  Ceriania 
version  from  the  Syriac,  and  not  ancient  like  that  of  4  Ezra),  The  object  ol 
the  Messiah's  appearing  is  the  same  as  with  St.  Paul,  to  deliver  creation 
from  its  ills:  4  Lira  mii  >6,  29  ipse  *st  quern  cememat  A  It  Litmus  muitu 
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Umporibus  qui  per  semetipsum  liberabit  creaturam  suam  et  ipse  dhponet 
qui  derc licit  sunt .  .  .  ecu  dies  veniunt ,  quando  incipiet  AUissimus  liberart 
tes  qui  super  terram  sunt :  Apoc.  Bar.  xxxii.  6  quando  futurum  est  ut  Forth 
innovet  creaturam  suam  (  =  4  Ezra  vii.  75  [Ben sly]  donee  veniant  tempera 
ilia,  in  quibus  incipies  creaturam  renovate).  The  Messiah  does  not  come 
alone :  4  Ezra  xiii.  5 1  non  poterit  quisque  super  terram  videre /ilium  meum 
vel  eos  qui  cum  eo  sunt  nisi  in  tempore  diei.  He  collects  round  Him 
a  double  multitude,  consisting  partly  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  partly  of  those  who  were  left  in  the  Holy  Land 
{ibid.  w.  1  a,  39  ff.,  48  £). 

dweaS^xcTai :  another  strong  compound,  where  drro-  contains  the 
same  idea  of ( concentrated  waiting  ’  as  in  dnoKapaboida  above. 

20.  Tjj .  .  .  jiaTaidrrjTi :  fiaraiorrjs  fiarau/rrjToav  is  the  refrain  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (Eccl.  i.  2,  Ac. ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  5, 11  [xxxviii.  6, 
1  a]  cxliv  [cxliii].  4) :  that  is  pdraior  which  is  *  without  result  *  ( jsanp), 
‘ineffective/  ‘which  does  not  reach  its  end' — the  opposite  of 
rcXftos :  the  word  is  therefore  appropriately  used  of  the  disappointing 
character  of  present  existence,  which  nowhere  reaches  the  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

frir«T<£yrj :  by  the  Divine  sentence  which  followed  the  Fall  (Gen. 
iii.  17-19). 

odx  ticouaa :  not  through  its  own  fault,  but  through  the  fault  of 
man,  i.  e.  the  Fall 

Bid  t6v  tjiroTdjarra :  *  by  reason  of  Him  who  subjected  it/  Le.  not 
man  in  general  (Lips.);  nor  Adam  (Chrys.  at.);  nor  the  Devil 
(Go.),  but  (with  most  commentators,  ancient  as  well  as  modern) 
God,  by  the  sentence  pronounced  after  the  Fall  It  is  no  argument 
against  this  reference  that  the  use  of  did  with  acc.  in  such  a  con¬ 
nexion  is  rather  unusual  (so  Lips.). 

Iv  IXmBi  qualifies  imerdyi}.  Creation  was  made  subject  to 
vanity — not  simply  and  absolutely  and  there  an  end,  but  ‘  in  hope 
that/  Ac.  Whatever  the  defects  and  degradation  of  nature,  it  was 
at  least  left  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  ideal  intended  for  it 

21.  on.  The  majority  of  recent  commentators  make  on  (=  ‘that*) 
define  the  substance  of  the  hope  just  mentioned,  and  not  (2  *  be¬ 
cause  ’)  give  a  reason  for  it.  The  meaning  in  any  case  is  much 
the  same,  but  this  is  the  simpler  way  to  arrive  at  it. 

kcu  out?)  VJ  kiwis  :  not  only  Christians  but  even  the  mute  creation 
with  them. 

&ir&  ttjs  BouXcu&s  rfjs  $6opds.  bovkeias  corresponds  to  vnrrdyrj,  the 
state  of  subjection  or  thraldom  to  dissolution  and  decay.  The 
opposite  to  this  is  the  full  and  free  development  of  all  the  powers 
which  attends  the  state  of  &o£a.  ‘Glorious  liberty’  is  a  poor 
translation  and  does  not  express  the  idea :  dd£a,  ‘  the  glorified  state/ 
is  the  leading  fact,  not  a  subordinate  fact,  and  eXevBepia  is  its 
characteristic,  ‘  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God/ 

22.  otSajici'  ydp  introduces  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  (though 
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the  apprehension  of  it  may  not  have  been  so  common  as  he 
assumes)  to  which  the  Apostle  appeals. 

<rvoT«va£«t  #cal  cruvu>StVci.  It  seems  on  the  whole  best  to  take  the 
m-  in  both  instances  as  = 4  together/  i.e.  in  all  the  parts  of  which 
creation  is  made  up  (so.  Theod.-Mops.  expressly :  /SotfXerai  81 

elwttr  8n  avfijxJbvui  indelicrvTai  tovto  raaa  if  ktUt if  Iva  rb  to ph  xdarjt 
t6  afrb  yiwtadai  bfiolun,  TcuSevay  tovtovi  t)jv  rpbt  Avavras  Kotruvlar 
alp€ ia$ai  rjf  tGsv  \irrrjpQr  Kapnpla).  Oltr.  gets  OUt  of  it  the  sense  of 
4  inwardly1  (  AtvroTt),  which  it  will  not  bear:  Fri.  Lips,  and 
others,  after  Euthym.-Zig.  make  it  =  4  with  men  '  or  4  with  the 
children  of  God ' ;  but  if  these  had  been  pointed  to,  there  would 
not  be  so  clear  an  opposition  as  there  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  verse  (ob  pbwow  81,  dXXA  *al  afro l).  The  two  verses  must  be 
kept  apart. 

23.  o4  plror  Sf.  Not  only  does  nature  groan,  but  we  Christians 
also  groan :  our  very  privileges  make  us  long  for  something  more. 

tV  dvapxV  tow  nKcupaTos:  ‘the  first-fruits,  or  first  instalment 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit'  St  Paul  evidently  means  all  the 
phenomena  of  that  great  outpouring  which  was  specially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Apostolic  Age  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  onwards, 
the  varied  charismata  bestowed  upon  the  first  Christians  (1  Cor. 
xii.  &c.),  but  including  also  the  moral  and  spiritual  gifts  which  were 
more  permanent  (Gal.  v.  22  f.).  The  possession  of  these  gifts 
served  to  quicken  the  sense  of  the  yet  greater  gifts  that  were  to 
come.  Foremost  among  them  was  to  be  the  transforming  of  the 
earthly  or  *  psychical '  body  into  a  spiritual  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  44  ff.). 
St  Paul  calls  this  a  4  deliverance,'  i.  e.  a  deliverance  from  the  1  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to' :  for  dno\vrp<a<ris  see  on  iii.  24. 

fxorrtt  %mi«:  IjixtTt  is  placed  here  by  RAC  5.  47.  80,  also  by  Tisch. 

RV.  and  (in  brackets)  by  WH. 

vloftcofor:  see  on  ver.  15  above.  Here  vloB.  =  the  manifested, 
realized,  act  of  adoption — its  public  promulgation. 

24.  tji  y dp  JXirfti  iatMhjfitr.  The  older  commentators  for  the 

most  part  (not  however  Luther  Beng.  Fri.)  took  the  dat.  here  as 
dative  of  the  instrument,  4  by  hope  were  we  saved.’  Most  moderns 
(including  Gif.  Go.  Oltr.  Mou.  Lid.)  take  it  as  dat.  modi,  4  in  hope 
were  we  saved ;  *  the  main  ground  being  that  it  is  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  to  say  that  we  were  saved  by 
faith ,  or  from  another  point  of  view — looking  at  salvation  from  the 
side  of  God — by  grace  (both  terms  are  found  in  Eph.  ii.  8)  than  by 
hope.  This  seems  preferable.  Some  have  held  that  Hope  is  here 
only  an  aspect  of  Faith :  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  definition  of 
Faith  in  Heb.  XL  I  (ftm  81  mans  iXm(op*vww  imbarcuns,  n pay  part* 
iXryx°*  °v  makes  it  practically  equivalent  to  Hope.  But 

that  is  just  one  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  Ep.  to  Heb. 

p 
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pared  for  it  there  was  to  be  a  renewed  humanity :  and  that  not 
only  in  a  physical  sense  based  on  Is.  xxxv.  5  f.  (‘  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un¬ 
stopped,’  &c.),  but  also  in  a  moral  sense ;  the  root  of  evil  was  to  be 
plucked  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  a  new  heart  was  to  be  im¬ 
planted  in  them:  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  rest  upon  them  (Weber, 
Altsyn .  Theol .  p.  382).  There  was  to  be  no  unrighteousness  in 
their  midst,  for  they  were  all  to  be  holy  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  28  f.,  36, 
&c.).  The  Messiah  was  to  rule  over  the  nations,  but  not  merely  by 
force ;  Israel  was  to  be  a  true  light  to  the  Gentiles  (Schurer,  op. 
cit.  p.  456). 

If  we  compare  these  Jewish  beliefs  with  what  we  find  here  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Apostle  is  most  striking.  (1)  There  runs  through  his  words 
an  intense  sympathy  with  nature  in  and  for  itself.  He  is  one  of 
those  (like  St  Francis  of  Assisi)  to  whom  it  is  given  to  read  as  it 
were  the  thoughts  of  plants  and  animals.  He  seems  to  lay  his  ear 
to  the  earth  and  the  confused  murmur  which  he  hears  has  a  meaning 
for  him  :  it  is  creation's  yearning  for  that  happier  state  intended  for 
it  and  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded.  (2)  The  main  idea  is  not, 
as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  mere  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  By  them  the  Gentiles  are  differently  treated. 
Sometimes  it  is  their  boast  that  the  Holy  Land  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  Israel :  ‘  the  sojourner  and  the  stranger  shall  dwell 
with  them  no  more'  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  31).  The  only  place  for  the 
Gentiles  is  *  to  serve  him  beneath  the  yoke  ’  (ibid.  ver.  32).  The 
vision  of  the  Gentiles  streaming  to  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  of  religion 
is  exceptional,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  also  in  O.T. 
Prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  with  St.  Paul  the  movement  is 
truly  cosmic.  The  ‘  sons  of  God '  are  not  selected  for  their  own 
sakes  alone,  but  their  redemption  means  the  redemption  of  a  world 
of  being  besides  themselves. 


THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

VIII.  26,  27.  Meanwhile  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  assists  in 
otir  prayers . 

“Nor  are  we  alone  in  our  struggles.  The  Holy  Spirit  sup¬ 
ports  our  helplessness.  Left  to  ourselves  we  do  not  know  what 
prayers  to  offer  or  how  to  offer  them.  But  in  those  inarticulate 
groans  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  our  being,  we  recognize  the 
voice  of  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit  He  makes  intercession  ; 
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and  HU  intercession  is  sure  to  be  answered*  ^For  God  Who 
searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  can  interpret  His  own 
Spirit's  meaning*  He  knows  that  His  own  Will  regulates  Its 
petitions,  and  that  they  are  offered  for  men  dedicated  to  His  service* 

20-  iffou As  we  groan,  so  also  does  the  Holy  Spirit  groan 
with  us,  pulling  a  meaning  into  our  aspirations  which  they  would 
not  have  of  themselves.  All  alike  converges  upon  that  1  Divine 
event,  £0  which  the  whole  creation  moves,*  This  view  of  the 
connexion  (Go*,  Weiss,  Lips.),  which  weaves  in  this  veise  with 
the  broad  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  seems  on  the  whole 
better  than  that  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the  words  tm* 
is  hope  sustains  us  so  also  does  the  Spirit 
Gif*  Va.  Mou*)* 

7urarrtXap0d»'eTfu  :  dmkap$dvt<r$<H  == f  to  take  hold  of  at  the 
side  (arri),  so  as  to  support 1 ;  and  this  sense  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  idea  of  association  contained  in  trv*-*  The  same 
compound  occurs  in  LXX  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii  [Ixxxix]*  a a,  and  in 
Luke  x.  40* 

Tjj  d*0«»«ta  :  decisively  attested  for  rale  Mnllui.  On  the  way  in 
which  we  are  taking  the  verse  the  reference  will  be  to  the  vague¬ 
ness  and  defectiveness  of  our  prayers;  on  the  other  view  to  our 
weakness  under  suffering  implied  in  A/  imopwr}*,  But  as  iiwtmm 
suggests  rather  a  certain  amount  of  victorious  resistance,  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  doWixta  seems  less  appropriate* 

76  ydp  rt  irpotrcuf ujlm  9a.  The  art,  makes  the  whole  clause  object 
of  vlbaptr*  Gif*  notes  that  this  construction  is  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul  and  St  Luke  (in  the  latter  ten  times;  in  the  former  Rom. 
xiiL  9;  Gal,  v*  14;  Eph*  iv.  9;  1  Thess*  tv*  t)(  rt  npwnvg.  is 
strictly  rather,  ‘  What  we  ought  to  pray  *  than  4  what  we  ought  to 
pray  for,*  Le*  *  how  we  are  to  word  our  prayers,1  not  *  what  we  are 
to  choose  as  the  objects  of  prayer*'  But  as  the  object  determines 
the  nature  of  the  prayer,  in  the  end  the  meaning  ia  much  the 
same. 

&ct.  It  is  perhaps  a  refinement  to  take  this  as  =  £  accord¬ 
ing  to,  in  proportion  to,  our  need  *  (Mey.-W.  G;f,) ;  which  brings  out 
the  proper  force  of  kq&6  (cf,  Baruch  L  6  v*  1.)  at  the  cost  of  putting 
a  sense  upon  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N*  T*,  where 
tt  always  denotes  obligation  or  objective  necessity.  Those  of  the 
Fathers  who  show  how  they  took  it  make  *u66  =  Wm  rpdirov 

3*4  irpo<7fv£.,  which  also  answers  well  to  car  a  e<6v  in  the  next 
verse, 

*  imfyxflw*  means  originally  *  to  fall  in  with,1  and 
hence  *  to  accost  with  entreaty/  and  so  simply  4  to  entreat ' ;  m  thb 
sense  it  is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  twice  in  this  Epistle  (vtih  34] 
xi  a)*  The  verse  contains  a  statement  which  the  unready  of 


mediately  preceding,  *  j 
sustain  us 1  (Mey*  GItr. 
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pared  for  it  there  was  to  be  a  renewed  humanity :  and  that  not 
only  in  a  physical  sense  based  on  Is.  xxxv.  5  f.  (‘  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un¬ 
stopped/  &c.),  but  also  in  a  moral  sense ;  the  root  of  evil  was  to  be 
plucked  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  a  new  heart  was  to  be  im¬ 
planted  in  them :  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  rest  upon  them  (Weber, 
Altsyn .  Theol .  p.  382).  There  was  to  be  no  unrighteousness  in 
their  midst,  for  they  were  all  to  be  holy  (. Ps .  Sol.  xvii.  28  f.,  36, 
&c.).  The  Messiah  was  to  rule  over  the  nations,  but  not  merely  by 
force ;  Israel  was  to  be  a  true  light  to  the  Gentiles  (Schurer,  op. 
c$l.  p.  456). 

If  we  compare  these  Jewish  beliefs  with  what  we  find  here  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Apostle  is  most  striking.  (1)  There  runs  through  his  words 
an  intense  sympathy  with  nature  in  and  for  itself.  He  is  one  of 
those  (like  St  Francis  of  Assisi)  to  whom  it  is  given  to  read  as  it 
were  the  thoughts  of  plants  and  animals.  He  seems  to  lay  his  ear 
to  the  earth  and  the  confused  murmur  which  he  hears  has  a  meaning 
for  him  :  it  is  creation's  yearning  for  that  happier  state  intended  for 
it  and  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded.  (2)  The  main  idea  is  not, 
as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  mere  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  By  them  the  Gentiles  are  differently  treated. 
Sometimes  it  is  their  boast  that  the  Holy  Land  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  Israel :  *  the  sojourner  and  the  stranger  shall  dwell 
with  them  no  more'  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  31).  The  only  place  for  the 
Gentiles  is  ‘to  serve  him  beneath  the  yoke'  (i< bid.  ver.  32).  The 
vision  of  the  Gentiles  streaming  to  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  of  religion 
is  exceptional,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  also  in  O.T. 
Prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  with  St.  Paul  the  movement  is 
truly  cosmic.  The  ‘  sons  of  God '  are  not  selected  for  their  own 
sakes  alone,  but  their  redemption  means  the  redemption  of  a  world 
of  being  besides  themselves. 


THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

VIII.  26,  27.  Meanwhile  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  assists  in 
otir  prayers . 

“Nor  are  we  alone  in  our  struggles.  The  Holy  Spirit  sup¬ 
ports  our  helplessness.  Left  to  ourselves  we  do  not  know  what 
prayers  to  offer  or  how  to  offer  them.  But  in  those  inarticulate 
groans  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  our  being,  we  recognize  the 
voice  of  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit  He  makes  intercession  ; 
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and  His  intercession  is  sure  to  be  answered.  nFor  God  Who 
searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  can  interpret  His  own 
Spirit's  meaning.  He  knows  that  His  own  Will  regulates  Its 
petitions,  and  that  they  are  offered  for  men  dedicated  to  His  service, 

20,  imus.  As  we  groan,  so  also  does  the  Holy  Spirit  groan 
with  us,  putting  a  meaning  into  our  aspirations  which  they  would 
not  have  of  themselves.  Ail  alike  converges  upon  that  ‘  Divine 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves/  This  view  of  the 
connexion  (Go.,  Weiss,  Lips,),  which  weaves  in  this  verse  with 
the  broad  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  seems  on  the  whole 
better  than  that  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the  words  im¬ 
mediately  preceding,  *  as  hope  sustains  us  so  also  does  the  Spirit 
sustain  us  ’  (Mey.  Oltr,  Gif.  Va.  Mou.)< 

0U*ai'TLX<4if3di'CTai  :  amXap£av«<rAu  =  *  to  take  hold  of  at  the 
side  (a*ri),  so  as  to  support  ‘ ;  and  this  sense  is  further  strength* 
ened  by  the  idea  of  association  contained  in  <rv*-.  The  same 
compound  occurs  in  LXX  of  Ps,  Lxxxviii  [Ixxxix],  2  a,  and  in 
Luke  x,  40. 

Tig  AdJcrefa :  decisively  attested  for  mlr  MwW.  On  the  way  in 
which  we  are  taking  the  verse  the  reference  will  be  to  the  vague* 
ness  and  defectiveness  of  our  prayers;  on  the  other  view  to  our 
weakness  under  suffering  implied  in  Jk1  vnapovqs.  But  as  iirapom 
suggests  rather  a  certain  amount  of  victorious  resistance,  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  off&Wia  seems  less  appropriate, 

t4  yip  Tt  irpo<rcuf«5jie0a.  The  art,  makes  the  whole  clause  object 
of  Gif,  notes  that  this  construction  is  characteristic  of 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  (in  the  latter  ten  times ;  in  the  former  Rom. 
xiii.  9;  Gal.  v.  14;  Eph*  iv*  9;  1  Thess,  iv.  1),  rf  wp<Hrrv(.  is 
strictly  rather,  *  What  we  ought  to  pray  *  than  1  what  we  ought  to 
pray  for/  i  e.  *  how  we  are  to  word  our  prayers/  not  *  what  we  are 
to  choose  as  the  objects  of  prayer/  But  as  the  object  determines 
the  nature  of  the  prayer,  in  the  end  the  meaning  is  much  the 
same, 

■a04  %€i.  It  is  perhaps  a  refinement  to  take  this  as  =  1  accord¬ 
ing  to,  in  proportion  to,  our  need  '  (Mey,- W,  Gif.) ;  which  brings  out 
the  proper  force  of  xa&6  (cf,  Baruch  i.  6  v.  1.)  at  the  cost  of  putting 
a  sense  upon  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N*  T,(  where 
it  always  denotes  obligation  or  objective  necessity.  Those  of  the 
Fathers  who  show  how  they  took  it  make  xa&6  3#I  rira  rpdnov 
J#i  trpoo-*v£.t  which  also  answers  well  to  xa-rk  M  in  the  next 
verse. 

:  irrvyxdrv  means  originally  4  to  fall  in  with/  and 
hence  *  to  accost  with  entreaty/  and  so  simply  #  to  entreat 1 ;  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  twice  in  this  Epistle  (viii.  34 ; 
xu  i).  The  verse  contains  a  statement  which  the  unready  of 
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speech  may  well  lay  to  heart,  that  all  prayer  need  not  be  formu¬ 
lated,  but  that  the  most  inarticulate  desires  (springing  from  a  right 
motive)  may  have  a  shape  and  a  value  given  to  them  beyond 
anything  that  is  present  and  definable  to  the  consciousness.  This 
verse  and  the  next  go  to  show  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  personal,  and  as  distinct  from  the  action  of  the 
Father.  The  language  of  the  Creeds  aims  at  taking  account  of 
these  expressions,  which  agree  fully  with  the  triple  formula  of 
a  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Oltr.  however  makes  t6  n vtvpa  in 
both  verses  =  *  the  human  spirit,*  against  the  natural  sense  of 
(nr fptvrvyxapti  and  (mip  AyU»p,  which  place  the  object  of  intercession 
outside  the  Spirit  itself,  and  against  /caret  e*6r,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  always  true  of  the  human  spirit 

fcrfpcrrryx&'ct  i*  decisively  attested  (N*ABDFG  Ac.).  Text  Recept 
has  the  easier  Imryx^vci  Mp  (jpanr, 

27.  ton.  Are  we  to  translate  this  *  because  *  (Weiss  Go.  Gif.  Va.) 
or  ‘that*  (Mey.  Oltr.  Lips.  Mou.)?  Probably  the  latter;  for  if  we 
take  on  as  assigning  a  reason  for  oft*  W  t6  <pp6wfpaf  the  reason  would 
not  be  adequate:  God  would  still  *  know*  the  mind,  or  intention, 
of  the  Spirit  even  if  we  could  conceive  it  as  not  «nA  ©«£•»  and 
not  (nrip  dyu»p.  It  seems  best  therefore  to  make  Sn  describe  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit's  intercession. 

KCnA  Ot6p  =  Kara  rb  Bikrjpa  row  ©row  I  cf.  3  Cor.  vii.  9—  II. 

The  Jews  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
their  great  saints,  such  as  Moses  {Ass.  Mays.  xi.  n,  17 ;  xii.  6),  Jeremiah 
{Apoc.  Bar .  ii.  s'):  cf.  Weber,  p.  287  ft  But  they  hive  nothing  like  the 
teaching  of  these  verses. 


THE  ASCENDING  PROCESS  OF  SALVATION. 

VTII.  28-80.  With  what  a  chain  of  Providential  care 
does  God  accompany  the  course  of  His  chosen  !  In  eternity , 
the  plan  laid  and  their  part  in  it  foreseen  ;  in  time ,  first 
their  call ,  then  their  acquittal ,  and  finally  their  reception 
into  glory. 

18  Yet  another  ground  of  confidence.  The  Christian  knows  that 
all  things  (including  his  sufferings)  can  have  but  one  result,  and 
that  a  good  one,  for  those  who  love  God  and  respond  to  the  call 
which  in  the  pursuance  of  His  purpose  He  addresses  to  them. 
*  Think  what  a  long  perspective  of  Divine  care  and  protection  lies 
before  them  1  First,  in  eternity,  God  marked  them  for  His  own, 
as  special  objects  of  His  care  and  instruments  of  His  purpose 
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Then,  in  the  same  eternity,  He  planned  that  they  should  share  in 
the  glorified  celestial  being  of  the  Incarnate  Son — in  order  that 
He,  as  Eldest  Bom,  might  gather  round  Him  a  whole  family  of 
the  redeemed.  “  Then  in  due  course,  to  those  for  whom  He  had 
in  store  this  destiny  He  addressed  the  call  to  leave  their  worldly 
lives  and  devote  themselves  to  His  service.  And  when  they 
obeyed  that  call  He  treated  them  as  righteous  men,  with  their 
past  no  longer  reckoned  against  them.  And  so  accounted  righteous 
He  let  them  panic  Spate  (partially  now  as  they  will  do  more  com¬ 
pletely  hereafter)  in  His  Divine  perfection. 

28.  olSajifv  hi  passes  on  to  another  ground  for  looking  con* 
fidently  to  the  future.  The  Christian's  career  must  have  a  good 
ending,  because  at  every  step  in  it  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God  and  is 
carrying  out  the  Divine  purpose. 

irdma  awvt py*l  s  a  small  but  important  group  of  authorities,  A  B, 
Grig,  a/6  or  2/7  (cf.  Boh.  Sah,  Acth.)P  adds  d  &«4t;  and  the  inser¬ 
tion  lay  so  much  less  near  at  hand  than  the  omission  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  the  gi cater  appearance  of  originality.  With 
this  reading  ffvj*pyu  must  be  taken  transitively,  1  causes  all  things 
to  work/ 


The  Bohairic  VeTifotvtranilited  literally  and  preserving  the  idioms,  ii 1  But 
we  know  that  thoae  who  love  God,  He  habitually  works  with  them  in  every 
good  thing,  those  w  hom  He  has  called  according  to  His  purpose/  The  Sahidic 
Vesfcion  a*  edited  by  Am£Lineati  in  Zeiisekri/t  fur  Acgypt .Spraskt,  iBSy) 
is  iq  part  defective  but  certainly  repeats  Bi6t :  ‘  Hut  we  know  that  those  who 
love  God,  God  ,  . .  them  in  every  good  thing,1  dec.  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  Version  of  Upper  Kgypt  inserted  6  ©f<Jft  and  that  the  Version  of 
Lower  Egypt  omitted  it  but  interpreted  ovvipyti  transitively  as  if  it  were 
present.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  an  exegeticai  tradition  which 
took  the  word  io  this  way.  It  is  true  that  the  extract  from  Ongen'i  Com¬ 
mentary  in  the  Thiiecali*  ed.  Robin  son.  p.  23ft  ft.  not  only  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  present*  the  common  reading  bat  also  in  one  place  (p  319}  clearly 
has  the  common  interpretation.  But  Chrysostom  {ad  /*.)  argues  at  some 
length  as  if  he  were  taking  cwtp-ju  transitively  with  4  for  subject 

Similarly  Gennadi  ns  in  Cramer's  Catena \,  also  Theodore!  and  Theodorui 
Monachus  (preserved  in  the  Catena  .  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
claim  all  these  writers  as  witnesses  to  the  reading  evvtpyii  4  0iuf,  but  they 
may  point  to  a  fmdition  which  had  its  origin  in  that  reading  and  survived  iL 
On  the  other  band  it  U  possible  that  the  icru’.ng  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
interpretation. 

For  the  use  of  aw*py «  there  arc  two  rather  close  pnr&Uelj  in  Test  XU 
Pate,  t  Issadu  $  4  evrr \py§t  vp  dsAJrrjW  and  Gad  4  rd  yap  avtvpa 

vov  pie  pin  ,  ,  ,  avvtpyti  vf  liartury  ir  main*  fJ*  0miqtoi  tSiv  dw$p4f**nr  v4 
wwivpn  v^<  dyua^r  Ir  paxpo&vpi*}  avvtpyei  vy  roptp  tav  Biov  *U  awrQpm* 

Mpfaw* 

tolf  wpdOwr  aXfjTotf  oScnv,  With  this  clause  St  Paul  in¬ 
troduces  a  string  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical  terms  of  his 
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theology,  marking  the  succession  of  stages  into  which  he  divides 
the  normal  course  of  a  Christian  life — all  being  considered  not 
from  the  side  of  human  choice  and  volition,  but  from  the  side  of 
Divine  care  and  ordering.  This  is  summed  up  at  the  outset  in  the 
phrase  *ara  np66*cri*,  the  comprehensive  plan  or  design  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  God  directs  the  destinies  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  St.  Paul  fully  recognizes  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  The  large  part  which  exhortation  plays  in  his  letters  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  this.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  human  freedom 
there  must  be  behind  it  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  It  is  the  practice 
of  St.  Paul  to  state  alternately  the  one  and  the  other  without 
attempting  an  exact  delimitation  between  them.  And  what  he  has 
not  done  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  doing.  In  the  passage 
before  us  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  in  view,  not  on  its  terrible  but 
on  its  gracious  side.  It  is  the  proof  how  *  God  worketh  all  things 
for  good  to  those  who  love  Him/  We  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this ;  but  when  we  leave  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Apostle 
and  begin  to  draw  speculative  inferences  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  we  may  easily  fall  into  cross  currents  which  will  render  any 
such  inferences  invalid.  See  further  the  note  on  Free-Will  and 
Predestination  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi. 

In  further  characterizing  ‘those  who  love  God*  St.  Paul  na¬ 
turally  strikes  the  point  at  which  their  love  became  manifest  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Divine  Call.  This  call  is  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  Providential  care  which  attends  them  :  and  it  suggests  the  other 
links  which  stretch  far  back  into  the  past  and  far  forward  into  the 
future.  By  enumerating  these  the  Apostle  completes  his  proof 
that  the  love  of  God  never  quits  His  chosen  ones. 

The  enumeration  follows  the  order  of  succession  in  time. 

For  irpo0e(Tis  9ee  on  ch.  ix.  II  rj  kqt  citkoyrjv  np66eatg  rov  Gcov, 
which  would  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  purpose  is  that 
of  God  and  not  of  man  (gar  oIkcIqp  irpoaipccnv  Theoph.  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  generally):  comp,  also  Eph.  i.  n  ;  iii.  n ;  a  Tim. 
i.  9. 

It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greek  theology  that  it  received  a  bias  in 
the  Free-Will  controversy  from  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  (cf.  p.  369  inf) 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost,  and  which  seriously  prejudiced  its  exegesis 
wherever  this  question  was  concerned.  Thus  in  the  present  instance,  the  great 
mass  of  thf-  Greek  commentators  take  k ard  1 wp6$toiv  to  mean  *  in  accordance 
with  the  man’s  own  irpoalpunt  or  free  act  of  choice*  (see  the  extracts  in 
Cramer’s  Catena  *e  cod.  Monac.*;  and  add  Theoph.  Oecum.  Euthym.-Zig.) 
The  two  partial  exceptions  are,  as  we  might  expect,  Origen  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  who  however  both  show  traces  of  the  influences  current  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Origen  also  seems  inclined  to  take  it  of  the  propositum 
bonum  et  bonam  voluntatem  quam  circa  Dei  cultum  gerunt ;  but  he  admits 
the  alternative  that  it  may  refer  to  the  purpose  of  God.  If  so,  it  refers  to 
this  purpose  as  determined  by  His  foreknowledge  of  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  asks  the  question,  Whose  purpose  is 
intended?  and  decides  that  it  wonld  not  be  wrong  to  answer  njr  r«  roi 
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ffuAqjr^rer  *ai  He  comet  to  this  decision  however  rather  on 

dogmatic  thin  on  exegetical  grounds. 

It  U  equally  a  straining  of  the  text  when  Augustine  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  call,  one  secundum  preptssitum,  the  call  of  the  elect,  and  the  other  of  Lhose 
who  are  not  elect,  A Ttm  enim  omnes  vocaft  secundum  propo^ltutn  sunt 
tarj/f.  quoniam  multi  vocati,  fau<i  elects.  Jpsi  ergo  secundum  pro/vrifum 
OiVit/i  am  eDcti  ante  cenriitutwum  mundi  {Cant,  duas  Spist*  /Hag.  11.  la, 
4  a,  d.  Cmt  Julian.  v.  6,  §  i 4).  In  the  idea  of  a  double  call,  Augustine 
seem*  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Origen,  who  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
gi  ves  a  different  sense  to  jmrd  omnes  quidem  mead  sunt ,  rum  (amen 

omnes  secundum  ptopositum  meats  sunt  (cd,  Lomm.  rih  ia8|, 

bAtjtois  :  *  called/  implying  that  the  call  has  been  obeyed.  The 
dktftru  is  not  au  salut  fOltr.},  at  least  in  the  sense  of  final  salva¬ 
tion,  but  simply  to  become  Christians:  see  on  L  1* 

29.  Sr*  :  certainly  here  ■  because/  assigning  a  reason  for  navra 
<rv*fjry«i  d  ©for  #Ir  dyntfov,  not  *  that  *  (  =  C  tst  que  01  tr.). 

nGs  wpocyvw.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  must  be  determined 
by  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  1  know/  which  is  very  marked  and 
clear :  e.  g.  Ps.  1.  6  *  The  Lord  knoweth  (ycy*w<ra*i)  the  way  of  the 
righteous1;  cxliv  [cxliii].  3  *  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  takest 
knowledge  of  him  (or*  o^ra*  LXX)  ?  Or  the  son  of  man 

that  Thou  makes!  account  of  him?'  Hos.  xiii  5  ‘I  did  know 
{/nolpmoao)  thee  in  the  wilderness/  Am*  iii.  2  *  You  only  have 
I  known  (tyve**)  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth/  Malt,  vii  23 
*  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them  I  never  knew  you/ 

In  all  these  places  the  word  means  1  to  take  note  of/  4  to  fix  the 
regard  upon/  as  a  preliminary  to  selection  for  some  especial  pur¬ 
pose.  The  compound  w poaytuo  only  throws  back  this  'taking 
note  *  from  the  historic  act  in  time  to  the  eternal  counsel  which 
it  expresses  and  executes. 

This  ULierpretauon  (which  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  Godet  and  which 
approaches,  though  it  is  not  exactly  identical  with,  that  of  a  number  of  older 
commentators,  who  make  wpoiyrv  =■  pr aaditigire,  approbare\  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  strictly  coo  formed  to  Biblical  usage  and  of  reading 
nothing  mio  the  word  which  we  are  not  sore  is  there*  This  latter  objection 
applies  to  most  other  ways  of  taking  the  passage:  e.g.  to  OrigetTs,  when  he 
makes  the  foreknowledge  a  foreknowledge  of  character  and  fitness,  eptmi'a- 
Ttvfffa*  ofo  &  ©f  at  tippy  t&v  loopiymv,  cal  Jr  a  r&rpiyeai  pavi)Y  rov  **f>  l}pu* 
rwr^i  tivwv  ivl  iue^tidv  *m  opf, Jr}  tavrrjr  pfTd  pomp  <t.r*A, 

(EAsiaeaP  trv.  i+  p.  ed.  Robinson  ;  the  comment  ad  toe,  is  rather  nearer 
the  mark,  n egnavisse  rues  duitur^  hex  at  in  dUectiont  kalmisse  sihiqut 
saciasse,  but  there  too  is  added  mens  quales  went).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(ami  after  him  Meyer)  supplies  from  what  follows  vpotyv&a&rjoar  wt  ftforrai 
avpuopfa 1  r^s  *i#uvut  yov  ?iov  aiirov,  but  this  belongs  property  only  to 
tpoofptef.  W  idest  from  the  mark  are  those  who,  like  Calvin,  look  beyond 
the  immediate  choice  to  final  salvation  :  Dei  autem  praecognttio,  emus  hu 
Piiuius  mem  (nit,  mm  m tda  at  praescienfia  . . .  sed  adopt  to  qua  film  turn 
m  reproUs  semper  dtscmdt,  On  the  other  hand.  Gif,  keeps  closely  to  the 
context  in  explaining,  Foreknew1'  as  the  individual  objects  of  U11  purpose 
and  therefore  foreknew  as  *'  them  that  love  God."1  The  only 
defect  in  this  see  mi  to  be  that  it  docs  not  t  efficiently  take  account  of  the 
O.  T.  and  N.  T.  use  of  7171  &a#w. 
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Rol  vpoiSpia*.  The  Apostle  overleaps  for  the  moment  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  and  carries  the  believer  onward  to  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  God’s  purpose  in  respect  to  him.  This  is  exactly 
defined  as  *  conformity  to  the  image  of  His  Son.’ 

wfifi6p+ous  denotes  inward  and  thorough  and  not  merely  super¬ 
ficial  likeness. 

ttjs  cUIkos.  As  the  Son  is  the  image  of  the  Father  (s  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Col.  i.  15),  so  the  Christian  is  to  reflect  the  image  of  His 
Lord,  passing  through  a  gradual  assimilation  of  mind  and  character 
to  an  ultimate  assimilation  of  His  do£o,  the  absorption  of  the 
splendour  of  His  presence. 

«ls  t6  etvcu  ttUToy  irpuT^TOxor  <r  troXXoif  dScX^oif.  As  the  final 
cause  of  all  things  is  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  final  cause  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  upon  man  is  that 
the  Son  may  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  redeemed. 
These  He  vouchsafes  to  call  His  *  brethren.*  They  are  a  4  family/ 
the  entrance  into  which  is  through  the  Resurrection.  As  Christ 
was  the  first  to  rise,  He  is  the  *  Eldest-born  ’  (npotroroKot  car  w 
vftcpwy,  tva  ytvrjrcu  iv  naaiv  axrrus  npa»T€vx»v  Col.  L  1 8).  This  is 
different  from  the  ‘first-born  of  all  creation’  (Col.  i.  15).  wpmro- 
tokos  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  the  sense  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  context ;  in  Col.  i.  15  it  is  relative  to  creation,  here  it  is 
relative  to  the  state  to  which  entrance  is  through  the  Resurrection 
(see  Lightfoot’s  note  on  the  passage  in  Col.). 

80.  o&s  8«  irpowpiac  k.t.X.  Having  taken  his  readers  to  the  end 
of  the  scale,  the  do£a  in  which  the  career  of  the  Christian  cul¬ 
minates,  the  Apostle  now  goes  back  and  resolves  the  latter  part  of 
the  process  into  its  subdivisions,  of  which  the  landmarks  are 
cVaXfcrry,  cducmWfi',  «do£<urc.  These  are  not  quite  exhaustive: 
rjyLaatp  might  have  been  inserted  after  «&ucaiW«v;  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  implied  as  a  consequence  of  cducacWfv  and  a  necessary 
condition  of  Mgaac  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  purpose  that 
Christians  should  be  conformed  to  Christ,  the  first  step  is  the  call ; 
this  brings  wiih  it,  when  it  is  obeyed,  the  wiping  out  of  past  sins, 
or  justification;  and  from  that  there  is  a  straight  course  to  the 
crowning  with  Divine  glory.  and  iducaivacv  are  both 

naturally  in  the  aorist  tense  as  pointing  to  something  finished 
and  therefore  past :  «5o£aorcv  is  not  strictly  either  finished  or  past, 
but  it  is  attracted  into  the  same  tense  as  the  preceding  verbs ;  an 
attraction  which  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that,  though  not 
complete  in  its  historical  working  out,  the  step  implied  in  i&6£aacv 
is  both  complete  and  certain  in  the  Divine  counsels.  To  God 
there  is  neither  *  before  nor  after.* 
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TUB  PROOFS  AND  ASSURANCE  OF  DIVINE  IiOVB. 

VIII.  81-89.  With  the  proofs  of  God's  love  before  him , 
the  Christian  has  nothing  to  fear .  God,  the  Judge ,  is  on 
his  side ,  and  the  ascended  Christ  intercedes  for  him 
(w.  31-34). 

The  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  so  strong  that  earthly 
sufferings  and  persecutions — nay ,  all  forms  and  phases  of 
being — are  powerless  to  intercept  it,  or  to  bar  the  Christians 
triumph  (w.  35-39). 

n  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this?  Surely  the 
strongest  possible  comfort  and  encouragement.  With  God  on  our 
side  what  enemy  can  we  fear ?  “As  Abraham  spared  not  Isaac, 
so  He  spared  not  the  Son  who  shared  His  Godhead,  but  suffered 
Him  to  die  for  all  believers.  Is  not  this  a  sure  proof  that  along 
with  that  one  transcendent  gift  His  bounty  will  provide  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  salvation  ?  “  Where  shall  accusers  be  found 
against  those  whom  God  has  chosen?  When  God  pronounces 
righteous,  M  who  shall  condemn  ?  For  us  Christ  has  died ;  I  should 
say  rather  rose  again ;  and  not  only  rose  but  sits  enthroned  at 
His  Father's  side,  and  there  pleads  continually  for  us.  "  His  love 
is  our  security.  And  that  love  is  so  strong  that  nothing  on  earth 
can  come  between  us  and  it  The  sea  of  troubles  that  a  Christian 
has  to  face,  hardship  and  persecution  of  every  kind,  are  powerless 
against  it ;  “  though  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  might  well  be 
applied  to  us,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  faithful  few  in  his  own 
generation,  he  described  them  as  ‘  for  God's  sake  butchered  all 
day  long,  treated  like  sheep  in  the  shambles/  *7  We  too  are  no 
better  than  they.  And  yet,  crushed  and  routed  as  we  may  seem, 
the  love  of  Christ  crowns  us  with  surpassing  victory.  “For  I  am 
convinced  that  no  form  or  phase  of  being,  whether  abstract  or 
personal ;  not  life  or  its  negation ;  not  any  hierarchy  of  spirits ;  no 
dimension  of  time;  no  supernatural  powers;  “no  dimension  of 
space;  no  world  of  being  invisible  to  us  now, — will  ever  come 
between  us  and  the  love  which  God  has  brought  so  near  to  us  in 
Jesus  Messiah  our  Lord. 
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82.  8s  yt  row  3(o«  utou  oDr  tycuraro.  A  number  of  emphatic 
expressions  are  crowded  together  in  this  sentence :  &y*,‘  the  same 
God  who*;  row  Idiov  viov,  ‘His  own  Son/  partaker  of  His  own 
nature;  owe  «0W<rcm>,  the  word  which  is  used  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  in  Gen.  xxii.  16,  and  so  directly  recalls  that  offering---the 
greatest  sacrifice  on  record.  For  the  argument  comp.  v.  6-io. 

88-85.  The  best  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  that  which  is 
adopted  in  RV.  text  (so  also  Orig.  Chrys.  Theodrt  Mey.  E1L 
Gif.  Va.  Lid.).  There  should  not  be  more  than  a  colon  between 
the  clauses  0cfc  6  buuuuv  rls  6  Karcucpivvv ;  God  is  conceived  of  as 
Judge :  where  He  acquits,  who  can  condemn  ?  Ver.  34  is  then 
immediately  taken  up  by  ver.  35 :  Christ  proved  His  love  by  dying 
for  us;  who  then  shall  part  us  from  that  love?  The  Aposde 
clearly  has  in  his  mind  Is.  1.  8,  9  1  He  is  near  that  justifieth  men ; 
who  will  contend  with  me  ? . .  •  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ?  *  This  distinctly  favours 
the  view  that  each  affirmation  is  followed  by  a  question  relating  to 
that  affirmation.  The  phrases  6  Karatcptvmp  and  6  duuum*  form 
a  natural  antithesis,  which  it  is  wrong  to  break  up  by  putting  a  full 
stop  between  them  and  taking  one  with  what  precedes,  the  other 
with  what  follows. 

On  the  view  taken  above,  Octa  &  8t/cam/r  and  Xptar6t  *Ii provt  6  dgoflaWfr 
are  both  answers  to  rlt  ly*a\l<r*i ;  and  rls  6  tcaraKparwr ;  rlt  4$®St  xmP^cr*i » 
are  subordinate  questions,  suggested  in  the  one  case  by  Sunudr,  in  the  other 
by  ivT.  Mp  ifpwy.  We  observe  also  that  on  this  view  ver.  35  is  closely 
linked  to  ver.  34.  The  rapid  succession  of  thought  which  is  thus  obtained, 
each  step  leading  on  to  the  next,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
passage. 

Another  way  of  taking  it  is  to  put  a  full  stop  at  9necuw,  and  to  make  rlt 
lyfcaXtoti ;  rtf  &  KaraKpivSnr ;  two  distinct  questions  with  wholly  distinct 
answers.  So  Fri.  Lips.  Weiss  Oltr.  Go.  Others  again  (RV.  marg.  Beng. 
De  W.  Mou.)  make  all  the  clauses  questions  (e«dr  6  Succu&v ;  Ivrvyx.  Mp 
tjfxa/v ;)  But  these  repeated  challenges  do  not  give  such  a  nervous  concatena¬ 
tion  of  reasoning. 

33.  Tt's  tyicaXfpci;  another  of  the  forensic  terms  which  are  so 
common  in  this  Epistle ;  ‘  Who  shall  impeach  such  as  are  elect  of 
God  ?  * 

ink cktuk.  We  have  already  seen  (note  on  i.  1)  that  with 
St  Paul  and  «*Xc*toi  are  not  opposed  to  each  other  (as  they 
are  in  Matt.  xxii.  14)  but  are  rather  to  be  identified.  By  reading 
into  K\rfToi  the  implication  that  the  call  is  accepted,  St  Paul  shows 
that  the  persons  of  whom  this  is  true  are  also  objects  of  God's 
choice.  By  both  terms  St.  Paul  designates  not  those  who  are  de¬ 
stined  for  final  salvation,  but  those  who  are  ‘  summoned  *  or  ‘  se¬ 
lected  ’  for  the  privilege  of  serving  God  and  carrying  out  His  will. 
If  their  career  runs  its  normal  course  it  must  issue  in  salvation, 
the  ‘  glory  *  reserved  for  them ;  this  lies  as  it  were  at  the  end  of 
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tHe  » venue;  but  tVXtn-or  only  shows  that  they  are  in  the  right 
way  to  reach  it.  At  least  no  external  power  can  bar  them  from 
it ;  if  they  lose  it.  they  will  do  so  by  their  own  fault. 

fcnTtiPtpivetry  *  mraxpw&nf  R  V,  ttxt  Mon  Thi*  1ft  quite  posfible,  but 
■ugget*  the  present 

34.  Xpiffros  lipruv*  H  A  C  F  G  1^  Yttlg.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.p  Orig,*lat  Did. 
Aug; :  Xpter&f  l^ow)  B  D  E  K  Stc.,  Syrc\,  Cyr.-Jerui.  Chryt  mi 

Another  iuit*ttce  of  B  in  alliance  with  authorities  otherwise  Western  led 
Syrian  \\  H.  bracket 

iytptoi i  J*  witpiv  H*  A  C  ml  ptvr*,  RV.  WH1 1  lx  p*x ie*BDE 
FGKL  Sc t,  Ti.  WH*.  The  group  which  insert*  lx  rtxpwv  it  practically 
the  same  aft  that  which  inserts  Tjjffotrt  above. 

Ss  ca L  Stroke  follows  stroke,  each  driving  home  the  last*  1  It 
is  Christ  who  died— nay  rather  (imm&  veto)  rose  from  the  dead — 
who  (««  should  be  omitted  here)  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God — who 
also  intercedes  for  us/  It  is  not  a  dead  Christ  on  whom  we  depend, 
but  a  living*  It  is  not  only  a  living  Christ,  but  a  Christ  enthroned* 
a  Christ  in  power.  It  is  not  only  a  Christ  in  power*  but  a  Christ 
of  ever-active  sympathy*  constantly  (if  we  may  so  speak)  at  the 
Father's  ear,  and  constantly  pouring  in  intercessions  for  His 
struggling  people  on  canh,  A  great  text  for  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  Ascension  (cf.  Swetet  A  post.  Creed ,  p.  67  f.), 

36*  diri  rijs  dydirr]?  tow  XpLtrrou.  There  is  an  alternative  reading 
rmv  0tov  for  which  the  authorities  are  K  B*  Orig.  (1/3  doubtfully  in 
the  Greek*  but  6/7  in  Rufinas'  Latin  translation)  j  Etis,  4/6 ;  Bas. 
a/6 ;  HiL  1/2  and  some  others.  RV.  WH.  note  this  reading  in 
marg.  But  of  the  authorities  B  Orig.-lat*  a/7  read  in  full  *wa  v^r 
ayatTTjt  r»C  ©rot  rijr  iV  Xpunru  'Iquou,  which  is  obviously  taken  from 
ver.  39.  Even  in  its  simpler  form  the  reading  is  open  to  suspicion 
of  being  conformed  to  that  verse  :  to  which  however  it  may  be 
replied  that  Xp^rrov  may  also  be  a  correction  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  whole  Xp*aW  seems  more  probable,  and  falls  in  better  with 
the  view  maintained  above  of  the  close  connexion  of  w.  34*  35, 

*  The  love  of  Christ 1  is  unquestionably  1  the  love  of  Christ  for 
us/  not  our  love  for  Christ :  cf.  v.  5. 

6X1  ^Lf  a.r.X.  WTe  have  here  a  splendid  example  of  ravgijm  ** 
rwt  iktytnip  of  which  St.  Paul  wrote  in  ch,  v.  3  ff.  The  passage 
shows  how  he  soared  away  in  spirit  above  those  *  sufferings  of  this 
present  time '  which  men  might  inflict,  but  after  that  had  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do.  On  4  wtwpqx* *pla  see  ii  9 ;  for 

cf  2  Cor,  xi  33  ff.,  32  f ;  xii.  to,  &c. ;  for  7 
t  Cor,  iv,  11 ;  2  Cor.  xi  27  ;  for  jcbdwot  2  Cor,  xi  16;  t  Cor 
xv,  30* 

3e.  Stl  tv exd  ffo«.  The  quotation  is  exact  from  LXX  of  Ps 
xliv  [xliii],  23 :  or*  belongs  to  it. 

Inwcr  is  decisively  attested  here  :  in  the  Ptalxn  B  hms  [^<a,  H  A  T 
where  there  ii  a  presumption  against  the  rending  oi  B. 
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pared  for  it  there  was  to  be  a  renewed  humanity :  and  that  not 
only  in  a  physical  sense  based  on  Is.  xxxv.  5  f.  (c  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un¬ 
stopped,'  &c.),  but  also  in  a  moral  sense ;  the  root  of  evil  was  to  be 
plucked  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  a  new  heart  was  to  be  im¬ 
planted  in  them :  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  rest  upon  them  (Weber, 
Altsyn .  Theol.  p.  382).  There  was  to  be  no  unrighteousness  in 
their  midst,  for  they  were  all  to  be  holy  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  28  f.,  36, 
&c.).  The  Messiah  was  to  rule  over  the  nations, but  notmerelyby 
force ;  Israel  was  to  be  a  true  light  to  the  Gentiles  (Schurer,  op. 
cit.  p.  456). 

If  we  compare  these  Jewish  beliefs  with  what  we  find  here  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Apostle  is  most  striking.  (1)  There  runs  through  his  words 
an  intense  sympathy  with  nature  in  and  for  itself.  He  is  one  of 
those  (like  St  Francis  of  Assisi)  to  whom  it  is  given  to  read  as  it 
were  the  thoughts  of  plants  and  animals.  He  seems  to  lay  his  ear 
to  the  earth  and  the  confused  murmur  which  he  hears  has  a  meaning 
for  him  :  it  is  creation’s  yearning  for  that  happier  state  intended  for 
it  and  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded.  (2)  The  main  idea  is  not, 
as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  mere  gloriGca- 
tion  of  Israel.  By  them  the  Gentiles  are  differently  treated. 
Sometimes  it  is  their  boast  that  the  Holy  Land  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  Israel :  1  the  sojourner  and  the  stranger  shall  dwell 
with  them  no  more'  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  31).  The  only  place  for  the 
Gentiles  is  ‘to  serve  him  beneath  the  yoke'  (ibid.  ver.  32).  The 
vision  of  the  Gentiles  streaming  to  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  of  religion 
is  exceptional,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  also  in  O.  T. 
Prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  with  St.  Paul  the  movement  is 
truly  cosmic.  The  ‘  sons  of  God '  are  not  selected  for  their  own 
sakes  alone,  but  their  redemption  means  the  redemption  of  a  world 
of  being  besides  themselves. 


THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

VIII.  26,  27.  Meanwhile  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  assists  in 
ottr  prayers . 

“Nor  are  we  alone  in  our  struggles.  The  Holy  Spirit  sup¬ 
ports  our  helplessness.  Left  to  ourselves  we  do  not  know  what 
prayers  to  offer  or  how  to  offer  them.  But  in  those  inarticulate 
groans  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  our  being,  we  recognise  the 
voice  of  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit  He  makes  intercession ; 
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and  His  intercession  is  sure  to  be  answered.  n  For  God  Who 
searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  bean  can  interpret  His  own 
Spirit’s  meaning*  He  knows  that  His  own  Will  regulates  Its 
petitions,  and  that  they  are  offered  for  men  dedicated  to  His  service, 

28.  nuTus*  As  we  groan,  so  also  does  the  Holy  Spirit  groan 
with  us,  putting  a  meaning  into  our  aspirations  which  they  would 
not  have  of  themselves*  All  alike  converges  upon  that  *  Divine 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves*1  This  view  of  the 
connexion  (Go*,  Weiss,  Lips,),  which  weaves  in  this  verse  with 
the  broad  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  seems  on  the  whole 
belter  than  that  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the  words  im¬ 
mediately  preceding,  1  as  hope  sustains  us  so  also  does  the  Spirit 
sustain  us ’  (Mey*  Oltr,  Git  Va.  Mou*), 

GwnmXap^iipcTaL ;  atmkap(iav*v$iu  ^  *  to  take  hold  of  at  the 
side  (am),  so  as  to  support';  and  this  sense  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  idea  of  association  contained  in  The  same 

compound  occurs  in  LXX  of  Ps.  ixxxvih  [Ixxxix]*  a  a,  and  in 
Luke  x.  40* 

rp  ddJtma :  decisively  attested  for  ml*  aatimlat f*  On  the  way  in 
which  we  are  taking  the  verse  the  reference  will  be  to  the  vague¬ 
ness  and  defectiveness  of  our  prayers ;  on  the  other  view  to  our 
weakness  under  suffering  implied  in  8/  foopovqf*  But  as  imQturvh 
suggests  rather  a  certain  amount  of  victorious  resistance,  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  seems  less  appropriate, 

ti  yAp  ti  wjKKr«u£«^0a*  The  art.  makes  the  whole  clause  object 
of  Gif,  notes  that  this  construction  is  characteristic  of 

St.  Paul  and  St  Luke  (in  the  latter  ten  times ;  in  the  former  Rom* 
xiii.  9;  Gal.  v.  14;  Eph*  iv*  9;  1  Thess.  iv*  t).  rt  wpotrtv&  is 
strictly  rather,  *  What  we  ought  to  pray 1  than  *  what  we  ought  to 
pray  for,1  L  e.  *  how  we  are  to  word  our  prayers,’  not  *  what  we  are 
to  choose  as  the  objects  of  prayer*'  But  as  the  object  determines 
the  nature  of  the  prayer,  in  the  end  the  meaning  is  much  the 
same. 

fceL  It  fa  perhaps  a  refinement  to  take  this  as  4  accord¬ 
ing  to,  in  proportion  to,  our  need  ’  (Mey*-W*  Gif.) ;  which  brings  out 
the  proper  force  of  *a86  (cf,  Baruch  i  6  v.  1*)  at  the  cost  of  putting 
a  sense  upon  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T*f  where 
it  always  denotes  obligation  or  objective  necessity.  Those  of  the 
Fathers  who  show  how  they  took  it  make  mBh  M  rpSnor 

b*  vpw< which  also  answers  well  to  Kara  in  the  next 
verse. 

AirtpirTvyx<b*t  :  ivrvyx***  means  originally  1  to  fall  in  with/  and 
hence  *  to  accost  with  entreaty/  and  so  simply  *  to  entreat 1 ;  m  this 
sense  it  is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  twice  in  this  Epistle  (vili,  34 ; 
xL  *}.  The  verse  contains  a  statement  which  the  unready  of 
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speech  may  well  lay  to  heart,  that  all  prayer  need  not  be  formu¬ 
lated,  but  that  the  most  inarticulate  desires  (springing  from  a  right 
motive)  may  have  a  shape  and  a  value  given  to  them  beyond 
anything  that  is  present  and  definable  to  the  consciousness.  This 
verse  and  the  next  go  to  show  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  personal,  and  as  distinct  from  the  action  of  the 
Father.  The  language  of  the  Creeds  aims  at  taking  account  of 
these  expressions,  which  agree  fully  with  the  triple  formula  of 
s  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Oltr.  however  makes  to  wvcvpa  in 
both  verses  =  *  the  human  spirit/  against  the  natural  sense  of 
{nrtpcrrvyxdm  and  vnip  which  place  the  object  of  intercession 
outside  die  Spirit  itself,  and  against  «*ri  e#dr,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  always  true  of  the  human  spirit. 

{nriptvrvyxavu  is  decisively  attested  (N*  ABDFG  Ac.).  Text  Recept 
has  the  easier  Imryxd***  Mp 

27.  8n.  Are  we  to  translate  this  4  because  *  (Weiss  Go.  Gif.  Va.) 
or  4  that '  (Mey.  Oltr.  Lips.  Mou.)  ?  Probably  the  latter ;  for  if  we 
take  on  as  assigning  a  reason  for  oft#  W  r6  <f>p6vrjpa,  the  reason  would 
not  be  adequate:  God  would  still 4  know*  the  mind,  or  intention, 
of  the  Spirit  even  if  we  could  conceive  it  as  not  *or&  e«fr  and 
not  vw*p  dyu»v.  It  seems  best  therefore  to  make  in  describe  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit's  intercession. 

xaiA  Scdr  ss  Kara  t6  6*krjpa  rov  Qrov :  cf.  9  Cor.  vii.  9*11. 

The  Jews  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
their  great  saints,  such  as  Moses  (Ass.  Mays,  xi.  1 1,  17 ;  xii.  6),  Jeremiah 
(Apoc.  Bar .  ii.  a):  cf.  Weber,  p.  287  ft  Bat  they  hive  nothing  like  the 
teaching  of  these  verses. 


THE  ASCENDING  PROCESS  OF  SALVATION. 

VIII.  28-80.  With  what  a  chain  of  Providential  care 
does  God  accompany  the  course  of  His  chosen  !  In  eternity, 
the  plan  laid  and  their  part  in  it  foreseen  ;  in  time ,  first 
their  call ,  then  their  acquittal,  and  finally  their  reception 
into  glory. 

“Yet  another  ground  of  confidence.  The  Christian  knows  that 
all  things  (including  his  sufferings)  can  have  but  one  result,  and 
that  a  good  one,  for  those  who  love  God  and  respond  to  the  call 
which  in  the  pursuance  of  His  purpose  He  addresses  to  them. 
*  Think  what  a  long  perspective  of  Divine  care  and  protection  lies 
before  them  1  First,  in  eternity,  God  marked  them  for  His  own, 
as  special  objects  of  His  care  and  instruments  of  His  purpose 
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Then,  in  the  same  eternity.  He  planned  that  they  should  share  in 
the  glorified  celestial  being  of  the  Incarnate  Son — in  order  that 
He,  as  Eldest  Born,  might  gather  round  Him  a  whole  family  of 
the  redeemed*  10  Then  in  due  course,  to  those  for  whom  He  had 
in  store  this  destiny  He  addressed  the  call  to  leave  their  worldly 
lives  and  devote  themselves  to  His  service.  And  when  they 
obeyed  that  call  He  treated  them  as  righteous  men,  with  their 
past  no  longer  reckoned  against  them.  And  so  accounted  righteous 
He  let  them  participate  (partially  now  as  they  will  do  more  com¬ 
pletely  hereafter)  in  His  Divine  perfection. 

28.  otBapfv  passes  on  to  another  ground  for  looking  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  future*  The  Christian's  career  must  have  a  good 
ending,  because  at  every  step  in  it  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God  and  is 
carryi  ng  out  the  Divine  purpose* 

TtQjrra  vwtpyu :  a  small  but  important  group  of  authorities,  A  B, 
Orig.  a/6  or  a/7  (cf«  Boh*  Sah,  Aeth.},  adds  0  0«<£f  ;  and  the  inser¬ 
tion  lay  so  much  less  near  at  hand  than  the  omission  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  the  greater  appearance  of  originality*  With 
this  reading  irutmpyd  must  be  taken  transitively,  ‘causes  all  things 
to  work/ 

The  Boheiric  Version,  tT  inflated  literally  and  preserving  the  idioms,  U  ‘But 
we  know  that  those  who  love  God,  lie  habitually  works  with  them  in  every 
good  thing,  those  whom  He  has  called  according  to  Hb  purpose*1  The  Sahidic 
Version  «**  edited  by  A  mil  mean  in  Zttinkrift  furAegypt  Spracht^  18S7) 
b  m  part  detective  but  certainly  repeats  @n>f 1  *  lint  we  know  that  those  who 
love  God,  God  .  . ,  them  in  every  good  thing/  See,  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  Version  of  Upper  Egypt  inserted  &  BftJr,  and  that  the  Version  oi 
Lower  Egypt  omitted  it  but  interpreted  awtpyii  transitively  as  if  it  were 
present.  It  would  almost  seem  a*  if  there  was  an  esegetical  tradition  which 
took  the  word  in  this  way.  It  b  true  that  the  extract  from  Origen**  Com¬ 
mentary  La  the  Phi  tot  alia  >'od*  Robinson,  p.  126ft.,  not  only  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  presents  the  common  reading  but  also  in  one  place  (p  239)  clearly 
has  the  common  interpretation*  Bm  Chrysostom  {ad  fa r.)  argues  at  some 
length  as  if  he  were  taking  awtpytl  transitively  with  d  OtM  for  subject. 
Similarly  Gennadi  us  (In  Cramer**  Catena  ,  aho  Theodore!  and  Theod  onu 
Mooachus  (preserved  in  the  Catena)*  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
claim  all  these  writers  as  witnesses  to  the  reading  awipyti  0  e*uj,  but  they 
may  point  to  a  tradition  which  had  its  origin  in  that  reading  and  survived  it* 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  read*  mg  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
interpretation* 

For  the  use  of  ovnpyti  there  are  two  rather  close  parallels  id  Test  XII 
FatK  t  Issach*  J  A  Biy*  avrepytt  rj  daX^nj-r/  povt  and  Gad  4  t6  yap  rvtv^a 
rev  friaovi  .  ,  ,  rwi^yii  t$  larat^  ir  vatfiv  tit  Qutarov  toil*  u»  9  put  tout  tv  51 
^1  d|BVff  W  pu/oftrjd?  Gwipyii  ry  wvptp  rav  til  avnjpiav 

ietpw** P. 

rms  *at&  ffpdttn»  hXtjtois  odw*  With  this  clause  St*  Paul  in¬ 
troduces  a  string  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical  term*  of  his 
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theology,  marking  the  succession  of  stages  into  which  he  divides 
the  normal  course  of  a  Christian  life — all  being  considered  not 
from  the  side  of  human  choice  and  volition,  but  from  the  side  of 
Divine  care  and  ordering.  This  is  summed  up  at  the  outset  in  the 
phrase  Kara  np63c<ru>,  the  comprehensive  plan  or  design  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  God  directs  the  destinies  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  St.  Paul  fully  recognizes  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  The  large  part  which  exhortation  plays  in  his  letters  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  this.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  human  freedom 
there  must  be  behind  it  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  It  is  the  practice 
of  St.  Paul  to  state  alternately  the  one  and  the  other  without 
attempting  an  exact  delimitation  between  them.  And  what  he  has 
not  done  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  doing.  In  the  passage 
before  us  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  in  view,  not  on  its  terrible  but 
on  its  gracious  side.  It  is  the  proof  how  1  God  worketh  all  things 
for  good  to  those  who  love  Him/  We  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this ;  but  when  we  leave  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Apostle 
and  begin  to  draw  speculative  inferences  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  we  may  easily  fall  into  cross  currents  which  will  render  any 
such  inferences  invalid.  See  further  the  note  on  Free-Will  and 
Predestination  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi. 

In  further  characterizing  ‘those  who  love  God*  St.  Paul  na¬ 
turally  strikes  the  point  at  which  their  love  became  manifest  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Divine  Call.  This  call  is  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  Providential  care  which  attends  them  :  and  it  suggests  the  other 
links  which  stretch  far  back  into  the  past  and  far  forward  into  the 
future.  By  enumerating  these  the  Apostle  completes  his  proof 
that  the  love  of  God  never  quits  His  chosen  ones. 

The  enumeration  follows  the  order  of  succession  in  time. 

For  irpoOnris  9ee  on  ch.  ix.  II  ^  ear  (K\oyr)r  np63earig  row  6«ov, 
which  would  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  purpose  is  that 
of  God  and  not  of  man  (««■*  oIkcIop  npoalpeair  Theoph.  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  generally):  comp,  also  Eph.  i.  n ;  iii.  n;  a  Tim. 
i.  9. 

It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greek  theology  that  it  received  a  bias  in 
the  Free-Will  controversy  from  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  (cf.  p.  369  inf.) 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost,  and  which  seriously  prejudiced  its  exegesis 
wherever  this  question  was  concerned.  Thus  in  the  present  instance,  the  great 
mass  of  th'-  Greek  commentators  take  tcard  wpbOtai*  to  mean  *  in  accordance 
with  the  man’s  own  irpoalptais  or  free  act  of  choice’  (see  the  extracts  in 
Cramer’s  Catena  *e  cod.  Monac.’ ;  and  add  Theoph.  Oecum.  Euthym.-Zig.). 
The  two  partial  exceptions  are,  as  we  might  expect,  Origen  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  who  however  both  show  traces  of  the  influences  current  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Origen  also  seems  inclined  to  take  it  of  the  preposi/um 
bonum  et  bonam  voluntatem  quam  circa  Dei  cultum  gcrunt ;  but  he  admits 
the  alternative  that  it  may  refer  to  the  purpose  of  God.  If  so,  it  refers  to 
this  purpose  as  determined  by  His  foreknowledge  of  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  asks  the  question,  Whose  pnrpose  is 
intended?  and  decides  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  answer  tHv  re  m 
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*«Xij*£rot  #o2  Javrorr,  He  comes  to  this  decision  however  rather  oo 
dogmatic  thaa  OH  Ciegetkal  grounds. 

It  is  equally  a  straining  of  the  test  when  Augustine  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  cell*  one  secundum  prepost  turn,  the  cell  of  the  elect,  and  the  other  of  those 
who  are  not  elect.  A Ttm  enim  omna  vocati  >ecuminm  propositura  sunt 
vccati :  psaniam  multi  vocati,  fami  elects,  Ipsi  ergo  secundum  prepout  urn 
tnxttfi  aui  eleeti  ante  conHituitcmem  mundi  {Cant,  dual  EpisL  It  lag.  ii,  I  o, 
4  ji,  ct  Cant  Julian,  r,  6.  f  14),  In  ike  idea  of  a  double  call,  Augustine 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Origea,  who  however,  as  we  have  seen* 
gives  a  different  sense  to  *ard  *p60*aiv:  omms  quidem  vocati  sunt,  nan  tamen 
omne j  secundum  propositum  vocati  sunt  (ed.  Lomm.  vii,  118  . 

mXvjtol?  :  *  called/  implying  that  the  call  has  been  obeyed.  The 
aXijirtf  is  not  au  salui  (Oltr,),  at  least  in  the  sense  of  final  salva¬ 
tion,  but  simply  to  become  Christians:  see  on  i.  1* 

29.  on ;  certainly  here  1  because/  assigning  a  reason  for  ndvra 
av¥it<y*l  6  Of w  cif  dya&ov,  not  'that  *  (=  c*isl  qut  OltrA 

of*  wpolym  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  must  be  determined 
by  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  4  know/  which  is  very  marked  and 
clear :  e. g*  Fs.  i.  6  'The  Lord  knoweth  (ytyn^rwi)  the  way  of  the 
righteous';  cxliv  [cxliiQ.  3  *  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  takes! 
knowledge  of  him  (3™  iyvvvfap  airy  LXX)  ?  Or  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  makes!  account  of  him?'  Hos.  xiil  5  1 1  did  know 
frVn^iwo?)  thee  in  the  wilderness.'  Am.  hi*  2  'You  only  have 
I  known  ffyswn')  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.'  Matt.  vii.  23 
4  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them  I  never  knew  (iyvw)  you/  &tk 
In  all  these  places  the  word  means  *  to  take  note  of/  *  to  fix  the 
regard  upon/  as  a  preliminary  to  selection  for  some  especial  pur¬ 
pose.  The  compound  wpoiym*  only  throws  back  this  *  taking 
note '  from  the  historic  act  in  time  to  the  eternal  counsel  which 
It  expresses  and  executes. 

This  interpretation  (which  U  very  similar  to  that  of  Codet  and  which 
approaches,  though  it  is  not  exactly  identical  with,  that  of  a  number  of  otder 
commentators,  who  make  irpctyw  -  ptatdiligere,  approbare)  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  strictly  conformed  to  Biblical  usage  and  of  reading 
nothing  into  the  word  which  we  are  not  sure  is  there.  This  latter  objection 
applies  to  most  oilier  ways  of  taking  the  passage;  e  g,  to  Origecrs,  when  he 
make*  the  foreknowledge  a  foreknowledge  of  character  and  fitness,  wpoav a- 
rtrioas  auv  &  0f 6t  c twv  ioo/jii  wrt  *<*2  jtQTQfo^Jo!  my  i<p*  tffdv 

TQjr&i  t ljcj.’i'  tvi  iwi^tar  mti  opjpi)r  itri  ravnjY  /i*rd  tt)v  poTrrjw  e.r.A* 
{Fkiiacml,  xxv.  a,  p,  a ty,  ed.  Robinson  ;  the  comment  ad  lac,  is  rather  nearer 
the  mark,  tognamste  mas  dnifttr,  hoc  at  in  di tec t tons  haiuuse  tibique 
senium^  but  there  loo  U  added  tciens  quotes  essent),  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(and  after  him  Meyer)  supplies  from  what  follows  vpotyydta^oa*'  tin  law rm 
wujiuopQot  rip  you  Tiou  a irrov,  but  this  belongs  properly  only  to 

VV  idest  from  the  mark  are  those  who,  like  Calvin,  look  beyond 
the  immediate  choice  to  final  salvation :  Dei  autem  praecognitio,  cut  us  kit 
fa  ulus  meminili  nan  nuda  at  proescientia  * ,  ,  sed  adopt io  qua  JUias  sues 
#  repwoHs  semper  disermt.  On.  the  other  hand.  Gif,  keeps  closely  to  the 
contest  in  explaining,  *'•  Foreknew*’  as  the  individual  objects  of  His  purpose 
wpdktait)  and  therefore  foreknew  as  "them  that  love  God"’  The  oidy 
defect  in  this  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  the 
(X  T.  and  N  T.  use  of  yiyv&aau. 
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Roi  vpoJpitn.  The  Apostle  overleaps  for  the  moment  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  and  carries  the  believer  onward  to  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  God's  purpose  in  respect  to  him.  This  is  exactly 
defined  as  *  conformity  to  the  image  of  His  Son.’ 

wpp.6p+ous  denotes  inward  and  thorough  and  not  merely  super¬ 
ficial  likeness. 

•rijs  diuSros.  As  the  Son  is  the  image  of  the  Father  (a  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Col.  i.  15),  so  the  Christian  is  to  reflect  the  image  of  His 
Lord,  passing  through  a  gradual  assimilation  of  mind  and  character 
to  an  ultimate  assimilation  of  His  d6£a,  the  absorption  of  the 
splendour  of  His  presence. 

els  t6  rival  aurov  irpuT^TOKOK  iv  iroWols  dScX^oit.  As  the  final 
cause  of  all  things  is  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  Anal  cause  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  upon  man  is  that 
the  Son  may  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  redeemed. 
These  He  vouchsafes  to  call  His  1  brethren.*  They  are  a  4  family/ 
the  entrance  into  which  is  through  the  Resurrection.  As  Christ 
was  the  first  to  rise,  He  is  the  4  Eldest-born '  (irptaroroKos  «Vc  r«» 
vttcpaiv,  iva  yivrjrcu  iv  natnv  axrros  npartvoov  Col.  L  1 8).  This  is 
different  from  the  ‘first-born  of  all  creation'  (Col.  i.  15).  wfmro- 
tokos  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  the  sense  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  context;  in  Col.  i.  15  it  is  relative  to  creation,  here  it  is 
relative  to  the  state  to  which  entrance  is  through  the  Resurrection 
(see  Lightfoot's  note  on  the  passage  in  Col.). 

80.  o&s  Sc  irpowpiac  k.t.X.  Having  taken  his  readers  to  the  end 
of  the  scale,  the  do(a  in  which  the  career  of  the  Christian  cul¬ 
minates,  the  Apostle  now  goes  back  and  resolves  the  latter  part  of 
the  process  into  its  subdivisions,  of  which  the  landmarks  are 
cjcaXco’fi’,  idiKaiu(T€vt  cdo£a<rc.  These  are  not  quite  exhaustive: 
xjfyiaotv  might  have  been  inserted  after  ibucalvcrcv ;  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  implied  as  a  consequence  of  cfloeaiWfv  and  a  necessary 
condition  of  i&6£ao<:  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  purpose  that 
Christians  should  be  conformed  to  Christ,  the  first  step  is  the  call ; 
this  brings  with  it,  when  it  is  obeyed,  the  wiping  out  of  past  sins, 
or  justification ;  and  from  that  there  is  a  straight  course  to  the 
crowning  with  Divine  glory.  «V<iAfcr€*  and  «di*a«Wc*  are  both 
naturally  in  the  aorist  tense  as  pointing  to  something  finished 
and  therefore  past :  idogacrev  is  not  strictly  either  finished  or  past, 
but  it  is  attracted  into  the  same  tense  as  the  preceding  verbs ;  an 
attraction  which  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that,  though  not 
complete  in  its  historical  working  out,  the  step  implied  in  ib6(a<r* » 
is  both  complete  and  certain  in  the  Divine  counsels.  To  God 
there  is  neither  4  before  nor  after.' 
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THE  PROOFS  AND  ASSURANCE  OF  DIVINE  DOVE. 

VIII.  81-89.  With  the  proofs  of  God's  love  before  him , 
the  Christian  has  nothing  to  fear.  God,  the  Judge,  is  on 
his  side ,  and  the  ascended  Christ  intercedes  for  him 
(w.  31-34). 

The  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  so  strong  that  earthly 
sufferings  and  persecutions — nay,  all  forms  and  phases  of 
being — are  powerless  to  intercept  it,  or  to  bar  the  Christians 
triumph  (w.  35-39). 

“What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this?  Surely  the 
strongest  possible  comfort  and  encouragement.  With  God  on  our 
side  what  enemy  can  we  fear  ?  "  As  Abraham  spared  not  Isaac, 
so  He  spared  not  the  Son  who  shared  His  Godhead,  but  suffered 
Him  to  die  for  all  believers.  Is  not  this  a  sure  proof  that  along 
with  that  one  transcendent  gift  His  bounty  will  provide  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  salvation  ?  “  Where  shall  accusers  be  found 
against  those  whom  God  has  chosen?  When  God  pronounces 
righteous,  •*  who  shall  condemn  ?  For  us  Christ  has  died ;  I  should 
say  rather  rose  again ;  and  not  only  rose  but  sits  enthroned  at 
His  Father's  side,  and  there  pleads  continually  for  us.  “  His  love 
is  our  security.  And  that  love  is  so  strong  that  nothing  on  earth 
can  come  between  us  and  it  The  sea  of  troubles  that  a  Christian 
has  to  face,  hardship  and  persecution  of  every  kind,  are  powerless 
against  it ;  *  though  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  might  well  be 
applied  to  us,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  faithful  few  in  his  own 
generation,  he  described  them  as  ‘  for  God's  sake  butchered  all 
day  long,  treated  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.'  *7  We  too  are  no 
better  than  they.  And  yet,  crushed  and  routed  as  we  may  seem, 
the  love  of  Christ  crowns  us  with  surpassing  victory.  M  For  I  am 
convinced  that  no  form  or  phase  of  being,  whether  abstract  or 
personal ;  not  life  or  its  negation ;  not  any  hierarchy  of  spirits ;  no 
dimension  of  time;  no  supernatural  powers;  Mno  dimension  of 
space ;  no  world  of  being  invisible  to  us  now, — will  ever  come 
between  us  and  the  love  which  God  has  brought  so  near  to  us  in 
Jesus  Messiah  our  Lord 
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82.  8s  y«  toC  tSfoo  ulou  o6k  tycunrro.  A  number  of  emphatic 
expressions  are  crowded  together  in  this  sentence :  6s  y*, '  the  same 
God  who*;  rov  Idiov  vtov,  4 His  own  Son/  partaker  of  His  own 
nature;  owe  *<f>ticraro,  the  word  which  is  used  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  in  Gen.  xxii.  16,  and  so  directly  recalls  that  offering — the 
greatest  sacrifice  on  record.  For  the  argument  comp.  v.  6~io. 

88-36.  The  best  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  that  which  is 
adopted  in  RV.  text  (so  also  Orig.  Chrys.  Theodrt  Mey.  E1L 
Gif.  Va.  Lid.).  There  should  not  be  more  than  a  colon  between 
the  clauses  6«fa  6  ducaivv  ris  6  KaraKpu&r;  God  is  conceived  of  as 
Judge :  where  He  acquits,  who  can  condemn  ?  Ver.  34  is  then 
immediately  taken  up  by  ver.  35 :  Christ  proved  His  love  by  dying 
for  us;  who  then  shall  part  us  from  that  love?  The  Aposde 
clearly  has  in  his  mind  Is.  1.  8,  9  4  He  is  near  that  justifieth  men ; 
who  will  contend  with  me  ?  . . .  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ? 9  This  distincdy  favours 
the  view  that  each  affirmation  is  followed  by  a  question  relating  to 
that  affirmation.  The  phrases  6  KaraKpnmr  and  6  dauumr  form 
a  natural  antithesis,  which  it  is  wrong  to  break  up  by  putting  a  full 
stop  between  them  and  taking  one  with  what  precedes,  the  other 
with  what  follows. 

On  the  view  taken  above,  6cdt  6  &ucat&v  and  Xpurrbt  *Irj<rovs  6  dsndard 9 
are  both  answers  to  ris  ly/ca\t<rti ;  and  tLs  6  Kareuspaw* ;  ris  tfrpBs  xnP^oti  I 
are  subordinate  questions,  suggested  in  the  one  case  by  Somiwr,  in  the  other 
by  iyr.  for  ip  tjpwr.  We  observe  also  that  on  this  view  ver.  35  it  closely 
linked  to  ver.  34.  The  rapid  succession  of  thought  which  is  thus  obtained, 
each  step  leading  on  to  the  next,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
passage. 

Another  way  of  taking  it  is  to  put  a  full  stop  at  tuauanr,  and  to  make  r(t 
iyxaXtoci ;  ris  6  KaTOKpLvSnr ;  two  distinct  questions  with  wholly  distinct 
answers.  So  Fri.  Lips.  Weiss  Oltr.  Go.  Others  again  (RV.  marg.  Beng. 
De  W.  Mou.)  make  all  the  clauses  questions  (0tdf  &  bucaiSiv ;  kvrvyx •  6mfy 
ijpwv ;)  But  these  repeated  challenges  do  not  give  such  a  nervous  concatena¬ 
tion  of  reasoning. 

33.  tis  lyicaXlpei ;  another  of  the  forensic  terms  which  are  so 
common  in  this  Epistle ;  *  Who  shall  impeach  such  as  are  elect  of 
God  ?  * 

JkXcktwk.  We  have  already  seen  (note  on  i.  1)  that  with 
St.  Paul  kXtjtoI  and  UXcktoi  are  not  opposed  to  each  other  (as  they 
are  in  Matt.  xxii.  14)  but  are  rather  to  be  identified.  By  reading 
into  k\t)toI  the  implication  that  the  call  is  accepted,  St  Paul  shows 
that  the  persons  of  whom  this  is  true  are  also  objects  of  God's 
choice.  By  both  terms  St.  Paul  designates  not  those  who  are  de¬ 
stined  for  final  salvation,  but  those  who  are  4  summoned '  or  4  se¬ 
lected  *  for  the  privilege  of  serving  God  and  carrying  out  His  will. 
If  their  career  runs  its  normal  course  it  must  issue  in  salvation, 
the  4  glory '  reserved  for  them ;  this  lies  as  it  were  at  the  end  of 
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tbe  avenue ;  but  .VX  .«*£,,  only  shows  that  they  are  in  the  right 
way  to  reach  it  At  least  no  external  power  can  bar  them  from 
tt ;  if  they  lose  it,  they  will  do  so  by  their  own  fault 

icafa*p£vf*¥  *  *nr axptvwv  RV.  Uxt  Mou.  This  1*  quite  possible,  but  &JKU4S' 
nggests  the  present. 

84  XptffTos  Itj^ous  KACFGt  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm  Aeth,,  Orig,«Ut  Did. 
Aug,  :  Xftrr4t  (om.  lijffont)  BDEK  & c.,  SyTT.,  Cyr,-Jerus.  Chrys,  ai. 
Another  instance  of  B  in  alliance  with  authorities  otherwise  Western  and 
Syrian.  WH,  bracket 

ly«ptf«U  Ik  »**pUi¥  R*  A  C  air  /far.,  RV,  WH1 :  am.  I#  vtKpSrv  K*  BD  E 
FGKL  Ac,  Ti.  WH*,  The  group  which  inserts  lx  vtxpotv  it  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  inserts  l^nour  above. 

£s  *au  Stroke  follows  stroke,  each  driving  home  the  last.  *  It 
is  Christ  who  died— nay  rather  (imm&  vero)  rose  from  tbe  dead— 
who  (ttai  should  be  omitted  here)  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God— who 
also  intercedes  for  us.1  It  is  not  a  dead  Christ  on  whom  we  depend, 
but  a  living.  It  is  not  only  a  living  Christ,  but  a  Christ  enthroned, 
a  Christ  in  power.  It  is  not  only  a  Christ  in  power,  but  a  Christ 
of  ever-active  sympathy,  constantly  (if  we  may  so  speak)  at  the 
Father's  ear,  and  constantly  pouring  in  intercessions  for  His 
struggling  people  on  earth.  A  great  text  for  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  Ascension  (cf.  Swete,  ApotL  Creed,  p.  67  f.), 

36*  dw&  tt}*  tou  XpurroG.  There  is  an  alternative  reading 

r«n-  Q*ov  for  which  the  authorities  are  B,  Grig,  (1/3  doubtfully  in 
the  Greek,  but  6/7  in  Rufinus*  Latin  translation);  Eus,  4  6;  Bas 
a/6;  Hib  i/a  and  some  others,  RV.  WH.  note  this  reading  in 
marg,  But  of  the  authorities  B  Orig.-Iat,  2/7  read  in  full  ano  rijf 
aryvirrjt  rov  Stav  Trjt  *v  xpi&rw  'IijffoS,  which  is  obviously  taken  from 
ver.  39.  Even  in  its  simpler  form  the  reading  is  open  to  suspicion 
of  being  conformed  to  that  verse :  to  which  however  it  may  be 
replied  that  Xptmu  may  also  be  a  correction  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  whole  XpsrroG  seems  more  probable,  and  falls  in  better  w ith 
the  view  maintained  above  of  the  dose  connexion  of  vv.  34,  35, 

*  The  love  of  Christ '  is  unquestionably  1  the  love  of  Christ  for 
us/  not  our  love  for  Christ :  cf.  v,  5. 

6X1^15  k.t.X,  We  have  here  a  splendid  example  of  xavxw**  ** 
ralf  0Xfy*ai*  of  which  St,  Paul  wrote  in  ch.  v.  3  ff.  The  passage 
shows  how  he  soared  away  in  spirit  above  those  *  sufferings  of  this 
present  lime 1  which  men  might  inflict,  but  after  that  had  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do.  On  5  see  it,  9 ;  for 

cf.  1  Cor,  xi,  13  fT,,  $af. ;  Sit  to,  Ax.  ;  for  Xm6$  $ 
t  Cor.  iv,  ti ;  a  Cor,  xi,  27  ;  for  gfaduvot  2  Cor.  xL  a6;  t  Cor 
xv.  30- 

30,  l* «*d  0qu.  The  quotation  is  exact  from  LKX  of  Pa 

xliv  [xlliij.  23  :  In  belong®  to  it 

f vwmtw  is  decisively  attested  Here:  ira  tbe  Pmlm  B  hi*  tv*m a,  K  A  T  !***«* 
where  there  is  m  presumptioa  against  tbe  reading  ui  B, 
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OaraTtiificOa  <5Xt|k  T$|r  :  cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  31  ca#  $pipas 

anoBpqam® :  1  tota  die,  hoc  est,  omni  vitae  meat  tempore  *  Orig. 

wp6para  a+ayrjs:  sheep  destined  for  slaughter;  cf.  Zech.  xi.  4 
rd  wpopara  rrjs  afpayrjs  (cf.  Jer.  xii.  3  n p6$ara  m  oxfraynp  CodL  MarchtL 
marg.). 

The  Latin  texts  of  this  Terse  are  marked  and  characteristic.  Tertnllian, 
Scarp.  13  Tua  causa  mortificamur  tota  die,  deputati  sumus  ut  pecora  iugm 
lationis.  Cyprian,  Test.  iii.  18  (the  true  text;  cf.  Epist.  xxxi.  4)  Causa  tui 
occidimur  tota  die,  deputati  sumus  ut  eves  victimae.  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Tract,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  (ed.  Zingerle,  p.  439)  Propter  te  mortificamur  tota  die, 
deputati  sumus  sicut  eves  occisionis.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Maer.  II.  xxii.  a 
( J.atine ;  cf.  IV.  xvi.  a)  Propter  te  morte  affix imur  tota  die ,  aestimati  sumus 
ut  oves  occisionis.  (Similarly  Cod.  Clarom  Speculum  Augustini ,  codd.  ML) 
Vulgate  (Cod.  Amiat.)  Propter  te  mortificamur  tota  die ,  aestimati  sumus 
ut  oves  occisionis .  Here  two  types  of  text  stand  out  clearly :  that  of  Cyprian 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  Vulgate  (with  which  we  may  group 
Iren.-lat.  Cod.  Clarom.  and  the  Speculum)  at  the  other.  Hilary  stands 
between,  having  deputati  in  common  with  Cyprian,  but  on  the  whole  leaning 
rather  to  the  later  group.  The  most  difficult  problem  is  presented  by 
Tertullian,  who  approaches  Cyprian  in  Tua  causa  and  deputati,  and  the 
Vulgate  group  in  mortificamur :  in  pecora  iugulationis  he  stands  alone. 
This  passage  might  seem  to  favour  the  view  that  in  Tertullian  we  had  the 
primitive  text  from  which  all  the  rest  were  derived.  That  hypothesis  how¬ 
ever  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  systematically;  and  in  any  case  there 
must  be  a  large  element  in  Tertu Ilian's  text  which  is  simply  individual 
The  text  before  ns  may  be  said  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  average  position  al 
a  problem  which  is  still  some  way  from  solution. 

87.  dw€pytKufi€y.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  represent  this  by  the 
coinage  supervinctmus  (Vulg.  Cod.  Clarom.  Hil.  super amus) ;  ‘  over¬ 
come  strongly  *  Tyn. ;  ‘  are  more  than  conquerors '  Genev.,  happily 
adopted  in  AV. 

Bid  too  dyairqaarros  points  back  to  Trje  aydmjs  roG  Kptarov 

in  ver.  35. 

38.  outc  ayycXoi  outc  dpyau  1  And  He  will  call  on  all  the  host 
of  the  heavens  and  all  the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God, 
the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim,  and  all  the  angels  of 
power,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities,  and  the  Elect  One,  and 
the  other  powers  on  the  earth,  over  the  water,  on  that  day '  Enoch 
lxi.  10.  St.  Paul  from  time  to  time  makes  use  of  similar  Jewish 
designations  for  the  hierarchy  of  angels :  so  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ; 
Eph.  i.  21  u  n^rj,  e£ov<rla,  bvvapis,  Kvptorrjs,  nap  Svopa  6popa£operov ; 
iii.  IO;  vi.  12  ;  Col.  i.  16  (Bpnvot,  KvpLOTrjrcs,  ap^ai,  i^ovoiai)  ;  ii.  10, 

15.  The  whole  world  of  spirits  is  summed  up  in  Phil.  ii.  10  as 
i'novpdpuH,  ciriyc-M,  Kara^duviui.  It  is  somewhat  noticeable  that  whereas 
the  terms  used  are  generally  abstract,  in  several  places  they  are 
made  still  more  abstract  by  the  use  of  the  sing,  instead  of  plur., 

otop  Karapyrjoij  ndaap  dpxqv  *ai  ndaav  voiap  xai  bvpap.iv  I  Cor.  XV. 
24;  vntpdvio  ndarfs  dpxrj?  <a\  c£o vertas  «.rA.  Eph.  L  81  ;  f 
ndarrjs  dpxtjs  teal  c£ov<rias  Col.  iL  IO. 
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It  is  also  true  (as  pointed  out  by  Weiss,  Bill.  TheoL  $  104 ; 
Anm.  1.  9)  that  the  leading  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
angels  are  those  in  which  his  language  aims  at  embracing  the 
whole  Kfo/iot.  He  is  very  far  from  a  OpijvKtia  rap  dyyiXap  such  as  he 
protests  against  in  the  Church  at  Colossae  (Col.  ii.  18).  At  the 
same  time  the  parallels  which  have  been  given  (see  also  below 
under  Svpafiut)  are  enough  to  show  that  the  Apostle  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  common  beliefs  of  his  countrymen.  He  held 
that  there  was  a  world  of  spirits  brought  into  being  like  the  rest  of 
creation  by  Christ  (Col.  i.  16).  These  spirits  are  ranged  in 
a  certain  hierarchy  to  which  the  current  names  are  given.  They 
seem  to  be  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  for  to  them  too 
the  Atonement  of  the  Cross  extends  (Col.  L  20  djroKaraXXdfat  r£ 
warn  tit  avrop  .  .  .  tirt  r a  M  rfjt  yrjs  tirt  rd  ip  roit  ovpavoit).  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Death  on  the  Cross  is  a  triumph  over  them 
(Col.  ii.  15).  They  too  must  acknowledge  the  universal  sovereignty 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  24;  cf.  Eph.  i.  10);  and  they  form  part  of 
that  kingdom  which  He  hands  over  to  the  Father,  that 4  God  may 
be  all  in  all*  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  On  the  whole  subject  see  Everling, 
Die paulinische  Angelologie  u.  Ddmonologie ,  Gbttingen,  1888. 

For  dyyeXot  the  Western  text  (D  E  F  G,  Ambrstr.  Aug.  Amb.)  has 
dyytXot.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  the  Western  and  later  authorities  to 
insert  oOrt  i(owricu  before  or  after  apxa^  obviously  from  the  parallel  passages 
in  which  the  words  occnr  together. 

otfra  Swdfic&t.  There  is  overwhelming  authority  (NABCD  See.) 
for  placing  these  words  after  ovrt  fiiWonra.  We  naturally  expect 
them  to  be  associated  with  dp*<u,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24  ;  Eph.  i.  21. 
It  is  possible  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  copies  the  word  may  have 
been  accidentally  omitted,  and  then  added  in  the  margin  and  re¬ 
inserted  at  the  wrong  place.  We  seem  to  have  a  like  primitive 
corruption  in  ch.  iv.  12  (mt  orot^oOcrtv).  But  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  in  the  rush  of  impassioned  thought  St.  Paul  inserts 
the  words  as  they  come,  and  that  thus  ovrt  Swdpfir  may  be  slightly 
belated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  St.  Paul  takes  alternately 
animate  existences  and  inanimate.  When  not  critically  controlled, 
the  order  of  association  is  a  very  subtle  thing. 

For  the  word  compare  *  the  angels  of  power  *  and  *  the  other  powers  on 
the  earth*  in  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  quoted  above ;  also  Test. 
XII  Pair.  Levi  3  ip  r$  rptr^f  (sc.  ovpapft)  tlolv  al  dvidpus  rwv  vap*pfio\Stvt 
el  rax^tPTtt  tit  ttfiipap  Mpictatt,  voirjocu  itctiinjoip  ip  roit  vp* vpaai  rrjs  wkdvrjt 
ecu  rev  BtXiap. 

89.  om  &|wfia  otin  pdOos.  Lips,  would  give  to  the  whole 
context  a  somewhat  more  limited  application  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it  He  makes  ovrt  tW or.  .  .  pdBos  all  refer  to  angelic 
powers:  ‘neither  now  nor  at  the  end  of  life  (when  such  spirits 
were  thought  to  be  most  active)  shall  the  spirits  either  of  the 
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height  or  from  the  depth  bar  oar  entrance  into  the  next  world, 
where  the  love  of  Christ  will  be  still  nearer  to  us.’  This  is  also 
the  view  of  Origen  (see  below).  But  it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
Sl  Paul  to  personify  abstractions,  and  the  sense  attached  to  them 
cannot  well  be  too  large :  cf.  esp.  Eph.  iii.  1 8  ri  to  wkdrot  mu  ftSjms 
cal  thj/of  cat  /9d0of,  and  2  Cot,  X.  5  nap  v^rmpa  tuaipoperow  Kara  rrjs 
yiwrcwf  rot;  6cov. 

The  common  patristic  explanation  of  fywpa  is  *  things  above  the  heavens/ 
and  of  fiaOot,  *  things  beneath  the  earth.1  Theod.  Monach.  fywpa  /Ur  rd 
dyap  twi&o£a,  0dOot  rd  &yar  dSoga,  Theodoret  fidOot  Si  rijo  yitvrtur, 
fywpn  rifv  paoiXctar.  Origen  (in  Cramer’s  Catena)  explains  tiifmpa,  of  the 
‘ spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places*  (Eph.  vi.  ia),  and 
fiaOot  of  rd  tcarax^pia.  The  expanded  version  of  Rufinos  approaches  still 
more  nearly  to  the  theory  of  Lipsius :  Similiter  et  altitndo  et  profnndnm 
impugnant  nos ,  sicut  et  David  dicit  multi  qui  debellant  me  de  alto :  sine 
dubio  cum  a  spirit ibus  nequitiae  de  caelestibus  urgerelur:  et  sicut  iterum 
dicit :  de  prorandis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine:  cum  ab  his  qui  m  inferno 
deputati  sunt  et  gehennae  spiritibus  impugnaretur. 

ovt€  tis  ktiois  frfpa.  The  use  of  ertpa  and  not  aXX»7  seems  to 
favour  the  view  that  this  means  not  exactly  ‘any  other  created 
thing  *  but  ‘  any  other  kind  of  creation/  ‘  any  other  mode  of  being/ 
besides  those  just  enumerated  and  differing  from  the  familiar  world 
as  we  see  it. 

Origen  (in  Cramer)  would  like  to  take  the  passage  in  this  way.  He  asks 
if  there  may  not  be  another  creation  besides  this  visible  one,  *  in  its  nature 
visible  though  not  as  yet  seen  * — a  description  which  might  seem  to  anticipate 
the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  and  telescope.  Comp.  Balfour,  Foundations 
of  Belief  p.  71  f.  *  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  must  be  an  indefinite  number  of  aspects  of  Nature  respecting  which 
science  never  can  give  us  any  information,  even  in  our  dreams.  We  must 
conceive  ourselves  as  feeling  our  way  about  this  dim  corner  of  the  illimit¬ 
able  world,  like  children  in  a  darkened  room,  encompassed  by  we  know 
not  what ;  a  little  better  endowed  with  the  machinery  of  sensation  than  the 
protozoon,  yet  poorly  provided  indeed  as  compared  with  a  being,  if  such 
a  one  could  be  conceived,  whose  senses  were  adequate  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  material  Nature.* 

dir b  tt)s  dydirps  tou  ©cou  rrjs  4v  Xpiorw'lqoou.  This  is  the  full 
Christian  idea.  The  love  of  Christ  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being 
isolated  and  described  separately  (2  Cor.  v.  14 ;  Eph.  iii.  19),  but 
the  love  of  Christ  is  really  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  Godhead 
co-operates  in  this  manifestation  is  ch.  v.  5-8  :  the  love  of  God 
is  poured  out  in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit ,  because  Christ 
died  for  us ;  and  God  commends  His  love  because  Christ  died. 
The  same  essential  significance  runs  through  this  section  (note 
esp.  w.  31-35,  39). 
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Til  B  APOSTLE’S  SORROW  OVER  ISBAEIi’S  UNBELIET* 

IX.  1-5.  The  thought  of  this  magnificent  prospect  fills 
me  with  sorrow  for  those  who  seem  to  be  excluded  from  it — 
my  own  countrymen  for  whom  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
my  dearest  hopes — excluded  too  in  spite  of  all  their  special 
privileges  and  their  high  destiny . 

1  How  glorious  the  prospect  of  the  life  in  Christ !  How  mournful 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  cut  off  from  itl  There  is  no 
shadow  of  falsehood  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make.  As 
one  who  has  his  life  in  Christ  I  affirm  a  solemn  truth ;  and  my 
conscience,  speaking  under  the  direct  influence  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  bears  witness  to  my  sincerity.  *  There  is  one  grief  that 
I  cannot  shake  off,  one  distressing  weight  that  lies  for  ever  at  my 
heart  #  Like  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  the  prayer 
has  been  in  my  mind :  Could  I  by  the  personal  sacrifice  of  my 
own  salvation  for  them,  even  by  being  cut  off  from  all  communion 
with  Christ,  in  any  way  save  my  own  countrymen  ?  Are  they  not 
my  own  brethren,  my  kinsmen  as  far  as  earthly  relationship  is 
concerned  ?  4  Are  they  not  God's  own  privileged  people  ?  They 
bear  the  sacred  name  of  Israel  with  all  that  it  implies ;  it  is  they 
whom  He  declared  to  be  His  *  son/  His  ‘  firstborn'  (Exod.  iv.  22) ; 
their  temple  has  been  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
presence;  they  are  bound  to  Him  by  a  series  of  covenants  re¬ 
peatedly  renewed ;  to  them  He  gave  a  system  of  law  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  year  after  year  they  have  offered  up  the  solemn  worship  of 
the  temple ;  they  have  been  the  depositories  of  the  Divine  promises ; 
•their  ancestors  are  the  patriarchs,  who  were  accounted  righteous 
before  God ;  from  them  in  these  last  days  has  come  the  Messiah 
as  regards  his  natural  descent — that  Messiah  who  although  sprung 
from  a  human  parent  is  supreme  over  all  things,  none  other  than 
God,  the  eternal  object  of  human  praise  1 

IX-XI.  St  Paul  has  now  finished  his  main  argument  He 
has  expounded  his  conception  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  still 
remains  a  difficulty  which  could  not  help  suggesting  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  reader,  and  which  was  continually  being  raised 
by  one  class  of  Christians  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  How  is 
this  new  scheme  of  righteousness  and  salvation  apart  from  law 
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consistent  with  the  privileged  position  of  the  Jews?  They  had 
been  the  chosen  race  (we  find  St  Paul  enumerating  their  privileges), 
through  them  the  Messiah  had  come,  and  yet  it  appeared  they 
would  be  rejected  if  they  would  not  accept  this  new  righteousness 
by  faith.  How  is  this  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  ? 

The  question  has  been  continually  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  It 
has  led  him  to  emphasize  more  than  once  the  fact  that  the  new 
cvayyfkiop  if  for  both  Jew  and  Greek,  is  yet  for  the  Jew  first  (i.  16; 
ii  9).  It  has  led  him  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
especially  had  sinned  (ii.  17).  Once  indeed  he  has  begun  to 
discuss  it  directly  (iii.  1) ;  ‘  What  advantage  then  is  there  in  being 
a  Jew  ? 9  but  he  postponed  it  for  a  time,  feeling  that  it  was  necessary 
first  to  complete  his  main  argument  He  has  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  the  new  way  of  salvation  can  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (chap.  iv).  Now  he  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  in  full  the  question : 
How  is  this  conception  of  Christ's  work  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  which  it  seems  to  imply  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
dogmatic  portion  of  the  Epistle,  chaps,  ix-xi,  generally  considered 
to  be  the  third  of  its  principal  divisions.  The  whole  section  may 
be  subdivided  as  follows:  in  ix.  6-29  the  faithfulness  and  justice  of 
God  are  vindicated;  in  ix.  30-x.  ai  the  guilt  of  Israel  is  proved; 
in  chap,  xi  St  Paul  shows  the  divine  purpose  which  is  being  fulfilled 
and  looks  forward  prophetically  to  a  future  time  when  Israel  will 
be  restored,  concluding  the  section  with  a  description  of  the  Wisdom 
of  God  as  far  exceeding  all  human  speculation. 

M&rcion  seems  to  have  omitted  the  whole  of  this  chapter  with  the  possible 
exception  of  vv.  1-3.  Tert  who  passes  from  viii.  11  to  l  2  says  j alio  d 
hie  amplissimum  ahruptum  intercua $  scripturae  (. Adv .  Marc .  v.  14).  See 
Zahn,  Gesch.  cUs  N.  T.  Kanons  p.  518. 

L  We  notice  that  there  is  no  grammatical  connexion  with  the 
preceding  chapter.  A  new  point  is  introduced  and  the  sequence 
of  thought  is  gradually  made  apparent  as  the  argument  proceeds. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  pause  in  writing  the  Epistle,  the  amanu¬ 
ensis  has  for  a  time  suspended  his  labours.  We  notice  also  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  here  follow  his  general  habit  of  stating  the 
subject  he  is  going  to  discuss  (as  he  does  for  example  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  iii),  but  allows  it  gradually  to  become  evident. 
He  naturally  shrinks  from  mentioning  too  definitely  a  fact  which  is 
to  him  so  full  of  sadness.  It  will  be  only  too  apparent  to  what  he 
refers;  and  tact  and  delicacy  both  forbid  him  to  define  it  more 
exactly. 

AX^dciai'  \£yu  iv  Xpitrru :  *  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  as  one 
united  with  Christ ' ;  cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  1 7  oXk9  m  tlkucpivcias ,  <SAX*  m 
eft  6<ov,  «a rivavrt  6eo0  tv  Xpiarf  XaXovpcv  *.  xii.  19.  St.  Paul  has  jut* 
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descnbed  that  union  with  Christ  which  will  make  any  form  of  sin 
impossible;  cf.  viii.  i,  io;  and  the  reference  to  this  union  gives 
solemnity  to  an  assertion  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  full 
credence. 

od  fctfSopm.  A  Pauline  expression,  i  Tim.  ii.  7  dXrjfciav  Acy», 
ov  yfrtvdofuu :  2  Cor.  xi.  3 1 ;  Gal.  i.  20. 

ayfifiafnvpouaffs:  cf.  ii.  15 ;  viil  16.  The  conscience  is  personified 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  second  and  a  separate  witness.  Cf. 
Oecumenius  ad  loc .  piya  OcXti  elircir,  di6  irpoodonotet  r<j>  moTcvtifjvai, 
rpcls  *ni<fap6fjL*vof  pdprvpae ,  r6v  Xptsrr6vt  t6  *  Ay tov  Uvevpa,  xal  tt)¥  iavrov 
ovoti&rjoi*. 

«r  nrctffum  *Ay if  with  ovppaprvpovoije.  St.  Paul  adds  further 
solemnity  to  his  assertion  by  referring  to  that  union  of  his  spirit 
with  the  Divine  Spirit  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Cf.  viii.  16  cd/rh  to  Uvcvpa  ovppaprrvpei  r<j>  mnvpan  r}pS»¥. 

St.  Paul  begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement  as  a  man  does  who  is  about  to  say  something  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  firmly  convinced  himself,  although  facts  and 
the  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen  might  seem  to  be  against 
him.  Cf.  Chrys.  ad  loc .  wporcpoo  SI  9ujJ3(/3owvtcu  rrepi  St*  piXXet 
Xryfi/  ftrcp  voXXotr  tSos  trout*  ora*  piXXaxri  rt  Xtytiv  wapa  roit  iroXAotf 
mrurrouptvo*  col  insip  ou  o<f>oSpa  tavrovs  flog  ircntiKorte. 

1 .  Sm:  *  that,'  introducing  the  subordinate  sentence  dependent  on 
the  idea  of  assertion  in  the  previous  sentence.  St.  Paul  does  not 
mention  directly  the  cause  of  his  grief,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
from  the  next  verse. 

Xihn§  (which  is  opposed  to  Jn.  xvi.  20)  appears  to  mean 
grief  as  a  state  of  mind ;  it  is  rational  or  emotional :  6SJkv)  on  the 
other  hand  never  quite  loses  its  physical  associations ;  it  implies 
the  anguish  or  smart  of  the  heart  (hence  it  is  closely  connected  with 
rjj  Kapbiq)  which  is  the  result  of  Awnj. 


With  the  grief  of  St  Paul  for  his  countrymen,  we  may  compare  the  grief 
of  a  Jew  writing  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  who  feels  both  the  misfortune 
and  the  tin  of  his  people,  and  who  like  St.  Paul  emphasizes  his  sorrow  by 
enumerating  their  close  relationship  to  God  and  their  ancestral  pride : 
4  Ezra  riii.  15-18  €t  nunc  duetts  dicam ,  de  omni  homine  tu  magis  sets,  de 
fop ml*  amitm  tuof  ob  quern  doleo ,  et  de  haereditate  tua .  propter  quam  lugeo ,  et 
frofter  I 'trail ,  propter  quem  tristis  sum ,  et  de  semine  Jacob ,  propter  quod 
eonturbor.  Ibid.  x.  6-8  non  vides  luctum  nostrum  et  quae  nobis  contigerunt  t 
quoniam  Sion  mater  nostra  omnium  in  tristitia  contristatur,  et  humilitate 
kumiliata  est,  et  luget  validissi me  ...  21  22  vides  enim  quoniam  sanctifi- 
ratio  nostra  deserta  tffecta  est ,  et  altare  nostrum  demoiitum  est,  et  templum 
nostrum  destructum  est ,  et  psalterium  nostrum  humiliatum  est .  et  hymnus 
noster  conticuit ,  et  exsultatio  nostra  dissoluta  est ,  et  lumen  candelabri  nostri 
extinctum  est,  et  area  test  ament  i  nostri  direpta  est .  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxxv.  3 
qmomodo  enim  ingtmiscam  super  Si  one,  et  quomodo  lugebo  super  Jerusalem  t 
quia  in  loco  isto  ubi  prostratus  sum  nunc ,  olim  summus  scuerdos  ojf.rcoat 
oblationes  sarntas. 
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3.  This  verse  which  is  introduced  by  ydp  does  nut  give  the 
reason  of  his  grief  but  the  proof  of  his  sincerity. 

T)6x4|iT)i':  'the  wish  was  in  my  mind’  or  perhaps  (the  prayer 
was  in  my  heart’  St.  Paul  merely  states  the  fact  of  the  wish 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  which  made  it  impossible.  Cf.  Lft 
on  Gal.  iv.  20  'The  thing  is  spoken  of  in  itself,  prior  to  and 
independently  of  any  conditions  which  might  affect  its  possibility/ 
See  also  Acts  xxv.  22,  and  Burton,  M  and  T  §  33. 

d^&Ocf&a:  ‘accursed/  ‘devoted  to  destruction.'  The  word  was 
originally  used  with  the  same  meaning  as  dpdBrjpa  (of  which  it  was 
a  dialectic  variation,  see  below),  ‘  that  which  is  offered  or  consecrated 
to  God.’  But  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  required  an 
expression  to  denote  that  which  is  devoted  to  God  for  destruction,  and 
adopted  dvddtpa  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  D'jn :  see  Levit  xxvil 

28,  29  wdv  dc  dvddepa  &  tap  dvaBg  HvOpanros  ry  Kvpim  .  .  •  owe  dwoBmamu 
oiiftt  XvTpojartTcu  .  .  .  kcl\  wav  t  tap  avartBrj  awo  fir  dvBpuwmv  ov  Xvrpmih 7- 
atrai,  aXXd  Bavdry  OavarnOrjatrcu,  t  Deut.  vii.  26 ;  Josh.  VL  1 7  *ol  farm 
V  w6kis  dvaBtpa ,  avn)  ml  wdvra  Za a  ecrr'iv  iv  avrfj ,  K vplcp  oafia&B.  And 

with  this  meaning  it  is  always  used  in  the  New  Testament:  Gal.  i. 
8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  word  to  mean 
‘  excommunication '  from  the  society — a  later  use  of  the  Hebrew  in 
Rabbinical  writers  and  the  Greek  in  ecclesiastical — arose  from 
a  desire  to  take  away  the  apparent  profanity  of  the  wish. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
distinction  in  meaning  between  dvaOtpa  and  dvd&ijfjui.  It  was  originally 
dialectic,  dvdBrjpa  being  the  Attic  form  (dvdBrjpa  drruwr,  dvdOtpa  IWtjvikSb 
Moeris,  p.  a  8)  and  dvdBtpa  being  fonnd  as  a  substitute  in  non* Attic  works 
(A nth.  P.  6.  16a,  C.  /.  G.  2693  d  and  other  instances  are  quoted  by  the 
Dictionaries).  The  Hellenistic  form  was  the  one  naturally  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  LXX,  and  it  gradually  became  confined  to  the  new  meaning 
attached  to  the  word,  but  the  distinction  seems  never  to  have  become 
certain  and  MSS.  and  later  writers  often  confuse  the  two  words.  In  the 
LXX  (although  Hatch  and  Redpath  make  no  distinction)  our  present  texts 
seem  to  preserve  the  difference  of  the  two  words.  The  only  doubtful  passage 
is  a  Macc.  ii.  13;  here  A  reads  dva&tpa  where  we  should  expect  dvd&rjpa, 
but  V  (the  only  other  MS.  quoted  by  Swete)  and  the  authorities  in  Holmes 
and  Parsons  have  dvdBrjpa.  In  the  N.T.  dvdO^pa  occurs  once,  Luke  «i-  5, 
and  then  correctly  (but  the  MSS.  vary,  dvd$ijt*a  B  L,  avdBtpa  K  A  D).  The 
Fathers  often  miss  the  distinction  and  explain  the  two  words  as  identical : 
so  Ps.*Just  Quaest.  et  Resp.  iai ;  Theod.  on  Rom.  ix.  3,  and  Suidas;  they 
are  distinguished  in  Chrys.  on  Rom.  ix.  3  as  quoted  by  Suidas,  but  not  in 
Field's  ed.  No  certain  instance  is  quoted  of  dvaOrjpa  for  dyaBtpa,  but  dvdBtfia 
could  be  and  was  used  dialectically  for  dvdBrjpa.  On  the  word  generally 
see  esp.Trench  Syn.  i.  (  5  ;  Lft  Gal  i.  8 ;  Fri.  on  Rom.  ix.  3. 

auT&?  eyw.  The  emphasis  and  position  of  these  words  emphasizes 
the  willingness  for  personal  sacrifice ;  and  they  have  still  more  force 
when  we  remember  that  St  Paul  has  just  declared  that  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  can  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Christ  Chrys. 

ad  loc .  t i  Xtycir,  m  DoOA#  ;  dwb  rav  Xpurrov  rov  woBovpJvov,  oZ  pqrt 
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IX.  3*  4'J  THE  UNBELIEF  OF  ISRAEL 

•  f  fi^r*  ytYwa  ix&pifa-,  vo&vpfMy  £k\a  rottuGra t  «tro 

ToirTav  m  <$X3  ^(M0  *  > 

roG  XpurroG :  *  separated  from  the  Christ/  a  pregnant  use  of 
the  preposition*  The  translation  of  the  words  as  if  they  were  wri 
tv  X-  arises  from  a  desire  to  soften  the  expression, 

*ari  a&p* a :  cf.  iv*  i  4  as  far  as  earthly  relations  are  concerned*; 
spiritually  St  Paul  was  a  member  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  his 
kinsmen  were  the  dfa\$oi  of  the  Christian  society* 

The  prayer  of  St  Paul  is  similar  to  that  of  Moses :  Exod,  xxxii. 
32  *  Yet  now,  if  thou  wik  forgive  their  sin —  ;  and  if  not,  blot  me* 
I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written/  On  this 
Clem*  Rom*  liii*  5  comments  as  follows :  &  ifyinjt,  &  ™ X* *6- 

rtfrot  djntrr^pfiXffrm,  irapprjnm{tTat  Stpairtap  wpin  Ku/hgp,  airctrm  nffittnv  t«s 
*XlJ&i  1}  mal  iavt&v  f(a\ti<f>&Tprm  ptr*  avr&v  tifiol*  In  EUSwer  LO  those 
who  have  found  difficulties  in  the  passage  it  is  enough  to  say  with 
Prof  jowett  that  they  arise  from  ‘the  error  of  explaining  the 
language  of  feeling  as  though  it  were  that  of  reasoning  and 
reflection/ 

There  urc  one  or  two  slight  variations  of  reading  in  m,  3,  a£rdt  was 

placed  before  *T*.  by  C  K  L,  Vtilg*,  And  later  authorities  with  T  R,  and 
tiro  (DEG)  substituted  for  dw6  {((ABC  Ac.)*  Both  vmriatiofts  arise  from 
a  desire  to  modify  the  passage* 

4,  oZiWs  tttrir;  4  inasmuch  as  they  arc,1  St*  Paul's  grief  for  Israel 
arises  not  only  from  his  personal  relationship  and  affection,  but 
also  from  bis  remembrance  of  their  privileged  position  in  the  Divine 
economy. 

‘lopa^Ximt :  used  of  the  chosen  people  in  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that,  as  descendants  of  him  who  received  from  God  the 
name  of  Israel,  they  are  partakers  of  those  promises  of  which  it  was 
a  sign*  The  name  therefore  implies  the  privileges  of  the  race; 
cf*  Eph,  ii*  It  QTTuXAurpiii^fi^H  tup  iroXirttm  tov  ‘Irrpa^X  ko\  £tpot  t*i* 
rvjt  inayytXiat ;  and  as  such  it  could  be  used  metaphorically 
of  the  Christians  (£  ‘l^X  tov  0ioG  Gal.  vi*  1 6  ;  cf.  vet.  6  inf*) ;  a  use 
which  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  the  merely  national  designa¬ 
tion  *IovAflju». 

'  Israel  *  is  the  title  used  in  contemporary*  literature  to  express  the 
special  relations  of  the  chosen  people  to  God*  Ps*  SqL  xiv*  3  Gn 

rj  ptpit  ^  aXijpovofun  rot.  0f uv  itmv  6  ’topaqA  :  EccluS.  XVli*  I  5  /ifpk 

Kup^ov  TirpaifX  itrrlwz  Jubilees  xxxiii,  1 8  *  For  Israel  is  a  nation  holy 
unto  God,  and  a  nation  of  inheritance  for  its  God,  and  a  nation  of 
priesthood  and  royalty  and  a  possession*1  Thus  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  especially  connected  with  the  Messianic  hope*  The 
Messianic  limes  are  4  the  day  of  gladness  of  Israel’  (Fs.  Set.  x.  7), 
the  blessing  of  Israel,  the  day  of  God’s  mercy  towards  Israel 

(lb,  SVli*  50,  51  UfUiifMOl  0!  yuftj^n  roi  **  rai$  i)  pipit  it  UiGiHI  tdt*#  ra 
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&ya0b  *T crpa^X  A»  tnmaymyj  <fw\*>p,  A  irot^ft  b  6r<fc.  ra^wai  j  0*ir  nrj 

'\<rparjk  to  tXcoff  avroO).  When  therefore  St.  Paul  uses  this  name  he 
reminds  his  readers  that  it  is  just  those  for  whose  salvation  above 
all,  according  to  every  current  idea,  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  who 
when  he  has  come  are  apparently  cut  off  from  all  share  in  the 
privileges  of  his  kingdom. 

ulo0c<ria :  1  the  adoption/  *  status  of  an  adopted  son 9 :  on  the 
origin  of  the  word  and  its  use  in  relation  to  Christian  privileges  see 
above,  Rom.  viii.  15.  Here  it  implies  that  relationship  of  Israel  to 
God  described  in  Exod.  iv.  22  rdbc  \cya  Kvptos  Yi&s  vp<ot6tok6s  pov 
* laparjk :  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9  ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  So  Jubilees 
L  a  1  ‘  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  them,  and  they  shall  be  My  children, 
and  they  shall  all  be  called  children  of  the  living  God.  And  every 
angel  and  every  spirit  will  know,  yea  they  will  know  that  these  are 
My  children,  and  that  I  am  their  Father  in  uprightness  and 
in  righteousness  and  that  I  love  them/ 

^  2  *  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His  people 9  (see 

on  iii.  23).  b6(a  is  in  the  LXX  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
njrP  called  by  the  Rabbis  the  Shekinah  the 

bright  cloud  by  which  God  made  His  presence  known  on  earth ; 
cf.  Exod.  xvi.  10,  &c.  Hence  t6  jcdXXot  rfjs  bdfas  av rod  Ps.  SoL  it  5, 
M  Opovov  &6£rjs  ib.  ver.  20,  Wisd.  ix.  10,  imply  more  than  the  mere 
beauty  of  the  temple,  and  when  St.  Stephen,  Acts  viL  2,  speaks  of 
6  Ttjs  his  words  would  remind  his  hearers  of  the  visible 
presence  of  God  which  they  claimed  had  sanctified  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  On  late  Rabbinical  speculations  concerning  the  Shekinah 
see  Weber  Allsyn .  TheoL  p.  179. 

at  8ia0Tjicai :  ‘  the  covenants/  see  Hatch  Essays  cn  Biblical 
Greek ,  p.  47.  The  plural  is  used  not  with  reference  to  the  two 
covenants  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  but  because  the  original 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was  again  and  again  renewed 
(Gen.  vi.  18;  ix.  9;  xv.  18;  xvii.  2,  7,  9  ;  Ex.  ii.  24).  Comp.  Ecclus. 

xliv.  1 1  fieri  tov  ernipparos  avT&v  btapevci  dyaBrj  kkffpopopia,  eiryopa  avrit  1 
cp  rcur  biaOrjKcus ;  Wisdom  xviii.  22  \6y<p  TOP  Ko\a(ovra  imcragcp,  optcovi 
naripup  Ka\  diadrjKas  imopvrjaat.  According  to  Irenaeus,  III.  xi.  11 
(ed.  Harvey)  there  were  four  covenants :  *ai  bib  tovto  rcao-apes  cb6- 
07] rrap  KaduXucal  btadrjKcu  rj  dvOpwndrrjrC  pia  pip  tov  Karcuckvapov  rov 
No>f,  cm  tov  t6(ov m  bevrepa  be  tov  *A fipaap,  cm  tov  OTjpelov  tt)s  nepcropijr 
rpirq  Si  f)  vopodcaia  cm  rov  Ma waemg*  rcrdprij  be  4  rov  EvayyvXtov,  btb 
tov  Kvpiov  rjpcop  'bjaov  Xpiorov  *. 

The  Jews  believed  that  they  were  bound  to  God  and  that  God 
was  bound  to  them  by  a  covenant  which  would  guarantee  to  them 
His  protection  in  the  future.  According  to  St.  Paul  it  was  just 
those  who  were  not  bound  to  Him  by  a  covenant  who  would 
receive  the  Divine  protection.  On  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  and 

•  In  the  Latin  version  the  four  covenants  are  Adam,  Noah,  Mooes,  Christ. 
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its  practical  bearing  on  Jewish  life  sec  SchOrer  Gtsth(chk%  tl 
p*  3*8* 


^  rapafarfa :  a  classical  word,  occurring  also  in  Philo*  4  The 
giving  of  the  law/  4  The  dignity  and  glory  of  having  a  law  com¬ 
municated  by  express  revelation,  and  amidst  circumstances  so  full 
of  awe  and  splendour/  Vaughan, 

The  current  Jewish  estimation  of  the  Law  (A  vApo*  A  wr dpxm* 
tit  tqv  m&pa  Baruch  iv*  1)  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate,  but  the 
point  in  the  mention  of  it  here  is  brought  out  more  clearly  if  we 
remember  that  all  the  Messianic  hopes  were  looked  upon  as  the 
reward  of  those  who  kept  the  Law.  So  Pi.  Sol.  xiv*  1  mcrrAc  K Apia* 

roU  ayanmenv  oirip  ip  a\t}6tiq  *  .  .  vow  woptwphms  iv  Auatofffrp  wpo*rray- 
par&v  avrav,  tv  ^6pai  cut  ivrttfXato  qplv  th  fwq*  ijftmif.  It  WTaS  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  the  situation  that  it  was  just  those  who  neglected 
the  Law  who  would,  according  to  St*  Paul’s  teaching,  inherit  the 
promises, 

4{  Kelt ptia  t  *  the  temple  service/  Heb,  ix,  i,  6;  1  Macc.  Ei,  19,  22. 
As  an  illustration  of  Jewish  opinion  on  the  temple  service  may  be 
quoted  Pirqe  Aboth%  i*  a  (Taylor,  p.  36)  4  Shmneon  ha^f  addtq 
was  of  the  remnants  of  the  great  synagogue.  He  used  to  say,  On 
three  things  the  world  is  stayed*  on  the  Tborah,  and  on  the 
Worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of  kindnesses/  According  to  the 
Rabbis  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Messianic  age  will  be 
a  revival  of  the  temple  services*  (Weber  Allsyn *  ThtoL  p*  359*) 
at  {-frayytXMu  ;  1  the  promises  made  in  the  O,  T*  with  special 
reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah**  These  promises  were  of 
course  made  to  the  Jews,  and  were  always  held  to  apply  particularly 
to  them.  While  sinners  were  to  be  destroyed  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord,  the  saints  of  the  Lord  were  to  inherit  the  promises 
(cf,  Pi.  1 Sol  xii.  8);  and  in  Jewish  estimation  sinners  were  the 
gentiles  and  saint®  the  chosen  people.  Again  therefore  the 
choice  of  terms  emphasizes  the  character  of  the  problem  to  be 
dbcus^d,  See  note  on  L  i,  and  the  note  of  Ryle  and  James  on 
Pi.  Sol.  loo .  oil. ;  cf*  also  Heb,  vi.  1 2 ;  xl  1 3 ;  Gal,  hi,  19  ;  t  Clem,  x,  a, 

cl  N  C  L,  Vulg,  codii.  Boh.  Sic.,  has  been  corrected  into  A  AiaOtf»trj 

BDF  C,  Vnlg,  cod*!  pauc.  %  also  lifayrtAitu  into  irayytkLa  D  E  F  G,  Boh 
Both  variations  are  probably  due  to  funded  difficulties* 

5*  oi  trai/pfs :  'the  patriarchs/  Acts  tiL  13,  vii.  33*  On  the 
*  merits f  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  importance  in  Jewish  theology 
see  the  note  on  p*  330. 

1%  £v  A  Xp lotos  tA  aarA  adpao,  Cf*  1  Clem,  XXXil,  3  f£  a&rov  0 
Kvp«of  *If)<r*Sr  to  *ara  &dp*a,  6  Xp.  is  not  a  personal  name,  but  must 
be  translated  1  the  Messiah/  Not  only  have  the  Jews  been  united 
to  God  by  90  many  ties,  but  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
selected  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Messiah  has  come  forth  from 
them,  and  yet  they  have  been  rejected. 
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6  fir  b&  wdrrwr  0e<5s,  r.t.X.  :  with  \purr6t  (see  below),  ‘  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever/  ndvru*  is  probably  neuter,  cf.  xL  36. 
This  description  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  Him  who  was  on  His 
human  side  of  Jewish  stock  serves  to  intensify  the  conception  of 
the  privileged  character  of  the  Jewish  race. 


The  Privileges  of  Israel \ 

By  this  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  Israel  St  Paul  fulfils  two 
purposes  in  his  argument.  He  gives  firstly  the  facts  which 
intensify  his  sorrow.  Like  the  writer  of  4  Ezra  his  grief  is 
heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  position  which  his  country¬ 
men  have  held  in  the  Divine  economy.  Every  word  in  the  long 
list  calls  to  mind  some  link  which  had  united  them,  the  Chosen 
People,  with  God ;  every  word  reminds  us  of  the  glory  of  their  past 
history;  and  it  is  because  of  the  great  contrast  suggested  between 
the  destiny  of  Israel  and  their  actual  condition  that  his  grief  is  so 
profound. 

But  the  Apostle  has  another  and  more  important  thought  to 
emphasize.  He  has  to  show  the  reality  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  before  him,  and  this  list  of  the  privileges  of  Israel  just  empha¬ 
sizes  it  It  was  so  great  as  almost  to  be  paradoxical.  It  was  this. 
Israel  was  a  chosen  people,  and  was  chosen  for  a  certain  purpose. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  it  had  attained  this  end : 
the  Messiah,  whose  coming  represented  in  a  sense  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  its  history,  had  appeared,  and  yet  from  any  share  in  the 
glories  of  this  epoch  the  Chosen  People  themselves  were  cut  off. 
All  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  in  Israel :  Israel 
itself  was  not  to  be  blessed.  They  were  in  an  especial  sense  the 
sons  of  God  :  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  inheritance.  They 
were  bound  by  special  covenants  to  God :  the  covenant  had  been 
broken,  and  those  outside  shared  in  the  advantages.  The  glories  of 
the  Messianic  period  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  recompense  for 
the  long  years  of  suffering  which  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  Law  and 
a  loyal  preservation  of  the  temple  service  had  entailed  :  the  bless¬ 
ings  were  to  come  for  those  who  had  never  kept  the  Law.  The 
promises  were  given  to  and  for  Israel:  Israel  alone  would  not 
inherit  them. 

Such  was  the  problem.  The  pious  Jew,  remembering  the 
sufferings  of  his  nation,  pictured  the  Messianic  time  as  one  when 
these  should  all  pass  away ;  when  all  Israel — pure  and  without  stain 
— should  be  once  more  united;  when  the  ten  tribes  should  be 
collected  from  among  the  nations ;  when  Israel  which  had  suffered 
much  from  the  Gentiles  should  be  at  last  triumphant  over  them. 
All  this  he  expected.  The  Messiah  had  come:  and  Israel,  the 
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Messiah's  own  people,  seemed  to  be  cut  off  and  rejected  from  the 
blessings  which  it  had  itself  prepared  for  the  world.  How  was  this 
problem  to  be  solved?  (Cf.  4  Ezra  xiii;  Schdrer,  Geschichte , 

iL  45*  «q-) 


The  Punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5. 

m2  bo  6  Xptorb »  r6  card  o6.pt nx,  6  &v  iwl  whvrwo,  0cdf  rbkoyrjrfc  <2t  rode 

The  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  has  probably  been  discussed  at  greater  Special 
length  than  that  of  any  other  verse  of  the  N.T.  Besides  long  notes  in  literature 
various  commentaries,  the  following  special  papers  may  be  mentioned : 

Schultz,  in  Jahrbiuher  fur  deutsche  Theologie ,  1868,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  462-506; 

Grimm,  Zwth .,  1869,  pp.  31 1-322  ;  Harmsen,  ib.  1872,  pp.  510,  521  :  but 
England  and  America  have  provided  the  fullest  discussions — by  Prof. 

Kennedy  and  Dr.  Gifford,  namely,  The  Divinity  of  Christy  a  sermon 
preached  on  Christmas  Day ,  1882,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  y  with 
an  appendix  on  Rom.  ix.  5  and  Titus  ii.  13,  by  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 

D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883 ;  Caesarem  Appello ,  a  Utter  to  Dr.  Kennedy ,  by 
Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883;  and  Pauline  Christology , 

/.  Examination  cf  Rom.  ix.  5,  being  a  rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ciffimfs 
reply ,  by  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883  ;  by  Prof.  Dwight 
and  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  in  J.  B.  Exeg.  June  and  December,  1881,  pp.  22-55, 

87-154 ;  and  1883,  pp.  90-112.  Of  these  the  paper  of  Dr.  Abbot  is  much 
the  most  exhaustive,  while  that  of  Dr.  Gifford  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to 
show  the  most  exegetical  power. 

Dismissing  minor  variations,  there  are  four  main  interpretations  (all  of  Alternate  • 
them  referred  to  in  the  RV.)  which  have  been  suggested  :  interprets 

(a)  Placing  a  comma  after  <r6paa  and  referring  the  whole  passage  to  tions. 
Christ  So  RV. 

(J)  Placing  a  full  stop  after  oaptca  and  translating  <  He  who  is  God  over 
all  be  blessed  for  ever/  or  *  is  blessed  for  ever/  So  RV.  marg 

(f)  With  the  same  punctuation  translating  *  He  who  is  over  all  is  God 
biased  for  ever.’  RV.  marg. 

( d)  Placing  a  comma  after  o6p*a  and  a  full  stop  at  vdrrwv,  *  who  is  over 
alL  God  be  (or  is)  blessed  for  ever.*  RV.  marg . 

It  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  at  once  that  the  question  is  one  of  The  ori 
interpretation  and  not  of  criticism.  The  original  MSS.  of  the  Epistles  were  ginal  MS> 
almost  certainly  destitute  of  any  sort  of  punctuation.  Of  MSS.  of  the  first  without 
century  we  have  one  containing  a  portion  of  Isocrates  in  which  a  few  dots  punctua 
axe  used,  but  only  to  divide  words,  never  to  indicate  pauses  in  the  sense ;  in  tioo. 
the  MS.  of  the  IloXircfd  of  Aristotle,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  century,  there  is  no  punctuation  whatever  except 
that  a  slight  space  is  left  before  a  quotation :  this  latter  probably  is  as  close 
a  representation  as  we  can  obtain  in  the  present  day  of  the  original  form  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  In  carefully  written  MSS.,  the  work  of  professional 
scribes,  both  before  and  during  the  first  century,  the  more  important  pauses 
in  the  sense  were  often  indicated  but  lesser  pauses  rarely  or  never ;  and,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  speak,  in  roughly  written  MSS.  such  as 
were  no  doubt  those  of  the  N.T.,  there  is  no  punctuation  at  all  until  about 
the  third  century.  Our  present  MSS.  (which  begin  in  the  fourth  century) 
do  not  therefore  represent  an  early  tradition.  If  there  were  any  traditional 
punctuation  we  should  have  to  seek  it  rather  in  early  versions  or  in  second 
and  third  century  Fathers :  the  punctuation  of  the  MSS.  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  interpretation,  but  has  no  other  value. 
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History  of  The  history  of  the  interpretation  most  be  passed  over  somewhat  earsonly, 
the  inter-  For  oar  earliest  evidence  we  should  naturally  tom  to  the  older  versions,  but 

pretation.  these  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  obscurity  as  the  original.  It  is  however 
(i)  The  probably  true  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  all  of  them  is  to  apply  the 
Versions.  aoxology  to  Christ. 

(s^  The  About  most  of  the  Fathers  however  there  is  no  doubt.  An  immense  pre- 

Fathers.  ponderance  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  eight  centuries  refer  the  word 

to  Christ.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  Irenaeus,  Hatr.  III.  xvii.  s,  ed 
Harvey;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Prax.  13,  15;  Hippolytus,  Coni.  Mod.  6  (cC 
Gifford,  op.  cit.  p.  60)  ;  Novation,  Trin.  13 ;  Cyprian,  Test.  ii.  6,  ed.  Hartel; 
Syn.  Ant.  adv.  Paul.  Sam.  in  Routh,  Pel.  Sacrae,  iff.  391,  29a ;  Athanasius, 
Coni.  Arian.  L  iii.  10;  Epiphanies,  Haer.  lvii.  a,  9,  ed.  Oehler;  Basil, 
Adv.  Eunom.  iv.  p.  383 ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Adv.  Eunom.  11 ;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  ad  Rom.  xvi.  3,  &c. ;  Theodoret,  Ad  Rom.  iv.  p.  100;  Augustine,  Dt 
Trinitate,  ii.  13 ;  Hilarius,  De  Trinitate.  viii.  37,  38 ;  Ambrosius,  De  Spiritu 
Sancto ,  i.  3.  46 ;  Hieronymus,  Ep  CXXl.  ad  Algos.  Qu.  ix ;  Cyril  AL,  Coni. 
Iul.  x.  pp.  337,  338.  It  is  true  also  of  Origen  (in  Rom.  vii.  13)  if  we  may 
trust  Rufinus*  Latin  translation  (the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length 
by  Gifford,  op.  cit.  p.  31 ;  Abbot,  J.  B.  Exeg.  1883,  p.  103;  WH.  ad  loci). 
Moreover  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  on  dogmatic 
grounds.  The  passage  is  rarely  cited  in  controversy,  and  the  word  0«dr  was 

fiven  to  our  Lord  by  many  sects  who  refused  to  ascribe  to  him  full  divine 
onours,  as  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  and  the  Arians  of  the  fourth. 
On  the  other  hand  this  was  a  useful  text  to  one  set  of  heretics,  the  Sabellians; 
and  it  is  significant  that  Hippolytus,  who  has  to  explain  that  the  words  do 
not  favour  Sabellianism,  never  appears  to  think  of  taking  them  in  any 
other  way. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the  reference  to  Christ  is  that  of  the  leading 
MSS.  uncial  MSS.  Of  these  K  has  no  punctuation,  A  undoubtedly  puts  a  point 
after  oaprea,  and  also  leaves  a  slight  space.  The  punctuation  of  this  chapter 
is  careful,  and  certainly  by  the  original  hand ;  but  as  there  is  a  similar  point 
and  space  between  Xpiorov  and  vwip  in  ver.  3,  a  point  between  o&paa  and 
otrivct,  and  another  between  'laparjKiTou  and  there  is  no  reason  as  far  as 
punctuation  is  concerned  why  6  &v  should  not  refer  to  Xpt<rr6s  as  much  as 
oinvis  does  to  &&*\<pivv.  *  B  has  a  colon  after  oaptea,  but  leaves  no  space, 
while  there  is  a  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  The  present  colon  is 
however  certainly  not  by  the  first  hand,  and  whether  it  covers  an  earlier 
stop  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained.  C  has  a  stop  after  adptca.  The  difference 
between  the  MSS.  and  the  Fathers  has  not  been  accounted  for  and  is  certainly 
curious. 

Against  ascribing  these  words  to  Christ  some  patristic  evidence  has 
been  found.  Origen  (Rufinus)  ad  loc.  tells  us  there  were  certain  persons 
who  thought  the  ascription  of  the  word  0c<fc  to  Christ  difficult,  for  St.  Paul 
had  already  called  him  vlbs  0<ov.  The  long  series  of  extracts  made  by 
Wetstein  ad  loc.  stating  that  the  words  &  ini  navra/v  0«fc  cannot  be  used  of 
the  Son  are  not  to  the  point,  for  the  Son  here  is  called  not  6  ini  wavrom  0cot, 
but  Jwl  nbvToiv  e«5r,  and  some  of  the  writers  he  quotes  expressly  interpret  the 
passage  of  the  Christ  elsewhere.  Again,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ( Cont .  Iul.  x. 
p.  327)  quotes  the  Emperor  Julian  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  never  calls 
Christ  0(or,  but  although  this  is  certainly  an  interesting  statement,  this 
passage,  which  Cyril  quotes  against  him,  might  easily  have  been  overlooked. 
Two  writers,  and  two  only,  Photius  (Cont.  Man.  iii.  14)  and  Diodorus 
(Cramer’s  Catena,  p.  162),  definitely  ascribe  the  words  to  the  Father. 

The  modem  criticism  of  the  passage  began  with  Erasmus,  who  pointed 


(3)  The 
older 


(4>  Modem 

criticism. 


*  For  information  on  this  point  and  also  on  the  punctuation  of  the  older 
papyri,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  F  G.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum. 
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ob*  that  th*re  were  certainly  three  alternative  interpretations  possible,  and 
that  as  there  was  to  much  doubt  about  the  verse  it  should  never  be  used 
A£*^e£[  heretics.  He  himself  wavers  in  his  opinion.  In  the  Commentary 
he  stems  to  refer  the  words  to  the  Father,  In  the  Paraphrase  (a  later  but 
popular  work)  he  certainly  refer?  them  to  the  Son,  Socinus,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  was  convinced  by  the  position  of  tvf\oyrjrdt  ksee  below)  that  the 
sentence  must  refer  to  Christ,  From  Erasmus'  time  onwards  opinions  have 
varied,  and  have  been  influenced,  as  was  natural,  largely  by  the  dogmatic 
opinion!  of  the  writer;  and  it  seem*  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  long  lists  of 
came*  on  either  side,  when  the  question  is  one  which  must  be  decided  not  by 
authority  or  theological  opinion  but  by  consideration*  of  language. 

The  discussion  which  follows  will  be  divided  into  three  heads:— 

(l)  Grammar;  (a  Sequence  of  thought  ;  ($1  Pauline  usa^e. 

The  brat  words  that  attract  our  attention  are  td  xard  uap#ap  and  a  parallel  The  gram 
naturally  suggests  itself  with  Rom,  i.  3,  4.  As  there  St  Paul  describes  the  mar  of  the 
hunun  descent  from  David,  hut  expressly  limit*  it  aavd  &6 p/ta^  and  then  passage, 
in  contrast  describe*  his  Divine  descent  aard  dyi&NriVi?? ;  so  here  the  (j)  ^«sitl 

coarse  of  the  argument  having  led  him  to  lay  stress  on  the  human  birth  of 
Christ  as  a  jew,  he  would  naturally  correct  a  one-sided  statement  by 
L mring  that  descent  to  the  earthly  relationship  and  then  describe  the  true 
nature  of  Him  who  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  He  would  thti*  enhance 
the  privileges  of  his  fellow -country men,  and  put  a  culminating  point  to  his 
argument,  td  cord  vApxu  leads  us  to  expect  an  antithesis,  and  we  find  just 
what  we  should  have  expected  in  A  wv  fat  nirrw  OcJf. 

la  this  legitimate?  It  has  been  argued  first  of  all  that  the  proper  and* 
then*  to  odpl  is  iwria.  But  this  objection  if  invalid .  Brut  is  in  a  con* 
rider* hie  number  of  cases  used  In  contrast  to  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  i.  39; 

Col  i;i  jj;  Philemon  16;  1  Chron,  xxxii.  8;  Fi,  Iv  [IviJ,  5;  Jer.  xvii  5; 

Dan  ii.  1 1 ;  cf.  Gifford,  p.  40,  lo  whom  we  owe  these  instances!. 

Again  it  is  argued  that  the  expression  td  vurd  aipta  as  opposed  to  *ard 
precludes  the  possibility  of  ouch  a  contrast  in  words,  While  ear® 
eap«tt  allows  the  expression  of  a  contrast,  rd  aard  ttdpxa  would  Limit  the 
idea  of  a  sentence  but  would  not  allow  the  limitation  to  be  expressed.  This 
statement  again  is  incorrect.  Instances  are  found  in  which  there  is  an 
expressed  contrast  to  such  limitations  introduced  with  the  article  (sec 
Gifford,  p  .  39  ;  he  quotes  Isocrates,  p.  31  ti  Dr  most h.  amt.  Euimi.  p,  1299, 

L  14), 

But  although  neither  of  these  objections  is  valid,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
neither  man i  cdpx**  nor  td  *urd  frb^wa  demands  an  expressed  antithesis 
Rom.  iv.  t  ;  Clem.  Kom.  i,  33).  The  expression  td  *ard  adptm  cannot 
ihcrefore  be  quoted  as  decisive;  but  probably  any  one  reading  the  passage 
for  the  first  time  would  be  led  by  these  words  to  expect  some  contrast  and 
would  naturally  take  the  words  that  follow  as  a  contrast. 

The  next  words  concerning  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  are  &  w  ** 

It  la  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  d  wv  it  natu rally  relatival  in  character  and 
equivalent  lo  d$  Fere,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  3  Cor.  xi  31  is  quoted  : 

d  4Tol  matityp  rov  Kvpiov  ’I^ouv  d  Stt  ivA 07177^  tf*  tovr  ofaivai,  Srt 

lfctv&ciftfLi  —  a  passage  which  is  in  some  respects  *□  exact  parallel.  On  the 
other  hand  passages  are  quoted  in  which  the  words  do  not  refer  to  anything 
preceding,  such  as  In.  iii.  31  A  drwtf**  l^uwi  Fsrd nr  tatrmy  IvrUr  d  U 
H71  7171 1  a  t^i  717  s  itfn,  *hj  at  rijt  717?  Ao&si:  and  <?l  dtTtt  in  Rom.  vuL  8* 

The  question  is  a  nice  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  A  can  be  used  in  both 
ways ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  instances  the  form  of  the 
sentence  is  -n.h  as  to  take  away  all  ambiguity,  and  to  compel  a  change  of 
subject.  In  this  case,  as  there  is  a  noun  immediately  preceding  to  which  the 
words  would  naturally  refer,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  a  change  of  subject,  and 
a*  there  \t  no  finite  verb  in  the  sentence  following,  on  ordinary  reader  would 
consider  that  the  words  A  &*■  i  vl  v&rtatt  %*6t  refer  to  what  precedes  units* 
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they  suggest  so  great  an  antithesis  to  his  mind  that  he  could  not  refer  them 
to  Christ. 

But  further  than  this:  no  instance  seems  to  occur,  at  any  rate  in  the 
N.T.,  of  the  participle  being  used  with  a  prepositional  phrase  and  the 
noun  which  the  prepositional  phrase  qualifies.  If  the  noun  is  mentioned  the 
substantive  verb  becomes  unnecessary.  Here  6  hi  «drrwr  0«dt  would  be 
the  correct  expression,  if  8«5r  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  if  is  added 
0<dr  must  become  predicate.  This  excludes  the  translation  (&)  1  He  who  is 
God  over  all  be  (or  is)  blessed  for  ever.'  It  still  leaves  it  possible  to  translate 
as  (c.)  *  He  who  is  over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever,'  but  the  reference  to 
Xpi<rr6s  remains  the  most  natural  interpretation,  unless,  as  stated  above,  the 
word  0f<5t  suggests  in  itself  too  great  a  contrast. 

It  has  thirdly  been  pointed  out  that  if  this  passage  be  an  ascription  of 
blessing  to  the  Father,  the  word  tiikoyrjr&t  would  naturally  come  first,  just 
as  the  word  1  Blessed  ’  would  in  English.  An  examination  of  LXX  usage 
shows  that  except  in  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  expressed  and  thrown  forward 
(as  Ps.  cxii  [cxiii].  a  tlrj  rd  6vopa  K vplov  citkoyrj ftiro*)  this  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  its  position.  But  the  rule  is  clearly  only  an  empirical  one,  and  in 
cases  in  which  stress  has  to  be  laid  on  some  speoal  word,  it  may  be  and  is 
broken  (cl  Pi.  Sol.  viii.  40, 41).  As  6  &v  t *1  warrtur  mfo  if  it  does  not  refer 
to  6  Xptordr  must  be  in  very  marked  contrast  with  it,  there  would  be  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  words,  and  the  perversion  of  the  natural  order  becomes 
possible.  These  considerations  prevent  the  argument  from  the  position  of 
%it\<rnr6s  being  as  decisive  as  some  have  thought  it,  but  do  not  prevent  the 
balance  of  evidence  being  against  the  interpretation  as  a  doxology  referring 
to  the  Father. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  grammar  of  the  passage  makes  it  clear 
that  if  St  Paul  had  intended  to  insert  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  write  tbkoyqrbs  <fr  rods  alSrwas  6  M  w&rrm 
0€<5».  If  the  translation  (d.)  suggested  above,  which  leaves  the  stop  it 
vdvroiv,  be  accepted,  two  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  are  avoided, 
but  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  the  sudden  0«ds  t&koyrjTot  tit  rows 
ala/rat  make  this  interpretation  impossible.  We  have  seen  that  the  position 
of  ti>koyrjr6t  makes  a  doxology  (i.)  improbable,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
participle  makes  it  very  unnatural.  The  grammatical  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  (a.),  i.e.  the  reference  of  the  words  to  o  Xpiards,  unless  the  words  &  ivi 
w&vTtw  Q(6s  contain  in  themselves  so  marked  a  contrast  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  so  referred. 

We  pass  next  to  the  connexion  of  thought.  Probably  not  many  will 
doubt  that  the  interpretation  which  refers  the  passage  to  Christ  (« .)  admirably 
suits  the  context.  St.  Paul  is  enumerating  the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  as  the 
highest  and  last  privilege  he  reminds  his  readers  that  it  was  from  this  Jewish 
stock  after  all  that  Christ  in  His  human  nature  had  come,  and  then  in  order 
to  emphasize  this  he  dwells  on  the  exalted  character  of  Him  who  came 
according  to  the  flesh  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  This  gives  a  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  any 
interpretation  which  applies  the  words  to  the  Father  ? 

Those  who  adopt  tins  latter  interpretation  have  generally  taken  the  words 
as  a  doxology, ‘  He  that  is  over  all  God  be  blessed  for  ever,9  or  ‘  He  that  is 
God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever.'  A  natural  criticism  that  at  once  arises  is, 
how  awkward  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  doxology !  how  inconsistent  with 
the  tone  of  sadness  which  pervades  the  passage !  Nor  do  the  reasons  alleged 
«u  support  of  this  interpretation  really  avoid  the  difficulty.  It  is  quite  true 
of  coarse  that  St  Paul  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  privileges  of  his  race  and 
especially  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  is  not  the  thought  in  his 
mind.  His  feeling  is  one  of  sadness  and  of  failure :  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  argue  that  the  promise  of  God  has  not  failed.  Nor  again  does  a  reference 
to  Rom.  i  35  support  the  interpretation.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  we  have 
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a  doxology  in  the  mld*l  of  a  passage  of  great  sadness;  but  like  s  Cor.  xi,  31 
that  it  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  Rabbinic  and  oriental  usage  of  adding  an 
ascription  of  praise  when  the  name  of  God  has  been  introduced*  That  would 
not  apply  in  the  present  case  where  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  the  name 
of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  doxology  could  not  stand  here;  it  it 
certainly  true  that  it  would  be  unnatural  and  out  of  place. 

So  strongly  does  Dr.  Kennedy  feel  the  difficulties  both  exegetical  and  Frol 
grammatical  of  taking  these  words  as  a  blessing  addressed  to  the  Father t  Kennedy1* 
that  being  unable  to  adopt  the  reference  to  Christ,  he  considers  that  they  interpret* 
occur  here  as  a  strong  assertion  of  the  Divine  unity  introduced  at  this  tlon. 
place  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews :  '  He  who  k  over  all  is  God  blessed 
for  ever.1  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  context  to  support  this 
opinion,  St.  Paul**  object  is  hardly  to  conciliate  unbelieving  Jews,  but  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  believers,  nor  does  anything  occur  in  either  the 
previous  or  the  following  verses  which  might  be  supposed  to  make  an 
ass  rtion  of  the  unity  of  God  either  necessary  or  apposite.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  fail*  by  ascribing  too  great  subtlety  to  the  Apostle* 

Unless  then  Pauline  usage  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  the  Pauline 
eapiessiona  8*6*  and  £»i  wdarwv  to  Christ,  or  to  address  to  Him  such  usage, 
a  doxology  and  make  use  is  this  connexion  of  the  decidedly  strong  word  (i)  &t6t 
4^Acy7Ti>Ef  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  referring  the  passage 
to  Him.  What  then  is  the  usage  of  St  Paul?  The  question  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  on  both  sides  by  the  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Paul 
could  or  could  not  hue  used  these  terms  of  Christ,  L  t.  by  making  the 
difficulty  theological  and  not  linguistic.  St  Paul  always  looks  upon  Christ 
as  being  although  subordinate  to  the  Father  at  the  head  of  all  creation 
{1  Cor.  xi.  3;  xv.  18;  Phil.  iL  5-11 ;  Cob  L  1 3-ao),  and  this  would  quite 
justify  the  use  of  the  expression  ini  vdvrw  of  Him.  So  also  if  SL  Paul  can 
speak  of  Christ  as  daw*  rev  (1  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i,  15)*  as  i*  0*o£ 

and  tea  9tf  (Phil  i*.  o'),  he  ascribes  to  Him  no  lesser  dignity 
than  would  be  implied  by  as  predicate.  The  question  rather  h  this ; 
wis  0*^1  so  definitely  used  of  the  *  Father1  as  a  proper  name  that  it  could 
not  be  used  of  the  Son,  and  that  its  use  in  this  passage  as  definitely  points  to 
the  Father  as  would  the  word  vari \p  if  it  were  substituted?  The  most 
significant  passage  referred  to  *1  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6,  where  it  U  asserted  that  »tiii 
is  as  much  a  proper  name  as  rti/uet  or  avtv/i'i  and  is  used  in  marked  distinc* 
lion  to  avptuv,  But  this  passage  surely  suggests  the  answer.  Ki'^jos  is 
dearly  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Son,  but  that  does  not  prevent  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  speaking  of  the  Father  as  certainly  in  quotations  from  the 

(XT.  and  probably  elsewhere  (I  Cor  iii.  3),  nor  of  Xpierfa  as  wiJJ/ui 
(a  Cor,  iii.  16).  The  history  of  the  word  appears  to  be  this.  To  oue 
brought  up  as  a  Jew  it  would  be  natural  to  use  it  of  the  Father  alone,  and 
hence  complete  divine  prerogatives  would  be  ascribed  to  the  Sou  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  word  itself  was  used.  But  where  the  honour  was  given  the 
word  Used  predicalively  would  soon  follow.  It  was  habitual  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  os  in  the  Ignatian  letters,  it  Is  undoubted  in  St  John 
where  the  Evangelist  is  writing  in  his  own  name,  it  probably  occurs 
Acts  xx.  38  and  perhaps  Titus  ii.  14.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  should  not 
expect  it  in  so  early  an  Epistle  as  the  Romans but  there  is  no  impossibility 
either  in  the  word  or  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  word  occurring  so  early. 

So  again  with  regard  to  doxologies  and  the  use  of  the  term  t^koyTjrSf.  (a)  Doxo 
The  distinction  between  t(tkoyrjr6t  and  fu^wyij^froi  which  it  is  attempted  to  logics  td- 
make  cannot  be  sustained :  and  to  ascribe  a  doxology  to  the  Sou  would  be  dressed  to 
a  practical  result  of  His  admittedly  divine  nature  which  would  gradually  Christ, 
show  itself  in  language.  At  first  the  early  Jewish  usage  would  be  adhered 
to;  gradually  as  the  dignity  of  the  Mcsriah  became  realized,  a  change  would 
take  place  in  the  use  of  words.  Hence  we  find  doxologiei  appearing 
definitely  in  later  books  of  the  N,  T.,  probably  m  a  Tim.  iv.  iS,  certainly  in 
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Rev.  ▼.  13  and  a  Pet  iii.  18.  Again  we  can  assert  that  we  should  not  expect 
it  in  so  early  an  Epistle  as  the  Romans,  but,  as  Dr.  Liddon  points  out, 
a  Thess.  L  ia  implies  it  as  does  also  PhiL  ii.  5-8;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  language  should  not  at  this  time  be  beginning  to  adapt  itself  to  theo¬ 
logical  ideas  already  formed. 

Conda-  Throughout  there  has  been  no  argument  which  we  have  felt  to  be  quite 

don.  conclusive,  but  the  result  of  our  investigations  into  the  grammar  of  the 
sentence  and  the  drift  of  the  argument  is  to  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  the 
words  would  naturally  refer  to  Christ,  unless  0«4r  is  so  definitely  a  proper 
name  that  it  would  imply  a  contrast  in  itself.  We  have  seen  that  that  is  not 
so.  Even  if  St.  Paul  did  not  elsewhere  use  the  word  of  the  Christ,  yet  it 
certainly  was  so  used  at  a  not  much  later  period.  St.  Paul*s  phraseology  ii 
never  fixed ;  he  had  no  dogmatic  reason  against  so  using  it.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  with  some  slight,  but  only  slight,  hesitation  we  adopt  the  first  alterna¬ 
tive  and  translate  *  Of  whom  is  the  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.* 


THE  REJECTION*  OF  ISRAEL  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  DIVINE  PROMI8ES. 

IX.  0-18.  For  it  is  indeed  true .  With  all  these  privileges 
Israel  is  yet  excluded  from  the  Messianic  promises . 

Now  in  the  first  place  does  this  imply,  as  has  been  urged, 
that  the  promises  of  God  have  been  broken  f  By  no  means . 
The  Scriptures  show  clearly  that  physical  descent  is  not 
enough .  The  children  of  Ishmael  and  the  children  of  Esau , 
both  alike  descendants  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  promise  was 
given ,  have  been  rejected .  There  is  then  no  breach  of  the 
Divine  promise ,  if  God  rejects  some  Israelites  as  He  has 
rejected  them. 

•Yet  in  spite  of  these  privileges  Israel  is  rejected.  Now  it 
has  been  argued  :  *  If  this  be  so,  then  the  Divine  word  has  failed. 
God  made  a  definite  promise  to  Israel.  If  Israel  is  rejected, 
that  promise  is  broken/  An  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
the  promise  show  that  this  is  not  so.  It  was  never  intended 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob  should  be  included  in  the  Israel 
of  privilege,  7  no  more  in  fact  than  that  all  were  to  share  the 
full  rights  of  sons  of  Abraham  because  they  were  his  offspring. 
Two  instances  will  prove  that  this  was  not  the  Divine  intention. 
Take  first  the  words  used  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xxi.  12  when  he 
cast  forth  Hagar  and  her  child :  i  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called/ 
These  words  show  that  although  there  were  then  two  sons  at 
Abraham,  one  only,  Isaac,  was  selected  to  be  the  heir,  through 
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whom  the  promise  was  to  be  inherited,  *  And  the  general  concl* 
sion  follows :  the  right  of  being  1  sons  of  God/  L  e,  of  sharing  that 
adoption  of  which  we  spoke  above  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  Israel, 
does  not  depend  on  the  mere  accident  of  human  birth,  but  those 
born  to  inherit  the  promise  are  reckoned  by  God  as  the  descendants 
to  whom  His  words  apply,  *  The  salient  feature  is  in  fact  the  pro¬ 
mise,  and  not  the  birth ;  as  is  shown  by  the  words  used  when  the 
promise  was  given  at  the  oak  of  Mam  re  (Gen,  xviii,  10)  'At  this 
time  next  year  will  I  come  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son/  The 
promise  was  given  before  the  child  was  born  or  even  conceived, 
and  the  child  was  bom  because  of  the  promise,  not  the  promise 
given  because  the  child  was  bom, 

^A  second  instance  shows  this  still  more  clearly.  It  might  be 
argued  in  the  last  case  that  the  two  were  not  of  equal  parentage : 
Uhmael  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave,  and  not  of  a  lawful  wife ; 
in  the  second  case  there  is  no  such  defect.  The  two  sons  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  had  the  same  father  and  the  same  mother; 
moreover  they  were  twins,  bom  at  the  same  time,  ,l  The  object 
wa 3  to  exhibit  the  perfectly  free  character  of  the  Divine  action, 
that  purpose  of  God  in  the  world  which  works  on  a  principle  of 
selection  not  dependent  on  any  form  of  human  merit  or  any  con¬ 
vention  of  human  binh,  but  simply  on  the  Divine  will  as  revealed 
to  the  Divine  call ;  and  so  before  they  were  born,  before  they  had 
done  anything  good  or  evil,  a  selection  was  made  between  the  two 
son a,  11  From  Gem  xxv,  23  we  Icam  that  it  was  foretold  to 
Rebecca  that  two  nations,  two  peoples  were  in  her  womb,  and  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  God's  action  is  independent 
of  human  birth ;  it  is  not  the  elder  but  the  younger  that  is  selected, 
u  And  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Subsequent  history  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Makchi  (L  a,  3)  ‘Jacob  have 
I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated.* 

8-  The  Apostle,  after  conciliating  his  readers  by  a  short  preface, 
now  passes  to  the  discussion  of  his  theme.  He  has  never  definitely 
stated  it,  but  it  can  be  inferred  from  what  he  has  said.  The  con¬ 
nexion  in  thought  implied  by  the  word  At  is  rather  that  of  passing 
10  a  new  stage  in  the  argument,  than  of  sharply  defined  opposition 
10  what  has  preceded,  Vet  there  is  some  contrast :  be  sighs  over 
the  fail,  yet  that  fall  is  not  so  absolute  as  to  imply  a  break  in  God  s 
purpose. 
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o^x  oIok  Sc  Sri :  1  the  case  is  not  as  though/  *  This  grief  of 
mine  for  my  fellow  countrymen  is  not  to  be  understood  as  mean¬ 
ing/  Lipsius.  The  phrase  is  unique:  it  must  clearly  not  be 
interpreted  as  if  it  were  ov*  o16p  re,  ‘  it  is  not  possible  that  * :  for  the 
r«  is  very  rarely  omitted,  and  the  construction  in  this  case  is 
always  with  the  infinitive,  nor  does  St  Paul  want  to  state  what 
it  is  impossible  should  have  happened,  but  what  has  not  happened. 
The  common  ellipse  ®v*  £r*  affords  the  best  analogy,  and  the 
phrase  may  be  supposed  to  represent  au  touwtop  d*  <<m  oZo*  on. 
(Win.  §  lxiv.  i.  6 ;  E.  T.  p.  746.) 

iicvlirTWKct' :  1  fallen  from  its  place/  i.e.  perished  and  become  of  no 
effect.  So  1  Cor.  xiiL  8  fj  ayamj  ovdcVorv  cVonVrrffi  (TR) ;  James  L 11. 

6  \6y os  too  6cou:  ‘the  Word  of  God/  in  the  sense  of  ‘the 
declared  purpose  of  God/  whether  a  promise  or  a  threat  or  a  de¬ 
cree  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  consistency. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  N.  T.  where  the  phrase  occurs 
in  this  sense;  elsewhere  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (a  Cor.  iL  17; 
iv.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Tit  ii.  5),  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  in  Apoc.  L  9 ;  vu  9; 
xx.  4,  and  especially  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  (twelve  times)  to 
mean  ‘  the  Gospel '  as  preached ;  once  (in  Mark  vii.  13),  it  seems 
to  mean  the  O.  T.  Scriptures ;  here  it  represents  the  O.  T.  phrase 

6  \6yof  rov  Kvpiov :  cf.  Is.  XXXi.  2  *al  4  \6yos  avrov  (L  e.  row  K vplav)  oi 

aOenjOrj. 

ol  ii  'Icrpa^X :  the  offspring  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  the 
viol  *1  aparjk  of  ver.  27. 

oStoi  'icrpa^X.  Israel  in  the  spiritual  sense  (cf.  ver.  4  on  ’lapmjkirtu 
which  is  read  here  also  by  D  E  F  G,  Vulg.,  being  a  gloss  to  bring 
out  the  meaning),  the  ’io-pa^A  rov  OeoC  of  Gal.  vi.  16,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  Divine  promise.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  mean 
here  to  distinguish  a  spiritual  Israel  (i.  e.  the  Christian  Church) 
from  the  fleshly  Israel,  but  to  state  that  the  promises  made  to  Israel 
might  be  fulfilled  even  if  some  of  his  descendants  were  shut  out 
from  them.  What  he  states  is  that  not  all  the  physical  descendants 
of  Jacob  are  necessarily  inheritors  of  the  Divine  promises  implied 
in  the  sacred  name  Israel.  This  statement,  which  is  the  ground 
on  which  he  contests  the  idea  that  God’s  word  has  failed,  he  has 
now  to  prove. 

7.  ou8*  3n.  The  grammatical  connexion  of  this  passage  with 
the  preceding  is  that  of  an  additional  argument ;  the  logical  con¬ 
nexion  is  that  of  a  proof  of  the  statement  just  made.  St.  Paul 
could  give  scriptural  proof,  in  the  case  of  descent  from  Abraham, 
of  what  he  had  asserted  in  the  case  of  descent  from  Jacob,  and  thus 
establish  his  fundamental  principle — that  inheritance  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  Israelitish  descent. 

ffirlppa  ‘Appaap..  The  word  enreppa  is  used  in  this  verse,  first  of 
natural  seed  or  descent,  then  of  seed  according  to  the  promise. 
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Both  senses  occur  together  in  Gen.  xxi.  is,  13;  and  both  are 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  Gal.  iii.  29  «  d*  vptls  Xptarov ,  apa  rov 
'h&pa&fi  an* ppm  tar*  :  Rom.  xi.  I  eya  .  .  .  *k  anipparos  'Af3padp,  The 
nominative  to  the  whole  sentence  is  name  oi  *$  *1  aparjk.  ‘  The 
descendants  of  Israel  have  not  all  of  them  the  legal  rights  of  in¬ 
heritance  from  Abraham  because  they  are  his  offspring  by  natural 
descent.' 

dXX\  Instead  of  the  sentence  being  continued  in  the  same  form 
as  it  began  in  the  first  clause,  a  quotation  is  introduced  which  com¬ 
pletes  it  in  sense  but  not  in  grammar :  cf.  Gal.  iii.  11,  12 ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  27. 

ir  'icra&it  nXqfi^crcrcu  001  cnrcpfia :  ‘in  (i.e.  through)  Isaac  will 
those  who  are  to  be  your  true  descendants  and  representatives 
be  reckoned.9  «V  (as  in  Col.  i.  16  «V  atrra  (icriaBrj  rh  narra)  im¬ 
plies  that  Isaac  is  the  starting-point,  place  of  origin  of  the 
descendants,  and  therefore  the  agent  through  whom  the  descent 
takes  place ;  so  Matt  ix.  34  «V  r<j>  & pxovri  ru>v  dmporlatv :  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 
awtppa  (cf.  Gen.  xii.  7  rip  anippari  aov  d©<r©  ttjv  yijir :  Gen.  XV.  5  ovrm 
Xvrai  rh  <m  ip  pa  aov)  is  used  collectively  to  express  the  whole  number 
of  descendants,  not  merely  the  single  son  Isaac.  The  passage 
means  that  the  sons  of  Israel  did  not  inherit  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  because  they  were  his  offspring — there  were  some  who 
were  his  offspring  who  had  not  inherited  them ;  but  they  did  so  be¬ 
cause  they  were  descendants  of  that  one  among  his  sons  through 
whom  it  had  been  specially  said  that  his  true  descendants  should 
be  counted. 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  LXX  of  Gen.  xxi.  12,  which 
it  reproduces  exactly.  It  also  correctly  reproduces  both  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  same  passage 
is  quoted  in  Heb.  xi.  18. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  this  verse  is  of  course  exactly  opposite 
to  the  current  opinion — that  their  descent  bound  Israel  to  God 
by  an  indissoluble  bond.  See  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 

KXY)$qarnu:  ‘reckoned,'  ‘considered,'  ‘counted  as  the  true 
awtppa*;  not  as  in  ver.  11,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  taken  here, 
*  called,'  1  summoned '  (see  below). 


The  uses  of  the  word  *a Aiw  are  derived  from  two  main  significations, 
(l)  to  ‘call,*  ‘summon,*  (a)  to  ‘summon  by  name,’  hence  ‘to  name.’  It 
may  mean  (1)  to  ‘call  aloud*  Heb.  iii.  13,  to  ‘summon,’  to  ‘summon  to 
a  banquet*  (in  these  senses  also  in  the  LXX),  so  1  Cor.  x.  27 ;  Matt  xxii.  3 ; 
from  these  is  derived  the  technical  sense  of  ‘calling  to  the  kingdom.* 
This  exact  usage  is  hardly  found  in  the  LXX,  but  Is.  xlii.  6  (I7©  K tipiot 
6  B*bt  a*  kw  bitetuocvrg) ,  Is.  li.  2  (on  its  rj<  teal  itedXica  mfoiw, 

«o2  *i>A6yrjoa  avrbw  teal  4}y avrjoa  airrbv  teal  ivKrjOvva  abr6v)  approach  it  In 
this  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  Hebrews  and  St  Peter, 
the  wocd  hardly  occurring  at  all  in  St.  John  and  not  in  this  sense  elsewhere 
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(Although  kXijtSs  it  to  used  Matt  xxii.  14%  The  full  constructioo  is  *nA«fr 
time  «fr  rt,  1  Thess.  iL  la  rov  mXotm  l pas  sis  rfjv  kurrov  (kuTiXtiay  ad 
Ufa? :  hot  the  word  was  early  used  absolutely,  and  so  <5  aoAur  of  God  (so 
Rom.  iv.  17 ;  viii.  30 ;  ix.  11,  04).  The  technical  use  of  the  term  comes  out 
most  strongly  in  1  Cor.  vii  and  in  the  derived  words  (see  on  aAfidi 
Rom.  i.  i,  7'.  (s)  In  the  second  group  of  meanings  the  ordinary  con¬ 
struction  is  with  a  double  accusative.  Acts  xiv.  is  tx&Xovy  n  rdr  Bajpy&far 
Ala  (so  Rom.  ix.  35,  and  constantly  in  LXX),  or  with  6r6pan9  M  rf 
Mpan  as  Luke  L  59,  61,  although  the  Hebraism  KaXicovai  rd  Sropa  mr m 
*E ppayov^K  (Matt  C  03)  occurs.  But  to  *  call  by  name*  has  associations 
derived  on  the  one  side  from  the  idea  of  calling  over,  reckoning,  accounting; 
hence  such  phrases  as  Rom.  ix.  7  (from  Gen.  xxi.  is  LXX),  and  on  the  other 
from  the  idea  of  affection  suggested  by  the  idea  of  calling  by  name,  so 
Rom.  ix.  36  (from  LXX  Hos.  ii.  i[L  10]).  These  derivative  uses  of  the  word 
occur  independently  both  in  Greek,  where  Khskqpai  may  be  used  to  mean 
little  more  than  *  to  be,*  and  in  Hebrew.  The  two  main  meanings  can  always 
be  distinguished,  but  probably  in  the  use  of  the  word  each  has  influenced 
the  other;  when  God  is  said  to  be  ‘  He  that  calls  us’  the  primary  idea  is 
clearly  that  of  invitation,  but  the  secondary  idea  of  *  calling  by  name,*  i.e. 
of  expressing  affection,  gives  a  warmer  colouring  to  the  idea  suggested. 


8.  tout*  2onr.  From  this  instance  we  may  deduce  a  general 
principle. 

tA  Warn  ttjs  cropads :  liberi  quos  corporis  vis  gertuerit.  Fri. 

Wavo  too  6<ou :  bound  to  God  by  all  those  ties  which  have  been 
the  privilege  and  characteristic  of  the  chosen  race. 

tA  ritev a  Ttjs  firayycXias:  liberi  quos  Dei promissum  procreavit.  Fri. 
Cf.  Gal.  iv.  23  dXA*  6  piy  c«c  rijs  irat&tcncrjs  Kara  odptca  yryowjnu,  6  Ac  «k 
ttjs  *X(v6*pas  di*  fTrayyckias  :  28  fjpris  A«,  adt\(polf  aarA  *I<raAa  iirayyiktm 
r*Kva  i(TfjL*v. 

All  these  expressions  (jltcva  rod  Oeov,  rUva  ttjs  InayyiXlas)  are 
used  elsewhere  of  Christians,  but  that  is  not  their  meaning  in  this 
passage.  St  Paul  is  concerned  in  this  place  to  prove  not  that 
any  besides  those  of  Jewish  descent  might  inherit  the  promises,  but 
merely  that  not  all  of  Jewish  descent  necessarily  and  for  that  very 
reason  must  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  descent  Physical  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Jewish  stock  was  not  in  itself  a  ground  for  inherit¬ 
ing  the  promise.  That  was  the  privilege  of  those  intended  when 
the  promise  was  first  spoken,  and  who  might  be  considered  to  be  bom 
of  die  promise.  This  principle  is  capable  of  a  far  more  universal 
application,  an  application  which  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (iii.  29;  iv.  28,  &c.),  but  is  not  made  here. 

9.  fTrayycXias  must  be  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  thrown 
forward  in  order  to  give  emphasis  and  to  show  where  the  point 
of  the  argument  lies.  ‘  This  word  is  one  of  promise/  i.  e.  if 
you  refer  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  you  will  see  that  Isaac  was 
the  child  of  promise,  and  not  bom  Kara  rdpta ;  his  birth  therefore 
depends  upon  the  promise  which  was  in  fact  the  efficient  cause  of 
it,  and  not  the  promise  upon  his  birth.  And  hence  is  deduced 
a  general  law :  a  mere  connexion  with  the  Jewish  race  koto  erdpm 
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does  not  necessarily  imply  a  share  in  the  «Wyy#X/a,  for  it  did  not 
according  to  the  original  conditions. 

RQTd  lb*  KCUp^r  TOVTOr  {XcUffOfMU,  KGU  ?OT<U  if  Zdppf  ul^s.  St.  Paul 
combines  Gen.  xviii.  IO  (LXX)  tnapaarptfa ov  rj£a  np6s  at  Kora  TOP 
mat p6p  rovror  tit  &pas9  icat  a*  vlov  Zappa  ff  yvvr\  aov  l  and  1 4  (LXX) 
tit  t6 p  neup&v  rovrop  draoTpiyfra  irp6s  at  els  &pat,  tcai  tarai  ttj  2appq  vlSs . 

The  Greek  text  is  a  somewhat  free  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  but 
St  Paul's  deductions  from  the  passage  are  quite  in  harmony  with 
both  its  words  and  its  spirit. 

aor A  r6v  iiaipdv  rouTor  is  shown  clearly  by  the  passage  in  Genesis 
to  mean  4  at  this  time  in  the  following  year/  i.  e.  when  a  year  is 
accomplished ;  but  the  words  have  little  significance  for  St  Paul : 
they  are  merely  a  reminiscence  of  the  passage  he  is  quoting, 
and  in  the  shortened  form  in  which  he  gives  them,  the  meaning, 
without  reference  to  the  original  passage,  is  hardly  clear. 

10.  06  ok  hi :  see  on  v.  3,  introducing  an  additional  or  even 
stronger  proof  or  example.  ‘You  may  find  some  flaw  in  the 
previous  argument;  after  all  Ishmael  was  not  a  fully  legitimate 
child  like  Isaac,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  (you  may  say)  that  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  were  not  received  within  the  covenant ;  the  in¬ 
stance  that  I  am  now  going  to  quote  has  no  defect  of  this  sort, 
and  it  will  prove  the  principle  that  has  been  laid  down  still  more 
dearly/ 

dXXd  kcu  ‘PcfUxica,  k.t.X. :  the  sentence  beginning  with  these  words 
is  never  finished  grammatically ;  it  is  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis 
in  ver.  1 1  prp r»  y dp  y*wr)6*vr<av  .  .  .  KaXovvTor,  and  then  continued 
with  the  construction  changed  ;  cf.  v.  12,  18 ;  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

4{  are  added  to  emphasize  the  exactly  similar  birth  of  the 
two  sons.  The  mother' s  name  proves  that  they  have  one  mother, 
these  words  show  that  the  father  too  was  the  same.  There  are 
none  of  the  defective  conditions  which  might  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  Cf.  Chrys.  ad  loc.  ( Horn .  in  Rom .  xvi.  p.  610) 

4  yap  *Pf 3«V*a  cat  povrj  *Icrnd«  yiyov <  ywrjf  teat  dvo  rtKOvaa  tr aidas,  «* 
rov  *1 laadm  trtKtp  dp(j>ortpovs*  aX X  opas  of  rtx$ivrts  rov  avrov  narpot 
Imr,  rfjs  avrfjs  prjrpds,  t6s  avrds  Xvaavrcs  wdivas,  teal  S^onarpuH  ovres  teal 
SpoprjrpUH ,  mdi  irpus  tovtois  teat  didvpoi,  ov  rav  uvri ov  dnr)\avaap, 

KOiTijr  <xouaa  •  *  having  conceived' ;  cf.  Fri.  ad  loc . 

tou  waTpds  ‘  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race.'  St.  Paul  is 

here  identifying  himself  with  the  Jews,  4  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh.'  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
Roman  community. 

1L  y&p,  k.t.X.  In  this  verse  a  new  thought  is  introduced, 
connected  with  but  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  argument  would  be  quite  complete  without  it 
St  Paul  has  only  to  prove  that  to  be  of  Jewish  descent  did  not  in 
itself  imply  a  right  to  inherit  the  promise  That  Esau  was  re- 
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jected  and  Jacob  chosen  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  this.  But 
the  instance  suggests  another  point  which  was  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  and  the  change  in  construction  shows  that  a  new  difficulty, 
or  rather  another  side  of  the  question — the  relation  of  these  events 
to  the  Divine  purpose — has  come  forward.  It  is  because  he  desires 
to  bring  in  this  point  that  he  breaks  off  the  previous  sentence.  The 
ydp  then,  as  so  often,  refers  to  something  latent  in  the  Apostle’s 
mind,  which  leads  him  to  introduce  his  new  point,  and  is  explained 
by  the  sentence  Zva  . . .  ptvji,  *  and  this  incident  shows  also  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  Divine  election  and  purpose,  for  it  was 
before  the  children  were  bom  that  the  choice  was  made  and  de¬ 
clared.' 

:  ‘  although  they  were  not  yet  bora  nor  had  done 
anything  good  or  evil.'  The  subjective  negative  shows  that  the 
note  of  time  is  introduced  not  merely  as  an  historical  fact  but  as 
one  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  presumed  in  estimating  the 
significance  of  the  event.  The  story  is  so  well  known  that  the 
Apostle  is  able  to  put  first  without  explanation  the  facts  which 
show  the  point  as  he  conceives  it 

Zva  . .  .  jiiyg.  What  is  really  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
action  is  expressed  as  if  it  were  its  logical  purpose ;  for  St.  Paul 
represents  the  events  as  taking  place  in  the  way  they  did  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

^  hot  IxXoyV  irp<S6«us  too  6<ou :  ‘the  Divine  purpose  which 
has  worked  on  the  principle  of  selection.*  These  words  are  the 
key  to  chaps,  ix-xi  and  suggest  the  solution  of  the  problem  before 
St.  Paul.  np66t(Tit  is  a  technical  Pauline  term  occurring  although 
not  frequently  in  the  three  later  groups  of  Epistles :  Rom.  viii.  28  ; 

ix.  II  J  Eph.  i.  IO,  II  tv  aw* r<j>,  iv  <j>  Kai  €K\r]pu)8r)pcrt  rrpoopiaBevrts  Kara 
irp66to,iv  rov  ra  ndvra  ivfpyovvros  koto,  rrjv  fiovXfjv  tow  OcXfjparo r  awrot) : 
iii.  1 1  Kara  irp60cai v  r&v  aluwv  fjv  inoirjatv  iv  ra  X.  ’I.  rai  Kvpuo  tjpatv : 
2  Tim.  i.  9  row  craxravrot  ffpds  *at  KaXiaavros  KXrjati  ctyia,  ow  Kara  ra 
ipya  fjp dXXd  Kar  l&iav  rrpoStatv  Kai  xapiv :  the  verb  also  is  found 
once  in  the  same  sense,  Eph.  i.  9  Kurd  rrjv  tvboida#  avrov ,  fjv  npo- 
iBtro  iv  avrip.  From  Aristotle  onwards  irpdOecns  had  been  used  to 
express  purpose ;  with  St.  Paul  it  is  the  ‘  Divine  purpose  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,'  the  ‘  purpose  of  the  ages '  determined  in 
the  Divine  mind  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  idea  is 
apparently  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  by  j3 ovXf/  (Luke  vii.  30; 
Acts  ii.  23;  iv.  28;  xx.  2 7)  which  occurs  once  in  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i. 
11),  but  no  previous  instance  of  the  word  irp66tats  in  this  sense 
seems  to  be  quoted.  The  conception  is  worked  out  by  the  Apostle 
with  greater  force  and  originality  than  by  any  previous  writer,  and 
hence  he  needs  a  new  word  to  express  it.  See  further  the  longer 
note  on  St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  342.  <VXoy^  ex¬ 
presses  an  essentially  O.  T  idea  (see  below)  but  was  itself  a  new 
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word,  the  only  instances  quoted  in  Jewish  literature  earlier  than 
this  Epistle  being  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  often  show 
an  approach  to  Christian  theological  language.  It  means  (i) 
*  the  process  of  choice/  *  election/  Ps ,  SoL  xviii,  6  KaBaplacu  6  e«6f 
*1^1  rtf  i hfiipa*  iXiov  «V  (i'XtryiQ,  tit  qptpav  fVXoytjf  tv  dwifri  XpitfTov 
ttvrov ;  ix*  7  ;  Jos.  B*J>  II.  viiL  14;  Acts  ix.  15;  Rom,  xi.  5,  38; 
1  Thess,  i,  4  ;  2  Pet.  L  10.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  used  of  man's 
election  of  his  own  lot  (as  in  Josephus  and  perhaps  in  Ps ,  <50/. 
ix*  7),  but  in  the  N.T.  it  is  always  used  of  God’s  election,  (a)  As 
abstract  for  concrete  it  means  idktttrol,  those  who  are  chosen, 
Rom.  xi.  7.  (3)  In  Aquila  Is,  xxh,  7  ;  Symmacbus  and  Theodo- 

tion,  Is.  xxxvii.  34,  it  means  4  the  choicest,1  being  apparently  em¬ 
ployed  to  represent  the  Hebrew  idiom, 

ptVfj  j  the  opposite  to  /trnnurr  (ver.  6) :  the  subjunctive  shows 
that  the  principles  which  acted  then  arc  still  in  force. 

ou<  4 1  Ipyfcii'  AXX’  h  tou  itaXoGrros,  These  words  qualify  the 
whole  sentence  and  are  added  to  make  more  clear  the  absolute 
character  of  God's  free  choice. 

We  must  notice  (1)  that  St.  Paul  never  here  says  anything  about 
the  principle  on  which  the  call  is  made ;  all  he  says  is  that  it  b  not 
the  result  of  *pya.  We  have  no  right  either  with  Chrysostom 

(u'a  <£>Qvij  tpqai  roi  ©«*£  ij  faXoyq  ^  mra  npiBtaiv  «cal  wp^-yi'Cimr 

to  read  into  the  passage  foreknowledge  or  to  deduce  from  the 
passage  an  argument  against  Divine  foreknowledge.  The  words 
are  simply  directed  against  the  assumption  of  human  merit.  And 
(3)  nothing  is  said  in  this  passage  about  anything  except  *  election  * 
or  'calling'  to  the  kingdom.  The  gloss  of  Calvin  dum  altos  ad 
lalutrm  praedisiinal,  alios  ad  atlernam  damnaiionem  is  nowhere 
implied  in  the  text. 

So  Gore  {Sludia  Biblica,  hi.  p.  44)  ‘The  absolute  election  of 
Jacob, — the  14  loving  *  of  Jacob  and  the  41  hating"  of  Esau, —has 
reference  simply  to  the  election  of  one  to  higher  privileges  as  head 
of  the  chosen  race,  than  the  other.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  the  original  to  which  St,  Paul  is  referring 
Esau  is  simply  a  synonym  for  Edom/ 

^iCXov  it  the  reading  of  the  RV.  and  modem  editor!  with  Jt  A  B,  a  few 
minratciidea*  tad  Grig,  which  occurs,  in  TR,  with  DFGKL  etc.  and 

Father*  after  Chrysostom  was  early  substituted  for  the  less  usn.il  word. 
A  si  mi  Lit  change  has  been  made  in  1  Cor;  v.  to. 

For  the  trpo&OT,!  tow  @iuv  of  the  RV.  the  TR.  reads  rev  ©erf  with 

the  support  of  only  a  few  minuscules. 

12,  4  giitwr  *.tA.  The  quotation  is  made  accurately  from  the 
LXX  of  Gen,  XXV.  33  col  l£tv  Kvptas  ovtq  Avo  I&vrf  iv  qj  yaarpi  tfoi 
tun*,  ecu  ftvo  Xoo»  *k  rijf  noikias  aou  £uicmaXqffain'ai‘  *oi  Xaos  Xnou 
«o*  4  SovXcum  fkaa&on  (cf.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek, 
p*  163),  God's  election  or  rejection  of  the  founder  of  the  race  it 
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part  of  the  process  by  which  He  elects  or  rejects  the  race.  In 
either  case  the  choice  has  been  made  independently  of  merits  either 
of  work  or  of  ancestry.  Both  were  of  exactly  the  same  descent,  and 
the  choice  was  made  before  either  was  born. 

6  pcilur  .  . .  t$  ikdaa on :  *  the  elder/  1  the  younger/  This 
ose  of  the  words  seems  to  be  a  Hebraism ;  see  Gen.  x.  si  ml  t$ 
2rjp  cyiyr)$Tf .  .  .  dd rov  fici(ovos :  ib.  xxix.  l6  opofia  rj 
A*la,  teal  Zvopa  rg  wc&*r* pa  But  the  dictionaries  quote  in 

support  of  the  use  2tuiria>*  i  piyas  Pol.  XVIII.  xviii.  9.  The 
instances  quoted  of  puepds  (Mk.  xv.  40;  Mt  xviiL  6,  10,  14,  Ac.) 
are  all  equally  capable  of  being  explained  of  stature. 

18.  t6k  'laKfajp  ^yanrjera,  rdv  hi  'Hcrau  ipurq era.  St  Paul  con¬ 
cludes  his  argument  by  a  second  quotation  taken  freely  from  the 
LXX  of  Mai.  i.  S,  3  ovtc  dht\(f>6e  rjv  ’Hcrov  rov  ’Ioxco/3  ;  Xryrt  Kv/mot*  tcai 
rjydirrjara  t6v  *laKo*fit  r6v  hi  *H<rav  *  plan]  era. 

What  is  the  exact  object  with  which  these  words  are  introduced? 
(1)  The  greater  number  of  commentators  (so  Fri.  Weiss  Lipsius), 
consider  that  they  simply  give  the  explanation  of  God's  conduct. 
‘  God  chose  the  younger  brother  and  rejected  the  elder  not  from 
any  merit  on  the  part  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  simply  because 
He  loved  the  one  and  hated  the  other/  The  aorists  then  refer  to 
the  time  before  the  birth  of  the  two  sons ;  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  peoples  descended  from  either  of  them,  and  St  Paul  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  vindicating  the  independence  of  the  Divine  choice  in 
relation  to  the  two  sons  of  Isaac. 

(2)  This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  simple,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sl 
Paul  throughout  has  in  his  mind  in  each  case  the  descendants  as 
well  as  the  ancestors,  the  people  who  are  chosen  and  rejected  as 
well  as  the  fathers  through  whom  the  choice  is  made  (cf.  ver.  7). 
In  fact  this  is  necessary  for  his  argument.  He  has  to  justify  God’s 
dealing,  not  with  individuals,  but  with  the  great  mass  of  Jews  who 
have  been  rejected,  (ii)  Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  original  contexts 
of  the  two  quotations  in  w.  12,  13  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
both  cases  there  is  reference  not  merely  to  the  children  but  to  their 
descendants.  Gen.  xxv.  23 1  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 
peoples  shall  be  separated  even  from  thy  bowels;'  Mai.  i.  3  ‘But 
Esau  I  hated,  and  made  his  mountains  a  desolation,  and  gave  his 
heritage  to  the  jackals  of  the  wilderness.  Whereas  Edom  saith,' 
&c.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul’s  method  of  quotation  which  could 
prevent  him  from  using  the  words  in  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  the  original ;  but  when  the  original  passage  in  both  cases  is 
really  more  in  accordance  with  his  method  and  argument,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  is  not  narrowing  the  sense, 
(iii)  As  will  become  more  apparent  later,  St.  Paul's  argument  is  to 
show  that  throughout  God’s  action  there  is  running  a  ‘purpose 
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according  to  election/  He  doei  not  therefore  wish  to  say  that  it 
is  merely  God's  love  or  hate  that  has  guided  Him, 

Hence  it  is  better  to  refer  the  words,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  P  to  the  dioice  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the 
founder  (so  Go.  Gif.  Uddon).  Rut  a  further  question  still  remains 
as  to  the  use  of  the  aorisL  We  may  with  most  commentators 
still  refer  it  to  the  original  time  when  the  choice  was  made: 
when  the  founders  of  the  nations  were  in  the  womb,  God  chose 
one  nation  and  rejected  another  because  of  his  love  and  hatred. 
Rut  it  is  really  better  to  take  the  whole  passage  as  corroborating  the 
previous  verse  by  an  appeal  to  history.  f  God  said  the  elder  shall 
serve  the  younger*  and,  as  the  Prophet  has  shown,  the  whole  of  sub* 
sequent  history  has  been  an  illustration  of  this*  Jacob  God  has 
selected  for  His  love ;  Esau  He  has  hated :  He  has  given  his  moun¬ 
tains  for  a  desolation  and  his  heritage  to  the  jackals/ 

# .  ||iLtn)ffw.  There  is  no  need  to  soften  these  words 
as  some  have  attempted,  translating  1  loved  more 1  and  *  loved  less/ 
They  simply  express  what  had  been  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  was 
always  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  God's  attitude  towards  the  two 
nations.  So  Thanckuma *  p,  31.  a  (quoted  by  Wetstein,  it,  438)  Tu 
invent ts  omnts  transgress  tones t  quas  edit  Deus  S .  B.  fuisst  in  Esavo, 

How  very  telling  would  be  the  reference  to  Esau  and  Edom  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  jew ub  contemporary  literature  will  show.  Although  in  Dent,  xxiiL  7 
it  warn  laid  *  Thou  shall  Dot  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother**  later 
events  had  obliterated  this  feeling  of  kinship  ;  or  perhaps  rather  the  feeling  ol 
relationship  bad  exasperated  the  bitterness  which  the  hostility  of  the  two 
aatioq*  had  aroused.  At  any  rate  the  history  is  one  of  continuous  hatied  on 
both  sides.  So  in  Ps,  ckxxyu.  7  and  in  the  Greek  Esdras  the  homing  of  the 
temple  is  ascribed  to  the  Edomites  (see  also  Ohmdiah  and  Jcr.  xlix,  7- a  a). 
Two  extracts  from  Apocryphal  works  will  exhibit  this  hatred  most  clearly 
In  Enoch  luxia  n-ia  (p.  133*  ed.  Charles)  the  patriarchal  history  it 
symbolised  by  different  animals;  '  But  that  white  bull  <  Abraham'  which  was 
bom  amongst  theta  begat  a  wild  ass  (Ishmael)  and  a  white  bull  with  it 
(Isaac),  and  the  wild  asi  multiplied.  But  that  bull  which  was  bom  from 
him  begat  a  blade  wild  boar  (Esau)  and  •  white  sheep  (Jacobi ;  and  that 
wild  boar  begat  many  bo&ri,  but  that  sheep  begat  twelve  sheep/  Here 
Esau  is  represented  by  the  most  detested  of  animals,  the  pig.  So  in 
JuHItti  mtii,  2  3  *q.  (tratis.  Charles)  the  following  speech  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  put  into  the  month  of  Esau ;  *  And  thou  too  (Jacob)  dost  hate  me  and 
tny  children  for  ever*  and  there  is  no  observing  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with 
thee.  Hear  these  words  which  1  declare  unto  thee :  if  the  boar  can  change 
Its  skin  and  make  its  bristles  as  soft  as  wool :  or  if  it  can  cause  horns  to 
sprout  forth  on  its  head  like  the  horns  of  a  stag  or  of  a  sheep,  then  I  wilt 
observe  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with  thee,  for  since  the  twin  male  offspring 
were  separated  from  their  mother,  thou  hast  not  shown  thj  self  a  brother  to 
me  And  if  the  wolves  make  peace  with  the  Iambi  so  as  not  to  devour  of 
rob  them*  and  if  their  hearts  turn  towards  them  to  do  good,  then  there  will 
be  peace  b  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  if  the  lion  becomes  the  friend  of 
the  01.  and  if  he  is  bound  under  one  yoke  with  him  and  ploughs  with  bits 
and  makes  peace  with  him.  then  I  will  make  peace  with  thee,  And  w  hen 
the  raven  becomes  white  u  the  rasa  (a  Urge  white  bird),  then  1  know  that 
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I  shall  lore  thee  and  make  peace  with  thee.  Thou  sh&lt  be  rooted  out  and 
thy  son  shall  be  rooted  out  and  there  shall  be  no  peace  for  thee.*  (See  also 
Jos.  Bell.  /ud.  IV.  it.  1,  a ;  Hausrath,  Mew  Testament  Times,  roh  L  pp.  67968, 
Eng.  Tram.) 


The  Divine  Election. 

St  Paul  has  set  himself  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  by  which  God  had  *  pledged  Himself  to 
Israel  ’  (Gore,  Studia  Biblica,  iii.  40),  and  bound  Himself  to  allow  all 
those  who  were  Abraham's  descendants  to  inherit  these  promises.  He 
proves  this  by  showing  that  in  two  cases,  as  was  recognized  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  actual  descendants  from  Abraham  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  Hence  he  deduces  the  general  principle,  *  There  was  from 
the  first  an  element  of  inscrutable  selectiveness  in  God's  dealings 
within  the  race  of  Abraham '  (Gore,  ib.).  The  inheritance  of  the 
promise  is  for  those  whom  God  chooses,  and  is  not  a  necessary 
privilege  of  natural  descent  The  second  point  which  he  raises, 
that  this  choice  is  independent  of  human  merit,  he  works  out 
further  in  the  following  verses. 

On  the  main  argument  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  notice  that  it 
was  primarily  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  and  as  such  was  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive  against  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
Jews  prided  themselves  on  being  a  chosen  race ;  they  prided  them¬ 
selves  especially  on  having  been  chosen  while  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  Edomites  (whom  they  hated)  had  been  rejected.  St  Paul 
analyzes  the  principle  on  which  the  one  race  was  chosen  and  the 
other  rejected,  and  shows  that  the  very  same  principles  would 
perfectly  justify  God's  action  in  further  dealing  with  it  God  might 
choose  some  of  them  and  reject  others,  just  as  he  had  originally 
chosen  them  and  not  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham. 

That  this  idea  of  the  Divine  Election  was  one  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  O.  T.  needs  no  illustration.  We  find  it  in  the 
Pentateuch,  as  Deut.  vii.  6  *  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord,  thy  God:  the  Lord,  thy  God,  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself  above  all  peoples  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  : '  in  the  Psalms,  as  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  ‘  For  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  Jacob  unto  himself,  and  Israel  for  his  peculiar  treasure in 
the  Prophets,  as  Is.  xli.  8,  9  4  But  thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob 
whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend ;  thou  whom 
I  have  taken  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  called  thee 
from  the  corners  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  servant, 
I  have  chosen  thee  and  not  cast  thee  away.'  And  this  idea  of 
Israel  being  the  elect  people  of  God  is  one  of  those  which  were 
seized  and  grasped  most  tenaciously  by  contemporary  Jewish 
thought  But  between  the  conception  as  held  by  St  Paul's  con- 
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temporaries  and  the  O.  T,  there  were  striking  differences.  In  the 
O.  T.  it  is  always  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  condescension  and  love 
of  God  for  Israel,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  He  redeemed  them  from 
bondage,  and  purified  them  from  sin  (Deut.  viL  8 ;  x.  15;  Is.  xliv, 
ai,  a  a);  although  the  Covenant  is  specified  it  is  one  which  involves 
obligations  on  Israel  {Deut.  vh\  g,  Arc.) :  and  the  thought  again  and 
again  recurs  that  Israel  has  thus  been  chosen  not  merely  for  their 
own  sake  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  merely 
to  exhibit  the  Divine  power,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations 
(Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Is,  hm,  18,  Ac.),  But  among  the  Rabbis  the  idea  of 
Election  has  lost  all  its  higher  side.  It  is  looked  on  as  a  covenant 
by  which  God  is  bound  and  over  which  He  seems  to  have  no  control. 
Israel  and  God  are  bound  in  an  indissoluble  marriage  (Shtmoih 
rabbit  L  51) :  thr  holiness  of  Israel  can  never  be  done  away  with, 
even  although  Israel  sin,  it  still  remains  Israel  ( Sanhedrin  55):  the 
worst  Israelite  is  not  profane  like  the  heathen  (Bammidbar  rabba  s  7) : 
no  Israelite  can  go  into  Gehenna  (Pmkta  38  a)  t  all  Israelites  have 
their  portion  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanhedrin  i),  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect.  (See  Weber  Allsjm .  Tfuol,  p.  51,  &c.,  to  whom 
are  due  most  of  the  above  references.) 

And  this  belief  was  shared  by  Sl  Paul's  contemporaries.  *  The 
planting  of  them  is  rooted  for  ever :  they  shall  not  be  plucked  out 
all  the  days  of  the  heaven :  for  the  portion  of  the  Lord  and  the 
inheritance  of  God  is  Israel p  (Ps.  Sol.  xiv,  3) ;  1  Blessed  an  thou  of 
the  Lord,  O  Israel,  for  evermore'  (t&  viii.  41) ;  *  Thou  didst  choose 
the  seed  of  Abraham  before  all  the  nations,  and  didst  set  thy  name 
before  us,  O  Lord :  and  thou  wilt  abide  among  us  for  ever '  (ib.  ix. 
17, 18).  While  Israel  is  always  to  enjoy  the  Divine  mercy,  sinners, 
te.  Gentiles,  are  to  be  destroyed  before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
(tb*  xii  7,  8),  So  again  in  4  Ezra,  they  have  been  selected  while 
Esau  has  been  rejected  (ill.  16),  And  this  has  not  been  done  as  part 
of  any  larger  Divine  purpose ;  Israel  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  action ; 
for  Israel  the  world  was  created  (vi  55) ;  it  does  not  in  any  way 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations,  who  are  of  no  account ;  they 
are  as  spittle,  as  the  dropping  from  a  vessel  (vi.  55,  56).  More 
instances  might  be  quoted  (Jubilees  xix.  16  ;  xxii,  9;  Apoc*  Baruch 
xlviiL  so,  23;  IxxviL  3),  but  the  above  are  enough  to  illustrate  the 
position  Sl  Paul  is  combating.  The  Jew  believed  that  his  race 
was  joined  to  God  by  a  covenant  wliich  nothing  could  dissolve, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  alone  were  the  centre  of  all  God’s 
action  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 

This  idea  St.  Paul  combats.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  how 
the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  conception  is  retained  by  him,  but 
broadened  and  illuminated  Educated  as  a  Pharisee,  he  had 
held  the  doctrine  of  election  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  He  had 
believed  that  his  own  nation  had  been  chosen  from  among  all  the 
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kingdoms  of  the  earth.  He  still  holds  the  doctrine,  but  the 
Christian  revelation  has  given  a  meaning  to  what  had  been  a  nar¬ 
row  privilege,  and  might  seem  an  arbitrary  choice.  His  view  is 
now  widened.  The  world,  not  Israel,  is  the  final  end  of  God’s 
action.  This  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  great  difficulty 
the  rejection  of  Israel.  Already  in  the  words  that  he  has  used 
above  17  <ar  *K\oyrjv  v pod*  a  is  he  has  shown  the  principle  which  be 
is  working  out  The  mystery  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  has  been  revealed  (Rom.  xvL  26).  There 
is  still  a  Divine  AcXoyq,  but  it  is  now  realized  that  this  is  the  resuk 
of  a  Trp66*ais,  a  universal  Divine  purpose  which  had  worked  through 
the  ages  on  the  principle  of  election,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
be  revealed  and  understood,  and  which  St.  Paul  will  explain  and 
vindicate  in  the  chapters  that  follow  (cf.  Eph.  i.  4,  n  ;  iii.  n). 

We  shall  follow  St.  Paul  in  his  argument  as  he  gradually  works 
it  out.  Meanwhile  it  is  convenient  to  remember  the  exact  point  he 
has  reached.  He  has  shown  that  God  has  not  been  untrue  to  any 
promise  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the  Israel  of  his  own 
day ;  He  is  only  acdng  on  the  principle  He  followed  in  selecting 
the  Israelites  and  rejecting  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelites.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  phrase  fj  car  «*Aoy^  ir p66*<ns  Paul  has  also 
suggested  the  lines  on  which  his  argument  will  proceed. 


THE  REJECTION  OP  ISRAEL  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  DIVINE  JUSTICE. 

IX.  14-29.  But  secondly  it  may  be  urged:  '  Surely  then 
God  is  unjust!  No,  if  you  turn  to  the  Scriptures  you  will 
see  that  He  has  the  right  to  confer  His  favours  on  whom  He 
will  (as  He  did  on  Moses )  or  to  withhold  them  (as  He  did 
from  Pharaoh)  (w.  14-18). 

If  it  is  further  urged ,  Why  blame  me  if  I  like  Pharaoh 
reject  Gods  offer ,  and  thus  fulfil  His  will t  I  reply ,  It  is 
your  part  not  to  cavil  but  to  submit '.  The  creature  may  not 
complain  against  the  Creator ,  any  more  than  the  vessel 
against  the  potter  (w.  19-21).  Still  less  when  God's  purpose 
has  been  so  beneficent ,  and  that  to  a  body  so  mixed  as  this 
Christian  Church  of  ours ,  chosen  not  only  from  the  Jews  but 
also  from  the  Gentiles  (vv.  22-24.) ; — as  indeed  was  foretold 
(vv.  35-29). 
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u But  there  Is  a  second  objection  which  may  be  raised.  ‘If 
what  you  say  is  true  that  God  rejects  one  and  accepts  another 
apart  from  either  privilege  of  birth  or  human  merit,  is  not  His 
conduct  arbitrary  and  unjust?’  What  answer  shall  we  make  to 
this  ?  Surely  there  is  no  injustice  with  God.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  say  so.  Iam  only  laying  down  clearly  the  absolute  character 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  “  The  Scripture  has  shown  us  clearly 
die  principles  of  Divine  action  in  two  typical  and  opposed  incidents: 
that  of  Moses  exhibiting  the  Divine  grace,  that  of  Pharaoh  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  Divine  severity.  Take  the  case  of  Moses.  When  he 
demanded  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  Lord  said  (Ex.  xxxiiL 
i7“f9) 1  Thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by 
name  ...  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee ;  I  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  show  mercy.'  19  These  words  imply  that  grace  comes 
to  man  not  because  he  is  determined  to  attain  it,  not  because  he 
exerts  himself  for  it  as  an  athlete  in  the  races,  but  because  he  has 
found  favour  in  God’s  sight,  and  God  shows  mercy  towards  him : 
they  prove  in  fact  the  perfect  spontaneousness  of  God’s  action. 
17  Sc  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  The  Scripture  (in  Ex.  ix.  16)  tells  us 
that  at  the  time  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  these  words  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him :  1 1  have  given  thee  thy  position  and  place,  that 
I  may  show  forth  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  in  all  the  earth.’  11  Those  very  Scriptures  then  to  which 
you  Jews  so  often  and  so  confidently  appeal,  show  the  absolute 
character  of  God’s  dealings  with  men.  Both  the  bestowal  of  mercy 
or  favour  and  the  hardening  of  the  human  heart  depend  alike  upon 
the  Divine  will 

*•  But  this  leads  to  a  third  objection.  If  man’s  destiny  be 
simply  the  result  of  God’s  purpose,  if  his  hardness  of  heart  is 
a  state  which  God  Himself  causes,  why  does  God  find  fault?  His 
will  is  being  accomplished.  There  is  no  resistance  being  offered. 
Obedience  or  disobedience  is  equally  the  result  of  His  purpose. 
•Such  questions  should  never  be  asked.  Consider  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  your  position  as  man.  A  man’s  relation  to  God  is  such 
that  whatever  God  does  the  man  has  no  right  to  complain  or  object 
or  reply.  The  Scriptures  have  again  and  again  represented  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  under  the  image  01  a  potter  and  the 
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vessels  that  he  makes.  Can  you  conceive  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah)  the  vessel  saying  to  its  maker :  *  Why  did  you 
make  me  thus  ?'  11  The  potter  has  complete  control  over  the  lump 
of  clay  with  which  he  works,  he  can  make  of  it  one  vessel  for  an 
honourable  purpose,  another  for  a  dishonourable  purpose.  This 
exactly  expresses  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker.  God  has 
made  man,  made  him  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  has  as 
absolute  control  over  His  creature  as  the  potter  has.  No  man 
before  Him  has  any  right,  or  can  complain  of  injustice.  He  is 
absolutely  in  God's  hands.  “This  is  God's  sovereignty;  even 
if  He  had  been  arbitrary  we  could  not  complain.  But  what 
becomes  of  your  talk  of  injustice  when  you  consider  how  He  has 
acted?  Although  a  righteous  God  would  desire  to  exhibit  the 
Divine  power  and  wrath  in  a  world  of  sin ;  even  though  He  were 
dealing  with  those  who  were  fit  objects  of  His  wrath  and  had 
become  fitted  for  destruction ;  yet  He  bore  with  them,  full  of  long- 
suffering  for  them,  “  and  with  the  purpose  of  showing  all  the  wealth 
of  His  glory  on  those  who  are  vessels  deserving  His  mercy,  whom 
as  we  have  already  shown  He  has  prepared  even  from  the 
beginning,  ,4a  mercy  all  the  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that 
we  whom  He  has  called  for  these  privileges  are  chosen  not  only 
from  the  Jews,  but  also  from  the  Gentiles,  Gentiles  who  were 
bound  to  Him  by  no  covenant.  Surely  then  there  has  been  no 
injustice  but  only  mercy. 

85  And  remember  finally  that  this  Divine  plan  of  which  you 
complain  is  just  what  the  prophets  foretold.  They  prophesied  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Hosea  (i.  io,  and  ii.  23)  described  how 
those  who  were  not  within  the  covenant  should  be  brought  into  it 
and  called  by  the  very  name  of  the  Jews  under  the  old  Covenant, 
4  the  people  of  God,'  4  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,'  *  the  sons  of  the 
living  God.'  “And  this  wherever  throughout  the  whole  world 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  contemptuous  position  of  being,  as  he 
expressed  it,  4  no  people.’  r  Equally  do  we  find  the  rejection  of 
Israel — all  but  a  remnant  of  it — foretold.  Isaiah  (x.  a  a)  stated, 
4  Even  though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  seashore,  yet  it  is  only  a  remnant  that  shall  be  saved,  “  for 
a  sharp  and  decisive  sentence  will  the  Lord  execute  upon  the  earth.* 
“  And  similarly  in  an  earlier  chapter  (L  9)  he  had  foretold  the  oom- 
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plete  destruction  of  Israel  with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant : 
4  Unless  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  should  have 
been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah/ 

14- 29.  St  Paul  now  states  for  the  purpose  of  refutation  a 
possible  objection.  He  has  just  shown  that  God  chooses  men 
independently  of  their  works  according  to  His  own  free  determina¬ 
tion,  and  the  deduction  is  implied  that  He  is  free  to  choose  or 
reject  members  of  the  chosen  race.  The  objection  which  may  be 
raised  is,  4  if  what  you  say  is  true,  God  is  unjust/  and  the  argument 
would  probably  be  continued,  *  we  know  God  is  not  unjust,  there¬ 
fore  the  principles  laid  down  are  not  true/  In  answer,  St  Paul 
shows  that  they  cannot  be  unjust  or  inconsistent  with  God's  action, 
for  they  are  exactly  those  which  God  has  declared  to  be  His  in  those 
very  Scriptures  on  which  the  Jews  with  whom  St  Paul  is  arguing 
would  especially  rely. 

14.  n  oZv  ipouptv ;  see  on  iii.  5,  a  very  similar  passage :  *1  d§  4 

dSacta  q/iMV  0 tow  ducauxrvtnjy  awianjai,  ri  ipoiptv ;  prj  aducos  6  &tdt 

6  *wuf*pmv  Ttjy  6pyrjv ;  .  .  .  pf)  ytvoiro .  The  expression  is  used  as 
always  to  introduce  an  objection  which  is  stated  only  to  be 
refuted. 

•  implying  that  a  negative  answer  may  be  expected,  as  in 
the  instance  just  quoted. 

wopd  n£  6cyu  Cf.  ii.  II  ov  yap  cc m  irpoatandKrpfrla  rraph  ry  0«<p : 

Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Prov.  viii.  30,  of  Wisdom  dwelling  with  God, 

wap*  airry  app6(ovaa. 

fi^l  y^roiTo.  Cf.  iii.  4.  The  expression  is  generally  used  as  here 
to  express  St  Paul's  horror  at  an  objection  ‘  which  he  has  stated 
for  the  puipose  of  refutation  and  which  is  blasphemous  in  itself  or 
one  that  his  opponent  would  think  to  be  such. 

15- 19.  According  to  Origen,  followed  by  many  Fathers  and 
some  few  modern  commentators,  the  section  w.  15-19  contains 
not  St  Paul's  own  words,  but  a  continuation  of  the  objection  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent,  finally  to  be  refuted  by  the 
indignant  disclaimer  of  ver.  ao.  Such  a  construction  which  was 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  free-will  is  quite  contrary  to  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  and  of  the  argument.  In  every  case  in  which  py 
ytm trm  occurs  it  is  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  objection  direct  or 
indirect.  Moreover  if  this  had  been  the  construction  the  inter¬ 
rogative  sentence  would  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  particle 
*4  expecting  a  negative  answer,  but  would  have  been  in  a  form 
which  would  suggest  an  affirmative  reply. 

16.  Ty  y&p  MftKTQ  Xfyci.  The  yap  explains  and  justifies  the 
strong  denial  contained  in  w  ycVotro.  Too  much  stress  must  not 
be  laid  on  the  empnasis  given  to  the  name  by  its  position ;  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  instance  chosen  adds  considerably  to  the  strength 
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of  the  argument.  Moses,  if  any  one,  might  be  considered  to  have 
deserved  God's  mercy,  and  the  name  of  Moses  would  be  that  most 
respected  by  St.  Paul's  opponents.  Xry«  without  a  nominative  for 
6c or  Xcyct  is  a  common  idiom  in  quotations  (c£  Rom.  xv.  io; 
Gal.  iii.  16;  Eph.  iv.  8;  v.  14). 

iX«rjo»  tv  tv  IXeco,  r.t.X  :  *  1  will  have  mercy  on  whomsoever 
I  have  mercy.’  The  emphasis  is  on  the  tv  3v,  and  the  words  are 
quoted  to  mean  that  as  it  is  God  who  has  made  the  offer  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  men,  it  is  for  Him  to  choose  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of 
His  grace,  and  not  for  man  to  dictate  to  Him.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  LXX  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  19  which  is  accurately  reproduced. 
It  is  a  fairly  accurate  translation  of  the  original,  there  being  only 
a  slight  change  in  the  tenses.  The  Hebrew  is  *  I  am  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,'  the  LXX  ‘  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom¬ 
soever  I  am  gracious.'  But  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  with  a  some¬ 
what  different  emphasis.  Moses  had  said,  ‘  Show  me,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  glory/  And  He  said,  1 1  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee,  and  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee:  and 
I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  show  mercy/  The  point  of  the  words  in  the 
original  context  is  rather  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  grace  for  those 
whom  God  has  selected ;  the  point  which  St.  Paul  wishes  to  prove 
is  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Divine  choice. 

JXeVjcrw  .  .  .  otiiT€ipV)(rw.  The  difference  between  these  words 
seems  to  be  something  the  same  as  that  between  Xvmy  and  tdvvij  in 
ver.  2.  The  first  meaning  ‘compassion/  the  second  ‘distress' or 
•pain,'  such  as  expresses  itself  in  outward  manifestation.  (CL 
Godet,  ad  loc.) 

10.  apa  ouv  introduces  as  an  inference  from  the  special  instance 
given  the  general  principle  of  God's  method  of  action.  Cf.  ver.  8 
tovt  fcn-iv,  ver.  1 1  tva,  where  the  logical  method  in  each  case  is  the 
same  although  the  form  of  expression  is  different. 

tou  8Ao»tos,  k.t.X,  ‘  God's  mercy  is  in  the  power  not  of  human 
desire  or  human  effort,  but  of  the  Divine  compassion  itself/  The  geni¬ 
tives  are  dependent  on  the  idea  of  mercy  deduced  from  the  previous 
verse.  With  Oikovrot  may  be  compared  Jo.  i.  12,  13  «&»*€*  avrou 

e£ ovcrtav  Ttxva  0<ou  ytviaQai  ...  01  ovk  aifxdr a>v,  ovft*  cic  &Xq/uirof 
trapKos ,  ovfic  (K  6(\r)paros  dvSpos,  aXX'  cjc  Oeov  tytvvrjdrjcrav.  The  meta¬ 
phor  of  tou  Tp^xo^os  is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24,  26;  Phil.  ii.  16;  Gal.  ii.  2  ;  v.  7). 

In  vv.  7-13  St.  Paul  might  seem  to  be  dealing  with  families  or 
groups  of  people ;  here  however  he  is  distinctly  dealing  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  lays  down  the  principle  that  God's  grace  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  anything  but  God's  will.  ‘Not  that 
I  have  not  reasons  to  do  it,  but  that  I  need  not,  in  distributing  of 
mercies  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  merits  of  men.  render 
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any  other  reason  or  motive  but  mine  own  will,  whereby  I  may  do 
what  I  will  with  mine  own'  Hammond. 

The  MSS,  vary  curiously  in  the  orthography  of  lAi^  iAfd«.  In  ver,  I <5 
K  ABDEFG  support  i\tbw  B*  K  See  fx**w  (lAwrib'Tiw) ;  tn 

t «*  If  the  position  is  reversed,  lx* am  (lAta)  having  only  DFG  in  its 
fc*oer;  in  Jade  S3  lAcaw  (lAjar*)  is  supported  by  KB  alone.  See  WH. 
fn/rfxL  ii,  App.  p.  166, 

17*  liy<*  y^p  ^  ype^ :  1  and  as  an  additional  proof  showing 
that  the  principle  just  enunciated  {in  ver.  16)  is  true  not  merely  in 
30  instance  of  God's  mercy,  but  also  of  Hia  severity,  take  the 
language  which  the  Scripture  tells  us  was  addressed  to  Pharaoh/ 
On  the  form  of  quotation  cf*  Gal*  iii*  8,  a  a  ;  there  was  probably  no 
reason  for  the  change  of  expression  from  ver*  15  ;  both  were  well- 
known  forms  used  in  quoting  the  Q.  T.  and  both  could  be  used 
indifferently. 

rw  #apad.  The  selection  of  Moses  suggested  as  a  natural 
contrast  that  of  his  antagonist  Pharaoh.  In  God's  dealings  with 
the*e  two  individuals,  St.  Paul  finds  examples  of  His  dealings  with 
the  two  main  classes  of  mankind. 

cLs  oiro  tout©,  k.t.X*  :  taken  with  considerable  variations,  which  in 
some  cases  seem  to  approach  the  Hebrew,  from  the  LXX  of  Ex.  ix* 
1 6  (see  below).  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  words  which  Moses 
was  directed  to  address  to  Pharaoh  after  the  sixth  plague,  that  of 
boils.  *  For  now  £  had  put  forth  my  hand  and  smitten  thee  and 
thy  people  with  pestilence,  and  thou  hadst  been  cut  off  from  the 
earth ;  but  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  made  thee  to  stand* 
for  to  show  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth*'  The  words  in  the  original  mean  that 
God  has  prevented  Pharaoh  from  being  slain  by  the  boils  in  order 
that  He  might  more  completely  exhibit  His  power;  St.  Paul  by 
slightly  changing  the  language  generalizes  the  statement  and 
applies  the  w*ords  to  the  whole  appearance  of  Pharaoh  in  the  field 
of  history.  Just  as  the  career  of  Moses  exhibits  the  Divine  mercy, 
so  the  career  of  Pharaoh  exhibits  the  Divine  severity,  and  in  both 
cases  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is  vindicated. 

If^ycipa :  1 1  have  raised  thee  up,  placed  thee  in  the  field  of 
history/  There  are  two  main  interpretations  of  this  word  pos¬ 
sible*  (i)  It  has  been  taken  to  mean,  *1  have  raised  thee  up 
from  sickness/  so  Gif*  and  others,  i  1  have  preserved  thee  and  not 
taken  thy  life  as  I  might  have  done/  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew,  fI  made  thee  to  stand/  and 
certainly  that  of  the  LXX,  which  paraphrases  the  words  bunjp^&ris. 
It  is  supported  also  by  a  reading  in  the  Hcrapla  ^ttr^p^d  by  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  Sushnui  ie  ui  as  lender tm  fibt\  and  the  Arabic 
Tt  rtitrvavi  ut  miendtrem  tibi .  Although  r^rytipti*  floes  not  seem 
to  occur  in  this  sense,  it  is  used  1  Cor*  vi,  1 4  of  resurrection  from 
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the  dead,  and  the  simple  verb  *y*ip*iv  in  James  v.  15  means  ‘rais¬ 
ing  from  sickness/  The  words  may  possibly  therefore  have  this 
sense,  but  the  passage  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul  could  not  be  so  inter¬ 
preted.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  he  probably  altered  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  purposely,  as  the  words  occur  here  without  any  allusion 
to  the  previous  sickness,  the  passage  would  be  meaningless  unless 
reference  were  made  to  the  original,  and  would  not  justify  the 
deduction  drawn  from  it  Sr  dc  8*k*i  a-kkrjpvru. 

(2)  The  correct  interpretation  (so  Calv.  Beng.  Beyschlag  Go. 
Mey.  Weiss.  Lips.  Gore)  is  therefore  one  which  makes  St  Paul 
generalize  the  idea  of  the  previous  passage,  and  this  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  almost  technical  meaning  of  the  verb  *£« yeipetr  in  the 
LXX.  It  is  used  of  God  calling  up  the  actors  on  the  stage  of 
history.  So  of  the  Chaldaeans  Hab.  i.  6  Idov  cyo»  i(eydpm  row 
XaX&aiovt :  of  a  shepherd  for  the  people  Zech.  xi.  16  fkrfrt  UfoS  fyA 
*(cy*ipm  noipMva  ar\  rf)v  yfjv.  of  a  great  nation  and  kings  Jer.  xxvii. 
41  idoit  Xofc  fpxrrat  dnS  fioppd,  *al  (Bros  peya  kcu  fkurtXcis  iroXXoi 
((cy*p$f)<rovTai  air  <V^<{tov  ttjs  yrjs .  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  Samaritan  Version,  subsistere  U  feci ’  and  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  Syriac,  ob  id  te  constitui  ui  osienderem ;  and  it  ex 
presses  just  the  idea  which  the  context  demands,  that  God  had 
declared  that  Pharaoh’s  position  was  owing  to  His  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure — in  order  to  carry  out  His  Divine  purpose  and  plan. 

The  interpretation  which  makes  ifrytipu*  mean  4  call  into  being/ 
4  create/  has  no  support  in  the  usage  of  the  word,  although  not 
inconsistent  with  the  context ;  and  4  to  rouse  to  anger  *  (Aug.  de 
W.  Fri.  Ac.)  would  require  some  object  such  as  $vp6r,  as  in 
2  Macc.  xiii.  4. 

The  readings  of  the  Latin  Versions  are  as  follows :  Quia  in  hoc  ipsum 
excitavi  te,  d  e  f,  Vnlg. ;  quia  ad  hoc  ipsum  te  suscitavi,  Orig.-lat. ;  quia  in 
hoc  ipsum  excitavi  te  suscitavi  te,  g ;  quia  in  hoc  ipsum  te  servavi,  Ambnstr., 
who  adds  alii  codices  sic  habent ,  ad  hoc  te  suscitavi.  Sive  servavi  swe 
suscitavi  unus  est  sensus. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX  is  ual  Ivuctv  rovrov  5 t(rrjpri$rfi  fra  Metfupa 1  iv 
aoi  rip  pov,  kcu  Swan  Jhayyf Ag  rd  Svopd  pov  kv  vaxrg  rp  yjj.  St.  Paul's 

variations  are  interesting. 

(1)  els  ahrS  rovro  is  certainly  a  better  and  more  emphatic  representation 
of  the  Hebrew  than  the  somewhat  weak  rovrov  Ivactv.  The  expression  is 
characteristically  Pauline  (Rom.  xiii.  6;  a  Cor.  v.  5;  Eph.  vi.  18,  aa; 
Col.  iv.  8). 

(a)  k(by(ip&  <t(  represents  better  than  the  LXX  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew, 
‘I  made  thee  to  stand/  but  not  the  sense.  The  variants  of  the  Hexapla 
(Si(rrfprjaa)  and  other  versions  suggest  that  a  more  literal  translation  was  in 
existence,  but  the  word  was  very  probably  St  Paul’s  own  choice,  selected  to 
bring  out  more  emphatically  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  he  understood  it 

(3)  fr&*i£a )pai  ir  aoi.  St  Paul  here  follows  the  incorrect  translation  of 
he  LXX.  The  Hebrew  gives  as  the  purpose  of  God’s  action  that  Pharaoh 
may  know  God's  power,  and  as  a  further  consequence  that  God’s  name  may 
be  known  in  the  world.  The  LXX  assimilates  the  first  clause  to  the  second 
and  gives  it  a  similar  meaning. 
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(4)  form  . . .  form.  Here  St.  Paul  obliterates  the  distinction  which  the 
LXX  (following  the  Hebrew)  had  made  of  Tva .  .  .  form.  But  this  alteration 
was  only  a  natural  result  of  the  change  in  the  LXX  itself,  by  which  the  two 
clauses  had  become  coordinate  in  thought. 

(5)  For  Sura/ur  the  LXX  reads  faxvr.  The  reading  of  St  Paul  appears 
as  a  variant  in  the  Hexapla. 

18.  opa  oZv.  Just  as  ver.  16  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph,  so  this  verse  sums  up  the  argument  as  it  has 
been  amplified  and  expounded  by  the  additional  example. 

oaXi|ptfrci :  *  hardens ' ;  the  word  is  suggested  by  the  narrative  of 
Exodus  from  which  the  former  quotation  is  taken  (Ex.  iv.  ai ;  vii. 
3;  ix.  ia;  x.  20,  27;  xi.io;  xiv.  4,  8,  17)  and  it  must  be  translated  in 
accordance  with  the  O.  T.  usage,  without  any  attempt  at  softening 
or  evading  its  natural  meaning. 


The  Divine  Sovereignty  in  the  Old  Testament. 

A  second  objection  is  answered  and  a  second  step  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  laid  down.  God  is  not  unjust  if  He  select  one  man  or  one 
nation  for  a  high  purpose  and  another  for  a  low  purpose,  one  man 
for  His  mercy  and  another  for  His  anger.  As  is  shown  by  the 
Scriptures,  He  has  absolute  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine 
sovereignty.  St  Paul  is  arguing  against  a  definite  opponent, 
a  typical  Jew,  and  he  argues  from  premises  the  validity  of  which 
that  Jew  must  admit,  namely,  the  conception  of  God  contained  in 
the  O.  T.  There  this  is  clearly  laid  down — the  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  His  power  and  His  right  to  dispose 
the  course  of  human  actions  as  He  will.  He  might  select  Israel 
for  a  high  office,  and  Edom  for  a  degraded  part:  He  might 
select  Moses  as  an  example  of  His  mercy,  Pharaoh  as  an  example 
of  His  anger.  If  this  be  granted  He  may  (on  grounds  which  the 
Jew  must  admit),  if  He  will,  select  some  Jews  and  some  Gentiles 
for  the  high  purpose  of  being  members  of  His  Messianic  kingdom, 
while  He  rejects  to  an  inferior  part  the  mass  of  the  chosen  people. 

This  is  St.  Paul’s  argument  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  foi 
softening  (as  some  have  attempted  to  do)  the  apparently  harsh 
expression  of  ver.  18,  ‘whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.'  St.  Paul 
says  no  more  than  he  had  said  in  i.  20-28,  where  he  described  the 
final  wickedness  of  the  world  as  in  a  sense  the  result  of  the  Divine 
action.  In  both  passages  he  is  isolating  one  side  of  the  Divine 
action;  and  in  making  theological  deductions  from  his  language 
these  passages  must  be  balanced  by  others  which  imply  the  Divine 
love  and  human  freedom.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion.  At  present  we  must  be  content  with 
St  Paul's  conclusion,  that  God  as  sovereign  has  the  absolute  right 
and  power  of  disposing  of  men’s  lives  as  He  will. 

s 
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We  must  not  soften  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  read  into  it  more  than  it  contains :  as,  for  example,  Calvin 
does.  He  imports  various  extraneous  ideas,  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  election  to  salvation  and  of  reprobation  to  death,  that  men 
were  created  that  they  might  perish,  that  God’s  action  not  only 
might  be  but  was  arbitrary :  Hoc  enim  vult  efficere  apud  nos,  ui 
in  ea  quae  apparet  inter  electos  et  reprobos  diver sitate ,  mens  nostra 
contenta  sit  quod  ita  visum  fuerit  Deoy  altos  iUuminare  in  salutem , 
alios  in  mortem  excaecare . . .  Corruitergo  frivolum  illud  effugium  quod 
de  praescientia  Scholastici  habenU  Neque  enim  praevideri  ruinam  im - 
piorum  a  Domino  Paulus  tradit ,  sed  eius  consilio  et  voluntate  ordinari \ 
quemadmodum  et  Solomo  docet \  non  modo  praecognitum  fvisse  impiorum 
inter  Hum  y  sed  impios  ipsos  fuisse  destinato  creatos  ui  perirenL 

The  Apostle  says  nothing  about  eternal  life  or  death.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  principles  upon  which  God  does  act ;  he  never 
says  that  His  action  is  arbitrary  (he  will  prove  eventually  that  it 
is  not  so),  but  only  that  if  it  be  no  Jew  who  accepts  the  Scripture 
has  any  right  to  complain.  He  never  says  or  implies  that  God 
has  created  man  for  the  purpose  of  his  damnation.  What  he  does 
say  is  that  in  His  government  of  the  world  God  reserves  to  Him¬ 
self  perfect  freedom  of  dealing  with  man  on  His  own  conditions 
and  not  on  man’s.  So  Gore,  op.  at.  p.  40,  sums  up  the  argument : 
‘  God  always  revealed  Himself  as  retaining  His  liberty  of  choice, 
as  refusing  to  tie  Himself,  as  selecting  the  historic  examples  of 
His  hardening  judgement  and  His  compassionate  good  will,  so  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  on  our  part  to  create  His  vocations  by  our 
own  efforts,  or  anticipate  the  persons  whom  He  will  use  for  Hi9 
purposes  of  mercy  or  of  judgement.* 

10.  Iptls  fioi  oSv.  Hardly  are  the  last  words  tv  &  d«Xc*  <r«eXip 
pvvd  out  of  St.  Paul’s  mouth  than  he  imagines  his  opponent  in 
controversy  catching  at  an  objection,  and  he  at  once  takes  it  up  and 
forestalls  him.  By  substituting  this  phrase  for  the  more  usual 
W  uvv  c'povptv,  St.  Paul  seems  to  identify  himself  less  with  his 
opponent’s  objection. 

poi  ovv  is  the  reading  of  If®  AB  P,  Orig.  1/3  Jo.-Damasc.;  dbv  /moc  of  the 
TR.  is  supported  by  D  E  F  G  K  L  &c.,  Vulg.  Boh.,  Orig.  a/3  and  Orig.-lat 
Chrys.  Thdrt  It  is  the  substitution  of  the  more  usual  order. 

t i  cti  plfs^cTcu :  *  why  considering  that  it  is  God  who  hardens 
me  does  He  still  find  fault?*  Why  does  he  first  produce  a 
position  of  disobedience  to  His  will,  and  then  blame  me  for  falling 
into  it  ?  The  rn  implies  that  a  changed  condition  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  which  makes  the  continuation  of  the  previous  results  sur¬ 
prising.  So  Rom.  iii.  7  el  dc  tj  eikf)Bcia  rov  ©cov  cv  ry  cpf  yfr* vapan 
implaofva-iv  els  Tqv  66(av  avTO v,  Tt  In  icdya)  as  dpaprakbs  Kpivopat ; 
Rom.  vi.  %  olnvcs  airttiavoficv  rj  d/iaprfa  was  m  (f)ooficv  «V  airrrj ; 
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n  fn  u  rend  by  TR.  *nd  RV.  with  K  A  K  L  P  &e,*  Vslg,  Syrr 

Boh.,  ABd  many  Fathers,  B  D  E  F  G(  Orig.-Ut  Hieron.  insert  oZv  after  fl. 

£ow\^jmrt,  which  occurs  in  only  twTo  other  passages  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  xxvii*  43  ;  j  Pet*  iv,  3)  seems  to  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  word  BiXrfpa  as  implying  more  definitely  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  God* 

Perfect  with  present  sense;  cf.  Rom.  xiii*  %  ^ort 
6  avTtTatrappKVQt  rtj  i|bwif  rp  nv  BtoG  Aiorayj  uv$ttmjKtvt  Wilier, 
§  xl  4,  p*  34a,  E.  T*  The  meaning  is  not:  ‘who  is  able  to 
resist/  but  'what  man  is  there  who  is  resisting  God's  will?1  There 
is  no  resistance  being  offered  by  the  man  who  disobeys ;  he  is  only 
doing  what  God  has  willed  that  he  should  do. 

20.  £  ddlpviK,  The  form  in  which  St.  Paul  answers  this  question 
is  rhetorical,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  argue- 
The  answer  he  gives,  while  administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  his 
opponent,  contains  also  a  logical  refutation.  He  reminds  him 
that  the  real  relation  of  every  man  to  God  (hence  &  wBpwn*)  is 
that  of  created  to  Creator,  and  hence  not  only  has  he  no  right 
to  complain,  but  also  God  has  the  Creator's  right  to  do  what  He 
will  with  those  whom  He  has  Himself  moulded  and  fashioned. 

ptroury*  :  1  nay  rather/  a  strong  correction*  The  word  seems 
to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  N.  T.  Greek,  and  would  be  impossible 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  classical  Greek.  Cf.  Rom.  x.  18; 
Phil  in,  §;  but  probably  not  Luke  xi.  a  8, 

£  &r9f>afwv  ptvovry*  ii  read  by  K  A  B  (bat  B  om.  y #  si  in  PhiL  iii.  8), 
Grig.  I  /4  Jo- Damage*  j  ftffrotirjr*  is  omitted  by  D  FG,  d  e  f  g  Vwlg*, 
Grig. -liit. ,  ted  inserted  before  &  &Y0poni <  by  K*  D*  K  L  P  end  foter  MSb*. 
Gng.  3/4,  Chrys*  Theod-mopi  Thdrt.  tkc*  The  same  MSS,  (F  G  dfg)  and 
Orig.dat.  omit  the  word  again  in  x*  18,  and  in  Phil.  iii.  8  BDEFGKL 
and  other  authorities  read  o2n  aJone  The  expression  was  omitted  ai 
enesual  by  mtuij  copyists,  and  when  restored  in  the  margin  crept  into 
a  different  position  in  the  terse. 

prj  ipil  t&  irXaVpa,  mX,  The  conception  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Creator  over  His  creatures  as  represented  by  the  power  of 
the  potter  over  his  day  was  a  well-known  O.  T*  idea  which 
St.  Paul  shared  with  his  opponent  and  to  which  therefore  he  could 
appeal  with  confidence.  Both  the  idea  and  the  language  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Is,  xlv,  8- to  <7»  ityii  6  Ktlaas  <nr  ttolon  $i\ new 

aoTftntf vtura  vr  tt  17X61*  ttpapitmt  fi)  ip*i  A  017X01  m*pap4l  Ti 
mouli,  ©uc  *pyGQ}  ou8<  f£»«  X^P0*  *  ainwpiftjtrirm  to  rt\a<T  pa 
wp&t  t&p  iXatravra  avro*  and  Is,  xxix.  1 6  o  ir^Xit  fov  m  pa- 

pi  mt  \Qyttr$T}iTt€r&*  J  pi)  ip* i  fA  it Xdtrpa  raj  rrXdaatTt  av to  Ot>  ffw  p* 
£WXo?af ;  $  rA  wolqpa  woi rprami  Ov  trvvfrm  p*  mhpra$  *  Cf*  also 
Is.  Ixtv*  8;  jer*  xviii*  6 ;  Eccles.  xxxvi  [xxxiiL]  13. 

21,  ^  ouk  outnar :  1  if  you  do  not  accept  this  you  will  be 

compelled  to  confess  that  the  potter  has  not  complete  control  over 
his  day — an  absurd  idea.*  The  unusual  position  of  tqv  h^Xov,  which 
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should  of  course  be  taken  with  i£ov<rLa*,  is  intended  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  mpapevt  and  mjXfc,  as  suggesting  the  true 
relations  of  man  and  God 

fupcfparos :  ‘  the  lump  of  day/  Cf.  Rom.  xi.  16 ;  i  Cor.  v.  6,  7 ; 
Gal.  v.  9.  The  exact  point  to  which  this  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed 
may  be  doubtful,  and  it  must  always  be  balanced  by  language  used 
elsewhere  in  St  Paur&  Epistles ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  creation  implied :  the  potter  is  represented  not 
merely  as  adapting  for  this  or  that  purpose  a  vessel  already  made, 
but  as  making  out  of  a  mass  of  shapeless  material  one  to  which  he 
gives  a  character  and  form  adapted  for  different  uses,  some 
honourable,  some  dishonourable. 

t  1 Uv  cl?  Ttji$)»'  (jkcuos,  R.T.X.:  cf.  Wisd  xv.  7  (see  below): 
S  Tim.  ii.  20  iv  peyd Xfj  di  oUi'e  ovk  tort  pivov  amfj  ni 

apyvpa,  akXb  *ol  (vXtva  mi  dorpaxiva,  ml  h  piv  tls  npqv,  <§  c  ir  drtpiav. 

But  there  the  side  of  human  responsibility  is  emphadzed,  ibwoSvrv 

iicmBapfl  iavriv  and  rovrw,  iarat  trmot  its  rip  ijvt  k.tX 

The  point  of  the  argument  is  clear.  Is  there  any  injustice  if 
God  has  first  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  and  then  condemned  him, 
if  Israel  is  rejected  and  then  blamed  for  being  rejected  ?  The  answer 
is  twofold.  In  w.  19-ai  God's  conduct  is  shown  to  be  right  under 
all  circumstances.  In  w.  2  a  sq.  it  is  explained  or  perhaps  rather 
hinted  that  He  has  a  beneficent  purpose  in  view.  In  w.  19-ai 
St  Paul  shows  that  for  God  to  be  unjust  is  impossible.  As  He  has 
made  man,  man  is  absolutely  in  His  power.  Just  as  we  do  not 
consider  the  potter  blameable  if  he  makes  a  vessel  for  a  dishonour¬ 
able  purpose,  so  we  must  not  consider  God  unjust  if  He  chooses  to 
make  a  man  like  Pharaoh  for  a  dishonourable  part  in  history.  Post- 
quam  demonstratum  est,  Drum  ita  egisse ,  demonstratum  etiam  est  omni¬ 
bus,  qui  Most  credunt,  eum  convenienter  suae  iustiiiae  egisse .  Wets  tern. 

As  in  iii.  5  St.  Paul  brings  the  argument  back  to  the  absolute 
fact  of  God's  justice,  so  here  he  ends  with  the  absolute  feet  of 
God’s  power  and  right  God  had  not  (as  the  Apostle  will  show) 
acted  arbitrarily,  but  if  He  had  done  so  what  was  man  that  he 
should  complain  ? 

22.  cl  Sc  Qikuv  6  6e<fe,  k.t.X.  :  1  but  if  God,  Ac.,  what  will  you  say 
then  ? '  like  our  English  idiom  ‘  What  and  if.’  There  is  no  apo- 
dosis  to  the  sentence,  but  the  construction,  although  grammatically 
incomplete,  is  by  no  means  unusual :  cf.  Jo.  vi.  61,  6a  tovto  v pas 

omvddki{u  ;  ibv  ovv  diwprjre  rbv  vlov  rod  dvtip&nov  ava&aivovra  bnov 
tfv  to  irpoT€pov ;  Acts  xxiii.  9  ovbiv  kcuc6p  tvpifTicopev  iv  ry  dvBpmwf 
rovrp  f l  Sc  wvevpa  fXaXrjaey  airy  fj  dyytXos  \  Luke  xix.  41,  4a  ml  m 
rjyyucu,  Idmv  rtjv  w6Siy  (tXavatv  «V  ainy  Xcyw  on  El  iyvov  iv  rjj  tfpipq 

rainy  ml  ov  rb  np6t  tiprjrrjv.  There  is  no  difficulty  (as  Oltramare 
seems  to  think)  in  the  length  of  the  sentence.  All  other  con¬ 
structions,  such  as  an  attempt  to  find  an  apodosis  in  ml  a* 
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yvmtpirnj,  in  oAf  tat  fffdXfiTff',  OF  CVCn  tH  VCL  3 1  W  oA*  ipovptv,  art 
needlessly  harsh  and  unreal. 

The  ii  (which  differs  from  t  of.  Jo,  vi.  6s ;  Acts  xxiii,  9), 
although  not  introducing  a  strong  opposition  to  the  previous 
sentence,  implies  a  change  of  thought.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Divine  will,  and  St,  Paul  suggests 
another  aspect  of  the  question,  which  will  be  expounded  more 
fully  later ; — one  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Divine  action,  but  showing  as  a  matter  of  fact  how  this  freedom 
has  been  exhibited,  *  But  if  God,  notwithstanding  His  Divine 
sovereignty,  has  in  His  actual  dealings  with  mankind  shown  such 
unexpected  mercy,  what  becomes  of  your  complaints  of  injustice  V 

tilXw.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this 
should  be  translated  *  because  God  wishes/  or  ‘  although  God 
wishes/  (1)  In  the  former  case  (so  de  W*  and  most  comments 
tors)  the  words  mean,  'God  because  He  wishes  to  show  the 
terrible  character  of  His  wrath  restrains  His  hands,  until,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh,  He  exhibits  His  power  by  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  hardened  Pharaoh  s  heart  in  order  that  the  judgement  might 
be  more  terrible/  (a)  In  the  latter  case  (Mcy.-W,  Go.  Lips, 
Gif  ), 1  God,  although  His  righteous  anger  might  naturally  lead  to 
His  making  His  power  known,  has  through  His  kindness  delayed 
and  borne  with  those  who  had  become  objects  that  deserved  His 
wrath/  That  this  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  words  dr  iroXXj} 

&vpla,  which  are  quite  in  consistent  with  the  former  interpretation, 
and  by  the  similar  passage  Rom,  ii,  4,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 
ra  ^ptfOTby  rov  0«iu  fit  fitrarote*  <?*  dyn.  Even  if  St  Paul  OCCA‘ 
sionally  contradicts  himself  that  is  no  reason  for  making  him  do  so 
unnecessarily.  As  Liddon  says  the  three  points  added  in  this 
sentence,  the  natural  wrath  of  God  against  sin  and  the  violation  of 
His  law,  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  His  compassion  were  **** ^ 
and  that  they  were  fitted  for  destruction,  all  intensify  the 
difficulty  of  the  Divine  restraint, 

Irfettfacrtat  rt nai  yvwpltnxi  xA  SuparAr  afrrou  are  rein  in  li¬ 
cences  of  the  language  used  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  Mrifnpat  h 
trm  rqv  tivvapiv  pan, 

tfit t ut]  dpyrji :  1  vessels  which  deserve  God’s  anger';  the  image  of 
the  previous  verse  is  continued.  The  translation  4  destined  for 
Gods  anger '  would  require  ^rvrj  Apyrjv :  and  the  change  of  con¬ 
struction  from  the  previous  verse  must  be  intentional* 

jtQTTjpTiffptVa  «t$  diruXtiar :  *  prepared  for  destruction/  The 
construction  is  purposely  different  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
words  d  w^o^ro/partr,  St,  Paul  does  not  say  *  whom  God  pre¬ 
pared  for  destruction  *  (Mcy.),  although  in  a  sense  at  any  rate  he 
could  have  done  so  (ver,  iff  and  i.  24,  Ac/),  for  that  would  conflict 
with  the  argument  of  the  sentence;  nor  does  he  say  that  they 
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had  fitted  themselves  for  destruction  (Chrys.  Theoph.  Oecum. 
Grotius  Beng.),  although,  as  the  argument  in  chap,  x  shows,  he 
could  have  done  so,  for  this  would  have  been  to  impair  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God's  freedom  of  action  which  at  present  he  wishes  to 
emphasise ;  but  he  says  just  what  is  necessary  for  his  immediate 
purpose — they  were  fitted  for  eternal  destruction  («ur«X«a  opp.  to 
vmrrjpia).  That  is  the  point  to  which  he  wishes  to  attract  our 
attention. 

88.  koI  Iva  yrttpurg.  These  words  further  develop  and  explain 
God's  action  so  as  to  silence  any  objection.  St.  Paul  states  that 
God  has  not  only  shown  great  long-suffering  in  bearing  with  those 
fitted  for  destruction,  but  has  done  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  show 
mercy  to  those  whom  He  has  called :  the  «u  therefore  couples  un 
ywvptay  in  thought  with  <V  noWjj  poKpoBvpiQ.  St  Paul  is  no  longer 
(see  ver.  24)  confining  himself  to  the  special  case  of  Pharaoh, 
although  he  still  remembers  it,  as  his  language  shows,  but  he  is 
considering  the  whole  of  God's  dealings  with  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
and  is  laying  down  the  principles  which  will  afterwards  be  worked 
out  in  full— that  the  Jews  had  deserved  God's  wrath,  but  that  He 
had  borne  with  them  with  great  long-suffering  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  His  Church.  In  these  verses,  as 
in  the  expression  fj  kot  (K\oyrj¥  irptdcois,  St.  Paul  is  in  feet  hinting 
at  the  course  of  the  future  argument,  and  in  that  connexion  they 
must  be  understood. 

On  the  exact  construction  of  these  words  there  has  been  great  variety  of 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  some  divergent  views. 
(1)  WH.  on  the  authority  of  B,  several  minuscules,  Vulg.  Boh.  Sah.,  Orig.-lat 
3/3  omit  icai.  This  makes  the  construction  simpler,  but  probably  for  that  veiy 
reason  should  be  rejected.  A  reviser  or  person  quoting  would  naturally  omit 
ffeu :  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  inserted :  moreover  on  such 
a  point  as  this  the  authority  of  versions  is  slighter,  since  to  omit  a  pleonastic  koL 
would  come  within  the  ordinary  latitude  of  interpretation  necessary  for  their 
purpose.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  xvi.  27.  In  both  cases  we  find  the 
same  MS.  supporting  a  reading  which  we  should  like  to  accept,  but  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  being  an  obvious  correction,  (a)  Calv.  Grot 
de  W.  Alf.  and  others  make  koI  couple  fffAwv  and  fra  7 rwpl<rg.  But 
this  obliges  us  to  take  OeAw  .  .  .  Md^aoOai  as  expressing  the  purpose 
of  the  sentence  which  is  both  impossible  Greek  and  gives  a  meaning 
inconsistent  with  poKpoOvpi^.  (3)  Fri.  Beyschlag  and  others  couple  fra 
7 raipioy  and  «fr  <in&kuav ;  but  this  is  to  read  an  idea  of  purpose  into 
KarrjpTifffiiva  which  it  does  not  here  possess.  (4)  To  make  «al  fro 
give  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  <1  Si  (Ols.  Ewald,  &c.),  or  to 

create  a  second  sentence  repeating  ri,  teal  d  fra  .  .  .  (supposing  a  second 
ellipse),  or  to  find  a  verb  hidden  in  ifcd\*a(v,  supposing  that  St.  Paul  meant 
to  write  kcu  d  fra  yvwpiay  .  .  .  bcaktaw  but  changed  the  construction  and  put 
the  verb  into  a  relative  sentence  (Go.  Oltramare) ;  all  these  are  quite  im¬ 
possible  and  quite  unnecessary  constructions. 

irXouTor,  k.t.X.  :  cf.  ii.  41  Eph.  iii.  16  Kara  to  nXovrot  rrjs  do£i)f 

svrov. 
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&  wpoqrQipacr**  «!$  Solar :  the  best  commentary  on  these  words 
it  Rom.  viii.  28-30. 

We  tony  note  the  very  uniting  use  made  of  this  metaphor  of  the  potter*! 

wheel  and  the  cap  by  Browning*  Jta&bi  ben  Et ra,  utvi-ns dL  Wc  may 

especially  ill  nitrate  the  words  i  vpotjraipaa**  air  56£«*% 

But  I  need  now  as  then* 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men; 

So  take  and  use  thy  work  I 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lark* 

What  strain  o’  the  stuff*  what  war  pings  past  the  aim  I 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand) 

Perfect  the  cup  a a  planned  I 

Let  age  approve  of  youth*  and  death  complete  the  tame* 

24.  o5«  Koi  IkoXeocv  -  * even  whom  He  has  called/ 

The  ovf  is  attracted  into  the  gender  of  was*  The  relative  clause 
gives  an  additional  fact  in  a  manner  not  unusual  with  St  Paul. 
Rom.  t.  6  fV  ulr  iurrt  *al  u/ms  l  2  Tim.  I.  IO  tftotTi&at/roi  fajjir  cal 
a$>@ap<ri4¥  did  rov  f t-ayyiXiW,  fir  o  tri&jjv  ty£>  mfipv£*  The  Calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  introduced  not  because  it  was  a  difficulty  St  Paul  was 
discussing,  but  because,  as  he  shows  afterwards,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  had  come  through  the  rejection  of  the  Jews, 

There  have  been  two  main  lines  of  interpretation  of  the  above 
three  verses,  (i)  According  to  the  one  taken  above  they  modify 
and  soften  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  preceding  passage  (i  9-21). 
That  this  is  the  right  view  is  shown  by  the  eiegetical  con- 

siderations  given  above,  and  by  the  drift  of  the  argument  which 

culminating  as  it  does  in  a  reference  to  the  elect  clearly  implies 
some  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  the  Divine  power  as  it  has  been 
described,  (a)  The  second  viewr  would  make  the  words  of  ver,  a  a 
continue  and  emphasize  this  severity  of  tone :  1  And  even  if  God  has 
borne  with  the  reprobate  for  a  time  only  in  order  to  exhibit  more 
dearly  the  terror  of  His  wrath*  and  in  order  to  reveal  His  mercy 
to  the  elect,  even  then  what  right  have  you — man  that  you  are — 
to  complain  V  Cf*  Calvin :  Ea  si  d&minm  ad  aliquod  imtpus  paiimkr 
smsiifui .  .  »  ad  demonstranda  mat  srvsritaiis  iudtcia  *  *  *  ad  virtuiem 
mam  iUustrandam% ■ . .prat  terra  quo  inde  notior  fiat  ei  clarius  due  esc  a  t 
mar  in  tUcies  misericord  tar  ampliludo  ;  quid  in  has  dispensations 
miser  uardiac  dignum  ? 

25.  tiai  i  "and  this  point,  the  rejection  of  the  jews  and  the 
calling  of  the  Geniiles,  is  foretold  by  the  prophet/  St*  Paul  now 
proceeds  to  give  additional  force  to  his  argument  by  a  series  of 
quotations  from  the  Q*  T.,  which  are  added  as  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  fir ist  main  section  of  Iris  argument 

k  a Xfou  *  * .  jjy ainj  pi  rrj  quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Hosea  it  23 
with  some  alterations*  In  the  original  passage  the  words  refer 
to  the  ten  tribes.  A  son  and  daughter  of  Hosea  are  named  Lo- 
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ammi,  *  not  a  people  *  and  Lo-ruhamah,  ‘  without  mercy/  to  signify 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  Hosea  prophesies  their 
restoration  (cf.  Hosea  i.  6,  8,  9).  St.  Paul  applies  the  principle 
which  underlies  these  words,  that  God  can  take  into  His  covenant 
those  who  were  previously  cut  off  from  it,  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles.  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  verse  was  held  by  the 
Rabbis.  Pesachim  viil  f.  Dixit  R.  Eliezer:  Non  alia  de  causa  in 
exilium  et  captivitatem  misit  Deus  S.  B.  Israelem  inter  nationesf  nisi 
ui facer ent  mulios  proselyios  S.  D.  Oseae  ii.  25  (23)  et  seram  earn 
mihi  in  ierram.  Numquid  homo  seminal  satum  nisi  ut  colligat 
mulios  cor  os  tritici?  Wetstein. 

The  LXX  reads  IA« haea  ii/v  oh*  tjKcTjpivrpr,  nl  ip&  r$  06  Aa$  pm  Aa6t  pm 
<1  <ri/,  bat  for  the  first  clause  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  the  Vatican 
substitutes  ayavrjooj  rijv  ovk  tjyavrjfiivrjr.  St  Paul  inverts  the  order  of  the 
clauses,  so  that  the  reference  to  rdv  06  A a6v  pov,  which  seems  particularly  to 
suit  the  Gentiles,  comes  first,  and  for  ipa>  substitutes  KaXiaot  which  naturally 
crept  in  from  the  UiXeatv  of  the  previous  verse,  and  changes  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  clause  to  suit  the  new  word.  In  the  second  clause  St.  Paul  seems 
to  have  used  a  text  containing  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  for  the  latter 
can  hardly  have  been  altered  to  harmonize  with  him.  St.  Peter  makes  use  of 
the  passage  with  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  MSS. :  of  vori  06  Aads,  rvr  Si 
XaSs  0«oC,  of  ovk  pivot,  vvv  Si  iA trjOivrtt  (i  Pet  ii.  10). 

xaXfow  with  a  double  accusative  can  only  mean  ‘  I  will  name/ 
although  the  word  has  been  suggested  by  its  previous  occurrence 
in  another  sense. 

26.  aai  corai,  iv  tw  . .  .  fact  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  adds  a  passage 
with  a  similar  purport  from  another  part  of  Hosea  (L  10).  The 
meaning  is  the  same  and  the  application  to  the  present  purpose 
based  on  exactly  the  same  principles.  The  habit  had  probably 
arisen  of  quoting  passages  to  prove  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
these  would  become  commonplaces,  which  at  a  not  much  later  date 
might  be  collected  together  in  writing,  see  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greeks  p.  103,  and  cf.  Rom.  iii.  10.  The  only  difference  between 
St.  Paul’s  quotation  and  the  LXX  is  that  he  inserts  :  this  insertion 
seems  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the  place,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand  what  place  is  intended.  (1)  In  the  original  the  place 
referred  to  is  clearly  Palestine :  and  if  that  be  St.  Paul’s  meaning 
he  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  gathering  of  the  nations  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  foundation  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  there 
(cf.  xi.  26).  St.  Paul  is  often  strongly  influenced  by  the  language  and 
even  the  ideas  of  Jewish  eschatology,  although  in  his  more  spiritual 
passages  he  seems  to  be  quite  freed  from  it.  (2)  If  we  neglect 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  we  may  interpret  Act?  of  the  whole 
world.  4  Wheresoever  on  earth  there  may  be  Gentiles,  who  have 
had  to  endure  there  the  reproach  of  being  not  God’s  people,  in 
that  place  they  shall  be  called  God’s  people,  for  they  will  become 
members  of  His  Church  and  it  will  be  universal' 
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17,  28.  St  Paul  has  supported  one  side  of  his  statement  from 
the  O.  T.,  namely,  that  Gentiles  should  be  called ;  he  now  passes 
on  to  justify  the  second,  namely,  that  only  a  remnant  of  the  Jews 
should  be  saved. 

27.  Hr  jj  6  dpi0|i6s  . . .  bn  Ttjs  yvjs :  quoted  from  the  LXX  of 
Is.  z.  2  2,  but  considerably  shortened.  The  LXX  differs  considerably 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  the  translators  clearly  did  not  understand. 
But  the  variations  in  the  form  do  not  affect  the  meaning  in  any 
case.  St.  Paul  reproduces  accurately  the  idea  of  the  original 
passage.  The  context  shows  that  the  words  must  be  translated 
‘  only  a  remnant  shall  be  saved,'  and  that  it  is  the  cutting  off  of 
Israel  by  the  righteous  judgement  of  God  that  is  foretold.  Prof. 
Cheyne  in  1884  translated  the  Hebrew :  ‘  For  though  thy  people, 
O  Israel,  were  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  only  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return :  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,  overflowing  with  righteousness  1 
For  a  final  work  and  a  decisive  doth  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 
execute  within  all  the  land/ 

28.  XAyor  y&p  ouktcXuk  k<u  avvrlpvwr  woiqoci  Kupio?  Itrl  Ttjs  yvj?  : 
rvrrcXtt r,  ‘accomplishing/  (rwr</iw ‘abridging/  Cf.  Is.  xxviii.  22 

dtdrt  <rwrrr«A«r/icVa  «cai  avvrtTfujfitva  it  pay  para,  rjKovaa  napd  K  vplov 
la&aorf,  A  notfprti  naaav  rrjv  yfjv.  ‘For  a  word,  accomplishing 
and  abridging  it,  that  is,  a  sentence  conclusive  and  concise,  will 
the  Lord  do  upon  the  earth/ 

Three  critical  points  are  of  some  interest: 

(1)  The  variations  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Gr.  Test.  For  vv6\ftptta  (tnr6\kfipa 
WH.)  of  the  older  MSS.  (KAB,  Eos.),  later  authorities  read  xariXtippa 
to  agree  with  the  LXX.  In  ver.  28  \6yoy  ydp  ovvr*\atv  mu  awrifivtuv 
«w4<r«  Kvptot  M  rrjs  yrjs  is  the  reading  of  KABa  few  minusc.,  Pesh.  Boh. 
Aeth.,  Eos.  2/3;  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  add  after  awrinvaiv,  iw 
hmuoavtyr  Sri  \6yov  trvvrtTfirjpUwov  to  suit  the  LXX.  Alford  defends  the 
TR.  on  the  plea  of  homoeoteleuton  ( owripuranr  and  awTtTprjpivov),  but  the 
insertion  of  y&p  after  \6yoy  which  is  preserved  in  the  TR.  (where  it  is 
ungrammatical)  and  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of  the  LXX,  shows  that  the 
shortened  form  was  what  St.  Paul  wrote. 

(a)  The  variations  from  the  LXX.  The  LXX  reads  teal  idr  7 c's^rcu 
6  Xadt  *hrpai)A  an  4  dppos  rrjs  $a\ Aaorjs,  rd  KaraAtippa  abrwv  awfrfiotrai. 
k&yor  ffwrtXary  md  awrlpvojv  iv  Bumwavrg  Sri  X&yov  cwrtrpijftirov  Kvpioi 
wotrj&*4  hr  rjj  oiKovpuvy  o\jf.  St.  Paul  substitutes  dpi$pot  twv  vlatv  IcpajjX, 
a  reminiscence  from  Hosea  i.  10,  the  words  immediately  preceding  those 

2 noted  by  him  above.  The  later  part  of  the  quotation  he  considerably 
lortena. 

(3)  The  variations  of  the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew.  These  appear  to  arise 
from  an  inability  to  translate.  For  ‘  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,  overflowing 
with  righteousness,'  they  wrote  ‘  a  word,  accomplishing  and  abridging  it  in 
righteousness,'  and  for  *  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,’  ‘  a  word  abridged  will 
the  Lord  do,*  Ac. 

20.  wpocipqacK :  ‘  has  foretold/  A  second  passage  is  quoted  in 
corroboration  of  the  preceding. 

<1  jri)  Ktfpios  k.t.X..  quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  L  9,  which 
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again  seems  adequately  to  represent  the  Hebrew.  ‘  Even  in  the 
O.  T.,  that  book  from  which  you  draw  your  hopes,  it  is  stated  that 
Israel  would  be  completely  annihilated  and  forgotten  but  for 
a  small  remnant  which  would  preserve  their  seed  and  name.' 


The  Power  and  Rights  of  God  as  Creator. 

St  Paul  in  this  section  (w.  19-29)  expands  and  strengthens 
the  previous  argument  He  bad  proved  in  w.  14-18  the  absolute 
character  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  from  the  O.  T.;  he  now 
proves  the  same  from  the  fundamental  relations  of  God  to  man 
implied  in  that  fact  which  all  his  antagonists  must  admit — that 
God  had  created  man.  This  he  applies  in  an  image  which  was 
common  in  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocryphal  writings,  that  of  the 
potter  and  the  clay.  God  has  created  man,  and,  as  far  as  the 
question  of  ‘right'  and  ‘ justice '  goes,  man  cannot  complain  of 
his  lot  He  would  not  exist  but  for  the  will  of  God,  and  whether 
his  lot  be  honourable  or  dishonourable,  whether  he  hie  destined  for 
eternal  glory  or  eternal  destruction,  he  has  no  ground  for  speak¬ 
ing  of  injustice.  The  application  to  the  case  in  point  is  veiy 
clear.  If  the  Jews  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  Messianic  salvation, 
they  have,  looking  at  the  question  on  purely  abstract  grounds, 
no  right  or  ground  of  complaint.  Whether  or  no  God  be 
arbitrary  in  His  dealings  with  them  does  not  matter:  they  must 
submit,  and  that  without  murmuring. 

This  is  clearly  the  argument.  We  cannot  on  the  one  hand 
minimize  the  force  of  the  words  by  limiting  them  to  a  purely 
earthly  destination :  as  Beyschlag,  ‘  out  of  the  material  of  the 
human  race  which  is  at  His  disposal  as  it  continues  to  come  into 
existence  to  stamp  individuals  with  this  or  that  historical  destina¬ 
tion/  implying  that  St.  Paul  is  making  no  reference  either  to  the 
original  creation  of  man  or  to  his  final  destination,  in  both  points 
erroneously.  St.  Paul's  argument  cannot  be  thus  limited.  It  is 
entirely  based  on  the  assumption  that  God  has  created  man,  and 
the  use  of  the  words  *ls  8o£av,  tie  dnu>\nav  prove  conclusively  that 
he  is  looking  as  much  as  he  ever  does  to  the  final  end  and 
destination  of  man.  To  limit  them  thus  entirely  deprives  the 
passage  of  any  adequate  meaning. 

But  on  the  other  side  it  is  equally  necessary  to  see  exactly  how 
much  St.  Paul  does  say,  and  how  much  he  does  not  He  never 
says,  he  carefully  avoids  saying,  that  God  has  created  men  for 
reprobation.  What  his  argument  would  bear  is  that,  supposing 
we  isolate  this  point,  the  ‘  rights '  of  man  against  God  or  of  God 
against  man,  then,  even  if  God  had  created  man  for  reprobation, 
man  could  have  no  grounds  for  complaint 
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We  must  in  fact  remember— and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  under* 
stand  St,  Paul  if  we  do  not— that  the  three  chapters  ix-xi  form 
one  very  closely  reasoned  whole.  Here  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  his  writings,  more  clearly  even  than  in  i*  16 — iii,  a 6,  does  St.  Paul 
show  signs  of  a  definite  method  He  raises  each  point  separately, 
argues  it  and  then  sets  it  aside.  He  deliberately  isolates  for  a  time 
the  aspect  under  discussion.  So  Mr,  Gore  (op.  cit.  p,  37);  'His 
method  may  be  called  abstract  or  ideal :  that  is  to  say,  he  makes 
abstraction  of  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
immediately  dealing,  and — apparently  indifferent  to  being  misun* 
derstood — treats  it  in  isolation ;  giving,  perhaps,  another  aspect  oE 
the  same  subject  in  equal  abstraction  in  a  different  place/  He 
isolates  one  side  of  his  argument  in  one  place,  one  in  another, 
and  just  for  that  very  reason  we  must  never  use  isolated  texts. 
We  must  not  make  deductions  from  one  passage  in  his  writings 
separated  from  its  contexts  and  without  modifying  it  by  other 
passages  presenting  other  aspects  of  the  same  questions.  The 
doctrinal  deductions  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  chap,  xi  and  not 
of  chap,  ix, 

St.  Paul  is  gradually  working  out  a  sustained  argument.  He 
has  kid  down  the  principle  that  God  may  choose  and  reject  whom 
He  wills,  that  He  may  make  men  for  one  purpose  or  another  just 
as  He  wills,  and  if  He  will  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner.  But  it  19 
already  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  His  method,  He  has  shown 
long-suffering  and  forbearance.  Some  there  were  whom  He  had 
created,  that  had  become  fitted  for  destruction — as  will  be  shown 
eventually,  by  their  own  act.  These  He  has  borne  with — both 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  give  them  room  for  repentance,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  the  means  of  exhibiting  His  mercy  on  those 
whom  He  has  prepared  for  His  glory.  The  Apostle  lays  down 
the  lines  of  the  argument  he  will  follow  in  chap,  xi. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Ch  T.»  introduced  somewhat  irregularly  so  far  as  method  and 
arrangement  go,  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  Divine  plan,  which  we 
shall  find  eventually  worked  out  more  fully,  had  been  foretold  by 
the  O,  T,  Prophets, 

(The  argument  of  Rom.  ix-xi  is  pm  for  English  readers  In  the 
most  accessible  and  clearest  form  by  Mr,  Gore  in  the  paper  often 
quoted  above  in  Siudia  Bihlkaf  ili.  37,  *  The  argument  of  Romani 

ix-xi/) 


The  Relation  of  St,  Pauls  Argument  in  chap,  ix 
to  the  Book  of  Wisdom . 

In  s  do;c  it  the  end  of  the  fiiAt  chepter  of  the  Romani  the  ver V  merited 
veAembl&nce  thmt  exist*  between  St.  f'lul'i  Imago  age  there  mod  certain 
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passages  in  die  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  pointed  out  Again  in  the  ninth 
chapter  the  same  resemblance  meets  ns,  and  demands  some  slight  treatment 
in  this  place.  The  passages  referred  to  occur  mostly  in  Wisdom  xi,  xii. 

There  is  first  of  all  similarity  of  subject  Wisdom  x-xix  form  like 
Rom.  ix-xi  a  sort  of  Philosophy  of  History.  The  writer  devotes  himself  to 
exhibiting  Wisdom  as  a  power  in  the  world,  and  throughout  (influenced 
perhaps  by  associations  connected  with  the  place  of  his  residence)  contrasts 
the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians,  just  as  St  Paul  makes  Moses 
and  Pharaoh  his  two  typical  instances. 

And  this  resemblance  is  continued  in  details. 

The  impossibility  of  resisting  the  Divine  power  is  more  than  once  dwelt 
on,  and  in  language  which  has  a  very  close  resemblance  with  passages  in  the 
Romans. 

Rom.  ix.  19,  20  ipf ft  pot  ofiv,  Tl  trt  Wisd.  xt  si  xai  xp6.ru  fipaxtaxds 

ptp<p «roi ;  ydp  fiovX^pan  avrov  cov  rlt  dvriorrjotrai ; 

rls  dvOiorrjxt ;  .  .  .  p4  iptt  rb  xii.  is  rls  ydpkpti,  T l  kxotrjaas;  % 
wXdopa  rp  wXdoavn,  T t  pc  ixol-  rlt  dvrtcr(fatrai  Tf  x pi  pari  eov; 
qaat  ovrots  ;  rls  ft  kyxaXicti  <rot  xard  kSvwv  diroXeh 

X6tojv,  A  <rv  irrottjoas ;  4  w  fit  xara- 
oraolv  ooi  iXtvatrai  txSixos  xard  d£L- 
xx/y  dvQp&vwv ; 

Both  writers  again  lay  great  stress  on  the  forbearance  of  God. 

Rom.  ix.  as,  33  c l  9tXtuv  6  Wisd.  xii.  io  xplvatv  ft  card  fipax* 

0« os  kvSt t£a<r$cu  rip  bpnfiv  xaX  kUSovs  rSvov  ptravolat. 

7 vejplffcu  rd  Swardv  avrov  fjytyxey  xii.  30  d  ydp  ix^pobf  rraldam  <rov  cai 
iv  iroAAj}  paxpotivplq.  oxtvrj  bpyrjt  biptiXopivovt  iavdrqt  perd  rocav- 
xarrjpno  piva  fit  dw&>ktiav,  rrjt  knpdtprpra\ s  xpoaoxn*  *a l  Mjotat «, 

xcd  tva  y votpiojf  rbv  ir  Kovrov  rrjs  S6(rjt  Sovs  x/x5vovs  rdvov  Si  «§r  d«uA- 

airrov  iwl  oxtvrj  iktovt  x.r.k.  Xaywm  rrjs  Maxtor,  ptrd  stdarpt  dxpf 

(it las  txpivas  rovs  tiovt  aov ; 

So  again  we  have  the  image  of  the  potter  used  by  both,  although  neither 
the  context  nor  the  purpose  is  quite  similar. 

Rom.  ix.  31  4  ?Xfl  k(owrtay  Wisd.  xv.  7  xal  ydp  xtpap «4t  dim- 
6  xipaptvs  rov  vrjkov,  ix  rov  Xi )v  yyv  OXlfiotv  iwlpox^ov  wXdaa’ti  wpds 

abrov  <pvpaparos  rroirjaai  b  piv  tit  vmjptolav  ijpwv  txaarov’  dXX’  ix  rov 

ripi)*  axtvot,  b  Si  tit  an  play ;  avrov  vr/Xov  dvtwXdoaro  rd  rt  rant 

xaBapwv  tpytuv  SovXa  axtvrj ,  rd  rt 
kvavrla,  irav9*  6 points’  rovratv  Si  kripov 
rls  kxaorov  karlv  4  XPVaih  xpirijs  6 
wrjXovpybt. 

The  particular  resemblance  of  special  passages  and  of  the  general  drift  of 
the  argument  combined  with  similar  evidence  from  other  parts  of  the  Epistle 
seems  to  suggest  some  definite  literary  obligation.  But  here  the  indebted* 
ness  ceases.  The  contrast  is  equally  instructive.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  uses  broad  principles  without  understanding  their  meaning,  is  often 
self* contradictory,  and  combines  with  ideas  drawn  from  his  Hellenic  culture 
crude  and  inconsistent  views.  The  problem  is  the  distinction  between  the 
positions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Divine  economy.  Occasionally  we 
find  wide  universalist  sentiments,  but  he  always  comes  back  to  a  strong 
nationalism.  At  one  time  he  says  (xi.  33-26) ;  4  But  Thou  hast  mercy  upon 
all .  . .  Thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are,  and  abhorrest  nothing  which 
Thou  hast  made  . .  .  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they  are  Thine,  O  Lord,  Thou 
Lover  of  souls.’  But  shortly  after  we  read  (xii.  10) :  *  Thou  gavest  them 
place  for  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  their  cogitation  would  never 
be  changed/  We  soon  find  in  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  strictly  limited  by  the  nationalist  sympathies  of  the  writer.  The 
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Gentiles  tre  to  be  punished  by  God  for  be  mg  enemies  of  His  people  tod  for 
their  idolatry.  Any  forbearance  has  been  only  for  m  time  and  that  largely 
for  the  moral  instruction  thus  indirectly  to  be  given  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
have  been  punish edt— but  only  slightly,  and  with  the  purpose  of  teadring 
them  :  the  G  entiles  for  their  idolatry  deserve  i  extreme  dam  nation.1 

If  St.  Paul  leamt  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  some  expressions  illustrating 
the  Divine  power,  and  1  general  aspect  of  the  question :  he  obtained  nothing 
further.  Hi*  broad  views  and  deep  insight  are  his  own.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  contrast  a  Jew  who  has  learnt  many  maxims  which  conflict  with  his 
EtariotiAhsm  but  yet  retains  all  his  narrow  sympathies,  with  the  Christian 
Apostle  full  of  broad  sympathy  and  deep  insight,  who  see*  in  human 
affairs  a  purpose  of  God  for  the  beneht  of  the  whole  world  being  worked  oul 


A  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  Rom,  be.  6-29. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Romans  are  so  great  that  few 
will  ever  be  satisfied  that  they  have  really  understood  it  1  at  any  rate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  exegesis  upon  it  will  make  us  hesitate  to  be 
too  dogmatic  about  our  own  conclusions  A  survey  of  some  of  the  more 
typical  lines  of  comment  (nothing  more  can  be  attempted)  will  be  a  fitting 
■applemeut  to  the  general  discussion  given  above  on  its  meaning. 

The  earliest  theologians  who  attempted  to  construct  a  system  out  of  Gno«*K> 
St  Paul's  writings  were  the  Gnostics,  They  found  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans f  or  to  speak  more  correctly  certain  texts  and  ideas  selected  from  the 
Epstle  (such  as  Rom.  v.  14  and  viii  19;  cf.  Hip,  Kef.  viL  25)  and  generally 
misinterpreted,  very  congenial  And,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
doctrine  of  election  rigidly  interpreted  harmonised  with  their  own  exclusive 
religious  pretensions,  and  with  the  key- word  of  their  system  <pv&ti*  We  are  not 
wsrprised  therefore  to  leam  that  Rom.  ix,  especially  vcr.  14  *q.,  was  one  of  their 
gtrongholds.  nor  do  we  require  to  be  told  how  they  interpreted  it  (see  Grigcn 
De  /Vf*r,  III.  ii.  8,  vol  xxL  p.  367,  ed.  Lomm.  —  Pkilot.  xxi,  voL  xxv.  p.  1 70; 

Comm,  in  Rom.  Pratf  vol.  vL  p.  1  ;  and  Tert.  Adv,  Mar  don.  iL  14). 

The  interest  of  the  Gnostic  system  of  interpretation  is  that  it  determined  Oigeii 
the  direction  and  purpose  of  Origen,  who  discusses  the  passage  not  only  in  his 
Commentary,  written  after  344  ,vii.  15-18,  vol  vii.  pp.  t6o-i$a),  but  also  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Dt  Primipiu,  writtco  before  331  {Dt  Prin.  II  I,  ii.  7-23, 
vol  xxi  pp.  265-303  -  Pkitoc.  xxi.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  164-190),  besides  some  few 
other  passages.  His  exegesis  is  throughout  a  strenuous  defence  of  freewill 
Rxegctically  the  most  marked  feature  is  that  he  puts  w.  14-19  into  the 
mouth  of  an  opponent  of  St.  Paul,  an  interpretation  which  influenced  sat 
sequent  patristic  commentators.  Throughout  he  states  that  God  calls  men 
because  they  are  worthy,  not  that  they  are  worthy  because  they  are  called  j 
and  that  they  are  worthy  because  they  have  made  themselves  so*  Cf.  ad 
R&m  vii.  17  (Lomm,  vii  175)  Ut  mim  tenth  enei  vets  ad  honor  cm  santfi- 
fcaJum,  et  utile  Domino,  ad  omm  opus  bonum  pamtum,  AMMA  EHJS 
r  wax  da  veka t  SEMET  I  Ps  AM  :  et  videns  Devs  puritatem  tiusf  tt  potestaUm 
Athens  ex  eadem  masm  factre  ejiud  vas  ad  honorem,  aliud  ad  eontumtham, 
toe  oh  fuidem,  qmi  ut  diximus  emuttdaverai  semet  if  sum,  fecit  vat  aa 
honor  em ,  Dtau  VERO,  CUIUS  AN  PHAM  NON  ITA  PURAM  NEC  ITA  SIM 
rue  EM  VIDlT,  ex  eadem  massa  fecit  vas  ad  emtumeiiam.  To  the  question 
that  may  be  asked,  how  or  when  did  they  make  themselves  such,  the  answer 
ix,*  In  a  state  of  pre-ex isicnce.1  De  Print  II.  ix.  7,  Lotnra.  xxi,  335  iptursiiut 
de  Amu  et  I  at  oh  diligentius  porscrutotis  urip/uris  heveniher,  ptia  non  est 
mimtiiii*  apud  Deum  . . .  si  ex  fraecedrntjs  videlicet  vitae  meritjs 
dtgm  turn  ties  turn  esse  ten  mmw  m  Dee,  1 fa  ut  fratn  praepmi  meriritue 
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See  also  III.  i  si.  Lomm.  xxi.  300.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  he 
explains  by  the  simile  of  rain.  The  rain  is  the  same  for  all,  but  under  its 
influence  well -cultivated  fields  send  forth  good  crops,  ill-cultivated  fields 
thistles,  Ac.  (cf.  Heb.  vi.  7,  8).  So  it  is  a  man's  own  soul  which  hardens 
itself  by  refusing  to  yield  to  the  Divine  grace.  The  simile  of  the  potter  he 
explains  by  comparing  a  Tim.  ii.  so,  31.  *  A  soul  which  has  not  cleansed 
itself  nor  purged  itself  of  its  sins  by  penitence,  becomes  thereby  a  vessel  for 
dishonour.’  And  God  knowing  the  character  of  the  souls  He  has  to  deal 
with,  although  He  does  not  foreknow  their  future,  makes  use  of  them — as 
for  example  Pharaoh — to  fulfil  that  part  in  history  which  is  necessary  for 
His  purpose. 

Origen’s  interpretation  of  this  passage,  with  the  exception  of  his  doctrine 
of  pre-existence,  had  a  very  wide  influence  both  in  the  East  and  West  In 
the  West  his  interpretation  is  followed  in  the  main  by  Jerome  (Epist.  iso 
ad  Htdibiam  <U  qutustionibus  ia,  cap.  10,  Migne  xxii.  997),  by  Pelagias 
(Migne  xxx  687-091),  and  Sedulius  Scotus  (Migne  ciii.  83-93).  In  the  East, 
alter  its  influence  had  prevailed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  became  the 
starting-point  of  the  Antiochene  exegesis.  Of  this  school  Diodore  is  un¬ 
fortunately  represented  to  us  only  in  isolated  fragments;  Theodore  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Origen;  Chrysostom  therefore  may  be  taken  as  its  best  and  most 
distinguished  representative.  His  comment  is  contained  in  the  XVIth  homily 
on  the  Romans,  written  probably  before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  that  is 
before  the  year  398. 

Chrysostom  is  like  Origen  a  strong  defender  of  Freewill.  As  might  be 
expected  in  a  member  of  the  Antiochene  school,  he  interprets  the  passage  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  St.  Paul,  i.e.  to  explain  how  it  was  the  Jews 
had  been  rejected.  He  refers  ver.  9  to  those  who  have  become  true  sons  of 
God  by  Baptism.  *  You  see  then  that  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  that 
are  the  children  of  God,  but  that  even  in  nature  itself  the  generation  by 
means  of  Baptism  from  above  was  sketched  out  beforehand.  And  if  you 
tell  me  of  the  womb,  I  have  in  return  to  tell  you  of  the  water.’  On  ver.  16 
he  explains  that  Jacob  was  called  because  he  was  worthy,  and  was  known  to 
be  such  by  the  Divine  foreknowledge :  ^  *ar'  kkKoy^v  wp66*ait  rod  0«oC  is 
explained  as  j)  IxKoyi)  j)  *ard  vp60*oiv  xal  np6yy<voiv  yevofitvrj.  On  w.  14-20 
Chrysostom  does  not  follow  Origen,  nor  yet  does  he  interpret  the  verses  as  ex¬ 
pressing  St.  Paul’s  own  mind  ;  but  he  represents  him  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  in  this  case  God  would  be  unjust,  as  putting  a  number  of  hard  cases  and 
texts  which  his  antagonist  cannot  answer  and  thus  proving  that  man  has  no  right 
to  object  to  God’s  action,  or  accuse  Him  of  injustice,  since  he  cannot  understand 
or  follow  Him.  *  What  the  blessed  Paul  aimed  at  was  to  show  by  all  that 
he  said  that  only  God  knoweth  who  are  worthy.’  Verses  20,  21  are  not 
introduced  to  take  away  Freewill,  but  to  show  up  to  what  point  we  ought 
to  obey  God.  For  if  he  were  here  speaking  of  the  will,  God  would  be 
Himself  the  creator  of  good  or  evil,  and  men  would  be  free  from  all 
responsibility  in  these  matters,  and  St.  Paul  would  be  inconsistent  with 
himself.  What  he  does  teach  is  that  1  man  should  not  contravene  God,  but 
yield  to  His  incomprehensible  wisdom.*  On  w.  22-24  he  says  that  Pharaoh 
has  been  fitted  for  destruction  by  his  own  act ;  that  God  has  left  undone 
nothing  which  should  save  him,  while  he  himself  had  left  undone  nothing 
which  would  lead  to  his  own  destruction.  Yet  God  had  borne  with  him  with 
great  long-suffering,  wishing  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  *  W’hence  comes 
it  then  that  some  are  vessels  of  wrath,  and  some  of  mercy  ?  Of  their  own 
free  choice.  God  however  being  very  good  shows  the  same  kindness  to  both.' 

The  commentaries  of  Chrysostom  became  supreme  in  the  East,  and  very 
largely  influenced  all  later  Greek  commentators,  Theodoret  (sec.  v),  Photius 
(sec.  ix),  Oecumenius  (sec.  x),  Theophylact  (sec.  xi),  Euthymius  Zigabenns 
(sec.  xii),  Ac. 
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The  tradition  of  the  Greek  comment  a  tors  is  preserved  in  the  Russian  Church.  Russian 
Modem  Sclavonic  theology  prefects  an  interesting  subject  for  study,  as  it  if  comment 
derived  directly  from  Chrysostom  and  John  of  Damascus,  and  baa  hardly  ariet. 
been  i Humiliated  or  obscured  by  the  strong,  although  often  one-sided,  influ¬ 
ence  of  Augustine  and  Western  Scholasticism*  In  the  Commentary  of  Bishop 
Theophaaes  *  on  the  Romans  (he  died  in  1894)  published  at  Moscow  in 
1890*  we  find  these  characteristics  very  clearly.  Just  as  in  Chrysostom  we 
find  the  passage  interpreted  in  accordance  not  with  A  priori  theories  as  to 
Grace  and  Predestination,  but  with  what  was  clearly  St  Pauls  purpose,  the 
problem  of  the  ‘  Unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  the  presence  of  Christianity* 1  And 
also  as  in  Chrysostom  we  find  w.  nt  12  ex plained  on  the  grounds  of  Fore* 
knowledge,  and  Pharaoh's  destruction  ascribed  to  bis  own  act.  On  ver*  18  : 

4  The  word  u  be  hardeticth  “  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  God  by  Hls 
power  effected  a  hardening  La  the  heart  of  the  disobedient  like  Pharaoh,  but 
that  the  disobedient  in  character,  under  the  working  of  God's  mercies,  them- 
lelvea,  according  to  their  evil  character  do  not  soften  themselves*  but  more  and 
more  harden  themselves  in  their  obstinacy  and  disobedience.*  So  again 
on  vv.  3  3,  33:  *  God  prepared  the  one  to  be  vessels  of  mercy,  the  others 
fashioned  themselves  into  vessels  of  wrath**  And  the  commentary  on  these 
verse*  concludes  thus  1  *  Do  not  be  troubled  and  do  not  admit  of  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  injustice,  or  that  the  promise  has  failed  but  on  the  contrary 
believe,  that  God  in  all  his  works  is  good  and  right,  and  rest  yourselves  u> 
devotion  to  Hii  wise  and  for  u§  unsearchable  destinations  and  divisions/ 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  clear  conception  of  the  drift  and  purpose  of  St*  Paul's 
argument,  tm  a  fear  of  one-sided  predestination  teaching  makes  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  impossible* 

The  commentary  generally  quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrosiaster  has  an  Auglitio# 
inter  eft  as  containing  probably  the  earliest  correct  exposition  of  w*  14-19* 

But  it  U  more  convenient  to  pas*  at  once  to  St.  Augustine*  His  exposition 
of  this  passage  was  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  that  of  any  of  his 

predecessor** 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  is  found  in 
the  treatise  Ad  Simp/icianmm,  i.  qu,  2,  written  about  the  year  397,  and  all  the 
leading  points  in  this  exposition  are  repeated  in  hi*  last  work,  the  (  pus 
imperfeotmm  centra  lulianum,  1*  141*  The  main  characteristics  of  the 
commentary  are  that  ( 1 )  he  ascribe*  w*  14-19  to  St  Paul  himself,  and  consider* 
that  they  represent  hii  own  opinions,  thus  correcting  the  false  exegesis  of  Qrigea 
and  Chrysostom,  and  <  a)  that  he  takes  a  view  of  the  passage  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  latter*  The  purpose  of  St*  Paul  is  to  prove  that  work*  do 
not  precede  grace  but  follow  it,  and  that  Election  is  not  based  on  foreknowledge, 
for  if  it  were  based  on  forekaowkdge  then  it  would  imply  merit  Ad  Simplie* 
t  qu,  t,  |  1  Ui  scilicet  non  se  ft dtqm  mrbitretmr  idee  percepisse  grafiam,  r/utd 
bnU  ep+ratuj  tsi  ;  sed  bene  operari  non  /err#,  nisi  per  fidem  perce per  it 
gratiam  .  *  .  £  3  Prima  eft  igitur  gratia,  seeunda  opera  bona.  The  instance 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  prove*  that  the  gift  of  the  Divine  grace  is  quite  gratuitous 
and  independent  of  human  merit — that  grace  in  fact  precedes  faith,  |  7  Nemo 
mim  credit  pti  non  vacatur  ,  *  .  Ergo  anti  omne  merit  urn  eft  gratia.  Even 
the  will  to  be  saved  must  come  from  God.  A’tri  niu  1 mat  tone  non  voluMus, 

And  again ;  §  1  o  Noiuit  ergo  Esau  ft  non  cucurrit :  sed  et  ft  vein ittft et  cucur- 
riiiet,  Dei  adiutoria  ptrvtniutt,  qui  H  ttiam  ve/le  et  currtn  vocanda  pros* 
stared  nisi  vocation  a  contempt*  rtprohus  fiertt.  It  is  theu  shown  that  Uod 
can  call  whom  He  will,  if  He  only  wills  to  make  Hi*  grace  congruous.  Why 
then  doe*  He  not  do  10?  The  answer  lie*  in  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
Divine  justice.  The  question  whom  He  will  pity  and  whom  He  will  not 

•  Few  a  translation  of  portions  of  thi*  Commentary,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  W,  J„  Blrkbeck,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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depends  upon  the  hidden  justice  of  God  which  no  human  standard  can  measure, 
f  16  Sit  igitur  hoc  fiscum  atquo  immobil*  in  mente  sobria  piotate  atquo  stabih 
in  fide ,  quod  nulla  est  iniquitas  apud  Drum :  atquo  ita  tenacissime  firmissi- 
meque  credatur,  id  ipsum  quod  Deus  cuius  vult  miseretur  et  qucm  vult  obdurat, 
hoc  est ,  cuius  vult  miseretur ,  et  cuius  non  vult  non  miseretur ,  esse  alianus 
occultae  atque  ab  humano  modulo  investigabilis  aequitatis :  and  so  again,  aequv 
tote  occultissima  et  ab  humanis  sensibus  remotissima  iudicat.  God  is  always 
just  His  mercy  cannot  be  understood.  Those  whom  He  calls,  He  calls  out  of 
pity ;  those  whom  He  does  not  He  refuses  to  call  out  of  justice.  It  is  not  merit 
or  necessity  or  fortune,  but  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God 
which  distinguishes  vessels  of  wrath  from  vessels  of  mercy.  And  so  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  tne  vessels  of  mercy  that  He  postpones  the  punishment  of  the 
vessels  of  anger.  They  are  the  instruments  of  the  safety  of  others  whom 
God  pities. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  lines  of  St  Augustine's  interpretation. 
Although  from  time  to  time  there  might  be  controversies  about  his  views  00 
Grace,  and  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  modify  some  of  the  harder  sides  of 
his  svstem,  yet  his  exegesis  of  this  passage,  as  compared  with  that  of  Origen 
or  Chrysostom,  became  supreme  in  the  West.  It  influenced  first  the  exegesis 
and  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  then  that  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Calvin. 

For  the  middle  ages  it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  Abelard  (1079-1 14a)  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1337-1374).  Both  were  largely  influenced  by  Augustine; 
but  whereas  in  the  case  of  Abelard  the  influence  was  only  indirect,  is 
Aquinas  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  example  of  the  Augustin ian 
exposition. 

Abelard  (Migne  dxxviii  911)  makes  a  somewhat  strange  division  of  the 
Epistle,  attaching  the  exposition  of  ix.  1-5  to  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  He 
begins  his  fourth  book  with  ix.  6.  In  w.  6-13  he  sees  a  vindication  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Divine  will  in  conferring  grace,  but  only  in  relation  to  Jacob. 
•That  the  election  of  Jacob/  he  says, 4  that  is  the  predestination,  may  remain 
unmoved.’  The  choice  depends  solely  on  the  Divine  grace.  Verses  14--19  he 
explains  as  the  objection  of  an  opponent,  to  which  St.  Paul  gives  an  answer, 
ver.  30, 4  Who  art  thou?’  The  answer  is  a  rebuke  to  the  man  who  would 
accuse  God  of  iniquity.  God  may  do  what  He  will  with  those  whom  He  has 
created :  into  multo  potius  Deo  licere  quocunque  modo  voluerit  creaturam  suam 
tractate  atquo  disponere ,  qui  obnoxius  nullo  tenctur  debito ,  antequam  quid • 
quam  ilia  promereatur.  Men  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than  the 
animals  of  their  position.  There  is  no  injustice  with  God.  He  does  more 
for  mankind  by  the  impiety  of  Judas  than  by  the  piety  of  Peter.  Quis  enim 
fidelium  nesciat ,  quam  optime  usus  sit  sumrna  ilia  impietate  Iudaof  cuius 
exsecrabili  perditions  totius  humani  generis  redemptionem  est  operatus. 
Then  he  argues  at  some  length  the  question  why  man  should  not  complain, 
if  he  is  not  called  as  others  are  called  to  glory ;  and  somewhat  inconsistently 
he  finds  the  solution  in  perseverance.  God  calls  all,  He  gives  grace  to  all, 
but  some  have  the  energy  to  follow  the  calling,  while  others  are  slothful 
and  negligent.  Sic  et  Deo  nobis  quotidio  regnum  coelorum  offerente ,  alius 
regni  ipsius  desiderio  accensus  in  bonis  persevered  operibus ,  alius  in  sua 
torpescit  ignavia.  On  w.  33,  33  he  says  God  bore  with  the  wickedness  of 
Pharaoh  both  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  He  might  use 
his  crimes  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

In  contrast  with  the  somewhat  hesitating  and  inconsistent  character  of 
Abelard’s  exposition,  Aquinas  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  and  clearest  com¬ 
mentaries  written  from  tne  Augustinian  standpoint.  The  modem  reader  must 
learn  to  accustom  himself  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  point  is 
discussed,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  sub-divisions,  but  from  few  exponents  will 
he  gain  so  much  insight  into  the  philosophical  questions  discussed,  or  the 
logical  difficulties  the  solution  of  which  is  attempted. 
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The  purpose  of  the  section  is,  he  says,  to  discos*  the  origin  of  Once,  to  do 
which  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  difficulties 
implied  in  the  f ejection  of  the  Jews.  Apostolus  supra  necessitates*  tt  i nr 
tutem  gratia*  demonstramt  \  hie  t  mi  pit  age  re  de  origin*  gratia*,  utrum  ex  tola 
Dei  election*  deiur,  aut  detur  ex  mentis  praecedentium  operum,  occasion* 
accept*  ex  «,  quod  fudaei  qni  videbantur  divtnis  obsequiis  mandf\ztiy  exci- 
demnt  a  gratia.  In  tv*  6-13  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Manic  ha?  a  ns 
(who  believed  that  human  action!  were  controlled  by  the  stars  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  their  birth),  of  the  Pelagians,  of  Origen  (the  pre- existence  of 
souls  are  condemned,  and  it  is  shown  that  God  chose  men,  not  because  they 
were  holy,  but  that  they  might  be  holy :  unum  alien  pna**Hgitt  nan  quia 
sanctm  trot,  sed  ut  sa tutus  tsset.  Id  w.  141$  St.  Paul  shows  from  Scripture 
that  there  is  no  injustice  either  in  Predestination  or  in  Reprobation.  God 
has  predestined  the  just  to  life  for  merits  which  He  has  Himself  conferred  on 
them,  the  wicked  to  destruction  for  siu*  which  come  from  themselves*  Deut 
prapasuit  sc  punrfu  urn  males  propter  pec  cat  a  ^  quae  a  se  ipm  habent  nan 
a  Deo  Imtm  autem  prapasuit  se  pracmiaturum  propter  merit  a  quae  a  se 
ipm  nan  Anient.  All  lies  in  the  will  of  God ;  we  notice  indeed  that  among 
other  erroneous  opinions  one,  that  of  merit*  conscqsientia  grotiam, — the  view 
apparently  of  Abelard— is  refuted.  There  is  no  injustice,  *  Distributive  justice 
has  a  place  in  cases  of  debt,  but  not  in  cases  of  pity/  If  a  man  relieve* 
one  beggar,  but  not  another,  he  is  not  unjust ;  he  is  kind  hearted  towards  one. 
Similarly  if  a  man  forgive*  only  one  of  two  offenders,  be  is  not  unjust ;  he  is 
merciful  towards  one,  just  towards  the  other. 

In  the  instance  of  Pharaoh  two  readings  are  discussed,  servant  and  excitavi. 
If  the  first  be  taken  it  shows  that,  as  the  wicked  are  worthy  of  immediate  de¬ 
struction,  if  they  are  saved  it  is  owing  to  the  clemency  of  God  ;  if  the  second, 
God  does  not  cause  wickedness,  except  by  permitting  it;  He  allow*  the 
wicked  by  His  good  judgement  to  fall  into  sin  on  account  of  the  iniquity  they 
have  committed.  Quod  quidem  nan  est  intelligendum  ho*  mada  quad  Deus 
in  homirte  causat  mahtsam,  sed  est  intelligendum  permissive ;  quia  sd licet  in 
iusta  sua  indicia  perm  it  tit  altquos  mere  in  peeeatum  pro  pier  praecedentes 
iniquitates.  Dens  matiiiam  ardin&t  nan  causat.  In  w.  19-34  he  says 
there  are  two  questions,  (1 )  Why,  speaking  generally,  should  lie  choose  some 
men  and  not  choose  others?  (a)  Why  should  He  choose  this  or  that  man  and 
not  someone  else?  The  second  of  these  is  treated  in  w.  19-21 ;  to  it  there  is 
no  answer  but  the  righteous  will  of  God.  No  man  can  complain  of  being 
unjustly  treated,  for  all  arc  deserving  of  punishment  The  answer  to  the  first 
is  contained  in  w.  32-24,  1°  order  to  exhibit  both  His  justice  and  His 
mercy*  there  must  be  some  towards  whom  He  shows  Hia  justice^  some 
towards  whom  He  can  show  His  mercy.  The  former  are  those  who  are  naturally 
fitted  for  eternal  damnation  ;  God  has  done  nothing  but  allow  them  to  do 
what  they  wish.  Vasa  apt  a  in  interitum  he  defines  as  in  sc  habent  ia  iiptitu- 
dinem  ad  aeternam  damnatiancm  ;  and  adds  Hat  autem  solus  Deus  circa  cos 
apt,  quad  cos  permit  tit  agere  quae  concupiscunt.  He  has  in  fact  borne  with 
them  both  for  their  own  takes,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  He  uses  to 
exhibit  the  abundance  of  His  goodness— a  goodness  which  could  not  be 
apparent  unless  it  could  be  contrasted  with  the  fate  of  the  condemned. 
S* planter  autem  dint  '{ut  astenderet  diviiias  gtvriae  suae}  quia  ipsa  can- 
demnatio  it  rtfrobmtio  mala  rum  quae  est  secundum  Dei  inch  team*  manifest  at 
ct  commcndat  sanctorum  giariam  qui  ab  ipsa  talt  miscria  liber$Kf*r. 

The  antithesis  which  was  represented  among  patristic  commentators  by 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  was  exaggerated  at  the  Reformation  by  Calvin 
and  Antiiniui,  Each  saw  only  his  own  side,  Calvin  followed  Augustine, 
and  exaggerated  his  harshest  teaching  :  Arminius  showed  a  subtle  power  of 
finding  tree  will  even  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

The  object  of  $L  Paul*  according  to  Calvin,  is  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
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the  Divine  election.  This  is  absolutely  gratuitous  on  God's  part,  and  quite 
independent  of  man.  In  the  salvation  of  the  just  there  is  nothing  above 
God's  goodness,  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  there  is  nothing  above  Hit 
severity :  the  one  He  predestinates  to  salvation,  the  other  to  eternal  damna¬ 
tion.  This  determination  is  quite  independent  of  foreknowledge,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  in  man's  fallen  nature  which  can  make  God  show  kindness  to 
him.  The  predestination  of  Pharaoh  to  destruction  is  dependent  on  a  just 
but  secret  counsel  of  God :  the  word  ‘  to  harden '  must  be  taken  not  only  per- 
missive,  but  as  signifying  the  action  of  the  Divine  wrath.  The  ruin  of  the 
wicked  is  described  not  as  foreseen,  but  as  ordained  by  His  will  and  counsel 
It  was  not  merely  foreknown,  but,  as  Solomon  says,  the  wicked  were  created 
that  they  might  perish.  There  is  no  means  of  telling  the  principle  by  which 
one  is  taken  ana  another  rejected;  it  lies  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God. 
None  deserve  to  be  accepted.  The  wrath  of  God  against  Pharaoh  was  post¬ 
poned  that  others  might  be  terrified  by  the  horrible  judgement,  that  God's 
power  might  be  displayed,  and  His  mercy  towards  the  elect  made  more  clear. 
As  God  is  especially  said  to  prepare  the  vessels  of  glory  for  glory,  it  follows 
that  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  of  wrath  equally  comes  from  Him ;  other¬ 
wise  the  Apostle  would  have  said  that  they  had  prepared  themselves  for 
destruction.  Before  they  were  created  their  fate  was  assigned  to  them.  They 
were  created  for  destruction. 

Arminius  represents  absolute  antagonism  on  every  point  to  these  views. 
The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is,  he  says,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epistle, 
looked  at  from  a  special  point  of  view.  While  the  aim  of  the  Epistle  is  to 
prove  4  Justification  by  Faith,'  in  this  chapter  St.  Paul  defends  his  argument 
against  Jews  who  had  urged;  ‘It  overthrows  the  promises  of  God,  therefore 
it  is  not  trne.’  By  the  words  addressed  to  Rebecca  He  signified  that  He  had 
from  eternity  resolved  not  to  admit  to  His  privileges  all  the  children  of 
Abraham,  but  those  only  whom  He  should  select  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  He  had  laid  down.  This  plan  was  to  extend  His  mercy  to  those  who 
had  faith  in  Him  when  He  called  and  who  believed  on  Christ,  not  to  those 
who  sought  salvation  by  works.  The  passage  that  follows  (ver.  14  ff.) 
shows  that  God  has  decided  to  give  His  mercy  in  His  own  way  and  on  His 
own  plan,  that  is  to  give  it  not  to  him  who  runs,  to  him  that  is  who  strives 
after  it  by  works,  but  to  him  who  seeks  it  in  the  way  that  He  has  appointed. 
And  this  is  perfectly  just,  because  He  has  Himself  announced  this  as  His 
method.  Then  the  image  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  is  introduced  to  prove, 
not  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  but  His  right  to  do  what  He  will,  that 
is  to  name  His  own  conditions.  He  has  created  man  to  become  something 
better  than  he  was  made.  God  has  made  man  a  vessel:  man  it  is  who 
makes  himself  a  bad  vessel.  God  decrees  on  certain  conditions  to  make 
men  vessels  of  glory  or  vessels  of  wrath  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  fulril 
these  conditions.  The  condition  is  Justification  by  Faith. 

The  systems  of  Arminius  and  Calvin  were  for  the  most  part  supreme 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  exegesis  of  this  chapter, 
although  there  were  from  time  to  time  signs  of  historical  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Hammond  for  example,  the  English  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  paraphrase  adopts  methods  very  much  beyond  those  of  his 
lime.  But  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  defects  or 
inadequacy  of  both  views  became  apparent.  It  was  quite  clear  that  as 
against  Arminius  Calvin's  interpretation  of  chap,  ix  was  correct,  that  St 
Paul’s  object  in  it  was  not  to  prove  or  defend  justification  by  faith,  but  to 
discuss  the  question  behind  it,  why  it  was  that  some  had  obtained  justification 
by  faith  and  others  had  not.  But  equally  clear  was  it  that  Calvin's  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  rather  much  of  what  he  had  read  into  his  interpretation,  was 
inconsistent  with  chap,  x,  and  the  language  which  St.  Paul  habitually  uses 
elsewhere.  This  apparent  inconsistency  then  must  be  recognized.  How 
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mast  it  be  treated!  Various  answers  have  been  given.  FriLzsche  asserts  Fritssche 
that  St  Paul  is  carried  away  by  his  argument  and  unconsciously  contradicts 
himself,  *  It  is  evident  that  what  St.  Paul  writes  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
itself  but  absolutely  contradictory.'  If  the  Jews,  it  is  asserted  in  chap,  ix, 
were  first  chosen  and  then  rejected,  it  was  the  malignity  of  God  and  not  their 
own  perversity  which  caused  their  fall.  If  God  had  decreed  their  fall  for 
a  time  (chap,  xi),  they  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  had  fallen ;  and  yet  in 
chap,  x  they  are  blamed.  Multis  stupe  accidit  ut  amt’cum  fortune u  fulmine 
percussum  ereeturi  studio  tonsolandi  argumentis  cupide  uterentur  nequo  ab 
omni  parte  firmis  et  quorum  unum  cum  altero  parum  consisteret.  Et 
melius  siH  Paulus  consensissetf  si  Aristotelis  non  Gamalielis  alumnus 
fuissgt . 

Meyer  admits  the  discrepancy  but  explains  it  differently.  4  As  often  as  we  Meyer, 
treat  only  one  of  the  two  truths,  God  is  absolutely  free  and  all-sufficient,  and 
man  has  moral  freedom  and  is  in  virtue  of  his  proper  selfdetermitiation  and 
responsibility  a  liberum  agens ,  the  author  of  his  salvation  or  perdition,  and 
carry  it  out  in  a  consistent  theory  and  therefore  in  a  one-sided  method,  we 
are  compelled  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  truth  appears  to  be 
annulled.’ . .  . 4  The  Apostle  has  here  wholly  taken  his  position  on  the 
absolute  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  that 
with  all  the  boldness  of  clear  consistency.'  ...  4  He  allows  the  claims  of 
both  modes  of  consideration  to  stand  side  by  side,  just  as  they  exist  side  by 
side  within  the  limits  of  human  thought.’  According  to  Meyer  in  fact  the 
two  points  of  view  are  irreconcileable  in  thought,  and  St  Paul  recognizing 
this  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  different  varieties  of  opinion 
in  the  views  of  modem  scholars.  One  more  specimen  will  be  sufficient. 

The  solution  offered  by  Beyschlag.  He  maintains  that  ail  interpretations  are  Beyschlsg 
wrong  which  consider  that  St.  Paul  is  concerned  with  anything  either  before  or 
after  this  life.  It  is  no  eternal  decree  of  God,  nor  is  it  the  future  destiny  of 
mankind  that  he  is  dealing  with.  It  is  merely  their  position  in  history  and 
in  the  world.  Why  has  he  chosen  one  race  (the  Jews)  for  one  purpose, 
another  race  (the  Egyptians)  for  another  ?  He  is  dealing  with  nations  not 
individuals,  with  temporal  not  spiritual  privileges. 

The  above  sketch  will  present  the  main  lines  of  interpretation  of  these 
verses,  and  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given  above.  We  must  express  our  obligations  in  compiling  it  to  Weber 
(Dr.  Valentin),  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Exegese  des  9.  Kapitels  resp.  der 
Verse  14-33  des  Romerbriefes ,  bis  auf  Chrysostomus  und  Augustinus  tin- 
sc  hies  slick,  and  to  Beyschlag  (Dr.  Willibald),  Die  paulinische  Theodicee , 

Rimer  IX-XI,  who  have  materially  lightened  the  labour  incurred. 


ISRAEL  ITSELF  TO  BLAME  FOB  ITS  REJECTION. 

IX.  80-X.  18.  The  reason  that  God  has  rejected  Israel 
is  that ,  though  they  sought  righteousness ,  they  sought  it  in 
their  own  way  by  means  of  works,  not  in  God's  way  through 
faith.  Hence  when  the  Messiah  came  they  stumbled  as  had 
been  foretold  (w.  30-33).  They  refused  to  give  up  their 
own  method ,  that  of  Law ,  although  Law  had  come  to  an  end 
in  Christ  (x.  1-4),  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
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system  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  (ver.  5),  while  the  netb 
system  was  easy  and  within  the  reach  of  all  (w.  6-10),  indeed 
universal  in  its  scope  (w.  11-13). 

IX  M  What  then  is  the  position  of  the  argument  so  far  ?  One 
fact  is  clear.  A  number  of  Gentiles  who  did  not  profess  to  be 
in  pursuit  of  righteousness  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  it; 
a  righteousness  however  of  which  the  characteristic  is  that  it  is  not 
earned  by  their  own  efforts  but  is  the  product  of  faith  in  a  power 
outside  them.  11  Israel  on  the  other  hand,  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  although  making  strenuous  efforts  after  a  rule  of  moral  and 
religious  life  that  would  win  for  them  righteousness,  have  not 
succeeded  in  attaining  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  rule. 
51  How  has  this  come  about  ?  Because  they  sought  it  in  their  own 
way,  not  in  God's  way.  They  did  not  seek  it  by  faith,  but  their  aim 
was  to  pursue  it  by  a  rigid  performance  of  works.  w  And  hence 
that  happened  to  them  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  foretold.  He 
spoke  (xxviii.  16)  of  a  rock  which  the  Lord  would  lay  in  Zion 
and  foretold  that  if  a  man  put  his  trust  in  it,  he  would  never 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed.  But  elsewhere  (viii.  14)  he  calls  it 
1  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence/  implying  that  those 
who  have  not  this  faith  will  consider  it  a  stumbling-block  in  their 
way.  This  rock  is,  as  you  have  always  been  told,  the  Messiah.  The 
Messiah  has  come;  and  the  Jews  through  want  of  faith  have 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  offence  that  which  is  the  comer  stone  of 
the  whole  building. 

X.  1  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  brethren.  It  is  a  serious 
accusation  that  I  am  bringing  against  my  fellow-countrymen.  But 
I  repeat  that  I  do  it  from  no  feeling  of  resentment  How  great  is 
my  heart's  good  will  for  them  !  How  earnest  my  prayer  to  God 
for  their  salvation !  #  For  indeed  as  a  fellow-countryman,  as  one 
who  was  once  as  they  are,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  full  of  seal 
for  God.  That  is  not  the  point  in  which  they  have  failed ;  it  u 
that  they  have  not  guided  their  zeal  by  that  true  knowledge  which 
is  the  result  of  genuine  spiritual  insight.  'Righteousness  they 
strove  after,  but  there  were  two  ways  of  attaining  to  it  The  one 
was  God's  method :  of  that  they  remained  ignorant  The  other 
was  their  own  method:  to  this  they  clung  blindly  and  wilfully. 
They  refused  to  submit  to  God's  plan  of  salvation. 
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*  Their  own  method  was  based  on  a  rigid  performance  of  legal 
enactments*  But  that  has  been  ended  in  Christ  Now  there  is 
m  new  and  a  better  way,  one  which  has  two  character! s lies ;  it  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  faith,  and  it  is  universal  and  for  ail  men 
alike*  v(i)  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  the  old  method  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  new  is 
easy  and  open  to  all*  The  old  method  righteousness  by  law,  that 
is  by  the  exact  performance  of  legal  rules,  is  aptly  described  by 
Moses  when  he  says  (Lev.  xviii.  5),  ‘the  man  who  does  these 
things  shall  live,*  i,  c.  life  in  all  its  fulness  here  and  hereafter  was 
to  be  gained  by  undeviating  strictness  of  conduct ;  and  that  con- 
dition  we  have  seen  (i  i8-iiL  30)  was  impossible  of  fulfilment* 
*  But  listen  to  the  proclamation  which  righteousness  by  faith 
makes  to  mankind.  It  speaks  in  well-known  words  which  have 
become  through  it  more  real*  4  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  say, 
Who  will  go  up  into  heaven  ?  Heaven  has  come  to  yon ;  Christ 
baa  come  down  and  lived  among  men.  T  There  Is  no  need  to 
search  the  hidden  places  of  the  deep.  Christ  has  risen.  There 
is  no  need  therefore  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  You  are 
offered  something  which  does  not  require  hard  striving  or  painful 
labour.  *  The  word  of  God  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart  and  in 
thy  mouth/  And  that  word  of  God  is  die  message  of  faith,  the 
Gospel  which  proclaims  '  believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  * ;  and 
this  Gospel  we  preach  throughout  the  world.  #  AH  it  says  to  you 
is ;  4  With  thy  mouth  thou  must  confess  Jesus  as  sovereign  Lord, 
with  thy  heart  thou  must  believe  that  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.1  “For  that  change  of  heart  which  we  call  faith,  brings 
righteousness,  and  the  path  of  salvation  is  entered  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  belief  in  Christ  which  a  man  makes  at  his  baptism, 

11  (a)  This  is  corroborated  by  what  the  Prophet  Isaiah  said  {xxviii. 
16)  in  words  quoted  above  {ix,  33),  the  full  meaning  of  which  we 
now  understand ;  4  Everyone  that  believeth  in  Him  (1.  e.  the 
Messiah)  shall  not  be  ashamed/  Moreover  this  word  of  his, 
1  everyone/  introduces  the  second  characteristic  of  the  new  method. 
It  is  universal  lsAnd  that  means  that  it  applies  equally  to  Jew 
and  to  Greek,  We  have  shown  that  the  new  covenant  is  open  for 
Greeks  as  well  as  Jews ;  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  the  conditions 
demanded  are  the  same  for  jew  as  for  Greek.  The  Jew  cannot 
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keep  to  his  old  methods;  he  must  accept  the  new.  And  thii 
must  be  so,  because  there  is  for  all  men  alike  one  Redeemer, 
who  gives  the  wealth  of  His  salvation  to  all  those  whoever  they 
may  be  who  call  on  His  name.  u  And  so  the  prophet  Joel,  fore* 
telling  the  times  of  the  foundation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
says  (ii.  3a)  ‘  Everyone  that  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(i.  e.  of  the  Messiah)  shall  be  saved/  When  the  last  days  come,  in 
the  times  of  storm  and  anguish,  it  is  the  worshippers  of  the 
Messiah,  those  who  are  enrolled  as  His  servants  and  call  on  His 
Name,  who  will  find  a  strong  salvation. 

IX  30 -X  21.  St.  Paul  now  passes  to  another  aspect  of  the 
subject  he  is  discussing.  He  has  considered  the  rejection  0 i 
Israel  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  justice  and  power,  he 
is  now  to  approach  it  from  the  side  of  human  responsibility.  The 
concluding  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  tenth 
are  devoted  to  proving  the  guilt  of  Israel.  It  is  first  sketched  out 
in  ix.  30-33.  Israel  have  sought  righteousness  in  the  wrong  way, 
in  that  they  have  rejected  the  Messiah.  Then  St.  Paul,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  sadness  of  the  subject,  pauses  for  a  moment 
(x.  1,  2)  to  emphasize  his  grief.  He  returns  to  the  discussion  by 
pointing  out  that  they  have  adhered  to  their  own  method  instead 
of  accepting  God's  method  (w.  2,  3).  And  this  in  spite  of 
several  circumstances ;  (1)  that  the  old  method  has  been  done 
away  with  in  Christ  (ver.  4) ;  (2)  that  while  the  old  method 
was  hard  and  difficult  the  new  is  easy  and  within  the  reach  of 
all  (vv.  5-10) ;  (3)  that  the  new  method  is  clearly  universal  and 
intended  for  all  alike  (w.  n-13).  At  ver.  14  he  passes  to  another 
aspect  of  the  question :  it  might  still  be  asked :  Had  they  full 
opportunities  of  knowing?  In  w.  14-21  it  is  shown  that  both 
through  the  full  and  universal  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
through  their  own  Prophets,  they  have  had  every  opportunity  given 
them. 

80.  ti  o&r  ip oujAcr;  The  o vv,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in 
St.  Paul,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  previous  paragraph.  What 
then  is  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  ?  ‘  It  is  not  that  God’s 
promise  has  failed,  but  that  while  Gentiles  have  obtained  “righteous¬ 
ness,"  the  Jews,  though  they  strove  for  it,  have  failed/  This  summary 
of  the  result  so  far  arrived  at  leads  to  the  question  being  asked ; 
Why  is  it  so  ?  And  that  introduces  the  second  point  in  St.  Paul's 
discussion — the  guilt  of  the  Jews. 

8n  26m)  k.t.X.  There  are  two  constructions  possible  for  these 
words,  i.  The  sentence  on  . .  .  rrjw  <’«c  vlar*»s  may  contain  the 
answer  to  the  question  asked  in  rl  ovw  ipovpxv ;  This  interpretation 
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is  probably  right  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  nowhere  else  in 
this  Epistle,  where  St-  Paul  uses  the  expression  rl  ov *  tpovp *»t  does 
be  give  it  an  immediate  answer-  He  follows  it  by  a  second 
question  (as  in  ix.  14);  and  this  is  not  a  mere  accident.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  sense  of  deliberation  contained  in  the  previous 
words  with  which  a  second  question  rather  than  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  harmonise,  a.  The  alternative  rendering  would  be 
to  take  the  wrord$  ot*  *  .  ,  as  such  a  second  question, 

*  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  say  that,  while  Gentiles  who 
did  not  seek  righteousness  have  obtained  it,  Israel  has  not  attained 
to  it  F  *  The  answer  to  this  question  then  would  be  a  positive 
one,  not  given  directly  but  implied  in  the  further  one  & aW ;  1  Yes, 
but  mhyf* — The  difficulty  in  this  construction,  which  must  tell 
against  iu  is  the  awkwardness  of  the  appended  sentence  ^natoavvTjr 
hi  n^r  f*  triirriaiff,  Lipsius'  suggestion  that  4rt  ts  *  because 1  is  quite 
impossible. 

i) :  *  heathen/  not  1  the  heathen ' ;  some,  not  all :  nam 
nmnuili  pagan  i  fidtm  turn  Christo  adiunxerant%  rh  wkijfMtfw  tmv 
i$w^pv  ad  Christ/  sacra  nondum  acces serai,  Fri 

.  .  KarAapc  ‘correlative  terms  for  pursuing  and 
overtaking1  (Field,  Oiium  Norvicmse,  iii*  p.  96),  The  metaphor 
as  in  rpf'xoFrof  (vcr.  16)  is  taken  from  the  racecourse,  and  probably 
the  words  were  used  without  the  original  meaning  being  lost  sight 
of  :  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  34.  The  two  words  are  coupled  together 
Exod-  av.  9  t  Ecclus,  xi,  10;  xxvii.  8  ;  Phil,  iii,  13  ;  Herod,  ii.  30 ; 
Lucian,  f/erm&l.  77,  &iw*uv  is  a  characteristic  Pauline  word  occur¬ 
ring  in  letters  of  all  periods:  t  Thesa.  (i),  1  Cor.  (i),  Rom.  (4)t 
PiiiL  (a),  1  Tim.  (1),  3  Tim.  (1). 

Sotatixnjrqv  5*  limits  and  explains  the  previous  use  of  the  word. 

1  But  remember,  (and  this  will  explain  any  difficulty  that  you  may 
have),  that  it  was  «  1 ;  cf.  iiL  3  a  duaiwjv*^  hi  &*ovi  1  Cor, 

ii.  6  <TQ$ta*  hi  XaXoiptv  €*  Totf  T*Xtt<nf  trotyia?  fit  av  toy  attovos 
rovrou. 

Some  smmll  flHlUoiu  of  reading  may  be  just  noticed-  In  w.  31  the 
second  Si jfttt c^ff v if 71  miter  tU  of  the  TR.  ii  omitted  by  decisive  authority, 
mm  ml  so  im  (mftcr  tpyvr)  in  rtr.  3  a,  mud  yap  mfter  vpooixo^av.  In  vcr  33 
nt  read  by  the  TR.  bam  crept  in  from  x  Hf  and  We* tern  MSS  read  &&  ph 
caroi? to  hmimoniie  with  the  LX.X, 

SI.  ‘lepaJjX  Se  k.t.X.  These  words  contain  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  statement,  of  which  alone  an  explanation  is  necessary,  and  is 
given,  *  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  Gentiles  even  without 
seeking  it  have  attained  righteousness,  Israel  has  failed/ 

& KQicxTurtjf :  1  a  rule  of  life  which  would  produce  righteous¬ 
ness'  :  cf.  iii.  37  tuVrittf :  vii.  31. 

:  *  did  not  attain  it 1 ;  they  are  represented  as  con¬ 
tinually  pursuing  after  something,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
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as  continually  escapes  them.  All  idea  of  anticipation  has  been 
lost  in  <t>6dvm  in  later  Greek,  cf.  Phil.  iii.  16;  Dan.  iv.  19  (Theod.) 

f<f>$a(T€P  fts  t6p  ovpavSv. 

32.  Sti  odn  4k  xrurrcws  .  . .  wpooVKo+aK.  Two  constructions  are 
possible  for  these  words.  (1)  We  may  put  a  comma  at  Ipymv  and 
supply  dioiKovrts.  Then  the  passage  will  run :  *  Why  did  they  not 
attain  it  ?  because  pursuing  after  it  not  by  faith  but  by  works  they 
stumbled/  Ac.  ;  or  (2)  we  may  put  a  full  stop  at  Zpywp  and  supply 
c&cofay.  ‘  Why  did  they  not  attain  it  ?  because  they  pursued  after 
it  not  by  faith  but  by  works,  they  stumbled/  Ac.  The  sentence  has 
more  emphasis  if  taken  in  this  way,  and  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  is  on  the  whole  easier. 

dXX*  6s  H  €pywy.  The  6*  introduces  a  subjective  idea.  St  Paul 
wishes  to  guard  himself  from  asserting  definitely  that  «£  €pym»  was 
a  method  by  which  v6pov  &ucaioovvrjs  might  be  pursued.  He  there¬ 
fore  represents  it  as  an  idea  of  the  Jews,  as  a  way  by  which  they 
thought  they  could  gain  it  So  in  2  Cor.  ii.  1 7  dXX*  6*  «£  ctXtxptmaf 
represents  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Apostle;  2  Cor.  xl  17 
o  XaXw,  ov  Kara.  K vpiov  XaXa>,  oXX*  cV  d<f>po<rvvy  represents  an  aspect 
from  which  his  words  may  be  regarded  ;  Philem.  14  tpa  w  6r  koto 
avayKTjv  to  aya$6u  aov  §  dXXa  Kara  ixovatop  :  1  even  the  appearance 
of  constraint  must  be  avoided'  (cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc .).  The  &s 
gives  a  subjective  idea  to  the  phrase  with  which  it  is  placed,  but  the 
exact  force  must  be  determined  by  the  context. 

irpoa^ico^aK :  npoaKoirrup  tipi  means  not  ‘to  stumble  over  by 
inadvertence/  but  ‘  to  be  annoyed  with/  *  show  irritation  at/  The 
Jews,  in  that  the  cross  was  to  them  a  c ncdvbaXopt  had  stumbled 
over  Christ,  shown  themselves  irritated  and  annoyed,  and  expressed 
their  indignation,  see  Grm.  Thayer,  sub  voc . 

t$  Xi8y  toG  trpoaicdfifiaTos :  1  a  stone  which  causes  men  to 
stumble/  Taken  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  viii.  14.  The  stone  at 
which  the  Jewish  nation  has  stumbled,  which  has  been  to  them 
a  cause  of  offence,  is  the  Christ,  who  has  come  in  a  way,  which, 
owing  to  their  want  of  faith,  has  prevented  them  from  recognizing 
or  accepting  Him,  cf.  1  Pet  ii.  8. 

33.  iSotf,  Ti0r)fii  4k  Zi&k  k.t.X.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
LXX  of  Is.  xxviii.  16,  fused  with  words  from  Is.  viii.  14.  The 
latter  part  of  the  verse  is  quoted  again  x.  1 1,  and  the  whole  in 
1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  variation!  is  interesting.  (1)  The  LXX 
reads  Idov  iyu  ifxfiaWea  fit  rd  Ocpikia  Xt wv.  In  both  the  passages  in  the 
N.T.  the  words  are  /<5oi>  riOrffu  iv  Xiwv.  (a)  For  the  LXX  XiOop  ioA.trr«A$ 
iicXficrdv  dxpoywviaiov  ivripov,  St.  Peter  reads  dxpoyojvuuov  itcXucrbp  iprtpop : 
while  St.  Paul  substitutes  A l$ov  n pootcS pparot  Ktd  nirpav  axavMXov  taken 
from  Is.  viii.  14  sal  of>x  6*  A tOov  ppoaKoppan  awayrriataB*  ovdi  in  vtrpas 
wrwpan.  Here  St  Peter  ii.  8  agrees  with  St.  Paul  in  writing  virpa  otcav&dXop 
iot  rtrpas  kt&jmti,  (3)  The  LXX  proceeds  fit  rd  OtpiXxa  a6rip,  which  both 
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St  Peter  and  St  Paul  omit  (4)  The  LXX  proceeds  teal  6  viortfav  06 
Karaicyw&b-  Both  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  bring  out  the  personal  reference 
by  inserting  hr*  out 9),  while  St  Paul  reads  Ararcuaxi/v04<rcrm  and  in  s.  II 
adds  ads. 

hr  out^.  Personal,  of  the  Messiah, 1  He  that  believeth  on  Him 
shall  not  be  ashamed.9  St  Paul  inserts  the  words,  both  here  and  in 
x.  1 1,  to  emphasize  the  personal  reference.  If  the  reference  were 
Impersonal,  the  feminine  would  be  required  to  agree  with  the 
nearest  word  wirpa. 

Raraurxui^acTas.  Either  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
or  based  on  a  different  reading.  The  RV.  of  Isaiah  reads  1  shall 
not  make  haste/ 

In  the  O.  T.  neither  of  these  passages  has  any  direct  Messianic 
reference.  In  both  Jehovah  is  the  rock  founded  on  Zion.  In 
Is.  viii.  14  He  is  represented  as  a  ‘  stumbling-block 9  to  the 
unbeliever ;  in  Is.  xxviii.  16  He  is  the  strength  of  those  that  believe 
in  Him.  But  from  the  very  beginning  the  word  A/do*  was  applied 
to  Christ,  primarily  with  reference  to  Ps.  cxviiL  a 2  ‘the  Stone 
which  the  builders  rejected9  (Matt  xxi.  4a  ;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke 
xx.  17;  Acts  iv.  11  by  St.  Peter).  The  other  passages  in  which 
the  word  A/d<*  was  used  in  the  LXX  came  to  be  applied  as  here, 
and  in  Eph.  ii.  ao  axpoycmaiov  is  used  almost  as  a  proper  name. 
By  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  A/do*  is  used  almost  as  a  name  of  the 
Christ :  «<rr«  teal  ravra  ovrm  <xoyra  Arfyfif,  Km  on  it aBrjrbt  Xpurrbs 
mpo€<ft7jTrvBrj  piXXtut  tlvat  «c a\  XtBos  KtKXrjrat  (Dial.  36.  p.  123  C.  ed. 
Otto) :  b  ybp  Xpurrbt  /3mriA*v*  teat  Up*  vs  /cm  6c6s  teal  tcvpws  teal  tfyytXot 
col  avBpmwos  Kal  apxurr partly  os  teal  XtOos  (ib.  34.  p.  112  D.)  These 
quotations  seem  to  imply  that  X/do*  was  a  name  for  the  Messiah 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  Justin  wishes  to  prove  that  Christ  fulfils 
that  title,  and  this  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  quotations  from 
Jewish  writings,  not  only  in  later  books  but  even  earlier.  In  Is. 
viii.  14,  Sanhedrin  38.  1  Filins  Davidis  non  venit  donee  dual 
domus  patrum  ex  Israele  deficiant ',  quae  sunt  Aechmalotarcha  Baby¬ 
lonian  et  princeps  terrae  Israeliticae  q.  d.  Et  erit  in  Sanctuarium 
it  in  lapidem  percussionis  et  petram  offensionis  duabus  domibus 
Israel .  Is.  xxviii.  16  is  paraphrased  by  the  Targum  Jonathan , 
Ecce  ego  constituam  in  Sion  regem ,  regem  fortem ,  potentem  et 
terribiUm ;  corroborate  eum  et  conjortabo  eum  dicit  Prcphela. 
lusti  autem  qui  crediderint  haec  cum  venerit  tribulatio  non  com - 
wiovebuntur ,  and  some  apparently  read  regem  Messias  regem 
potentem.  Ps.  cxviii.  2  a  is  paraphrased  by  the  same  Targum, 
Puerum  despexerunt  aedificatores ,  qui  fuit  inter  filios  Israel  et 
meruit  constitui  rex  et  dominator.  For  these  and  other  reff.  see 
Schoettgen,  iL  160,  606. 

A  comparison  of  Romans  and  1  Peter  shows  that  both  Apostles 
agree  in  quoting  the  same  passages  together,  and  both  have 
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a  number  of  common  variants  from  the  normal  text  of  the  LXX. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  St  Peter's  acquaintance  with  the 
Romans;  but  another  hypothesis  may  be  suggested,  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  facts  more  naturally.  We  know  that  to 
prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  early  Christians.  Is  it  not  possible  that  even  as  early 
as  this  there  may  have  been  collections  of  O.  T.  texts  used  for  con¬ 
troversial  purposes  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  as  were 
the  later  Testimonia  of  Cyprian,  where  one  of  the  chapters  is  headed: 
Quod  idem  et  lapis  dictus  sit  ( Test \  ii.  16)  ?  See  on  ix.  25,  26  supra. 

7L  L  There  is  no  break  in  the  argument  between  this  chapter 
and  w.  30-33  of  chap,  ix ;  but  before  expanding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  die  Apostle  pauses  for  a  moment,  impelled  by  his  own 
strong  feelings  and  the  deep  tragedy  of  his  countryman's  rejection, 
to  express  his  sorrow  and  affection. 

Mardon  admitted  into  hit  text  Ter.  a -4,  which  he  was  able  to  use  as 
a  proof  text  of  hit  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  Jews  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  *  higher  God.'  The  whole  or  almost  the  whole  passage  which  follows 
x.  5-xi  3a,  he  appears  to  hare  omitted,  Zahn,  p.  518.  Text  Adv .  Mart.  y.  13. 

dScX^oi.  The  position  increases  the  emphasis  of  a  word  always 
used  by  the  Apostle  when  he  wishes  to  be  specially  emphatic 
The  thought  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  intensifies  the  contrast 
with  the  Israelites  who  are  excluded. 

f Uv :  without  a  corresponding  Ac.  The  logical  antithesis  is  given 
in  ver.  3. 

cuSoKia :  ‘  good  will,'  ‘  good  pleasure,'  not  ‘desire,'  which  the  word 
never  means. 

The  word  «u8o*fa  means  ‘good  pleasure*  either  (1)  in  relation  to  oneself 
when  it  comes  to  mean  ‘contentment,’  Ecclus.  xxix.  J3  1*1  *ai  fuiydkf 

tvdoKiay  ix «  :  ib.  xxxr  (xxxii).  14  of  6p0pi(or ret  tvptjaown  < v&otciav :  a  Thesa. 
i.  1 1  teal  vKrjpway  vacrav  tvtioiclav  dyaOwavvrjt  teat  tpyov  w'urrtwt  iv  Sw&pLtt :  P$. 
Set.  xvi.  1  a  :  or  (2)  in  relation  to  others,  ‘good  will,’  ‘  benevolence,’  Ecclus. 
ix.  I  a  fti)  It  evbofclq,  dot&wv :  PhiL  i.  1 5  nvh  p\v  6tdL  <p$6vow  teal 

tpiv ,  nvit  81  teal  8<’  tvdoKiav  tot  Xptarov  KTjpvaoovaiv :  (3)  in  this  sense  it 
came  to  be  used  almost  technically  of  the  good  will  of  God  to  man,  Eph. 
i.  5  teard  ri)v  tv&otctav  rov  6t\tjp.aTos  avrov :  L  9  tcara  rijv  tvfiotdar  atrrov : 
Ps.  Sol .  viii.  39. 

The  above  interpretation  of  the  word  is  different  from  that  taken  by  Fritzsche 
( adloc.),  Lft.  (ad  rhil.  i.  15),  Grm.  Thayer,  Lex .  (s.  v.),  Philippi  and  Tholuck 
{ad  toe').  The  word  seems  never  to  be  used  unqualified  to  mean  4  desire  ’ ;  the 
instance  quoted  by  Lft.  does  not  support  it. 

^  :  non  orasset  Paulus  si  absolute  reprobati  essent.  Beng. 

CIS  cr«TTjpiaT  =  tva  cra>6d>at ;  cf.  ver.  4  tis  diKcuoavvrjv  and  L  5  fit 

vrraKorjv  wi(JT«i)s. 

The  additions  1}  before  vpbs  rbv  0€<Jt  and  iariv  before  #lr  aomjpla*  in 
the  TR.  are  grammatical  explanations.  The  reading  rov  'I aparjk  for  atrrSr 
may  have  been  merely  an  explanatory  gloss,  or  may  have  arisen  through  the 
verse  being  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  in  church  services. 
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a  number  of  common  variants  from  the  normal  text  of  the  LXX. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  St  Peter's  acquaintance  with  the 
Romans;  but  another  hypothesis  may  be  suggested,  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  facts  more  naturally.  We  know  that  to 
prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  early  Christians.  Is  it  not  possible  that  even  as  early 
as  this  there  may  have  been  collections  of  O.  T.  texts  used  for  con¬ 
troversial  purposes  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  as  were 
the  later  Testimonia  of  Cyprian,  where  one  of  the  chapters  is  headed: 
Quod  idem  et  lapis  dictus  si/  ( Test ’.  ii.  16)  ?  See  on  ix.  25,  26  supra. 

X  L  There  is  no  break  in  the  argument  between  this  chapter 
and  w.  30-33  of  chap,  ix ;  but  before  expanding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  the  Apostle  pauses  for  a  moment,  impelled  by  his  own 
strong  feelings  and  the  deep  tragedy  of  his  countryman's  rejection, 
to  express  his  sorrow  and  affection. 

Marcioo  admitted  into  hit  text  ver.  3-4,  which  he  was  able  to  use  at 
a  proof  text  of  hit  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  Jews  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  *  higher  God/  The  whole  or  almost  the  whole  passage  which  follows 
x.  5-xi.  3a,  he  appears  to  hare  omitted,  Zahn,  p.  518.  Text.  Adv.  Mart.  ▼.  13. 

dScX+oL  The  position  increases  the  emphasis  of  a  word  always 
used  by  the  Apostle  when  he  wishes  to  be  specially  emphatic 
The  thought  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  intensifies  the  contrast 
with  the  Israelites  who  are  excluded. 

lUv :  without  a  corresponding  8c.  The  logical  antithesis  is  given 
in  ver.  3. 

cftboiua :  ‘  good  will,'  ‘  good  pleasure,'  not  ‘desire,'  which  the  word 
never  means. 

The  word  tvZosia  means  1  good  pleasure  *  either  (1)  in  relation  to  oneself 
when  it  cornea  to  mean  *  contentment/  Ecclus.  xxix.  33  4*2  pitcpf  tea 2  ptyd Xf 
tidoKtav  ix *  •  ih.  xxxv  (xxxii).  14  of  6p0pt(orrtt  ttrptjoovci  tiSotdar :  a  Thesa. 
i.  1 X  teal  vkrjfKuo-Q  vaoar  tvfioKiar  dyaOwovrrjt  teal  ipym  viartms  ir  Zvrdpu :  Ps. 
Sol.  xvi.  1  a  :  or  (a )  in  relation  to  others,  *  good  will,*  *  benevolence/  Ecclus. 
ix.  la  pi)  «65ojn7<rp*  I*  c dot&Siv:  Phil.  i.  15  r<Wt  p lr  &d  <p$6ror  ml 
ipiv,  nr  it  82  teal  5/  fvSoxtaw  r or  Xpt  error  tcrjpdooovotr :  (3)  in  this  sense  it 
came  to  be  used  almost  technically  of  the  good  will  of  God  to  man,  Eph. 
i.  5  teard  rijv  Motciar  rod  Otkrjparot  airrod :  L  9  tard  ri )r  cv&otuar  afrrod : 
Ps.  Sol.  viii.  39. 

The  above  interpretation  of  the  word  is  different  from  that  taken  by  Fritzsche 
( adloc.\  Lft.  (ad  Phil.  i.  15),  Grm.  Thayer,  Lex.  (s.  v.),  Philippi  and  Tholnck 
(ad  loe').  The  word  seems  never  to  be  used  unqualified  to  mean  *  desire ' ;  the 
instance  quoted  by  Lft.  does  not  support  it. 

^  bfijois :  non  or  asset  Paulus  si  absolute  reprobati  essent.  Beng. 
CIS  ownjpia ¥  =  Ira  <ra>da><ri ;  cf.  ver.  4  els  dueaioavvrjr  and  L  5  tit 
vnoKorfr  trier  revs. 

The  additions  4  before  vpbt  rbv  9f 6r  and  itrrir  before  tit  aomjpiar  in 
the  TR.  are  grammatical  explanations.  The  reading  rod  *Iapaj?A  for  airrSo 
may  have  been  merely  an  explanatory  gloss,  or  may  have  arisen  through  the 
verse  being  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  in  church  services. 
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2.  |&apTvp&  ydp.  This  gives  the  reason  for  St.  Paul's  grief. 
He  had  been  a  Jew  w*puraor*p*t  (rjkvrrris  (m&px (Gal.  i.  14;  cf. 
Acts  xxii.  3)  and  hence  he  knew  only  too  well  the  extent  both  of 
their  zeal  and  of  their  ignorance. 

IqXor  ecov.  Obj.  genitive :  ‘  zeal  for  God '  (not  as  in  a  Cor. 
xl  a).  An  O.  T.  expression  :  Judith,  ix.  4  c^Awo-av  r6p  tfjkop  aov: 
Ps.  lxviii  [lxix];  cxviii  [cxix].  139  6  {fj\os  tov  oUov  aov :  1  Macc. 
ii.  58  fJjAot  ropov.  Jowett  quotes  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Catum ,  §  16  (Mang. 
ii.  56a)  *  Ready  to  endure  death  like  immortality  rather  than  suffer 
the  neglect  of  the  least  of  their  national  customs.'  St.  Paul  selects 
the  very  word  which  the  Jew  himself  would  have  chosen  to  express 
just  that  zeal  on  which  more  than  anything  else  he  would  have 
prided  himself. 

Ro r  JmyrtMnr.  The  Jews  were  destitute,  not  of  yv&ois,  but  of 
the  higher  disciplined  knowledge,  of  the  true  moral  discernment 
by  which  they  might  learn  the  right  way.  Myimait  (see  Lft  on 
Col.  L  9,  to  whose  note  there  is  nothing  to  add)  means  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  hence  it  is  used  especially  and 
almost  technically  for  knowledge  of  God,  as  being  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  form :  see  on  i.  28  and  cf.  iii.  20. 

8.  dyrooui'Ttf  y dp.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  for  ov  «rr 
driyMMrtr,  and  the  antithesis  to  7  pip  « vdoKia.  dyvoovmts  means  *  not 
knowing/  1  being  ignorant  of/  not  ‘  misunderstanding/  St.  Paul 
here  states  simply  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  ;  he  does  not  yet  consider  how  far  this  ignorance  is  culpable : 
that  point  he  makes  evident  later  ( w.  1 4  sq.). 

vty  too  0cou  fttKaioaunr)!'  .  .  .  ISiay.  St.  Paul  contrasts  two 
methods  of  righteousness.  On  the  one  side  there  was  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  came  from  God,  and  was  to  be  sought  in  the  manner 
He  had  prescribed,  on  the  other  was  a  righteousness  which  they 
hoped  to  win  by  their  own  methods,  and  by  their  own  merit. 
Their  zeal  had  been  blind  and  misdirected.  In  their  eagerness  to 
pursue  after  the  latter,  they  had  remained  ignorant  of  and  had  not 
submitted  to  the  method  (as  will  be  shown,  a  much  easier  one) 
which  God  Himself  had  revealed. 

Arcrdyiiacw.  Middle,  ‘  submit  themselves/  cf.  Jas.  iv.  7  ;  1  Pet 
ii.  *35  v.  5  ;  Winer,  §  xxxix,  2.  p.  327  E.T. 

The  second  lucaioofanpr  after  IMav  of  the  TR.  is  supported  by  K  only 
among  good  authorities,  and  by  Tisch.  only  among  recent  editors;  it  U 
omitted  by  A  B  D  E  P,  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.,  and  many  Fathers. 

4.  tAos  y&p  t'df&ou  r.t.X.  St.  Paul  has  in  the  preceding  verse 
been  contrasting  two  methods  of  obtaining  di Kaioovwi;  one,  that 
ordained  by  God,  as  ix.  32  shows,  a  method  U  m<rr<a>s ;  the  other 
that  pursued  by  the  Jews,  a  method  dtd  v6pov.  The  latter  has  ceased 
to  be  possible,  as  St  Paul  now  proves  by  showing  that,  by  the  coming 
of  Christ  Law  as  a  means  of  obtaining  righteousness  had  been 
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brought  to  an  end.  The  y dp  therefore  introduces  the  reason,  not 
for  the  actual  statement  of  ver.  3,  that  the  Jews  had  not  submitted 
to  the  Divine  method,  but  for  what  was  implied — that  they  were 
wrong  in  so  doing. 

tAos  :  *  end/  1  termination.9  Law  as  a  method  or  principle  of 
righteousness  had  been  done  away  with  in  Christ.  ( Christ  is  the 
end  of  law  as  death  is  the  end  of  life.9  Gif.  Cf.  Dem.  C.  EubuUdm , 

1306,  25  cairo*  « raalw  ctrrur  dvtipwwois  rcXor  row  0 iov  Bavaros  (quoted 

by  Fri  and  by  many  writers  after  him). 

The  theological  idea  of  this  verse  is  much  expanded  in  later 
Epistles,  and  is  connected  definitely  with  the  death  of  Christ :  Eph. 
ii.  15  ‘He  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances9;  CoL  ii.  14  ‘Having 
blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us :  and  He  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  it  to  the  cross.9  This  last  passage  is  paraphrased  by  Lft. : 
‘  Then  and  there  [Christ]  cancelled  the  bond  which  stood  valid 
against  us  (for  it  bore  our  own  signature),  the  bond  which  engaged 
us  to  fulfil  all  the  law  of  ordinances,  which  was  our  stem  pitiless 
tyrant  Ay,  this  very  bond  hath  Christ  put  out  of  sight  for  ever, 
nailing  it  to  His  cross,  and  rending  it  with  His  body,  and  killing 
it  in  His  death.9  And  as  he  points  out,  a  wider  reference  must 
be  given  to  the  expression;  it  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Jews. 
The  ordinances,  although  primarily  referring  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
1  will  include  all  forms  of  positive  decrees  in  which  moral  or  social 
principles  are  embodied  or  religious  dudes  defined ;  and  the  44  bond 99 
is  the  moral  assent  of  the  conscience  which  (as  it  were)  signs  and 
seals  the  obligation.9 

‘  Although  the  moral  law  is  eternal,  yet  under  the  Gospel  it  loses 
its  form  of  external  law,  and  becomes  an  internal  principle  of  life.9 
Lid. 

rfpou :  4  Law 9  as  a  principle  (so  Weiss,  Oltramare,  Gif.),  not 
the  Law,  the  Mosaic  Law  (so  the  mass  of  commentators).  It  is 
not  possible  indeed  to  lay  stress  on  the  absence  of  the  article  here, 
because  the  article  being  dropped  before  rcXo*  it  is  naturally  also 
dropped  before  v6pov  (see  on  ii  13),  and  although  St  Paul  might 
have  written  t6  yhp  rcXo*  rov  v6pov,  yet  this  would  not  exactly  have 
suited  his  purpose,  for  r*Xor  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  thrown 
forward  for  emphasis.  But  that  the  application  of  the  term  must 
be  general  is  shown  by  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument  (see  below), 
by  the  words  navr\  r$  wkttcvovti  proving  that  the  passage  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently  not  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
by  the  correct  reading  in  ver.  5  rrjy  «  p6hov  (see  critical  note). 

The  interpretation  of  this  verse  has  been  much  confused  owing 
to  incorrect  translations  of  rcXot  (fulfilment,  aim),  the  confusion  of 
v6pot  and  6  vdpos,  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  drift  of  the  passage. 
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That  the  version  given  above  is  correct  is  shown  (i)  by  the  mean* 
frig  of  nXof,  It  is  quite  true  that  Christ  is  the  rt\tlu<rts  of  the 
Law,  that  in  Him  what  was  typical  has  its  fulfilment;  but  rAos 
never  means  TtXtUuns  {as  it  is  taken  here  by  Orig.  Erasmus,  &c.). 
Again,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Law  is  the  frcu&iyuyor  I  hat  brings 
men  to  Christ,  and  that  Christ  can  be  described  as  the  object  or 
goal  of  the  Law  (as  the  passage  is  taken  by  Chrys,,  other  fathers, 
and  Va*  amongst  English  commentators) :  but  rA©e  is  only  used 
once  in  this  sense  in  St.  Faults  Epistles  ( i  Tim.  i  5),  would 

become  the  predicate,  t A«  would  then  require  the  article,  and 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Jewish  Law.  The  normal 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  correct  one  here,  is  that  of  1  termina¬ 
tion  '  (so  Aug.  De  W,  Mey.  FrL  Weiss,  OJtramare);  (a)  by  the 
meaning  of  vnpai  (see  above).  This  is  interpreted  incorrectly  of  the 
Jewish  Law  only  by  almost  all  commentators  (Orig.  Chrys.  ami 
all  the  Fathers,  Erasmus*  Calv.  De  W,  Mey.  Va,);  (3)  by  the 
context  This  verse  is  introduced  to  explain  ver.  3,  which  asserts 
that  of  two  methods  of  obtaining  righteousness  one  is  right,  the 
other  wrong.  St  Paul  her*  confirms  Lhis  by  showing  that  the  one 
has  come  to  an  end  so  as  to  introduce  the  other.  It  is  his  object 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two  methods  of  righteousness 
and  not  their  resemblance. 

But  the  misinterpretation  is  not  confined  to  this  verse,  it  colours 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage.  It  is  not  St.  Paul’s  aim  to 
show  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have  realized  their  mistake  because 
the  0.  T.  dispensation  pointed  to  Christ,  but  to  contrast  the  two 
methods.  It  is  only  later  (w,  14  f.)  that  he  shows  that  the  Jew* 
bad  had  full  opportunities  and  warnings. 

ctf  SiKOtoavvTfp  trorri  tw  Trurrcuom  :  *  so  that  Itimooilifij  may  come 
to  everyone  that  believes/  *  so  that  everyone  by  believing  may 
obtain  Imiwwii1 

Omni  eridtnti,  fmrtatur  td  endinti  **  5  iq  ,  t&  »mni  ▼.  11  sq, 

0mm  tx  tndaeij  e i  g£ntu>m,  Bcng* 

£-10*  St*  Paul  proceeds  to  describe  the  two  modes  of  obtaining 
fatmtxrvvri  in  language  drawn  from  the  O.  T,,  which  had  become 
proverbial. 

)%  yip  y k.tX.  Taken  from  Lev,  xviii*  5,  which  is 
quoted  also  in  Gal,  iii  12,  The  original  (ti  noi^at  StSpm mm  (tjirtrat 
1*  avrw)  is  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  grammar  of  this  passage, 
rty*  d«o4ocrvFijv  r^v  «  vv^nv  being  made  the  object  of  nostras*  St*  Paul 
quotes  the  words  to  mean  that  the  condition  of  obtaining  life  by 
taw  is  that  of  fulfilment,  a  condition  which  in  contrast  to  the  other 
method  described  immediately  afterwards  is  hard,  if  not  im¬ 
possible*  On  this  difficulty  of  obeying  the  law  he  has  laid  stress 
again  and  again  in  the  first  pan  of  the  Epistle,  and  it  it  thi* 
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that  he  means  by  tAk  v6fio*  rmp  brmk&v  in  Eph.  iL  ig  (quoted 
above). 

l^jocrai :  shall  obtain  life  in  its  deepest  sense  both  here  and 
hereafter  (see  pp.  180,  196). 

There  are  a  number  of  small  variations  in  the  text  of  this  verse.  (1)  8n 
Is  placed  before  ri )v  hucaiovinnp  by  H*  A  D*,  Vnlg.  Boh.,  Orig.-lat-  after  vipw 
by  B  D°  E  F  G  K  LP  Ac.,  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.  Ac.  (a)  4*  wi$&m  is  read 
by  K  B,  4*  rev  *6  pm  by  the  mass  of  later  authorities.  (3)  6  wodfoas  is 
read  without  any  addition  by  K*  AD  E,  Vnlg.,  Orig.-lat.,  airr&  is  added  by 
B  F  G  K  L  P  & c.,  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt  Ac.,  earn  by  d  **e  +.  (4)  dvOpanrot  is 
om.  by  F  G,  Chrys.  (5)  4k  avrg  is  read  by  K  A  B  minusc.  pauc.,  Vnlg.  Boh. 
Orig.-lat., 4k  afarots  DEFGKLP  Ac.  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt  Ac. 

The  original  text  was  6r«  t»)k  &tccuo<rvvr]v  r^r  4*  v6pov  6  vot-fpras  drOpanrot 
(rjafreu  4k  avrfi .  The  alteration  of  avrd  .  .  .  avroit  came  from  a  desire  to 
make  the  passage  correspond  with  the  LXX,  or  Gal.  iiL  is  (hence  the 
omission  of  AvOpanros),  and  this  necessitated  a  change  in  the  position  of  5n. 
rov  v6fwv  arose  from  an  early  misinterpretation.  The  mixed  text  of  B  y ptyct 
Huceuoawfpr  rip  4*  v6pov  6rt  6  roirjcras  atrrd  dvQparvot  tfjmrm  4k  avrp  and 
of  D  ypA<p*t  6n  t^k  Auctuoirvw rp  rip  4*  rov  vopov  6  vovfjaas  dvOponrot  (fyurrm 
4k  avrocs  are  curious,  bat  help  to  support  K  A  Vnlg.  Boh. 

6-8.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these  verses  is  based  upon  the 
LXX  of  Deut  xxx.  11-14.  Moses  is  enumerating  the  blessings  of 
Israel  if  they  keep  his  law :  1  if  thou  shalt  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  His  commandments  and  His  statutes  which 
are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law ;  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul 9 ;  he  then  goes  on 
(the  RV.  translation  is  here  modified  to  suit  the  LXX) :  ‘ 11  [For  this 
commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too  hard 
for  thee,  nor  is  it  far  from  thee.  11  Not  in  heaven  above]  saying , 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven  [and  receive  it  for  us,  and  having 
heard  of  it  we  shall  do  it?  18 Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea],  saying , 
Who  will  go  over  to  the  further  side  of  the  sea  for  us,  [and  receive  it 
for  us,  and  make  it  heard  by  us,  and  we  shall  do  it  ?]  14  But  the 

word  is  very  nigh  thee ,  in  thy  mouth ,  and  in  thy  heart,  [and  in  thy 
hands,  that  thou  mayest  do  it]/  The  Apostle  selects  certain  words 
out  of  this  passage  and  uses  them  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  righteousness  by  faith  as  he  conceives  it 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  very  numerous  variations  between  the 
quotation  and  the  LXX.  In  the  first  place  only  a  few  phrases  are 
selected  :  the  portions  not  quoted  are  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  translation 
given  above.  Then  in  those  sentences  that  are  quoted  there  are  very  con¬ 
siderable  changes :  (1)  for  the  \iya>v  of  the  LXX,  which  is  an  ungrammatical 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  without  construction,  is  substituted  j4 
flrrgs  iv  rj  Kap&iq  aov  from  Deut.  viii.  17,  ix.  4  :  (a)  for  rts  Aiawtpdou  ijpir  c Is 
rb  vtpay  ttjs  OaXdaarft  is  substituted  rts  Kara&fjaiT-  4  cfs  tt)k  d&vocov  in  order 
to  make  the  passage  better  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  quoted :  (3)  in 

f  The  Bohairic  Version  is  quoted  incorrectly  in  support  of  this  reading. 
The  earn  read  there  does  not  imply  a  variant,  but  was  demanded  by  the  idiom 
of  the  language. 
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ver.  8  the  words  . . .  b  raik  aov  arc  omitted  (this  agrees  with 

the  Hebrew),  as  also  Tp  avr6. 

6.  $4  4k  wurrcws  Sucaioaumr)  outu  X4yci.  It  is  noticeable  that 

St  Paul  does  not  introduce  these  words  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(as  ver.  n),  nor  on  the  authority  of  Moses  (as  ver.  5),  but  merely 
as  a  declaration  of  righteousness  in  its  own  nature.  On  the 
personification  compare  that  of  Wisdom  in  Prov.  i.  20;  Lk.  xi.  49 ; 
of  wapdKkfjtris  Heb.  xii.  5. 

ns  draP^ontu  <1$  Tor  odpav6v ;  In  the  original  passage  these 
words  mean :  The  law  which  I  command  you  is  not  far  off,  it  is 
not  in  heaven,  so  that  you  will  have  to  ask,  Who  will  go  up  to  bring 
it  down  for  us  ?  it  is  very  near  and  not  hard  to  attain.  St.  Paul 
uses  the  same  words  to  express  exactly  the  same  idea,  but  with 
a  completely  different  application.  (  The  Gospel  as  opposed  to 
the  Law  is  not  difficult  or  hard  to  attain  to/ 

tout*  lorn,  XpKrrdr  KaTayayciv :  *  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  Christ 
down/  Just  as  Moses  had  said  that  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 
to  go  up  into  heaven  to  bring  down  the  law,  so  it  is  true — far  more 
true  indeed — to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  heaven  to 
bring  down  the  object  of  faith  and  source  of  righteousness— Christ 
Christ  has  become  man  and  dwelt  among  us.  Faith  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  since  Christ  has  come. 

The  interpretations  suggested  of  this  and  the  following  verses 
have  been  very  numerous,  tovt  lariv  occurs  three  times  in  this 
passage,  and  we  must  give  it  the  same  force  in  each  place. 
In  the  third  instance  (ver.  8)  it  is  used  to  give  a  meaning  or 
explanation  to  the  word  to  fopa,  which  occurs  in  the  quotation ;  it 
introduces  in  fact  what  would  be  technically  known  as  a  ‘  Midrash  * 
on  the  text  quoted  (so  Mey.  Lid.  Lips,  and  apparently  Va.  Gif.). 
That  is  the  meaning  with  which  the  phrase  has  been  used  in 
ix.  8,  and  is  also  the  meaning  which  it  must  have  here.  The 
infinitive  cannot  be  dependent  on  toOt*  4<tt*  (for  in  all  the  passages 
where  the  phrase  is  used  the  words  that  follow  it  are  in  the  same 
construction  as  the  words  that  precede),  but  is  dependent  on 
dm/fyrrra*  which  it  explains :  so  Xen.  Mem.  I.  v.  2  (Goodwin,  Greek 
Moodt  and  Tenses ,  §  97)  d  $ov\olp.*6a  rip  irrirptyai  fj  iraidat  rraidfvaat, 
♦  &<uiwai.  In  this  and  similar  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 

emphasize  strongly  the  idea  of  purpose  as  do  Fri.  ( nempe  ut  Christum 
in  orbem  terrarum  deducat)  and  Lips.  ( ndmlich  um  Christum  herahzu - 
holm),  the  infinitive  is  rather  epexegetical  (so  apparently  Va.  Gif.). 
The  LXX  here  reads  ris  dya$fi<r*Tcu  . .  .  teal  X^rrm  ;  the  construction 
is  changed  because  tovt  larir  teal  *ord£fc  would  hardly  have  been 
dear. 

Of  other  interpretations,  some  do  not  suit  the  grammar.  *  That 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  say  Who  will  bring  Christ  down  ? 1 
would  require  rU  « ard£ct  t6v  Xpioviv.  Weiss  translates  1  that  would 
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be  the  same  thing  as  to  bring  Christ  down/  apparently  making 
the  infinitive  dependent  on  rovr  tartp.  Other  translations  or  para¬ 
phrases  do  not  suit  the  context :  *  Do  not  attempt  great  things, 
only  believe  ’ :  or,  1  Do  not  waver  and  ask,  Is  Christ  really  come? 
only  believe/  The  object  of  the  passage  is  not  to  exhort  to  faith 
or  to  show  the  necessity  of  faith — that  has  been  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Epistle ;  but  to  prove  that  the  method  of  faith  was  one 
which,  for  several  reasons,  should  not  have  been  ignored  and  left 
on  one  side  by  the  Jews. 

7.  *i,  Tis  KaTc&p^acTai  .  .  .  drayaycir :  *  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
search  the  depth,  since  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead/  St  Paul 
substitutes  rig  <taraj9^<rcrai  •  Is  r^v  Sftvaaop  for  the  more  ordinary  to 
dtanipdati  fj^lp  tig  t6  wipap  rrjg  Bakdcrtnjs,  both  because  it  makes  a 
more  suitable  contrast  to  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  because 
it  harmonizes  better  with  the  figurative  meaning  he  wishes  to  draw 
from  it,  Spvaaog  in  the  O.  T.  meant  originally  the  1  deep  sea,'  *  the 
great  deep  ’  or  *  the  depths  of  the  sea/  Ps.  cvi  (cvii).  26  dvapai- 

v  ova  tv  «W  t&v  ovpavoiv,  vat  Karafialvovaiv  tag  ruv  u&vaaup,  and  the  deep 
places  of  the  earth,  Ps.  lxx  (lxxi).  20  *a\  «  dfivaan p  rrjg  yrp 
irakiv  dvrjyaytg  pt ,  and  so  had  come  to  mean  Tartarus  or  the  Lower 
World;  t6p  &e  rdprapov  rrjg  dftiaaov  Job.  xli.  23,  where  the  reference 
to  rdprapog  is  due  to  the  LXX ;  cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  1632  (1605)  raprdpav 
Spvaaa  % daf&ara *  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  so  used  of  die  abode 
of  demons  (Luke  viii.  31)  and  the  place  of  torment  (Rev.  ix.  1). 
This  double  association  of  the  word  made  it  suitable  for  St  Paul's 
purpose;  it  kept  up  the  antithesis  of  the  original,  and  it  also 
enabled  him  to  apply  the  passage  figuratively  to  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  after  His  human  soul  had  gone  down  into  Hades. 

On  the  descensus  ad  inferos ,  which  is  here  referred  to  in  indefinite 
and  untechnical  language,  cf.  Acts  ii.  27  ;  1  Peter  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6;  and 
Lft.  on  Ign.  Magn .  ix  ;  see  also  Swete,  Apost.-creed ,  p.  57  ff. 

8.  rd  ttjs  moTcws.  *  The  message,  the  subject  of  which  is 
faith  ' ;  marts  does  not  mean  *  the  faith/  i.  e.  1  the  Gospel  message  ’ 
(Oltramare),  but,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  faith  as  the  principle 
of  righteousness.  Nor  does  the  phrase  mean  the  Gospel  message 
which  appeals  to  faith  in  man  (Lid.),  but  the  Gospel  which  preaches 
faith,  cf.  X.  17*  On  prjpa  cf.  I  Peter  i.  25  r6  di  prjpa  K vplov  ptvtt 
tig  rdv  alcova.  tovto  di  tan  t6  prjpa  to  tvayytXtaOip  tig  vpas . 

S  Ktjpuaaopty.  This  gives  the  reason  why  the  new  way  of 
righteousness  is  easy  to  attain,  being  as  it  is  brought  home  to  every 
one,  and  suggests  a  thought  which  is  worked  out  more  fully  in 
ver.  14  f. 

In  what  sense  does  St.  Paul  use  the  O.  T.  in  w.  6-8  ?  The 
difficulty  is  this.  In  the  O.  T.  the  words  are  used  by  Moses  of 
the  Law :  how  can  St.  Paul  use  them  of  the  Gospel  as  against  th* 
Law? 
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The  following  considerations  will  suggest  the  answer  to  be  given  : 
(l)  The  context  of  the  passage  shows  that  there  is  no  stress 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  is  being  quoted.  The  object  of  the 
argument  is  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  3wratocru>^  /*  wUmmtf 
not  to  show  how  it  can  be  proved  from  the  O,  T, 

(3)  The  Apostle  carefully  and  pointedly  avoids  appealing  to 
Scripture,  altering  his  mode  of  citation  from  that  employed  in  the 
previous  verse,  Mosen  non  ciiai,  qma  semum  Mom  non  sequitur, 
sed  tantum  ab  ilto  verba  mutuaiur,  Vatablus,  ap>  Crit ,  Sacr.  ad  toe. 

(3)  The  quotation  is  singularly  inexact  An  ordinary  reader 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  O.  T.  would  feel  that  the  language 
had  a  familiar  ring,  but  could  not  count  it  as  a  quotation. 

{4)  The  words  had  certainly  become  proverbial,  and  many 
instances  of  them  so  used  have  been  quoted,  Philo,  Quod  omn * 
prob,  lib*  $  10  (quoted  by  Gifford),  ‘And  yet  what  need  is  there 
either  of  long  journeys  over  the  land,  or  of  long  voyages  for  the 
sake  of  investigating  and  seeking  out  virtue,  the  roots  of  which  the 
Creator  has  laid  not  at  any  great  distance,  but  so  near,  as  the  wise 
law-giver  of  the  Jews  says,  *  They  are  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  and  in  thy  hands/'  intimating  by  these  figurative  expressions 
the  words  and  actions  and  designs  of  men  ?  *  Bava  Mezia ,  f*  94.  t 
(quoted  by  Wetstein)  Si  quis  dixtrii  mu  fieri,  Si  adscenderis  in 
firmammtum,  aut  descender  is  in  abyssum  ,  eris  miki  dtspansaia,  haec 
conditio  frustranea  est ;  4  Ezra  iv.  8  duebas  mihi  fortassis  :  In  abys - 
turn  non  descend*,  tuque  in  infer  num  ad  hue,  neque  in  coelis  unquam 
ascend*  ;  Baruch  lit*  39,  30  rtf  thshirj  tit  r br  DLparuv  Ifni  i\adw  a£n 
«u  tfv  otrijif  «  riiv  l  t tt  rtipar  ri}f  0aAdir<njf  *oj 

tvprr  nvnjw  (of  Wisdom) ;  Jubilees  xxiv,  3a  *  For  even  if  he  had 
ascended  to  heaven,  they  would  bring  him  down  from  there  ,  -  * 
and  even  if  he  descends  into  Shedl,  there  too  shall  his  judgement 
be  great ' ;  cp,  also  Amos  ix,  2. 

(§)  Sl  Paul  certainly  elsewhere  uses  the  words  of  Scripture  in 
order  to  express  his  meaning  in  familiar  language,  cf  ver,  18  ;  xi.  u 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  here  the  Apostle  does 
not  intend  to  base  any  argument  on  the  quotation  from  the  O*  T., 
but  only  selects  the  language  as  being  familiar,  suitable,  and  pro¬ 
verbial,  in  order  to  express  what  he  wishes  to  say. 

It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  consider  that  St,  Paul  is  interpret¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  Christ  by  Rabbinical  methods  (w  ith  Mey.  Lid, 
and  others),  nor  to  see  in  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  a  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel  (Fri.)  or  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  primary  meaning.  But  when  we  have  once  realized  that  no 
argument  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  O.  T.*  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  use  of  its  language  is  without  motive.  Not  only  has  it  a 
greal  rhetorical  value,  as  Chrysostom  sees  with  an  orator's  instinct  1 
*  he  uses  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  O.  T.,  being  always  at 
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pains  to  keep  quite  dear  of  the  charges  of  love  of  novelties  and  of 
opposition  to  it’;  but  also  there  is  to  St  Paul  a  correspondence 
between  the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. :  the  true  creed  is  simple  whether 
Law  on  its  spiritual  side  or  Gospel  (cf.  Aug.  J)e  Nature  et  Gratia, 
§»3). 

0.  &n  Ifo  6ffcoXoy^<rQs  r.t.X.  This  verse  corresponds  to  and 
applies  the  preceding  verse.  The  subject  of  the  prpta  which  is 
preached  by  the  Apostles  is  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  truth 
of  His  Resurrection.  Kvptog  refers  to  ver.  6 ,  the  Resurrection 
(Sri  6  0e6f  aM v  rfyttp**  4k  r*Kpup)  to  ver.  7.  The  power  of  Christ 
lies  in  these  two  facts,  namely  His  Incarnation  and  His  Resur¬ 
rection,  His  Divine  nature  and  His  triumph  over  death.  What 
is  demanded  of  a  Christian  is  the  outward  confession  and  the 
inward  belief  in  Him,  and  these  sum  up  the  conditions  necessary 
for  salvation. 

The  ordinary  reading  in  this  Terse  is  Idr  Spakoyfapt  b  arSparl  #ov 
Kvptov  Itjaovw,  for  which  WH.  substitute  t6  firjpa  b  t%  <rr6pari  trow  Sri 
Kvptot  *lr)Oovt.  r6  fitjpa  has  the  authority  of  B  71,  Clem.-Alex.  and  perhaps 
Cyril,  Sri  K.  X  of  B,  Boh.,  Clem.- Alex,  and  Cyril  a/3.  The  agreement  in 
the  one  case  of  B  and  Boh.,  in  the  other  of  B  and  Clem.-Alex.  against  nearly 
all  the  other  authorities  is  noticeable. 

10.  xap&qi  y dp  wumucTcu  k.t.X.  St  Paul  explains  and  brings 
out  more  fully  the  application  of  the  words  he  has  last  quoted.  The 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life  has  two  sides :  internally  it  is  the 
change  of  heart  which  faith  implies ;  this  leads  to  righteousness, 
the  position  of  acceptance  before  God:  externally  it  implies  the 
1  confession  of  Christ  crucified '  which  is  made  in  baptism,  and  this 
puts  a  man  into  the  path  by  which  in  the  end  he  attains  salvation ; 
he  becomes  <rca(6ptvos. 

11.  \£y«i  y&p  ^  ypa<M  k.t.X.  Quoted  from  Is.  xxviiL  16  (see 
above,  ix.  33)  with  the  addition  of  nas  to  bring  out  the  point  on 
which  emphasis  is  to  be  laid.  St.  Paul  introduces  a  proof  from 
Scripture  of  the  statement  made  in  the  previous  verse  that  faith  is 
the  condition  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  the 
occasion  of  introducing  the  second  point  in  the  argument,  namely, 
the  universal  character  of  this  new  method  of  obtaining  righteous¬ 
ness. 

In  ver.  4  he  has  explained  that  the  old  system  of  Sue auxrvmj  « 
v6pov  has  been  done  away  with  in  Christ  to  make  way  for  a  new 
one  which  has  two  characteristics :  (1)  that  it  is  4k  nterrtm:  this  has 
been  treated  in  w.  5-10;  (2)  that  it  is  universal:  this  he  now 
proceeds  to  develope. 

12.  ou  ydp  ion  SiootoXt)  ’louScuou  t«  kc&1  "EXXtjkos.  St.  Paul 
first  explains  the  meaning  of  this  statement,  namely,  the  universal 
character  of  the  Gospel,  by  making  it  clear  that  it  is  the  sole 
method  for  Jews  as  well  as  for  Gentiles.  This  was  both  a  warning 
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and  a  consolation  for  the  Jews.  A  warning  if  they  thought  that, 
in  spite  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  might  seek  salvation 
in  their  own  way ;  a  consolation  it  once  they  realized  the  burden 
of  the  law  and  that  they  might  be  freed  from  it  The  Jews  have 
in  this  relation  no  special  privileges  (cf.  i.  16;  ii.  9,  10  ;  iii.  9; 
1  Cor.  L  24 ;  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11);  they  must  obtain 
toDuuHTvrfi  by  the  same  methods  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Gentiles.  This  St.  Paul  has  already  proved  on  the  ground  that 
they  equally  with  the  Gentiles  have  sinned  (iii.  23).  He  now 
deduces  it  from  the  nature  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

*  Y&p  out&s  Kdpiof  w &rmv,  cf.  i  Cor.  xii.  5.  This  gives  the 
reason  for  the  similarity  of  method  for  all  alike :  ‘it  is  the  same 
Lord  who  redeemed  all  mankind  alike,  and  conferred  upon  all  alike 
such  wealth  of  spiritual  blessings/  It  is  better  to  take  Kvpios  iravrvv 
as  predicate  for  it  contains  the  point  of  the  sentence,  ‘  The  same 
Lord  is  Lord  of  all '  (so  the  RV.). 

Ktfpu*  must  clearly  refer  to  Christ,  cf.  w.  9,  11.  He  is  called 
Kvptof  warrmw  Acts  x.  36,  and  cf.  ix.  5,  and  Phil.  ii.  10,  1 1. 

wXovTwr:  ‘abounding  in  spiritual  wealth/  cf.  esp.  Eph.  iii.  8 

rolf  tOvraut  *vayy*\iaaa$cu  t6  ave(i)^viaorov  nXovros  rov  Xpurrov. 

rods  IwiKaXotffL&ouf  abrbv.  cirucaAcur&u  rov  Kvpiov,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  rnuctxkclaOai  t6  Svopa  rov  K vptov,  is  the  habitual  LXX  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  common  Hebrew  formula.  From  the  habit  of  beginning 
addresses  to  a  deity  by  mentioning  his  name,  it  became  a  tech¬ 
nical  expression  for  the  suppliant  to  a  god,  and  a  designation 
of  his  worshippers.  Hence  the  Israelites  were  ol  arucaXovpfvot  rov 
KvfMor  or  r6  Zvopa  K vptov.  They  were  in  fact  specially  distinguished 
as  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  It  becomes  therefore  very  signifi¬ 
cant  when  we  find  just  this  expression  used  of  the  Christians  as 
the  worshippers  of  Christ,  6  Kvptos,  in  order  to  designate  them  as 
apart  from  all  Others,  cf.  I  Cor.  i.  2  <rvv  naai  rots  irrucaXovpMVOis  r6 
tvopa  rov  Kvplov  fjpco v  'iqaov  xpurrov.  There  is  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  A.  Seeberg,  Die  Anbetung  des  Herrn  bet  Paulus ,  Riga, 
1891,  see  especially  pp.  38,  43-46. 

18.  was  yip  (s  iinicaX^(rv)Tai.  St.  Paul  sums  up  and  clenches 
his  argument  by  the  quotation  of  a  well-known  passage  of  Scripture, 
Joel  ii.  32  (the  quotation  agrees  with  both  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew 
texts).  The  original  passage  refers  to  the  prophetic  conception  of 
the  ‘  day  of  the  Lord/  ‘  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  come/  At  that  time  ‘  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ’  shall  be  saved.  This  salvation  ( a^0q<rtrai ,  cf.  ver.  9  <T<oQii<rji, 
10  amrfiplav),  the  Jewish  expectation  of  safety  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  when  the  end  comes,  is  used  of  that  Christian  salvation 
which  is  the  spiritual  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy. 

Kvpioii.  The  term  K vptos  is  applied  to  Christ  by  St  Paul  in 
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quotations  from  the  O.  T.  in  2  Thess.  i.  9;  1  Cor.  ii.  16;  x.  21, 
26  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  and  probably  in  other  passages. 

This  quotation,  besides  concluding  the  argument  of  w.  1-13, 
suggests  the  thought  which  is  the  transition  to  the  next  point  dis¬ 
cussed — the  opportunities  offered  to  all  of  hearing  this  message. 


ISRAEL'S  UNBELIEF  NOT  EXCUSED  BY  WANT  07 
OPPORTUNITY. 

X.  14-21.  This  unbelief  on  the  part  of  Israel  was  not 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge .  Fully  accredited  messengers — 
such  a  body  as  is  necessary  for  preaching  and  for  faith — 
have  announced  the  Gospel .  There  is  no  land  but  has  heard 
the  voices  of  the  Evangelical  preachers  (w.  14-18).  Nor 
was  it  owing  to  want  of  understanding.  Their  own  Prophets 
warned  them  that  it  was  through  disobedience  that  they 
would  reject  God's  message  (w.  19-31). 

14  All  then  that  is  required  for  salvation  is  sincerely  and  genuinely 
to  call  on  the  Lord.  But  there  are  conditions  preliminary  to  this 
which  are  necessary ;  perhaps  it  may  be  u*ged,  that  these  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  Let  us  consider  what  these  conditions  are.  If  a  man 
is  to  call  on  Jesus  he  must  have  faith  in  Him  ;  to  obtain  faith  it  is 
necessary  that  he  must  hear  the  call;  that  again  implies  that 
heralds  must  have  been  sent  forth  to  proclaim  this  call.  MAnd 
heralds  imply  a  commission.  Have  these  conditions  been  fulfilled  ? 
Yes.  Duly  authorized  messengers  have  preached  the  Gospel  The 
fact  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (lil  7)  de¬ 
scribing  the  welcome  approach  of  the  messengers  who  bring  news 
of  the  return  from  captivity — that  great  type  of  the  other,  Messianic, 
Deliverance :  4  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  good 
tidings.9 

u  But  it  may  be  urged,  in  spite  of  this,  all  did  not  give  it  a 
patient  and  submissive  hearing.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
message  has  not  been  given.  In  fact  Isaiah  in  the  same  passage 
in  which  he  foretold  the  Apostolic  message,  spoke  also  of  the  in¬ 
credulity  with  which  the  message  is  received  (liii.  1 )  *  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  message  ? 9  17  Which  incidentally  confirms  what 

we  were  saying  a  moment  ago :  Faith  can  only  come  from  the 
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message  heard,  and  the  message  heard  implies  the  message  sent— 
the  message,  that  is,  about  Christ 

,§  But  it  ma y  be  alleged ;  We  grant  it  was  preached,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  Israel  heard  it.  Is  that  possible,  when  in  the 
words  of  Psalm  six  *  the  voices  of  God's  messengers  went  forth 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world  ? ' 

“  Or  another  excuse :  4  Israel  heard  but  did  not  understand/ 
Can  you  say  that  of  Israel  ?  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history 
a  long  succession  of  its  Prophets  foretold  the  Divine  scheme* 
Moses,  to  begin  with,  wrote  {Deut,  xxxii*  a  i )  *  I  will  excite  you 
to  jealousy  at  a  nation  outside  the  pale,  that  does  not  count  as  a 
nation  at  all  I  will  rouse  your  anger  at  seeing  yourselves  out¬ 
stripped  by  a  nation  whom  you  regard  as  possessing  no  Intelligence 
for  the  things  of  religion*'  Isaiah  loo  was  full  of  boldness.  In 
the  face  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  asserted  (Ixv.  i)  that  God's 
mercies  should  be  gained  by  those  who  had  not  striven  after  them 
(the  Gentiles)*  11  And  then  he  turns  round  to  Israel  and  says  that 
although  God  had  never  ceased  stretching  out  His  arms  to  them 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  they  had  received  His  call  with 
disobedience,  and  His  message  with  criticism  and  contradiction* 
The  Jews  have  fallen,  not  because  of  God's  unfaithfulness  or  in* 
justice,  not  because  of  want  of  opportunity,  but  because  they  are  a 
rebellious  people—  a  people  who  refuse  to  be  taught,  who  choose 
their  own  way,  who  cleave  to  that  way  in  spite  of  every  warning 
and  of  every  message* 

14-21-  This  section  seems  to  be  arranged  on  the  plan  of  sug¬ 
gesting  a  series  of  difficulties,  and  giving  &hori  decisive  answers  to 
each  :  (i)  1  But  how  can  men  believe  the  Gospel  unless  it  has  been 
fully  preached  ?  '  (v.  14),  Answer.  4  It  has  been  preached  as  Isaiah 
foretold '  (ver.  1 5).  (a)  1  Yet,  all  have  not  accepted  it 1  (ver*  1 6)* 

Answer.  ‘That  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  preached.  Isaiah 
foretold  also  this  neglect  of  the  message'  (w.  16,  17)*  (3)  ‘But 

perhaps  the  Jews  did  not  hear*  (v*  18),  Answer.  ‘Impossible* 
The  Gospel  has  been  preached  everywhere/  (4)  'But  perhaps 
they  did  not  understand'  (ver,  19)*  Answer.  ‘That  again  is  im¬ 
possible*  The  Gentiles,  a  people  without  any  real  knowledge, 
have  understood*  The  real  fact  is  they  were  a  disobedient,  self- 
willed  people/  The  object  is  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  by  re* 
moving  every  defence  which  might  be  made  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  opportunities. 
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•Tile  passage  which  follows  (14-31)  is  in  style  one  of  the  most  obscure 
portions  of  the  Epistle.*  This  statement  of  Jowett’s  is  hardly  exaggerated. 
•The  obscurity  arises,'  as  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  4  from  the  argument 
being  founded  on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament'  These  are  quoted  without 
explanation,  and  without  their  relation  to  the  argument  being  clearly 
brought  out  The  first  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  make  a  division  in 
the  chapter.  Some  put  it  after  ver.  11  (so  Go.)  making  tv.  11-21  a  proof 
of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles;  some  uter  ver.  13  (Chrys. 
Weiss,  Oltr.  Gif.) ;  some  after  ver.  15  (Lid.  WH.  Lips.).  The  decision  of 
the  question  will  always  depend  on  the  opinion  formed  of  the  drift  of  the 
passage,  but  we  are  not  without  structural  assistance.  It  may  be  noticed 
throughout  these  chapters  that  each  succeeding  paragraph  is  introduced  bjr 
a  question  with  the  particle  ofr:  so  ix.  14  rf  our  Ipovfter;  30;  xi.  1, 11. 
And  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  meaning  of  the  particle :  it  sums  up  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  as  an  introduction  to  a  further  step  in 
the  argument  This  meaning  will  exactly  suit  the  passage  under  consideration. 
4  The  condition  of  salvation  is  to  call  on  the  Lord  * — that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  section :  then  the  Apostle  goes  on,  4  if  this  be  so,  what  then  (oJr) 
are  the  conditions  necessary  for  attaining  it,  and  have  they  been  fulfilled  ? ' 
the  words  forming  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  next  stage  in  the  argument 
This  use  of  ovv  to  introduce  a  new  paragraph  is  very  common  in  St  Paul 
See  especially  Rom.  ▼.  1,  vi.  1,  xii.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  I ;  I  Tim.  it  I ;  a  Tint  it  1, 
besides  other  less  striking  instances.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  principle  on  which  WH.  have  divided  the  text  of  these 
chapters,  making  no  break  at  all  at  ix.  29,  beginning  a  new  paragraph  at 
chap,  x,  making  a  break  here  at  ver.  15,  making  only  a  slight  break  at 
chap,  xi,  and  starting  a  new  paragraph  at  ver.  13  of  that  chapter  at  what 
is  really  only  a  parenthetical  remark. 

X.  14, 15.  The  main  difficulty  of  these  verses  centres  round  two 
points :  With  what  object  are  they  introduced  ?  And  what  is  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  intended  to  prove  ? 

1.  One  main  line  of  interpretation,  following  Calvin,  considers 
that  the  words  are  introduced  to  justify  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles ;  in  fact  to  support  the  nas  of  the  previous  verse. 
God  must  have  intended  His  Gospel  to  go  to  the  heathen,  for  a  duly 
commissioned  ministry  (and  St.  Paul  is  thinking  of  himself)  has 
been  sent  out  to  preach  it.  The  quotation  then  follows  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  from  prophecy  of  the  ministry  to  the  Gentiles.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  adopting  such  an  interpretation  must  depend  partly  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  argument  of  the  whole  chapter  (see  the  General 
Discussion  at  the  end),  but  in  any  case  the  logical  connexion  is 
wrong.  If  that  were  what  St.  Paul  had  intended  to  say,  he  must  have 
written,  *  Salvation  is  intended  for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  for  God 
has  commissioned  His  ministers  to  preach  to  them  :  a  commission 
implies  preaching,  preaching  implies  faith,  faith  implies  worship, 
and  worship  salvation.  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  existence  of  an  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles/ 
It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Paul  puts  the  argument  exactly  in  the 
opposite  way,  in  a  manner  in  fact  in  which  he  could  never  prove 
this  conclusion. 

3.  Roman  Catholic  commentators,  followed  by  Liddon  and 
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Gore,  consider  that  the  words  are  introduced  in  order  to  justify  an 
apostolic  or  authorized  ministry*  But  this  is  to  introduce  into  the 
passage  an  idea  which  is  quite  alien  to  it,  and  which  is  unnecessary 
for  the  argument. 

3.  The  right  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  seems  to 
be  that  of  Chrysostom.  The  Jews,  it  has  been  showTnf  have  neglected 
God's  method  of  obtaining  righteousness;  but  in  order,  as  he  desires, 
to  convict  them  of  guilt  in  this  neglect,  St  Paul  must  show  that  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  about  it,  that  their  ignorance 
f<ryvonvrrtf  ver.  3)  is  culpable.  He  therefore  begins  by  asking  wrhat 
are  the  conditions  necessary  for  ‘calling  upon  the  Lord?'  and  then 
shows  that  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  There  may  still 
be  some  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  quotation,  (1)  It  may 
be  introduced  merely  as  corroborative  of  the  last  chain  in  the 
argument  (so  most  commentators).  This  need  of  a  commissioned 
ministry  corresponds  to  the  joy  and  delight  experienced  when  they 
arrive.  Or  better,  (a)  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  stating  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions.  *  Yes,  and  they  have  come,  a  fact  that  no 
one  can  fail  to  recognize,  and  which  was  foretold  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.*  So  Chrysostom,  who  sums  up  the  passage  thus :  1  If  the 
being  *avcdf  then,  came  of  calling  upon  Him,  and  calling  upon 
Him  from  believing,  and  believing  from  hearing,  and  hearing  from 
preaching,  and  preaching  from  being  sent,  and  if  they  were  sent, 
and  did  preach,  and  the  prophet  went  round  with  them  to  point 
them  out,  and  proclaim  them,  and  say  that  these  were  they  whom 
they  showed  of  so  many  ages  ago,  whose  feet  even  they  praised 
because  of  the  matter  of  their  preaching ;  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  not  believing  was  their  own  fault  only.  And  that  because 
God's  pan  had  been  fulfilled  completely/ 

14.  ©fa  4m*aX^<r<Dirr<i4.  The  word  ofa,  as  often  in  St  Paul, 
marks  a  stage  in  the  argument  ‘Wc  have  discovered  the  new 
system  of  salvation :  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  acceptance?' 
The  question  is  not  the  objection  of  an  adversary,  nor  merely 
rhetorical,  but  rather  deliberative  (see  Burton,  M „  and  T  §  169): 
hence  the  subjunctive  (see  below)  is  more  suitable  than  the  future 
which  we  find  in  ix.  30.  The  subject  of  im*dkfo»v rm  is  implied  in 
w,  1  a,  13,  *  those  who  would  seek  this  new  method  of  salvation  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 

In  this  &erie»  of  questions  in  w.  14,  1 5  the  MSS,  vary  between  the  sub¬ 
junctive  and  the  future.  Generally  the  authority  for  the  subjunctive  strongly 
preponderates  :  trisiiXirttwTa*  K  A  B  D  E  F  G,  aurvfiJcrasriV  K  B  D  E  F  G  P, 
mptyaMnw  KABDEKLP.  In  the  case  of  fatovownr  there  it  1  double 
vamiioa.  ft*  A1  (A  latet  1  B  and  some  minuicule*  read  Ajtovctoatr  ;  H  D  E  F 
GKP  and  10  rue  minuscules  read  LrovtroFTtu  ;  L  etc.,  Ckm.-Ale*.  Ath. 
Chryt.  tdJ  TheodrL  and  theTR.  read  £#0^00*01.  Here  however  the  doable 
variant  makes  the  subjunctive  almost  certain.  Although  the  form  dtfoviroutfj 
is  possible  in  N,T.  Greek,  it  t*  most  improbable  that  it  should  have  arisen  u 
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a  corruption  from  Arofoorrcu,  and  it  is  too  weakly  supported  to  be  the 
correct  reading.  Axovacoeiv,  which  will  explain  both  variants  and  harmonise! 
with  the  other  subjunctives,  is  therefore  correct.  B  here  alone  among  the 
leading  MSS.  is  correct  throughout. 

0$  o6k  jjicoucrar :  ‘how  can  they  believe  on  Him  whom  they 
have  not  heard  preaching?'  oZ  is  for  tovto*  oZ :  and  as  axovtiw 
naof  means  not  (to  hear  of  some  one/  but  ‘to  hear  some  one 
preaching  or  speaking/  it  must  be  so  translated,  and  what  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  the  preaching  of  Christ’s 
messengers  is  identical  with  the  preaching  of  Christ  Himself.  This 
interpretation  (that  of  Mey.  and  Gif.),  although  not  without  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  probably  better  than  either  of  the  other  solutions  proposed. 
It  is  suggested  that  oZ  may  be  for  oa,  and  the  passage  is  translated 
‘of  whom  they  have  not  heard';  but  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
usage  are  quoted,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  early  and  poetical 
The  interpretation  of  Weiss,  oZ  =  where,  completely  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  sentences. 

15.  KT)pi${ftxriK.  The  nominative  is  ol  injpvcraovns,  which  is  implied 
in  Krjpvoaoms . 

By  means  of  this  series  of  questions  St  Paul  works  out  the 
conditions  necessary  for  salvation  back  to  their  starting-point 
Salvation  is  gained  by  calling  on  the  Lord ;  this  implies  faith. 
Faith  is  only  possible  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  implies  an 
instructor  or  preacher.  A  preacher  implies  a  commission.  If 
therefore  salvation  is  to  be  made  possible  for  everyone,  there  must 
have  been  men  sent  out  with  a  commission  to  preach  it 

ko0&s  y/ypanTai,  £$  6patoi  ol  irdbcs  t £>v  cuayy«\i[o pdiw  dyaOd. 
By  introducing  this  quotation  St.  Paul  implies  that  the  commis¬ 
sioned  messengers  have  been  sent,  and  the  conditions  therefore 
necessary  for  salvation  have  been  fulfilled.  ‘  Yes,  and  they  have 
been  sent:  the  prophet's  words  are  true  describing  the  glorious 
character  of  the  Evangelical  preachers.' 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  Isaiah  lii.  7,  and  resembles  the 
Hebrew  more  closely  than  our  present  LXX  text.  In  the  original 
it  describes  the  messengers  who  carry  abroad  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  restoration  from  captivity.  But  the  whole  of  this  section  of 
Isaiah  was  felt  by  the  Christians  to  be  full  of  Messianic  import,  and 
this  verse  was  used  by  the  Rabbis  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
(see  the  references  given  by  Schoettgen,  Hor,  Heb.  ii.  179).  St 
Paul  quotes  it  because  he  wishes  to  describe  in  O.  T.  language  the 
fact  which  will  be  recognized  as  true  when  stated,  and  to  show 
that  these  facts  are  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  method.  ‘  St 
Paul  applies  the  exclamation  to  the  appearance  of  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  upon  the  scene  of  history.  Their  feet  are  mpdioi  in  his  eyes, 
as  they  announce  the  end  of  the  captivity  of  sin,  and  publish  *lpfa 
(Eph.  vi.  15  ri  tvayycXiov  njr  tlprpn)g)  made  by  Christ,  through  the 
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blood  of  His  Cross,  between  God  and  man,  between  earth  and 
heaven  (a  Cor.  v.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  30);  and  all  the 
blessings  of  goodness  (rA  dyaBd)  which  God  in  Christ  bestows  on 
the  Redeemed,  especially  doeaiocrwij/  Liddon. 

There  are  two  critical  questions  in  connexion  with  this  quotation:  the 
seadingof  the  Greek  text  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  the  LXX. 

(l)  The  RV.  reads  in  upaloi  ol  w63et  tup  evayye\i(on4yur  dyaBd ;  the 
TR.  inserts  r£r  ebay.  < IprjvTjy  after  ol  w65et.  The  balance  of  authority  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  RV.  The  clause  is  omitted  by  H  ABC  minusc . 
fame.  Aegyptt.  (Boh.  Sah.)  Aeth.,  Clem. -Alex.  Orig.  and  Orig.-lat. :  it  is  in¬ 
serted  by  DEFGKLP  &c.,  Vulg.  Syrr.  (Pesh.  Hard.)  Arm.  Goth.,  Chrys. 
Iren.-lat.  Hil.  mL  The  natural  explanation  is  that  the  insertion  has  been 
made  that  the  citation  may  correspond  more  accurately  to  the  LXX. 
This  end  is  not  indeed  altogether  attained,  for  the  LXX  reads  d*o^r  tiprjvqs, 
and  the  omission  might  have  arisen  from  Homoeotelenton ;  but  these  con¬ 
siderations  can  hardly  outweigh  the  clear  preponderance  of  authority. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty  about  a  second  minor  variation. 
The  RV.  reads  dyaBd  with  ABCDEFGP,  Orig.  Eus.  Jo.-Damasc.,  the 
TR.  has  rd  dyaBd  with  K  etc.  Clem. -Alex.  Chrys.  and  most  later  authorities. 
Here  the  LXX  omits  the  article,  and  it  is  difficult  quite  to  see  why  it  should 
have  been  inserted  by  a  corrector;  whereas  if  it  had  formed  part  of  the 
original  text  he  could  quite  naturally  have  omitted  it 

(a)  The  LXX  translation  is  here  very  inexact,  wdpetfu  in  &pa  Ivl  tup 
6p4up,  in  vd&et  ebayyeXi  {op.lv ov  dttofjp  elpfjrrji,  its  ebayytXi^dpepos  ayaBd. 
St.  Paul’s  words  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  (RV.)  1  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisneth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation.’  He  shortens  the  quotation,  makes  it  plural  instead  of  singular 
to  suit  his  purpose,  and  omits  the  words  *  upon  the  mountains,’  which  have 
only  a  local  significance. 

16.  &XX*  06  wdKTtf.  An  objection  suggested.  ‘  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  message  was  sent,  all  did  not  obey  the  Gospel/ 
mb  wropres  is  a  mitosis ;  cf.  rt  ydp  el  rprioTrjadp  TU'Cf ;  (iii.  3). 

Iwtjaouorar,  like  vnerdyrjaap  (ver.  3),  seems  to  imply  the  idea  of 
voluntary  submission:  cf.  vi.  16,  17  bovkoi  i<rre  y  vwaxover*  . . . 
bmepeovaar e  be  ca  tcapdtas  els  tv  irapedoBrjre. 

ebayyeXif.  The  word  is  of  course  suggested  by  the  quotation 
of  the  previous  verse. 

’Heralds  y dp  Xfyci  k.t.X.  1  But  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  no 
message  had  been  sent ;  it  is  indeed  equally  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  for  Isaiah,  in  a  passage  immediately  following  that  in 
whidi  he  describes  the  messengers,  describes  also  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  receive  the  message/  With  y dp  cf.  Matt.  L  20  ff. 
The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  liii.  1.  Kupic,  as  Origen 
pointed  out,  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew. 

diiog:  means  (1)  ‘hearing/  ‘the  faculty  by  which  a  thing  is 
heard ' ;  (2)  ‘  the  substance  of  what  is  heard/  ‘  a  report,  message/ 
In  this  verse  it  is  used  in  the  second  meaning,  ‘  who  hath  believed 
ocur  report?'  In  ver.  17,  it  shades  off  into  the  first,  ‘faith  comes 
by  hearing/  It  is  quite  possible  of  course  to  translate  ‘  report*  or 
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'message9  there  also,  but  then  the  connexion  of  idea  with  rt r.  18 
fdj  obi t  jjttowra*  is  obscured. 

It  has  been  questioned  to  whom  St  Paul  is  referring  in  this  and 
the  preceding  verses — the  Gentiles  or  the  Jews.  The  language  is 
quite  general  and  equally  applicable  to  either,  but  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  shows  that  it  is  of  the  Jews  the  Apostle  is  thinking. 
Grotius  makes  w.  14  and  15  the  objection  of  an  opponent  to  which 
St.  Paul  replies  in  ver.  16  ff. 

17.  dpa  ^  irbms.  1  Hence  may  be  inferred  (in  corroboration  of 
what  was  said  above)  that  the  preliminary  condition  necessary  for 
faith  is  to  have  heard,  and  to  have  heard  implies  a  message.9  This 
sentence  is  to  a  certain  extent  parenthetical,  merely  emphasizing 
a  fact  already  stated;  yet  the  language  leads  us  on  to  the  excuse 
for  unbelief  suggested  in  the  next  verse. 

Sid  f^paTos  XpiaToO :  ‘  a  message  about  Christ.9  Cf.  ver.  8 
pfjfia  rijs  t riartmt  i  Krjpva<rop*v,  St  Paul  comes  back  to  the  phrase  he 
has  used  before,  and  the  use  of  it  will  remind  his  readers  that  this 
message  has  been  actually  sent 

X/xoroG  is  the  reading  of  fit  B  C  D  E  minute,  pane ..  Vulg.  Sah.  Boh.  Arm. 

Aeth.  Orig.-lat.  a/a,  Ambrst  Aug. — 0«oG  of  AD**KLP  mL Syn., 

Clem.- Ales.  Chrys.  Theodrt 

St.  Paul  has  laid  down  the  conditions  which  make  faith  possible, 
a  Gospel  and  messengers  of  the  Gospel ;  the  language  he  has  used 
reminds  his  readers  that  both  these  have  come.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  Jews  have  not  obeyed.  He  now  suggests  two  possible 
excuses. 

18.  dXXA  ‘but  it  may  be  said  in  excuse:  It  is  possible 

that  those  whom  you  accuse  of  not  obeying  the  Gospel  message 
have  never  heard  of  it  ? 9  On  fit)  ov  see  Burton,  M.  and  T.  $  468. 

:  an  emphatic  corrective,  ‘  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony* 
(Lid.) ;  cf.  ix.  ao. 

«ls  iroaai'  tV  yrjK  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  expresses  his  meaning  in  words 
borrowed  from  Psalm  xix.  (xviii.)  5,  which  he  cites  word  for  word 
according  to  the  LXX,  but  without  any  mark  of  quotation.  What 
stress  does  he  intend  to  lay  on  the  words?  Does  he  use  them 
for  purely  literary  purposes  to  express  a  well-known  fact  ?  or  does 
he  also  mean  to  prove  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  the  O.  T. 
which  foretold  it  ? 

1.  Primarily  at  any  rate  St  Paul  wishes  to  express  a  well-known 
fact  in  suitable  language.  ‘  What  do  you  say  ?  They  have  not 
heard  1  Why  the  whole  world  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
heard.  And  have  you,  amongst  whom  the  heralds  abode  such 
a  long  time,  and  of  whose  land  they  were,  not  heard?9  Chrys. 

a.  But  the  language  of  Scripture  is  not  used  without  a  point 
In  the  original  Psalm  these  words  describe  how  universally  the 
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works  of  nature  glorify  God.  By  using  them  St.  Paul  1  compares 
the  universality  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  the  universality 
with  which  the  works  of  nature  proclaim  God/  Gif. 

A  second  difficulty  is  raised  by  older  commentators.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Gospel  had  not  been  preached  everywhere ;  and  some 
writers  have  inverted  this  argument  and  used  this  text  as  a  proof 
that  even  as  early  as  this  Christianity  had  been  universally  preached. 
But  all  that  St.  Paul  means  to  imply  is  that  it  is  universal  in  its 
character.  Some  there  were  who  might  not  have  heard  it ;  some 
Jews  even  might  be  among  them.  He  is  not  dealing  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  fact  remained  true  that,  owing  to  the  universal 
character  of  its  preaching,  those  whose  rejection  of  it  he  is  con¬ 
sidering  had  at  any  rate  as  a  body  had  the  opportunities  of  hearing 
Of  »L 

10.  dXXd  ’i<rpa tjX  qu*  iyw ;  a  second  excuse  is  suggested : 

‘surely  it  cannot  be  that  it  was  from  ignorance  that  Israel  failed?' 

(t)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  emphatic  Introduction 
of  ‘hrps^x?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  means  a  change  of 
subject.  That  while  the  former  passage  refers  to  Gentiles,  or 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  here  the  writer  at  last  turns  to  Israel  in 
particular.  But  there  has  been  no  hint  that  the  former  passage 
was  dealing  with  the  Gentiles,  and  if  such  a  contrast  had  been 
implied  ‘icrpaijX  would  have  had  to  be  put  in  a  much  more  pro¬ 
minent  place,  fr*p!  Hi  iuu  'itrpujA  Xtyw,  ou*  *yw  ;  The  real  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  the  word  is  that  it  gives  an  answer  to 
the  question,  and  shows  the  untenable  character  of  the  excuse* 
Has  Israel,  Israel  with  its  long  line  of  Prophets,  and  its  religious 
privileges  and  its  Divine  teaching,  acted  in  ignorance?  When 
once  1  Israel '  has  been  used  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  answer, 

(a)  But,  again,  what  is  it  suggested  that  Israel  has  not  known? 
As  the  clause  is  parallel  with  ^  cl*  fjcowroK,  and  as  no  hint  is  given 
of  any  change,  the  object  must  be  the  same,  namely  XpicrroC!, 
the  message  concerning  the  Messiah.  All  such  interpretations  as 
the  ‘calling  of  the  Gentiles'  or  ‘the  universal  preaching  of  the 
Gospel’  are  outside  the  line  of  argument. 

(3)  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  ayvaoviw  ver,  3?  The 
contradiction  is  rather  formal  than  real.  It  is  true  Israel's  zeal 
was  not  guided  by  deep  religious  insight,  and  that  they  clung 
blindly  and  ignorantly  to  a  method  which  had  been  condemned; 
but  this  ignorance  was  culpable :  if  they  did  not  know,  they  might 
have  known.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  history  their 
whole  line  of  Prophets  had  warned  them  of  the  Divine  plan* 

(4}  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  three  quotations 
from  the  G,  T.  Israel  has  been  warned  that  their  Messiah 
would  be  rejected  by  themselves  and  accepted  by  the  Gentiles, 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  message  was  difficult  to  understand; 
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even  a  foolish  people  (it  was  foretold)  would  accept  it,  and  thus 
stir  up  Israel  to  jealousy.  Nor  again  can  they  plead  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find ;  for  Isaiah  with  great  boldness  has  stated  that  men 
who  never  sought  or  asked  for  it  would  find  it.  The  real  reason 
was  that  the  Israelites  are  a  disobedient  and  a  stubborn  people, 
and,  although  God  has  all  day  long  stretched  forth  His  hands  to 
them,  they  will  not  hear  Him. 

vp&To?  Mftxrijs.  *v6vs  M«c rrjs.  *  Even  as  early  in  Israel's  history  as 
Moses.' 

4y&  wapali)\»<r«»  Apa?  ilt.X.  :  taken  from  Dent  zxxiL  si  sub¬ 
stantially  according  to  the  LXX  (vitas  is  substituted  for  a&rovs).  In 
the  original  the  words  mean  that  as  Israel  has  roused  God’s  jealousy 
by  going  after  no-gods,  so  He  will  rouse  Israel's  jealousy  by 
showing  His  mercy  to  those  who  are  no-people. 

20.  *Haata$  &  AiroToXp£.  St.  Paul's  position  in  opposing  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen  made  him  feel  the  boldness  of  Isaiah 
in  standing  up  against  the  men  of  his  own  time.  The  citation  is 
from  Isaiah  lxv.  i  according  to  the  LXX,  the  clauses  of  the 
original  being  inverted.  The  words  in  the  original  refer  to  the 
apostate  Jews.  St.  Paul  applies  them  to  the  Gentiles;  see  on 
ix.  25,  26. 

B  D*  F  G  with  perhaps  Sah.  and  Goth,  add  Ir  twice  before  rott,  a  Western 

reading  which  has  found  its  way  into  B  (c£  xi.  6).  It  does  not  occur  ia 

KACDb#ELP  etc.,  and  many  Fathers. 

21.  irp&s  W  t&k  *l<rpa?)\  Xfyci  k.t.X.  This  citation  (Is.  lxv.  2) 
follows  almost  immediately  that  quoted  in  ver.  20,  and  like  it 
is  taken  from  the  LXX,  with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  order. 
In  the  original  both  this  verse  and  the  preceding  are  addressed 
to  apostate  Israel ;  St  Paul  applies  the  first  part  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  latter  part  definitely  to  Israel 


The  Argument  of  ix.  30-x.  21 :  Human  Responsibility . 

We  have  reached  a  new  stage  in  our  argument.  The  first  step 
was  the  vindication  of  God's  faithfulness  and  justice :  the  second 
step  has  been  definitely  to  fix  guilt  on  man.  It  is  clearly  laid 
down  that  the  Jews  have  been  rejected  through  their  own  fault. 
They  chose  the  wrong  method.  When  the  Messiah  came,  instead 
of  accepting  Him,  they  were  offended.  They  did  not  allow  their 
zeal  for  God  to  be  controlled  by  a  true  spiritual  knowledge.  And 
the  responsibility  for  this  is  brought  home  to  them.  All  possible 
excuses,  such  as  want  of  opportunity,  insufficient  knowledge, 
inadequate  warning,  are  suggested,  but  rejected.  The  Jews  are 
a  disobedient  people  and  they  have  been  rejected  for  their  dis¬ 
obedience. 
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Now  it  has  been  argued  that  such  an  interpretation  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  Chap,  ix.  That  proves  dearly,  it  is  asserted,  that 
grace  comes  to  man,  not  in  answer  to  man's  efforts,  but  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  God's  will.  How  then  can  Si.  Paul  go  on  to  prove  that 
the  Jews  are  to  blame  ?  In  order  to  avoid  this  assumed  incon¬ 
sistency,  the  whole  section,  or  at  any  rate  the  final  portion,  has 
been  interpreted  differently;  w,  11-21  are  taken  to  defend  the 
Apostolic  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  justify  from  the  O.  T,  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews:  vv,  14,  15 
are  used  by  St  Augustine  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  faith 
without  the  Divine  calling;  by  Calvin,  that  as  there  is  faith 
among  the  Gentiles,  there  must  have  been  a  Divine  call,  and  so 
the  preaching  to  them  is  justified.  Then  the  quotations  in  w. 
1S-21  are  considered  to  refer  to  the  Gentiles  mainly;  they  are 
merely  prophecies  of  the  facts  stated  in  fit.  30,  31  and  do  not 
imply  and  are  not  intended  to  imply  human  responsibility. 

An  apparent  argument  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  introductory  words  ix.  30,  31.  It  is  maintained  that 
two  propositions  are  laid  down  there ;  one  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  other  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  both  these  have 
to  be  justified  in  the  paragraph  that  follows.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  reference  to  the  Gentiles  is  clearly  introduced  not  as 
a  main  point  to  be  discussed,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  rejection 
of  Israel.  It  increases  the  strangeness  of  that  fact,  and  with  that 
fact  the  paragraph  is  concerned.  This  is  brought  out  at  once  by 
the  question  asked  tl ;  which  refers,  as  the  answer  shows,  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  rejection  of  Israel.  If  the  Apostle  were  not  condemning 
the  Jews  there  would  be  no  reason  for  his  sorrow  (x,  1)  and  the 
palliation  for  their  conduct  which  he  suggests  (x,  a);  and  when 
we  come  to  ei amine  the  structure  of  the  latter  part  we  find  that 
all  the  leading  sentences  arc  concerned  not  with  the  defence  of 
any  1  calling,'  but  with  fixing  the  guilt  of  those  rejected  :  for  example 
oAA*  eir  frojprfF  vmjewtfa*  (v»  t6),  aXXa  Xcy&j,  fitj  ovt  rj^oi^rav ;  (y,  l8)f 
W  VpaijA  ovk  *yv»;  (v.  1 9).  As  there  is  nowhere  any  reference 
to  Gentiles  rejecting  the  message,  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  object  of  the  section  must  be  to  show  the  reason  why 
(although  Gentiles  have  been  accepted)  the  Jews  have  been  rejected. 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  concluding  quotation,  which  sums  up 
the  whole  argument.  It  is  because  the  Jews  have  been  a  dis¬ 
obedient  and  gainsaying  people,  Chrysostom,  who  brings  out  the 
whole  point  of  this  section  admirably,  sums  up  its  conclusion  as 
follows;  ‘Then  to  prevent  them  saying.  But  why  was  He  not 
made  manifest  to  us  also  ?  he  sets  down  what  is  more  than  this, 
that  I  not  only  was  made  manifest,  but  I  even  condoned  with 
My  hands  stretched  out,  inviting  them,  and  displaying  all  the 
concert)  of  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  fond  mother  that  is  set  on 
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her  child.  See  how  he  has  brought  us  a  most  lucid  answer 
to  all  the  difficulties  before  raised,  by  showing  that  it  was  from 
their  own  temper  that  ruin  had  befallen  them,  and  that  they  are 
wholly  undeserving  of  pardon.' 

We  must  accept  the  interpretation  then  which  sees  in  this 
chapter  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  is  in  fact 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
which  he  adopted  in  Chap.  ix.  There  he  assumes  Divine  Sovereignty, 
and  assuming  it  shows  that  God's  dealings  with  the  Jews  are 
justified.  Now  he  assumes  human  responsibility,  and  shows  that 
assuming  it  the  Jews  are  guilty.  Two  great  steps  are  passed  in 
the  Divine  Theodicy.  We  need  not  anticipate  the  argument,  but 
must  allow  it  to  work  itself  out  The  conclusion  may  suggest 
a  point  of  view  from  which  these  two  apparently  inconsistent 
attitudes  can  be  reconciled. 


St .  Paul's  Use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  Chaps,  ix-xi  St.  Paul,  as  carrying  on  a  long  and  sustained 
argument,  which,  if  not  directed  against  Jewish  opponents,  discusses 
a  question  full  of  interest  to  Jews  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view, 
makes  continued  use  of  the  O.  T.,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
investigating  his  methods  of  quotation  and  interpretation. 

The  text  of  his  quotations  is  primarily  that  of  the  LXX.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kautrsch  (De  Veteris  Testamenti  locis  a  Paulo  Apastclo 
allegatis\  out  of  eighty-four  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  cites  the 
O.  T.  about  seventy  are  taken  directly  from  the  LXX  or  do  not 
vary  from  it  appreciably,  twelve  vary  considerably,  but  still  show 
signs  of  affinity,  and  two  only,  both  from  the  book  of  Job  (Rom. 
xi.  35  =  Job  xli.  3(11);  1  Cor.  iii.  19  =  Job  v.  13)  are  definitely  in¬ 
dependent  and  derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  text  or  some  quite 
distinct  version.  Of  those  derived  from  the  LXX  a  certain  number, 
such  for  example  as  Rom.  x.  15,  show  in  some  points  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  text  as  against  the  LXX.  We  have  probably  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  say  whether  this  arises  from  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Hebrew  text  (conscious  or  unconscious),  or  from  an  Ara¬ 
maic  Targum,  or  from  the  use  of  an  earlier  form  of  a  LXX  text. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Paul's  quotations  sometimes  agree  with 
late  MSS.  of  the  LXX  as  against  the  great  uncials  (cf.  iii.  4,  15  ff.). 
As  to  the  further  question  whether  he  cites  from  memory  or  by 
reference,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  majority  of  the  quotations 
are  from  memory ;  for  many  of  them  are  somewhat  inexact,  and 
those  which  are  correct  are  for  the  most  part  short  and  from  well- 
known  books.  There  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  these 
and  the  long  literary  quotations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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In  his  formulae  of  quotation  St*  Paul  adopts  all  the  various 
forms  which  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
and  are  found  in  Rabbinical  writings.  Even  his  less  usual  expres¬ 
sions  may  be  paralleled  from  them  (ef*  xi.  2).  Another  point  of 
resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  series  of  passages  which  he 
strings  together  from  different  books  (cf*  Hi*  10)  after  the  manner 
of  a  Rabbinical  discourse,  St.  Paul  was  in  fact  educated  as  a  Rabbi 
in  Rabbinical  schools  and  consequently  his  method  of  using  the 
Q*  T*  is  such  as  might  have  been  learnt  in  these  schools. 

But  how  far  is  his  interpretation  Rabbinical?  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  answer  this  question  directly.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  point 
out  first  of  all  some  characteristics  which  it  possesses. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  dearly  not  *  historical 1  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word*  The  passages  are  quoted  without  regard  to 
their  context  or  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written* 
The  most  striking  instances  of  this  are  those  cases  in  which  the 
words  of  the  O*  T.  are  used  in  an  exactly  opposite  sense  to  that 
which  they  originally  possessed.  For  instance  in  ix,  25,  % 6  words 
used  in  the  O,  T*  of  the  ten  tribes  are  used  of  the  Gentiles,  in  x*  6-8 
words  used  of  the  Law  are  applied  to  the  Gospel  as  against  the 
Law*  On  the  other  band  Rabbinical  interpretations  in  the  sense 
tit  which  they  have  become  proverbial  are  very  rare,  St  Paul 
almost  invariably  takes  the  literal  and  direct  meaning  of  the  words 
(although  without  regard  to  their  context),  he  does  not  allegorize 
or  play  upon  their  meaning,  or  find  hidden  and  mysterious  prin¬ 
ciples,  There  arc  some  obvious  exceptions,  such  as  Gal*  iv.  22  ff.( 
but  for  the  most  part  St.  Paul's  interpretation  is  not  allegorical, 
nor  in  this  sense  of  the  term  Rabbinical, 

Speaking  broadly,  St  Paul's  use  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  described 
as  literal,  and  we  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  texts*  There 
are  firstly  those,  and  they  are  the  largest  number,  in  which  the 
texts  are  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  their  O.  T.  meaning. 
AH  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  moral  principles,  or  spiritual  ideas,  or 
the  methods  of  Divine  government  may  be  grouped  under  this  head. 
The  argument  in  ix,  20,  21  is  correctly  deduced  from  O.  T,  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  the  quotation  in  ix,  17  is  not  quite  so  exactly  correct,  but 
the  principle  evolved  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  O.  T,  ideas. 
So  again  the  method  of  Divine  Election  is  deduced  correctly  from 
the  instances  quoted  in  ix,  6-13.  Controversially  these  arguments 
were  quite  sound ;  actually  they  represent  the  principles  and  ideas 

of  the  a  T. 

A  second  class  of  passages  consists  of  those  in  which,  without 
definitely  citing  the  O,  T.(  the  Apostle  uses  its  language  in  order 
to  express  adequately  and  impressive! y  the  ideas  he  has  to  convey. 
A  typical  instance  m  that  in  x,  18,  where  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
are  used  in  quite  m  different  sense  from  that  which  they  have  in 
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the  original,  and  without  any  definite  formula  of  citation.  So  in 
x.  6-8  (see  the  note)  the  O.  T.  language  is  used  rather  than  a  text 
from  it  cited.  The  same  is  true  in  a  number  of  other  passages 
where,  as  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  exhibits  clearly,  ideas 
borrowed  from  the  O.  T.  are  expressed  in  language  which  is 
borrowed,  but  without  any  definite  sign  of  quotation.  That  this  is 
the  natural  and  normal  use  of  a  religious  book  must  clearly  be 
recognized.  ‘For  [the  writers  of  the  N. T.  the  Scripture!  was 
the  one  thesaurus  of  truth.  They  had  almost  no  other  books. 
The  words  of  the  O.  T.  had  become  a  part  of  their  mental  furni¬ 
ture,  and  they  used  them  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  freedom  with 
which  they  used  their  own  ideas’  (Toy,  Quotations,  &c.  p.  xx).  It 
is  a  use  which  is  constantly  being  made  of  the  Bible  at  the  present 
day,  and  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  exact  force  it  is  intended 
to  convey,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  be  precise.  Between 
the  purely  rhetorical  use  on  the  one  side  and  the  logical  proof  on 
the  other  there  are  infinite  gradations  of  ideas,  and  it  is  never  quite 
possible  to  say  how  far  in  any  definite  passage  the  use  is  purely 
rhetorical  and  how  far  it  is  intended  to  suggest  a  definite  argument 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  instances  in  which  the  words  are 
used  in  a  sense  which  the  original  context  will  not  bear,  and  yet  the 
object  is  to  give  a  logical  proof.  This  happens  mainly  in  a  certain 
class  of  passages ;  in  those  in  which  the  Law  is  used  to  condemn 
the  Law,  in  those  in  which  passages  not  Messianic  are  used  with 
a  Messianic  bearing,  and  in  those  (a  class  connected  with  the  last) 
in  which  passages  are  applied  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  which 
do  not  refer  to  that  event  in  the  original.  Here  controversially  the 
method  is  justified.  Some  of  the  passages  used  Messianically  by  the 
Christians  had  probably  been  so  used  by  the  Rabbis  before  them. 
In  all  cases  the  methods  they  adopted  were  those  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries,  however  incorrect  they  may  have  been.  But  what  of  the 
method  in  relation  to  our  own  times  ?  Are  we  justified  in  using  it  ? 
The  answer  to  that  must  be  sought  in  a  comparison  of  their  teaching 
with  that  of  the  Rabbis.  We  have  said  that  controversially  it  was 
justified.  The  method  was  the  same  as,  and  as  good  as,  that  of 
their  own  time ;  but  it  was  no  better.  As  far  as  method  goes  the 
Rabbis  were  equally  justified  in  their  conclusions.  There  is  in 
fact  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  when  once  it  is  permitted  to 
take  words  in  a  sense  which  their  original  context  will  not  bear. 
Anything  can  be  proved  from  anything. 

Where  then  does  the  superiority  of  the  N.  T.  writers  lie  ?  In 
their  correct  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  O. T.  ‘As  ex¬ 
pounders  of  religion,  they  belong  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all 
time ;  as  logicians,  they  belong  to  the  first  century.  The  essence 
of  their  writing  is  the  Divine  spirit  of  love  and  righteousness  that 
filled  their  souls,  the  outer  shell  is  the  intellectual  form  in  which 
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the  spirit  found  expression  in  words.  Their  comprehension  of  the 
deeper  spirit  of  the  O.  T.  thought  is  one  thing :  the  logical  method 
by  which  they  sought  formally  to  extend  it  is  quite  another  *  (Toy, 
Quotations ,  $c.  p.  xxi).  This  is  just  one  of  those  points  in  which 
we  must  trace  the  superiority  of  the  N.  T.  writers  to  its  root  and 
take  from  them  that,  and  not  their  faulty  exegesis. 

An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Church  History.  The  Church 
inherited  equally  from  the  Jewish  schools,  the  Greek  Philosophers, 
and  the  N.  T.  writers  an  unhistorical  method  of  interpretation ;  and 
in  the  Arian  controversy  (to  take  an  example)  it  constantly  makes 
use  of  this  method.  We  are  learning  to  realize  more  and  more 
how  much  of  our  modern  theology  is  based  on  the  writings  of 
St.  Athanasius ;  but  that  does  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
adopting  his  exegesis.  If  the  methods  that  he  applies  to  the  O.  T. 
are  to  be  admitted  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  deduce  Arianism  from 
it  Athanasius  did  not  triumph  because  of  those  exegetical  methods, 
but  because  he  rightly  interpreted  (and  men  felt  that  he  had  rightly 
interpreted)  the  spirit  of  the  N.  T.  His  creed,  his  religious  insight, 
to  a  certain  extent  his  philosophy,  we  accept :  but  not  his  exegetical 
methods. 

So  with  the  O.  T.  St.  Paul  triumphed,  and  the  Christian  Church 
triumphed,  over  Judaism,  because  they  both  rightly  interpreted  the 
spirit  of  the  O.  T.  We  must  accept  that  interpretation,  although  we 
shall  find  that  we  arrive  at  it  on  other  grounds.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  two  main  points. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  ch.  x  that  it  condemns  the  Law  out  of  the 
Law ;  that  it  convicts  the  Jews  by  applying  to  them  passages,  which 
in  the  original  accuse  them  of  breaking  the  Law,  in  order  to 
condemn  them  for  keeping  it  But  the  paradox  is  only  apparent 
Running  through  the  O.  T.,  in  the  books  of  the  Law  as  well  as  ir 
those  of  the  Prophets,  is  the  prophetic  spirit,  always  bringing  out 
the  spiritual  truths  and  lessons  concealed  in  or  guarded  by  the  Law 
in  opposition  to  the  formal  adherence  to  its  precepts.  This  spirit 
the  Gospel  inherits.  *  The  Gospel  itself  is  a  reawakening  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  There  are  many  points  in  which  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  old  Prophets. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  so  many  quotations  from  them  occur  in 
his  writings.  Separated  from  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and 
Isaiah  by  an  interval  of  about  800  years,  he  felt  a  kind  of  sympathy 
with  them ;  they  expressed  his  inmost  feelings ;  like  them  he  was 
at  war  with  the  evil  of  the  world  around.  When  they  spoke  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  of  non-imputation  of  sins,  of  a  sudden  turning 
to  God,  what  did  this  mean  but  righteousness  by  faith?  When 
they  said,  “I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,”  here  also  was 
imaged  the  great  truth,  that  salvation  was  not  of  the  Law  .  .  .  Like 
the  elder  Prophets,  he  came  not  “  to  build  up  a  temple  made  with 
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hands,"  but  to  teach  a  moral  truth :  like  them  he  went  forth  alone, 
and  not  in  connexion  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem :  like  them  he 
was  looking  for  and  hastening  to  the  day  of  the  Lord9  (Jowett). 
This  represents  the  truth,  as  the  historical  study  of  the  O.  T.  will 
prove ;  or  rather  one  side  of  the  truth.  The  Gospel  is  not  merely 
the  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  it  is  also  the  fulfilment 
of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Law.  It  was  necessary  for  a  later 
writer — the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — when  contro¬ 
versy  was  less  bitter  to  bring  this  out  more  fully.  Christ  not  only 
revived  all  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets,  righteousness,  mercy, 
peace ;  He  also  exhibited  by  His  death  the  teaching  of  the  Law, 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  the  duty  of  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  union  of 
God  and  man. 

The  same  lines  of  argument  will  justify  the  Messianic  use  of  the 
O.  T.  If  we  study  it  historically  the  reality  of  the  Messianic 
interpretation  remains  just  as  clear  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul.  Alle¬ 
gorical  and  incorrect  exegesis  could  never  create  an  idea.  They 
only  illustrate  one  which  has  been  suggested  in  other  ways.  The 
Messianic  interpretation,  and  with  it  the  further  idea  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  arose  because  they  are  contained 
in  the  O.  T.  Any  incorrectness  of  exegesis  that  there  may  be  lies 
not  in  the  ideas  themselves  but  in  finding  them  in  passages  which 
have  probably  a  different  meaning.  We  are  not  bound,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  bind  ourselves,  by  the  incorrect  exegesis  of 
particular  passages ;  but  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Messianic  idea 
and  the  universal  character  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  prophesied 
in  the  O.  T.  and  fulfilled  in  the  N.  T.,  remain  one  of  the  most 
real  and  impressive  facts  in  religious  history.  Historical  criticism 
does  not  disprove  this ;  it  only  places  it  on  a  stronger  foundation 
and  enables  us  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  idea  more 
accurately  (cf.  Sanday,  Bampton  Lectures ,  pp.  404,  405). 

The  value  of  St.  Paul's  exegesis  therefore  lies  not  in  his  true 
interpretation  of  individual  passages,  but  in  his  insight  into  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  O.  T. ;  we  need  not  use  his  methods,  but 
the  books  of  the  Bible  will  have  little  value  for  us  if  we  are  not  able 
to  see  in  them  the  spiritual  teaching  which  he  saw.  In  the  cause 
of  truth,  as  a  guide  to  right  religious  ideas,  as  a  fatal  enemy  to 
many  a  false  and  erroneous  and  harmful  doctrine,  historical  criticism 
and  interpretation  are  of  immense  value ;  but  if  they  be  divorced 
from  a  spiritual  insight,  such  as  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.,  which  interprets  the  O.  T.  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  highest  and  truest  fulfilment,  they  will  become  as  barren 
and  unproductive  as  the  strangest  conceits  of  the  Rabbis  or  the 
most  unreal  fancies  of  the  Schoolmen. 

[See,  besides  other  works :  Jowett,  Contrasts  of  Prophecy ,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Romans;  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament, 
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New  York,  1884;  Kautzsch,  De  Veteris  Teslamenti  loci t  a  Paulo 
Apostolo  aUegatis ,  Lipsiae,  1869;  Clemen  (Dr.  August),  Uebcr  den 
Gebrauch  des  Allen  Testaments  im  Neuen  Testaments ,  und  specieU  in 
den  Reden  Jesu  (Einladungsschrift,  Ac.,  Leipzig,  1891);  Turpie 
(David  M°Calman),  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New ,  London, 
1868.] 


THE  REJECTION  07  ISRAEL  NOT  COMPLETE. 

XI.  1-10.  Israel  then  has  refused  to  accept  the  salvation 
offered  it;  is  it  therefore  rejected t  No.  At  any  rate  the 
rejection  is  not  complete.  Now  as  always  in  the  history  of 
Israel ,  although  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  condemned  to 
disbelief  there  is  a  remnant  that  shall  be  saved. 

1  The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  argument  is  this.  It  is  through 
their  own  fault  that  Israel  has  rejected  a  salvation  which  was  fully 
and  freely  offered.  Now  what  does  this  imply?  Does  it  mean 
that  God  has  rejected  His  chosen  people?  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  say  this  I  I  who  like  them  am  an  Israelite,  an  Israelite 
by  birth  and  not  a  proselyte,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Abraham, 
a  member  of  the  tribe  that  with  Judah  formed  the  restored  Israel 
after  the  exile.  *No,  God  has  not  rejected  His  people.  He 
chose  them  for  His  own  before  all  time  and  nothing  can  make 
Him  change  His  purpose.  If  you  say  He  has  rejected  them, 
it  only  shows  that  you  have  not  clearly  grasped  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  Remnant  Elijah  on  Mt  Horeb  brought 
just  such  an  accusation  against  his  countrymen.  *  He  complained 
that  they  had  forsaken  the  covenant,  that  they  had  overthrown 
God’s  altars,  that  they  had  slain  His  Prophets;  just  as  the  Jews 
at  the  present  day  have  slain  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  His 
messengers.  Elijah  only  was  left,  and  his  life  they  sought.  The 
whole  people,  God's  chosen  people,  had  been  rejected.  4  So  he 
thought ;  but  the  Divine  response  came  to  him,  that  there  were  seven 
thousand  men  left  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
There  was  a  kernel  of  the  nation  that  remained  loyal.  5  Exactly 
the  same  circumstances  exist  now  as  then.  Now  as  then  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  unfaithful,  but  there  is  a  remnant  of  loyal  ad- 
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herents  to  the  Divine  message: — a  remnant,  be  it  remembered, 
chosen  by  God  by  an  act  of  free  favour:  9 that  is  to  say  those 
whom  God  has  in  His  good  pleasure  selected  for  that  position,  who 
have  in  no  way  earned  it  by  any  works  they  have  done,  or  any 
merit  of  their  own.  If  that  were  possible  Grace  would  lose  all  its 
meaning :  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  God  to  show  free  favour 
to  mankind. 

T  It  is  necessary  then  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  broad  statement 
that  has  been  made.  Israel,  it  is  true,  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
righteousness  which  it  sought;  but,  although  this  is  true  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  Remnant  of  which  it  is  not  true. 
Those  whom  God  selected  have  attained  it.  But  what  of  the  rest? 
Their  hearts  have  been  hardened.  Here  again  we  find  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  Israel’s  history.  9  Isaiah  declared 
(xxix.  io;  vi.  9,  10)  how  God  had  thrown  the  people  into  a  state 
of  spiritual  torpor.  He  had  given  them  eyes  which  could  not  see, 
and  ears  which  could  not  hear.  All  through  their  history  the  mass 
of  the  people  has  been  destitute  of  spiritual  insight  9  And  again 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  David  (lxix.  23,  24)  declares  the  Divine 
wrath  against  the  unfaithful  of  the  nation :  *  May  their  table  be  their 
snare/  It  is  just  their  position  as  God’s  chosen  people,  it  is  the  Law 
and  the  Scriptures,  which  are  their  boast,  tint  are  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  They  are  to  be  punished  by  being  allowed  to  cleave 
fast  to  that  to  which  they  have  perversely  adhered.  19 1  Let  their  eyes 
be  blinded,  so  that  they  cannot  see  light  when  it  shines  upon  them: 
let  their  back  be  ever  bent  under  the  burden  to  which  they  have 
so  obstinately  clung/  This  was  God's  judgement  then  on  Israel 
for  their  faithlessness,  and  it  is  God’s  judgement  on  them  now. 

1-30.  St.  Paul  has  now  shown  (1)  (ix.  6-29)  that  God  was 
perfectly  free,  whether  as  regards  promise  or  His  right  as  Creator,  to 
reject  Israel ;  (2)  (ix.  30-x.  21)  that  Israel  on  their  side  by  neglecting 
the  Divine  method  of  salvation  offered  them  have  deserved  this 
rejection.  He  now  comes  to  the  original  question  from  which  he 
started,  but  which  he  never  expressed,  and  asks,  Has  God,  as  might 
be  thought  from  the  drift  of  the  argument  so  far,  really  cast  away 
His  people  ?  To  this  he  gives  a  negative  answer,  which  he  proceeds 
to  justify  by  showing  (1)  that  this  rejection  is  only  partial  (xL  1-10), 
(2)  only  temporary  (xi.  1 1-25),  and  (3)  that  in  all  this  Divine  action 
there  has  been  a  purpose  deeper  and  wiser  than  man  can  altogether 
understand  (xi.  26-36). 
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L  XffM  oBi k  Tbis  somewhat  emphatic  phrase  occurring  here 
End  in  ver,  1 1  seems  to  mark  a  Mage  in  the  argument,  the  ofo  as 
so  often  summing  up  the  result  so  far  arrived  at.  The  change  of 
particle  shows  that  we  have  not  here  a  third  question  parallel  to 
the  «XAa  x*ym  of  X*  1 8,  19. 

jilj  dircifraro  b  @e6s  rbw  Xa&v  auroC  J  ‘  Is  it  possible  that  God  has 
cast  away  Hb  people?’  The  form  of  the  question  implies  neces¬ 
sarily  a  negative  answer  and  suggests  an  argument  against  it*  (1) 
By  the  juxtaposition  of  A  B for  and  rA*  A <3 6*’  4vra£.  Israel  is  God's 
people  and  so  He  cannot  reject  them.  Ipsa  populi  eius  appdlatio 
rahoTum  tugandi  conlimL  Beng.  (a)  By  the  use  made  of  the 
language  of  the  O,  T.  Three  times  in  the  O.  T,  (i  Sam,  xiL  22; 
Ps,  xciu  [xciv],  14 ;  xciv  [xcv],  4)  the  promise  oU t  airMtrrrm  Kvpwt 
rb*  Xoor  avrou  occurs.  By  using  words  which  must  be  so  well 
known  St  Paul  reminds  his  readers  of  the  promise,  and  thus  again 
implies  an  answer  to  the  question. 

This  very  clear  instance  of  the  merely  literary  use  of  the  language 
of  the  O.  T.  makes  it  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  should  have 
adopted  a  similar  method  elsewhere,  as  in  i,  6  ff.,  18, 

ptf  yimk to,  St,  Paul  repudiates  the  thought  with  horror.  All 
his  feelings  as  an  Israelite  make  it  disloyal  in  him  to  hold  it. 

aoi  ydp  a.rX  These  words  have  been  taken  in  two  ways*  (t) 
As  a  proof  of  the  Incorrectness  of  the  suggestion.  St.  Paul  was  an 
Israelite,  and  he  had  been  saved ;  therefore  the  people  as  a  whole 
could  not  have  been  rejected.  So  the  majority  of  commentators 
(Go.  Va,  01  tr.  Weiss).  But  the  answer  to  the  question  does  not 
occur  until  St.  Paul  gives  it  in  a  solemn  form  at  Lhe  beginning  of 
the  next  verse;  be  would  not  therefore  have  previously  given 
a  reason  for  its  incorrectness*  Moreover  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Sl  Pauls  tact  and  character  to  put  himself  forward  so  promi¬ 
nently, 

(*)  It  is  therefore  better  to  take  it  as  giving  '  the  motive  for  his 
deprecation*  not  a  proof  of  his  denial’  (Mey.Gif.  Lips,).  Through¬ 
out  this  passage,  St.  Paul  partly  influenced  by  the  reality  of  his 
own  sympathy,  partly  by  a  desire  to  put  his  argument  in  a  form  as 
little  offensive  as  possible,  has  more  than  once  emphasized  his  own 
kinship  with  Israel  (ix,  1-3 ;  x,  1),  Here  for  the  first  time,  just 
when  he  is  going  to  disprove  it,  he  makes  the  statement  which  has 
really  been  the  subject  of  the  two  previous  passages,  and  at  once, 
in  order  if  possible  to  disarm  criticism,  reminds  his  readers  that  be 
is  an  Israelite,  and  that  therefore  to  him,  as  much  as  to  them,  the 
supposition  seems  almost  blasphemous, 

Vpa*jXm]s  *-tX  Cf,  a  Con  xi,  22 ;  Phil,  iii*  5, 

irpo*yv  which  is  added  by  Lachmami  after  r&v  ka&w  o£reDt  has  the 
Wpport  of  A  D  Chrya.  mad  other  authorities  but  dearly  came  in  from  ver.  i. 

2  ova  dirsi<raTO.  St.  Paul  gives  expressly  and  formally  a  negative 
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answer  to  the  question  he  has  just  asked,  adding  emphasis  by 
repeating  the  very  words  he  has  used. 

Sr  wpoiyrw.  The  addition  of  these  words  gives  a  reason  for  the 
emphatic  denial  of  which  they  form  a  part  Israel  was  the  race 
which  God  in  His  Divine  foreknowledge  had  elected  and  chosen, 
and  therefore  He  could  not  cast  it  off.  The  reference  in  this 
chapter  is  throughout  to  the  election  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  the  words  cannot  have  a  limiting  sense  (Orig.  Chrys. 
Aug.),  ‘that  people  whom  He  foreknew/  Le.  those  of  His  people 
whom  He  foreknew ;  nor  again  can  they  possibly  refer  to  die 
spiritual  Israel,  as  that  would  oblige  a  meaning  to  be  given  to 
\a6s  different  from  that  in  ver.  x.  The  word  wpoiytm  may  be  taken, 
(i)  as  used  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  to  mean  ‘whom  He  has  known  or 
chosen  beforehand/  So  yumvnuw  in  the  LXX.  Amos  iff.  a  ipot 
fytwp  fff  ncurmr  t&p  <f)v\S>r  rrjs  yfjs.  And  in  St.  Paul  x  Cor.  viiL  3  tt 
dc  nt  dya nq  rbp  ©t 6p9  otroe  ry»morm  (nr*  avrov.  GaL  iv.  9  rvr  Ac 
ypopr* f  ©* or,  paXXop  di  ymxr$€rr* f  vtrb  ©to 0.  a  Tim.  ff.  19  fyvm  Kvptot 
rovs  Brras  avrov .  Although  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  use  of 
wporyuduriuir  it  represents  probably  the  idea  which  St.  Paul  had  in 
his  mind  (see  on  viii.  *9).  (a)  But  an  alternative  interpretation 
taking  the  word  in  its  natural  meaning  of  foreknowledge,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  ‘  that  people  of  whose  history  and  future  destiny 
God  had  full  foreknowledge.’  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
with  which  the  word  is  generally  used  (Wisd.  vL  13;  viii.  8;  xviiL  6; 
Just  Mart.  Apol.  i.  28 ;  Dial .  42.  p.  261  B.);  so  too  wptypwns  is  used 
definitely  and  almost  technically  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  (Acts 
ii.  23),  and  in  this  chapter  St  Paul  ends  with  vindicating  the 
Divine  wisdom  which  had  prepared  for  Israel  and  the  world 
a  destiny  which  exceeds  human  comprehension. 

fj  o6k  oft>aT« :  cf.  ii.  4;  vi.  3;  vii.  1;  ix.  21.  ‘You  must  admit 
this  or  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Scripture  says/  The  point  of  the 
quotation  lies  not  in  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  but  in  the 
contrast  between  the  two  passages ;  a  contrast  which  represented 
the  distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  situation  at  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  wrote. 

iv  *HX£a :  ‘  in  the  section  of  Scripture  which  narrates  the  story 
of  Elijah/  The  O.  T.  Scriptures  were  divided  into  paragraphs  to 
which  were  given  titles  derived  from  their  subject-matter ;  and  these 
came  to  be  very  commonly  used  in  quotations  as  references.  Many 
instances  are  quoted  from  the  Talmud  and  from  Hebrew  commen¬ 
tators:  Berachothy  fol.  2.  col.  1,  fol.  4.  col.  2  id  quod  scriptum  estapud 
Mich&ely  referring  to  Is.  vi.  6.  So  Taanijoth,  ii.  1;  A  both  de- Rabbi 
Nathan ,  c.  9 ;  Shir  hashirim  rabba  i.  6,  where  a  phrase  similar 
to  that  used  here,  ‘In  Elijah/  occurs,  and  the  same  passage  is 
quoted,  1 1  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts.' 
So  also  Philo,  De  Agricultural  p.  203  (i.  31 7  Mang.)  Acyw  yap  iv  nut 
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referring  to  Gen.  lii  15.  The  phrase  M  ttJf  fimv  Mark 
xh,  jfi;  Luke  xx,  37 ;  Clem.  Horn .  xvl  14 ;  AposL  ComL  v,  ao,  ia 
often  explained  in  a  similar  manner,  but  very  probably  incorrectly, 
the  *wi  being  perhaps  purely  local.  The  usage  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  method  used  in  quoting  the  Homeric  poems.  As  the  Rabbis 
divided  the  O.  T.  into  sections  so  the  Rhapsodists  divided  Homer, 
and  these  sections  were  quoted  by  their  subjects,  vVEcvupa*  ampim, 
iV  Mtitla,  (See  Fri.  Delitzsch  ad  loc.t  Suren  husius,  Bif&os  MToXXayfjr, 
p.31.) 

^mryxdrt % :  1  he  accuses  Israel  before  God/  The  verb  o- 
rvyx<*v*i*  means,  (i)  ‘to  meet  with/  (a)  ‘to  meet  with  for  the 
purposes  of  conversation/  ‘have  an  interview  with/  Acts  xxv.  24; 
hence  (3)  ‘to  converse  with/  ‘plead  with/  Wisdom  viii,  2 1 ,  either 
on  behalf  of  some  one  (far«p  Tt^of)  Rom.  viii.  27,  34  ;  Heb*  vii  15  ; 
or  against  some  one  (*aT<i  riao*),  and  so  (4)  definitely  *  to  accuse  *  as 
here  and  I  MaCC.  Xi.  25  4»trtryxmmv  *&t  bc-toD  r*w  r&y  4*. 

roO  fAsvt;  viii.  33 ;  x.  fit,  63, 

The  Tit  adds  AfTw*  at  the  end  of  thi*  ver&e  with  tf#  L  at.  /ton,  it  i* 
omitted  by  N*ABCDEFGP  mm ,  pam.t  Volg.  Sah*  Boh.,  and  raoai 
Fathers. 

Br  Kupve,  tou?  upo+qtas  k.tX  The  two  quotations  come  from 
1  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  18;  the  first  being  repeated  twice,  Elijah 
has  fled  to  Ml  Horeb  from  Jezebel,  and  accuses  his  countrymen 
before  God  of  complete  apostasy;  he  alone  is  faithful  God 
answers  that  even  although  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  deserted 
Him,  yet  there  is  a  faithful  remnant,  7,000  men  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  There  is  an  analogy,  St,  Paul  argues, 
between  this  situation  and  that  of  his  own  day.  The  spiritual 
condition  is  the  same.  The  nation  as  a  whole  has  rejected  God's 
message,  now  as  then;  but  now  as  then  also  there  is  a  faithful 
remnant  left,  and  if  that  be  so  God  cannot  be  said  to  have  cast 
away  His  people. 

The  quotation  is  somewhat  shortened  from  the  LXX,  and  the  order  of  the 
dmei  i»  inverted,  perhaps  to  put  in  a  prominent  position  the  words  tois 
tfxxptfToj  cov  dwijtrtirav  to  which  there  was  most  analogy  during  St.  Pauls 
lime  (cL  Acts  vii.  5S  ;  1  Thess.  it.  14),  The  *ai  between  the  clauses  of  the 
TR.  is  read  by  D  EL  and  later  MSS,  Justin  Martyr,  DM  39.  p.  257  D, 
quotes  the  words  as  in  St.  Paul  and  not  as  in  the  LXX ;  Km  ydp  ‘HAjot 
w*pl  Ip&v  mpcii  r&v  8<  Ar  ofrrtuf  X*y*r  vevr  vpo^Tat  aov 

affiJtrtftvav  vd  fd  $vtna^rrjp*d  ffw  xafi&tsu'ltiv  irvcXiup&jjv  pSvot  #aj 

(tjTQWft  pent,  md  Awoxpit'ttm  avry,  *Em  ti&t  po*  lrraJt(tr^iA«oi 

dr  l  pit  t  ovx  fjra/j^ajr  ydmr  vp  BdaX. 

4.  fi  jyjrjpaTiojuios  i  ‘the  oracle/  An  unusual  tense  for  die 
word,  which  occurs  here  only  in  the  N,  T.,  but  ts  found  in  i  Msec 
H.  4 ;  Clem.  Rom.  xvii.  5 ;  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  The  verb 
XptipariCn*  meant  (1)  originally  ‘to  transact  business *j  then  (3)  ‘  to 
consult/  ‘deliberate";  hence  (3)  ‘to  give  audience/  4 answer  after 
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deliberation9;  and  so  finally  (4)  of  an  oracle  'to  give  a  response, 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  xpaw ;  and  so  it  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
of  the  Divine  warning  Mat.  ii.  1 2,  22  xpvpar urBtms  *or  Bmp:  Luke 
ii.  26 ;  Acts  x.  22 ;  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  xi.  7 :  cf.  Jos.  Antt.  V.  i.  f  4 ;  X.  i. 
3 ;  XI.  iii.  4.  From  this  usage  of  the  verb  was  derived 

XpTjpanapos,  as  the  more  usual  xpi^p^s  from  xpda».  See  also  p.  173. 

tji  BdaX :  substituted  by  St.  Paul  (as  also  by  Justin  Martyr,  loc. 
ctt.)  for  the  LXX  t<5  BdoA,  according  to  a  usage  common  in  other 
passages  in  the  Greek  Version. 

The  word  Baal,  which  means  *  Lord,*  appears  to  have  been  originally 
used  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  as  such  became  a  part  of 
many  Jewish  names,  as  for  example  Jerubbaal  ( Jnd.  vi.  3a ;  vii.  i),  Eshbaal 
(x  Chron.  ix.  39),  Meribbaal  (1  Chron.  ix.  40),  &c.  Bat  gradually  the 
special  association  of  the  name  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Phoenician 
god  caused  the  use  of  it  to  be  forbidden.  Hosea  ii.  16,  17  ‘and  it  shall  be 
at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi ;  and  shalt  call  me 
no  more  Baali.  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  the  Baalim  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  mentioned  by  their  name.*  Owing  to  this 
motive  a  tendency  arose  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Baal  from  the  Scriptures : 
just  as  owing  to  a  feeling  of  reverence  *  Elohim  ’  was  substituted  for  *  Jehovah* 
in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Psalms.  This  usage  took  the  form  of 
substituting  Basheth ,  'abomination/  for  Baal.  So  Eshhaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  33, 
ix.  30)  became  Ishbosheth  (a  Sam.  ii.  8;  iii.  8) ;  Meribbaal  (1  Chr.  ix.  40) 
Mephibosheth  (a  Sam.  ix.  6  ff.);  Jerubbaal  Jerubbesheth  (a  Sam.  xi.  ai). 
See  also  Hosea  ix.  10;  Jer.  iii.  34;  xi.  13.  Similarly  in  the  LXX  altrx^l 
represents  in  one  passage  Baal  of  the  Hebrew  text,  3  Kings  xviii.  19,  35. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  more  usual  to  substitute  alayyirq  in  rending  for  the 
written  BaaX,  and  as  a  sign  of  this  Qeri  the  feminine  article  was  written; 
just  as  the  name  Jehovah  was  written  with  the  pointing  of  Adonai.  This 
usage  is  most  common  in  Jeremiah,  but  occurs  also  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  other  Prophets.  It  appears  not  to  occur  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  plural  rats  occurs  a  Chr.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxxiii.  3.  This,  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  feminine  article  with  the  masculine  name,  is  given  by 
Dillmann,  Afonatsberuhte  der  Akadimit  der  Wissenschaft  cat  Berlin,  1881, 
p.  601  ff.  and  has  superseded  all  others. 

The  LXX  version  is  again  shortened  in  the  quotation,  and  for  *aroActy» 
is  substituted  leariXivov  luavry,  which  is  an  alternative  and  perhaps  more 
exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 

6.  otfros  o5k.  The  application  of  the  preceding  instance  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Apostle's  own  time.  The  facts  were  the 
same.  St.  Paul  would  assume  that  his  readers,  some  of  whom 
were  Jewish  Christians,  and  all  of  whom  were  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  class,  would  recognize  this.  And  if  this  were  so 
the  same  deduction  might  be  made.  As  then  the  Jewish  people 
were  not  rejected,  because  the  remnant  was  saved ;  so  now  there 
is  a  remnant,  and  this  implies  that  God  has  not  cast  away  His 
people  as  such. 

Xcippa  (on  the  orthography  cf.  WH.  ii.  App.  p.  154,  who  read 
\ippa),  ‘  a  remnant'  The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.f  and  in  the  O.  T.  only  twice,  and  then  not  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  1  remnant'  The  usual  word  for  that  is  t6  car«X<«$0c». 
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mar  licXoyV  x<*PtT°s-  Predicate  with  yeyovcw.  *  There  has  come 
to  be  through  the  principle  of  selection  which  is  dependent  on  the 
Divine  grace  or  favour/  This  addition  to  the  thought,  which  is 
further  explained  in  ver.  6,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  result  of  the 
previous  discussion :  that  ‘  election  ’  on  which  the  Jews  had  always 
laid  so  much  stress  had  operated,  but  it  was  a  selection  on  the 
part  of  God  of  those  to  whom  He  willed  to  give  His  grace,  and 
not  an  election  of  those  who  had  earned  it  by  their  works. 

6.  «t  W  x(£pm  K'T’X.  A  further  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
election.  If  the  election  had  been  on  the  basis  of  works,  then  the 
Jews  might  have  demanded  that  God’s  promise  could  only  be  ful¬ 
filled  if  all  who  had  earned  it  had  received  it :  St  Paul,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  principles  of  election  already  laid  down,  implies  that 
the  promise  is  fulfilled  if  the  remnant  is  saved.  God’s  people 
are  those  whom  He  has  chosen ;  it  is  not  that  the  Jews  are  chosen 
because  they  are  His  people. 

foci  i|  x^Plt  ofcln  yu'CTtu  x<£pt$ :  *  this  follows  from  the  very 
meaning  of  the  idea  of  grace/  Gratia  nisi  gratis  sit  gratia  non  est. 
St  Augustine. 

The  TR.  after  ylrtrau  \&fn t  adds  cl  81  if  fpyop,  oftWri  !<rrl  Jhrct  t6 

ipyor  cinUn  tarlv  tpy ov  with  Nc (B)  L  and  later  MSS.,  Syr r.,  Chry*.  and  Thdrt. 
(in  the  text,  bat  they  do  not  refer  to  the  words  in  their  commentary). 
B  reads  cl  Si  If  £/rya/v,  ouftiri  \&pir  Irci  rb  tpyor  oiicirt  itrrl  \apit.  The 
danse  is  omitted  by  N*  A  C  D  E  F  G  P,  Vulg.  Aegyptt.  (Boh.  Sah.)  Arm., 
Orig.-Ut  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrst  Patr.-latt.  There  need  be  no  donbt  that  it  is 
a  gloss,  nor  is  the  authority  of  B  of  any  weight  in  support  of  a  Western 
addition  snch  as  this  against  such  preponderating  authority.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  WH.  to  be  the  solitary  or  almost  the  solitary  case  in  which  B 
possibly  has  a  Syrian  reading  (Introd.  iL  150). 

7.  ©or ;  This  verse  sums  up  the  result  of  the  discussion  in 

w.  2-6.  ‘  What  then  is  the  result  ?  In  what  way  can  we  modify 

the  harsh  statement  made  in  ver.  1  ?  It  is  indeed  still  true  that 
Israel  as  a  nation  has  failed  to  obtain  what  is  its  aim,  namely 
righteousness ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  portion  of  it,  the 
elect,  who  have  attained  it/ 

SI  IxXoy^:  i.e.  ol  cVXcxrol.  The  abstract  for  the  concrete 
suggests  the  reason  for  their  success  by  laying  stress  on  the  idea 
nuher  than  on  the  individuals. 

at  Zi  Xorxm  firt»pcS6i)aar :  'while  the  elect  have  attained  what 
they  sought,  those  who  have  failed  to  attain  it  have  been  hardened.’ 
They  have  not  failed  because  they  have  been  hardened,  but  they 
have  been  hardened  because  they  have  failed;  cf.  L  24  ff.,  where 
sin  is  represented  as  God’s  punishment  inflicted  on  man  for  their 
rebellion*  Here  St  Paul  does  not  definitely  say  by  whom,  for 
that  is  not  the  point  it  interests  him  to  discuss  at  present :  he  has 
represented  the  condition  of  Israel  both  as  the  result  of  God’s 
action  (ch.  ix)  and  of  their  own  (ch.  x).  Here  as  in  Karrjpnotuim 
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ix.  22,  he  uses  the  colourless  passive  without  laying  stress  on  the 
cause:  the  quotation  in  ver.  8  represents  God  as  the  author, 
hmuaa*  in  ver.  1 1  suggests  that  they  are  free  agents. 

The  verb  *wp6cj  (derived  from  wwpot  a  callus  or  stone  formed  in  the 
bladder)  is  a  medical  term  used  in  Hippocrates  and  elsewhere  of  a  bone  or 
hard  substance  growing  when  bones  are  fractured,  or  of  a  stone  forming  in 
the  bladder.  Hence  metaphorically  it  is  used  in  the  N.  T.,  and  apparently 
there  only  of  the  heart  becoming  hardened  or  callous:  so  Mark  vi.  5a; 
Jo.  xii.  40 ;  Rom.  xi.  7 ;  a  Cor.  ill.  14 :  while  the  noun  witpeoe it  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  Mark  iii.  5 ;  Rom.  xi.  35  ;  Eph.  iv.  18.  The  idea  is  in  all 
these  places  the  same,  that  a  covering  has  grown  over  the  heart,  making 
men  incapable  of  receiving  any  new  teaching  however  good,  and  making 
them  oblivious  of  the  wrong  they  are  doing.  In  Job  rviL  7  (mdtponrrm 
ydp  chri  6pyrjt  ol  bp$a\pol  pov)  the  word  is  used  of  blindness,  but  again  only 
of  moral  blindness ;  anger  has  caused  as  it  were  a  covering  to  grow  over 
the  eyes.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to  take  the  word  to  mean  *  blind,’  as 
do  the  grammarians  (Suidas,  wotpdt,  6  rwfkSt:  1 nwwponw,  vmtyAamu : 
Hesychius,  wcvwpotpboi,  rm<pko>fUyot)  and  the  Latin  Versions  (cxcaecmti, 
obaucati).  It  is  possible  that  this  translation  arose  from  a  confusion  with 
TTjpts  (see  on  garayv^m  below)  which  was  perhaps  occasionally  used  of 
blindness  (see  Prof.  Armitage  Robinson  in  Academy,  189a,  p.  305),  although 
probably  then  as  a  specialized  usage  for  the  more  general  1  maimed.*  Al¬ 
though  the  form  mjpiea  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  yet  the  evidence 
against  it  is  in  every  case  absolutely  conclusive,  as  it  is  also  in  the  O.  T.  in 
the  one  passage  where  the  word  occurs. 

8.  ica0&s  yfypcurnu.  St.  Paul  supports  and  explains  his  last 
statement  ol  d*  Xomol  efrupMhjaay  by  quotations  from  the  O.  T. 
The  first  which  in  form  resembles  Deut.  xxix.  4,  modified  by 
Is.  xxix.  10;  vi.  9,  xo,  describes  the  spiritual  dulness  or  torpor  of 
which  the  prophet  accuses  the  Israelites.  This  he  says  had  been 
given  them  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  faithlessness.  These 
words  will  equally  well  apply  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Apostle’s  own  time,  showing  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  Israel  as  God’s  people,  and  suggesting  a  general  law  of 
God’s  dealing  with  them. 

The  following  extracts,  in  which  the  words  that  St.  Paul  hat  made 
use  of  are  printed  in  spaced  type,  will  give  the  source  of  the  quotation. 
Deut.  xxix.  4  xai  ovk  ibwtety  Kvpiot  6  0«dr  vpiv  tsapUay  cl84rai  ml 
6<p0akpo\i  t  0  kivuy  eat  Stra  dxovsiy  tot  t  rrjt  i)  pi  pat  wm 'mjt,  Is. 
xxix.  10  5ti  irtvdriKty  ipds  Kvpiot  wycvpari  tea  ray  v£tott :  c £  Is.  vi.  9,  10 
dxoj  a*ov<r<TC  «at  ov  pi)  evvyre  mi  fikiwovrtt  $kiif/tr c  teal  ©v  pi)  f%rc. 
.  .  .  teal  thra  "Ews  w6rtf  Kvpit ;  While  the  form  resembles  the  words  in 
Deut,  the  historical  situation  and  meaning  of  the  quotation  are  represented 
by  the  passages  in  Isaiah  to  which  St  Paul  is  clearly  referring. 

irveCpa  KaTavu$cus :  *  a  spirit  of  torpor,’  a  state  of  dull  insensi¬ 
bility  to  everything  spiritual,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  drunken¬ 
ness,  or  stupor.  Is.  xxix.  10  (RV.)  ‘  For  the  Lord  hath  poured 
out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes, 
the  prophets ;  and  your  heads,  the  seers,  hath  He  covered.’ 

The  word  tcardyv^a  is  derived  from  Karavvaaopai.  The  simple  verb 
yvoaw  is  used  to  mean  to  *  prick’  or  ‘  strike’  or  'dint’  The  compound 
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verb  would  (l)  to  f  •  trike *  or  'prick  violently,*  ind  hence  (*)  In 

*mi*:  no  mitance  is  quoted  of  It  in  it-  primary  sense,  but  it  is  common 
(3)  especially  in  the  LXX  of  strong  emotions,  of  the  prickings  of  Inst  Susan. 
10  (Tbeod.) ;  of  strong  grief  Gen,  mi?.  7 ;  Ecclns.  xiv.  1 ;  and  so  Acts  ii,  37 
*arwvvyi?va*  ttj  of  being  strongly  moved  by  speaking.  Then  (4)  it  is 

used  of  the  storming  effect  of  sack  emotion  which  results  in  speechlessness : 
h.  Vi-  5  or  TtiAai  lyw  Sri  KtxTQ*ivvypa 4  :  Dan.  X.  15  f&arxa  r a  wpo# p.ou 
|ri  r^t*  'yvy  #ai  KaTtt'vyrjVf  and  so  the  general  idea  of  torpor  would  be 
derived.  The  noun  xmrvfit  appear*  to  occur  only  twice.  Is.  auix*  10 
wrti/ia  aarayvfra'i,  Px.  I  LX  [Itj.  4  olvov  jnmunvf  fan.  In  the  former  case  it 
clearly  means  1  torpor 1  or  *  deep  sleep/  as  both  the  context  and  the  Hebrew 
show,  in  the  latter  case  probably  so.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  definite 
meaning  of  *  torpor"  or  ‘deep  sleep*  which  is  found  in  the  noun  cannot  be 
exactly  paralleled  in  the  verb ;  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  certain  con* 
fusion  existed  with  the  verb  rvtrrdfw,  which  means  1  to  nod  in  deep/  *  be 
drowsy/  just  as  the  meaning  of  ipt$ da  was  influenced  by  its  resemblance 
lo  Iptt  (c£  it  8).  On  the  word  generally  see  Fri  it  p.  538  ft 

IvG  rqs  orjjicpo*  r|p.fpo5 :  cf.  Acts  vib  51  1  Ye  stiffnecked  and 
cxndrcumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye/  St  Stephen's  speech 
illustrates  more  in  detail  the  logical  assumptions  which  underlie 
St  Full's  quota  ho  ns  *  The  chosen  people  have  from  the  beginning 
shown  the  same  obstinate  adherence  to  their  own  views  and 
a  power  of  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  God  has  throughout 
punished  them  for  their  obstinacy  by  giving  them  over  to  spiritual 
blindness. 

9,  i4  AafTiS  X/ycip  **tX :  quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Ps,  lzviU 

P»x],  f 3,  24  yrntfipm  T)  rpajr*(n  av rav  ivomtov  avtmv  (it  irayi&i,  *al  rlf 

avrawc&ocri*  *al  tFKdt^aXov  mtarur&rirmrav  xr«A,  (which  b  ascribed  In 
the  title  to  David)  with  reminiscences  of  Fs.  xasiv  [xxav],  8,  and 
xxvii  [xxviii],  4,  The  Psalmist  is  represented  as  declaring  the 
Divine  wrath  against  those  who  have  made  themselves  enemies  of 
the  Divine  will.  Those  who  in  his  days  were  the  enemies  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  are  represented  in  the  Apostle's  days  by 
the  Jews  who  have  shut  their  ears  to  the  Gospel  message, 

Tprfwfla  auTuv:  'their  feast.1  The  image  is  that  of  men 
feasting  in  careless  security,  and  overtaken  by  their  enemies,  owing 
to  the  very  prosperity  which  ought  to  be  their  strength*  So  to  the 
Jews  that  Law  and  those  Scriptures  wherein  they  trusted  are  to 
become  the  very  cause  of  their  fall  and  the  snare  or  hunting-net  in 
which  they  are  caught. 

OTfr&aXor ;  1  that  over  which  they  fall/  *  a  cause  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion/ 

Arraiiq&ojia :  Ps.  jcxvii  [xxvni],  4.  ‘A  requital/  'recompense.* 
The  Jew*  are  to  be  punished  for  their  want  of  spiritual  insight  by 
being  given  over  to  blind  trust  in  their  own  taw;  in  fact  being 
given  up  entirely  to  their  own  wishes, 

10.  crx&rurti^TMcrar  k.t.X.  *  May  their  eyes  become  blind,  so  that 
they  have  no  insight,  and  their  backs  bent  Like  men  who  are  cotiiinu 
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ally  groping  about  in  the  dark !  ’  They  are  to  be  like  those  described 
by  Plato  as  fast  bound  in  the  cave :  even  if  they  are  brought  to  the 
light  they  will  only  be  blinded  by  it,  and  will  be  unable  to  see. 
The  judgement  upon  them  is  that  they  are  to  be  ever  bent  down 
with  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  they  have  wilfully  taken  on 
their  backs. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Lipnns,  who  does  not  elsewhere  accept  the 
theory  of  interpolations  in  the  text,  suggests  that  w.  9,  xo  are  a  gloss  added 
by  some  reader  in  the  margin  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Holsten,  Z./. 
to.  T.  187a,  p.  455  ;  Michelsen,  Th.  T.  1887,  p.  163 ;  PniestanUn-Hbol, 
1873,  p.  589 ;  E.  T.  it  154).  It  is  suggested  that  &avarrdf  is  inconsistent 
with  ver.  1 1  ff.  But  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  in  Ter.  ix  we  have  a  change 
of  metaphor,  imuoai *,  which  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  if  it  came 
immediately  after  ver.  8.  As  it  is,  this  word  is  suggested  and  accounted 
for  by  the  metaphors  employed  in  the  quotation  introduced  in  ver.  9.  If 
we  omit  w.  9,  10  we  most  also  omit  ver.  11.  There  is  throughout  the 
whole  Epistle  a  continuous  succession  of  thought  running  from  verse  to 
verse  which  makes  any  theory  of  interpolation  impossible.  (See  Intro¬ 
duction,  §  9.) 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Remnant, 

The  idea  of  the  4  Remnant '  is  one  of  the  most  typical  and 
significant  in  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  O.  T.  We  meet  it 
first  apparently  in  the  prophetic  narrative  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  account  of  Elijah  in  the  book  of  Kings,  the  passage  which 
St.  Paul  is  quoting.  Here  a  new  idea  is  introduced  into  Israel's 
history,  and  it  is  introduced  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  narratives  of  that  history.  The  Prophet  is  taken  into  the 
desert  to  commune  with  God ;  he  is  taken  to  Sinai,  the  mountain  of 
God,  which  played  such  a  large  part  in  the  traditions  of  His  people, 
and  he  receives  the  Divine  message  in  that  form  which  has  ever 
marked  off  this  as  unique  amongst  theophanies,  the  4  still  small 
voice,'  contrasted  with  the  thunder,  and  the  storm,  and  the 
earthquake.  And  the  idea  that  was  thus  introduced  marks  a 
stage  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  for  it  was  the  first 
revelation  of  the  idea  of  personal  as  opposed  to  national  consecra¬ 
tion.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  was 
bound  to  God,  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  which  sacrifices  were 
offered,  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  which  kings  had  fought  and 
judges  legislated.  But  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  deserted  Jehovah, 
and  the  Prophet  records  that  it  is  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
Israelites  who  had  remained  true  to  Him  that  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned.  The  nation  will  be  chastised,  but  the  remnant  shall  be 
saved. 

The  idea  is  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  we  find  continuously 
from  this  time  onwards ;  spiritualized  with  the  more  spiritual  ideas 
of  the  later  prophets.  We  find  it  in  Amos  (ix.  8-io),  in  Micah  (ii. 
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I*,  v.  3),  in  Zephaniah  (iii.  12, 13),  in  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  3),  in  Ezekiel 
(xiv.  14-20,  22),  but  most  pointedly  and  markedly  in  Isaiah.  The 
two  great  and  prominent  ideas  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  are  typified  in 
the  names  given  to  his  two  sons, — the  reality  of  the  Divine  ven¬ 
geance  (Maher-shalal-hash-baz)  and  the  salvation  of  the  Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub)  and,  through  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Remnant,  of 
the  theocratic  nation  itself  (vii.  3 ;  viii.  2,  18;  ix.  12;  x.  21,  24); 
and  both  these  ideas  are  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  call 
(vL  9-13)  *  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed, 
but  perceive  not  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  . . .  Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  long  ? 
And  He  answered,  Until  cities  be  waste  without  inhabitant  and 
homes  without  men,  and  the  land  become  utterly  waste.’  But  this 
is  only  one  side.  There  is  a  true  stock  left.  *  Like  the  terebinth 
and  the  oak,  whose  stock  remains  when  they  are  cut  down  and  sends 
forth  new  saplings,  so  the  holy  seed  remains  as  a  living  stock  and 
a  new  and  better  Israel  shall  spring  from  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
state'  (Robertson  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel ,  p.  234).  This  doctrine 
of  a  Remnant  implied  that  it  was  the  individual  who  was  true  to 
his  God,  and  not  the  nation,  that  was  the  object  of  the  Divine 
solicitude;  that  it  was  in  this  small  body  of  individuals  that  the 
true  life  of  the  chosen  nation  dwelt,  and  that  from  them  would 
spring  that  internal  reformation,  which,  coming  as  the  result  of  the 
Divine  chastisement,  would  produce  a  whole  people,  pure  and 
undefiled,  to  be  offered  to  God  (Is.  lxv.  8,  9). 

The  idea  appealed  with  great  force  to  the  early  Christians.  It 
appealed  to  St  Stephen,  in  whose  speech  one  of  the  main  currents 
of  thought  seems  to  be  the  marvellous  analogy  which  runs  through 
all  the  history  of  Israel.  The  mass  of  the  people  has  ever  been 
unfaithful ;  it  is  the  individual  or  the  small  body  that  has  remained 
true  to  God  in  all  the  changes  of  Israel’s  history,  and  these  the 
people  have  always  persecuted  as  they  crucified  the  Messiah. 
And  so  St  Paul,  musing  over  the  sad  problem  of  Israel’s  unbelief, 
finds  its  explanation  and  justification  in  this  consistent  trait  of  the 
nation's  history.  As  in  Elijah’s  time,  as  in  Isaiah’s  time,  so  now  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  rejected  the  Divine  call ;  but  there  always 
has  been  and  still  is  the  true  Remnant,  the  Remnant  whom  God 
has  selected,  who  have  preserved  the  true  life  and  ideal  of  the 
people  and  thus  contain  the  elements  of  new  and  prolonged  life. 

And  this  doctrine  of  the  *  Remnant  ’  is  as  true  to  human  nature 
as  it  is  to  Israel’s  history.  No  church  or  nation  is  saved  en  masse , 
it  is  those  members  of  it  who  are  righteous.  It  is  not  the  mass 
of  the  nation  or  church  that  has  done  its  work,  but  the  select 
few  who  have  preserved  the  consciousness  of  its  high  calling. 
It  is  by  the  selection  of  individuals,  even  in  the  nation  that  has 
been  chosen,  that  God  has  worked  equally  in  religion  and  in  all 
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the  different  lines  along  which  the  path  of  human  development  has 
progressed. 

[On  the  Remnant  see  especially  Jewett,  Contrasts  of  Propkuy , 
in  Romans  iL  p.  990;  and  Robertson  Smith.  The  Prophets  of 
Israel ,  pp.  106,  209,  234,  258.  The  references  are  collected  in 
Oehler,  Theologie  des  alien  Testaments ,  p.  809.] 


THU  REJECTION  01s  ISRAEL  NOT  FINAL. 

XI.  11-24.  The  Rejection  of  Israel  is  not  complete,  nor 
will  it  be  final.  Its  result  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  the  Gentiles.  The  salvation  of  these  will  stir  the 
Jews  to  jealousy  ;  they  will  return  to  the  Kingdom^  and  this 
will  mean  the  final  consummation  (w.  10-15). 

Of  all  this  the  guarantee  is  the  holiness  of  the  stock  from 
which  Israel  comes.  God  has  grafted  you  Gentiles  into  that 
stock  against  the  natural  order ;  far  more  easily  can  He 
restore  them  to  a  position  which  by  nature  and  descent  is 
theirs  (w.  16-24). 

11  The  Rejection  of  Israel  then  is  only  partial  Yet  still  there 
is  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  on  whom  God’s  judgement  has 
come:  what  of  these?  Is  there  no  further  hope  for  them?  Is 
this  stumbling  of  theirs  such  as  will  lead  to  a  final  and  complete 
fall  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  only  temporary,  a  working  out  of  the 
Divine  purpose.  This  purpose  is  partly  fulfilled.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  the  Messianic  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
partly  in  the  future ;  that  the  inclusion  of  these  in  the  Kingdom 
may  rouse  the  Jews  to  emulation  and  bring  them  back  to  the  place 
which  should  be  theirs  and  from  which  so  far  they  have  been 
excluded.  n  And  consider  what  this  means.  Even  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  Israel  has  brought  to  the  world  a  great  wealth  of  spiritual 
blessings ;  their  repulse  has  enriched  the  nations,  how  much  greater 
then  will  be  the  result  when  the  chosen  people  with  their  numbers 
completed  have  accepted  the  Messiah?  uIn  these  speculations 
about  my  countrymen,  I  am  not  disregarding  my  proper  mission 
to  you  Gentiles.  It  is  with  you  in  my  mind  that  I  am  speaking. 
I  will  put  it  more  strongly.  I  do  all  I  can  to  glorify  my  ministry 
as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 14  and  this  in  hopes  that  I  may  succeed 
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m  bringing  salvation  to  some  at  an y  rate  of  my  countrymen  by  thus 
moving  them  to  emulation*  11  And  my  reason  for  this  is  what 
I  have  implied  just  above,  that  by  the  return  of  the  Jews  the  whole 
world  will  receive  what  it  longs  for.  The  rejection  of  them  has 
been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  world  to  God  by  the  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles ;  their  reception  into  the  Kingdom,  the  gathering 
together  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  will  inaugurate 
the  final  consummation,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
eternal  life  that  follows, 

u  But  what  ground  ts  there  for  thus  believing  in  the  return  of  the 
chosen  people  to  the  Kingdom?  It  is  the  holiness  of  the  race. 
When  you  take  from  the  kneading  trough  a  piece  of  dough  and 
offer  it  to  the  Lord  as  a  heave-offering,  do  you  not  consecrate  the 
whole  mass?  Do  not  the  branches  of  a  tree  receive  life  and 
nourishment  from  the  roots  f  So  it  is  with  Israel*  Their  fore¬ 
fathers  the  Patriarchs  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
them  the  whole  race ;  from  that  stock  they  obtain  their  spiritual  life, 
a  life  which  must  be  holy  as  its  source  is  holy.  "  For  the  Church 
of  God  is  like  a  *  green  olive  tree,  fair  with  goodly  fruit,’  as  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  described  it.  Its  roots  are  the  Patriarchs;  its 
branches  the  people  of  the  Lord  Some  of  these  branches  have 
been  broken  off ;  Israelites  who  by  birth  and  descent  were  members 
of  the  Church*  Into  their  place  you  Gentiles,  by  a  process  quite 
strange  and  unnatural,  have  been  grafted,  shoots  from  a  wild  olive, 
into  a  cultivated  stock*  Equally  with  the  old  branches  which  still 
remain  on  the  tree  you  share  in  the  rich  sap  which  flows  from  its 
tool  Ia  Do  not  for  this  reason  think  that  you  may  insolently  boast 
of  the  position  of  superiority  which  you  occupy,  If  you  are 
inclined  to  do  so,  remember  that  you  have  done  nothing,  that  all 
the  spiritual  privileges  that  you  possess  simply  belong  to  the 
stock  on  which  you  by  no  merit  of  yotir  own  have  been  grafted. 
w  But  perhaps  you  say :  *  That  I  am  the  favoured  one  is  shown  by 
this  that  others  were  cut  off  that  I  might  be  grafted  in*'  *  I  grant 
what  you  say;  but  consider  the  reason*  It  was  owing  to  their 
want  of  faith  that  they  were  broken  off :  you  on  the  other  band 
owe  your  firm  position  to  your  faith,  not  to  any  natural  superiority. 
**  It  is  an  incentive  therefore  not  to  pride,  as  you  seem  to  think,  but 
to  fear.  For  if  God  did  not  spare  the  holders  of  the  birthright, 
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no  grafted  branches  but  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree,  He  certainlj 
will  be  no  more  ready  to  spare  you,  who  have  no  such  privileges 
to  plead.  ®  Learn  the  Divine  goodness,  but  learn  and  understand 
the  Divine  severity  as  well.  Those  who  have  fallen  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  severity,  you  the  goodness ;  a  goodness  which  will 
be  continued  if  you  cease  to  be  self-confident  and  simply  trust: 
otherwise  you  too  may  be  cut  off  as  they  were.  **  Nor  again 
is  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  irrevocable.  They  can  be  grafted 
again  into  the  stock  on  which  they  grew,  if  only  they  will  give  up 
their  unbelief.  For  they  are  in  God's  hands ;  and  God’s  power  is 
not  limited.  He  is  able  to  restore  them  to  the  position  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  "  For  consider.  You  are  the  slip  cut  from  the 
olive  that  grew  wild,  and  yet,  by  a  process  which  you  must  admit 
to  be  entirely  unnatural,  you  were  grafted  into  the  cultivated  stock. 
If  God  could  do  this,  much  more  can  He  graft  the  natural  branches 
of  the  cultivated  olive  on  to  their  own  stock  from  which  they  were 
cut.  You  Gentiles  have  no  grounds  for  boasting,  nor  have  the 
Jews  for  despair.  Your  position  is  less  secure  than  was  theirs,  and 
if  they  only  trust  in  God,  their  salvation  will  be  easier  than  was 
yours. 

11.  St.  Paul  has  modified  the  question  of  ver.  i  so  far:  the 
rejection  of  Israel  is  only  partial.  But  yet  it  is  true  that  the  rest, 
that  is  the  majority,  of  the  nation  are  spiritually  blind.  They  have 
stumbled  and  sinned.  Does  this  imply  their  final  exclusion  from 
the  Messianic  salvation  ?  St.  Paul  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
only  temporary  and  it  has  a  Divine  purpose. 

\iyut  o5h.  A  new  stage  in  the  argument  ‘  I  ask  then  as  to  this 
majority  whose  state  the  prophets  have  thus  described.’  The 
question  arises  immediately  out  of  the  preceding  verses,  but  is 
a  stage  in  the  argument  running  through  the  whole  chapter,  and 
raised  by  the  discussion  of  Israel’s  guilt  in  ix.  30-x.  21. 

pj)  cirrauraK,  Iva  ir&r&xri ;  ‘  have  they  (i.  e.  those  who  have  been 
hardened,  ver.  8)  stumbled  so  as  to  fall  ?’  Numquid  sic  offcnderunt, 
ut  caderent  ?  Is  their  failure  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  be 
finally  lost,  and  cut  off  from  the  Messianic  salvation  ?  t*a  expresses 
the  contemplated  result.  The  metaphor  in  Zirraiaav  (which  is  often 
used  elsewhere  in  a  moral  sense,  Deut.  vii.  25 ;  James  ii  10;  iii.  2; 
2  Pet.  i.  10)  seems  to  be  suggested  by  mMakov  of  ver.  9.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  given  by  the  contrast  between  wrmcir 
and  ntvuv ;  a  man  who  stumbles  may  recover  himself,  or  he  may 
fall  completely.  Hence  irfowu*  is  here  used  of  a  complete  and 
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irrevocable  fall.  Cf.  Is.  xxiv.  20  * ariaxvae  yap  bt  avrijs  tj  avopia ,  kcl\ 
fWFfirai  koL  ov  fJf  dvvrjrtu  dvaar^vai  l  Ps.  SoL  iii.  1 3  tirecrcv  6ti  irovrjpbp 
rl  irr&pa  avrov,  cal  ov<c  dvaarrjdfrai :  Heb.  iv.  11.  It  is  no  argument 
against  this  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  w.  22,  23  of  a  fall 
which  is  not  irrevocable:  the  ethical  meaning  must  be  in  each 
case  determined  by  the  context,  and  here  the  contrast  with  fm-aiaa* 
suggests  a  fall  that  is  irrevocable. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  grammarians  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  laser  use  of  fra,  a  controversy  which  has  a  tendency  to  divide  scholars 
by  nations;  the  German  grammarians  with  Winer  at  their  head  (§  liii.  10.  6, 
p.  573  E.  T.)  maintain  that  it  always  preserves,  even  in  N.  T.  Greek,  its 
classical  meaning  of  purpose ;  on  the  other  hand,  English  commentators  such 
as  Lightfoot  (on  Gal.  v.  17),  Ellicott  (on  1  Thess.  v.  4),  and  Evans  (on  1  Cor. 
vii.  29)  admit  the  laxer  use.  Evans  says 9  that  fra,  like  onr  *'  that,”  has  three 
nses :  {1)  final  (in  order  that  he  may  go),  (a)  definitive  (I  advise  that  he  go), 
(3)  subjectively  ecbatu  (have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall)  * ;  and  it 
b  quite  clear  that  it  is  only  by  reading  into  passages  a  great  deal  which  is 
not  expressed  that  commentators  can  make  fra  in  all  cases  mean  *  in  order 
that.'  In  1  Thess.  v.  4  bpitt  51,  dbeX <pol,  ohm  lari  iv  okutu,  fra  1)  bpipa 
bfuu  in  Kkiwrrjt  KaraXb&jj,  where  Winer  states  that  there  is  ‘  a  Divine 
purpose  of  God,*  this  is  not  expressed  either  in  the  words  or  the  context. 
In  1  Cor.  vii.  29  6  /caupbt  awtoraXpivm  icrrl,  rb  koarbv  (va  ol  ixovT(* 
ywmsmt  in  <xorr(r  &<r*>  '  is  it  probable  that  a  state  of  sitting  loose  to 
worldly  interests  should  be  described  as  the  aim  or  purpose  of  God  in 
curtailing  the  season  of  the  great  tribulation  ?  ’  v  Evans.)  Yet  Winer  asserts 
that  the  words  fra  teal  ol  ZxorT(*  express  the  (Divine)  purpose  for 

which  A  » tcupbt  owwraXpivot  i<rrL  So  again  in  the  present  passage  it  is 
only  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  can  see  any  purpose.  If  St  Paul  had  used 
a  passive  verb  such  as  iwcapdj$7j<rav  then  we  might  translate,  ‘  have  they  been 
hardened  in  order  that  they  may  fall  ? '  and  there  would  be  no  objection  in 
logic  or  grammar,  but  as  St.  Paul  has  written  trrcuaav,  if  there  is  a  purpose 
in  the  passage  it  ascribes  stumbling  as  a  deliberate  act  undertaken  with  the 
purpose  of  falling.  We  cannot  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  read  in 
a  Divine  purpose  where  it  is  neither  implied  nor  expressed,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  defending  an  arbitrary  grammatical  rule. 

pi)  yfroiTo.  St.  Paul  indignantly  denies  that  the  final  fall  of 
Israel  was  the  contemplated  result  of  their  transgression.  The 
result  of  it  has  already  been  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
final  purpose  is  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  also. 

t$  abr&v  wapaimifian :  9  by  their  false  step/  continuing  the 
metaphor  of  firrataav. 

9irrv)p4a  toTs  cOvcotr.  St.  Paul  is  here  stating  an  historical 
fact.  His  own  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  had  been  caused  definitely 
by  the  rejection  of  his  message  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Acts 
xiii.  45-48;  cf.  viii.  4;  xi.  19;  xxviii.  28. 

€ls  Td  ‘irapalqXuo’ai  aureus :  ‘to  provoke  them  (the  Jews)  to 
jealousy/  This  idea  had  already  been  suggested  (x.  19)  by  the 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy  *Ey«  irapa(r)\o>au>  vpds  «V  ovk  <#***. 

St.  Paul  in  these  two  statements  sketches  the  lines  on  which  the 
Divine  action  is  explained  and  justified.  God  s  purpose  has  been 
to  use  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  in  order  to  promote  the  calling 
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his  countrymen,  and  his  zeal  in  carrying  out  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  combine  towards  producing  the  same  end.  4  Do  not  think 
that  what  I  am  saying  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  Gentiles.  It 
makes  me  even  more  zealous  in  my  work  for  you.  That  ministry 
of  mine  to  the  Gentiles  I  do  honour  to  and  exalt,  seeking  in  this 
way  if  perchance  I  may  be  able  to  move  my  countrymen  to 
jealousy.’  Then  in  ver.  15  he  shows  how  this  again  reacts  upon 
the  general  scheme  of  his  ministry.  4 And  this  I  do,  because  their 
return  to  the  Church  will  bring  on  that  final  consummation  for 
which  we  all  look  forward.’ 

18.  A|ur  hi  \£yw  k.t.X.  The  ftc  expresses  a  slight  contrast  in 
thought,  and  the  vplp  is  emphatic :  4  But  it  is  to  you  Gentiles  I  am 
speaking.  Nay  more,  so  far  as  I  am  an  Apostle  of  Gentiles, 
I  glorify  my  ministry :  if  thus  by  any  means,'  Ac. 

AirioroXos :  comp.  Acts  xxii.  2 1 ;  Gal.  il  7, 9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7. 
tV  SiaKotaar  pou  So|d(».  He  may  glorify  his  ministry,  either 
(i)  by  his  words  and  speech ;  if  he  teaches  everywhere  the  duty  of 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  he  exalts  that  ministry :  or  (ii),  perhaps 
better,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  successful:  comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  26  <it€  do$a{(Tat  p cXof. 

This  verse  and  the  references  to  the  Gentiles  that  follow  seem  to 
show  conclusively  that  St.  Paul  expected  the  majority  of  his  readers 
to  be  Gentiles.  Comp.  Hort,  Rom.  and Eph.  p.  22  'Though  the 
Greek  is  ambiguous  the  context  appears  to  me  decisive  for  taking 
vplp  as  the  Church  itself,  and  not  as  a  part  of  it  In  all  the  long 
previous  discussion  bearing  on  the  Jews,  occupying  nearly  two  and 
a  half  chapters,  the  Jews  are  invariably  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  In  the  half  chapter  that  follows  the  Gentiles  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  second  person.  Exposition  has  here  passed  into 
exhortation  and  warning,  and  the  warning  is  exclusively  addressed 
to  Gentiles :  to  Christians  who  had  once  been  Jews  not  a  word  is 
addressed.’ 

The  variation 8  in  reading  in  the  particles  which  occur  in  this  verse  suggest 
that  considerable  difficulties  were  felt  in  its  interpretation.  For  itpir  84 
KABP  minute. (auc.,  Syrr.  Boh.  Arm.,  Theodrt.  cod,  Jo.-Damasc. ;  we  find 
in  C  iffuv  oZv ;  while  the  TR  with  D  E  F  G  L  &c.  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  See.  has 
iydV  7 ip.  Again  piv  oZp  is  read  by  N  A  B  C  P,  Boh.,  Cyr.-AL  Jo.-Damasc. ; 
pkp  only  by  TR  with  L  &c.,  Orig.-lat  Chrys.  See.  (so  Meyer) ;  while  the 
Western  group  D  E  F  G  and  some  minuscules  omit  both. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  that  wherever  p\v  ow  or  perm* 
y«  occur  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  reading. 

Rom.  ix.  20 :  pepov  ry*  KAKLP  &o,  Syrr.  Boh. ;  pip  ofr  B ;  omit  al¬ 
together  D  F  G. 

x.  18:  pevovv yc  om.  F  G  d,  Orig.-lat 

I  Cor.  vi.  4 :  ph?  oZv  most  authorities  ;  F  G  yovr. 
vi.  7 :  pip  ovv  ABC  See. ;  pip  K  D  Boh. 

Phil.  iii.  8  :  pir  o8v  B  D  E  F  G  K  L  See. ;  ptpovvy <  NAP  Boh. 

The  Western  MSS.  as  a  rule  avoid  the  expression,  while  B  is  consistent  is 
preferring  it 
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14.  <?  itm  TTapo^Xiiorttf.  u  wws  is  used  here  interrogatively  with 
the  aonst  subjunctive  (cp,  Phil  Hi,  10,  n),  The  grammarians 
explain  the  expression  by  saying  that  we  are  to  understand  with  it 
mmrmr.  #t  fr«tf  occurs  Acts  xxvii.  j  2  with  the  optative,  Rom.  L  to 
with  the  future, 

15.  The  two  previous  verses  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
parenthetical ;  in  this  verse  the  Apostle  continues  the  argument  of 
ver.  1  a,  repeating  in  a  stronger  form  what  he  has  there  said,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  explain  the  statement  made  in  w,  1 3,  14,  that  by 
thus  caring  for  his  fellow-countrymen  he  is  fulfilling  his  mission 
to  the  Gentile  world.  The  casting  away  of  the  Jews  has  meant 
the  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  Christ,  Henceforth  there  is  no 
more  a  great  wall  of  partition  separating  God's  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  founding  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom ;  but  w  hen  all  the  people  of  Israel  shall  have 
come  in  there  will  be  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  and  this 
means  the  realization  of  the  hope  which  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  has  made  possible, 

:  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  faithlessness.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  defined  by  the  contrasted  ffpdtrXi^r, 

*ayaXXey$|  *d<rpou :  cf.  w.  iot  1 1*  The  reconciliation  was  the 
immediate  result  of  St.  Paul's  ministry,  which  he  describes  elsewhere 
(#  Cor,  v.  1 8,  19)  as  a  ministry  of  reconciliation;  its  final  result, 
the  hope  to  which  it  looks  forward,  is  salvation  (*aroXX£iy*Wii 
<rmtiri<Totit$a)t  the  realization  of  this  hope  is  what  every  Gentile 
must  long  for,  and  therefore  whatever  will  lead  to  its  fulfilment 
must  be  part  of  St.  Paul's  ministry. 

*po<rXf}$(5 :  the  reception  of  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  The  noun  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  N,  T.,  but  the 
meaning  is  shown  by  the  parallel  use  of  the  verb  (cf,  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  y). 

£wrj  Ik  rt*p£i\  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  must  be  determined 
by  that  of  «araXX<ry4  soap ov.  The  argument  demands  something 
much  stronger  than  that,  which  may  be  a  climax  to  the  section. 
It  may  either  be  ( 1)  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  cf,  Ezek,  xxxvii.  3  ff. ; 
Luke  XV.  34,  3  a  &  a&t\<fa6s  aw  o£ro*  vtKpat  *«1  <(rjar  mi  afraXajXu*, 
cal  ftp#  ^7.  In  this  sense  it  would  mean  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel  message  and  a  great  awakening  of  spiritual  life  as  the 
result  of  it  Or  ( a),  it  may  mean  the  *  general  Resurrection  *  as 
a  sign  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  In  this 
sense  it  would  make  a  suitable  antithesis  to  fraraXAayiJ.  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  heathen  and  their  reception  into  the  Church  on 
earth  was  the  first  step  in  a  process  which  led  ultimately  to  their 
ownpM,  It  gave  them  grounds  for  hoping  for  that  which  they 
should  enjoy  in  the  final  consummation.  And  this  consummation 
would  come  when  the  kingdom  was  completed.  In  all  contempo¬ 
rary  Jewish  literature  the  Resurrection  (whether  partial  or  general) 
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is  a  sign  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era.  Schtlrer,  GtschichU,  Ac. 
iL  p.  460 ;  Jubilees  zziii.  29  4  And  at  that  time  the  Lord  will  heal 
his  servants,  and  they  will  arise  and  will  see  great  peace  and  will 
cast  out  their  enemies;  and  the  just  shall  see  it  and  be  thankful 
and  rejoice  in  jov  to  all  eternity.’  Enoch  li.  1  (p.  139  ecL  Charles) 
‘  And  in  those  days  will  the  earth  also  give  back  those  who  are 
treasured  up  within  it,  and  Shedl  also  will  give  back  that  which  it 
has  received,  and  hell  will  give  back  that  which  it  owes.  And  he 
will  choose  the  righteous  and  holy  from  among  them :  for  the  day 
of  their  redemption  has  drawn  nigh.’  As  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter  St  Paul  seems  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  language 
and  forms  of  the  current  eschatology,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
second  interpretation  is  the  more  correct ;  cf.  Origen  viii.  9,  p.  257 
Tunc  enim  erit  assumtio  Israel ,  quando  tam  el  morhd  vitam  recipient 
el  mundus  ex  corruptibili  incorruptibilis  fiet ,  el  mortales  immorlalilak 
donabuntur ;  and  see  below  ver.  26. 

16.  St.  Paul  gives  in  this  verse  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Israel  This  is  based  upon  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs 
from  whom  they  are  descended  and  the  consecration  to  God  which 
has  been  the  result  of  this  holiness.  His  argument  is  ezpressed  in 
two  different  metaphors,  both  of  which  however  have  the  same 
purpose. 

dwopx^  •  •  •  ttfpojMu  The  metaphor  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  taken  from  Num.  zv.  19,  20  4  It  shall  be,  that  when  ye 
eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering 
unto  the  Lord.  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  (anapxn*  <f>vpafiar or  LXX) 
ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  for  an  heave  offering :  as  ye  do  the  heave 
offering  of  the  threshing  floor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it/  By  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits,  the  whole  mass  was  considered  to  be  consecrated; 
and  so  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs  consecrated  the  whole  people 
from  whom  they  came.  That  the  meaning  of  the  atrapxn  is  the 
Patriarchs  (and  not  Christ  or  the  select  remnant)  is  shown  by  the 
parallelism  with  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  and  by  the  ezplanation 
of  St.  Paul’s  argument  given  in  ver.  28  ayatnjrdi  Ad  row  vmpas. 

dyta :  4  consecrated  to  God  as  the  holy  nation  ’  in  the  technical 
sense  of  dytor,  cf.  i.  7. 

.  .  .  nXrf&oi.  The  same  idea  ezpressed  under  a  different 
image.  Israel  the  Divine  nation  is  looked  upon  as  a  tree;  its 
roots  are  the  Patriarchs;  individual  Israelites  are  the  branches. 
As  then  the  Patriarchs  are  holy,  so  are  the  Israelites  who  belong 
to  the  stock  of  the  tree,  and  are  nourished  by  the  sap  which 
flows  up  to  them  from  those  roots. 

17-24.  The  metaphor  used  in  the  second  part  of  ver.  16  suggests 
an  image  which  the  Apostle  developes  somewhat  elaborately.  The 
image  of  an  olive  tree  to  describe  Israel  is  taken  from  the  Prophets; 
Jeremiah  zi.  16  'The  Lord  called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree, 
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fair  with  goodly  fruit :  with  the  noise  of  a  great  tumult  He  hath 
kindled  fire  upon  it,  and  the  branches  of  it  are  broken f ;  Hosea 

xiv,  6  4  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon/  Similar  is  the  image  of  the 
vine  in  Is,  v*  7  ;  Ps.  ixxx.  8 ;  and  (of  the  Christian  Church)  in  John 

xv.  1  ff. 

The  main  points  in  this  simile  are  the  following : — 

The  olive  s  the  Church  of  God,  looked  at  as  one  continuous 
body;  the  Christian  Church  being  the  inheritor  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

The  root  or  stock  {pt(a)  s  that  stock  from  which  Jews  and 
Christians  both  alike  receive  their  nourishment  and  strength, 
via.  the  Patriarchs,  for  whose  faith  originally  Israel  was 
chosen  (cf*  vv*  a  8,  29), 

The  branches  (ol  «XdAot)  are  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church  who  derive  their  nourishment  and  virtue  from  the 
stock  or  body  to  which  they  belong*  These  are  of  two 
kinds : 

The  original  branches ;  these  represent  the  Jews*  Some  have 
been  cut  off  from  their  want  of  faith,  and  no  longer  derive 
any  nourishment  from  the  stock. 

The  branches  of  the  wild  olive  which  have  been  grafted  in. 
These  are  the  Gentile  Christians,  who,  by  being  so  grafted 
in,  have  come  to  partake  of  the  richness  and  virtue  of  ihe 
olive  stem. 

From  this  simile  St.  Paul  draws  two  lessons.  (1)  The  first  is 
to  a  certain  extent  incidental.  It  is  a  warning  to  the  heathen 
against  undue  exaltation  and  arrogance.  By  an  entirely  unnatural 
process  they  have  been  grafted  into  the  tree.  Any  virtue  that 
they  may  have  comes  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but  by  the  virtue 
of  the  stock  to  which  they  belong ;  and  moreover  at  any  moment 
they  may  be  cut  off.  It  will  be  a  less  violent  process  to  cut  off 
branches  not  in  any  way  belonging  to  the  tree,  than  it  was  to  cut 
off  the  original  branches.  But  (2) — and  this  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  result  to  be  gained  from  the  simile,  as  it  is  summed  up  in 
ver.  24 — if  God  has  had  the  power  against  all  nature  to  graft  in 
branches  from  a  wild  olive  and  enable  them  to  bear  fruit,  how  much 
more  easily  will  He  be  able  to  restore  to  their  original  place  the 
branches  which  have  been  cut  off. 

Su  Paul  thus  deduces  from  his  simile  consolation  for  Israel,  but 
incidentally  also  a  warning  to  the  Gentile  members  of  the  Church — 
a  warning  made  necessary  by  the  great  importance  ascribed  to 
them  in  ver.  1 1  f*  Israel  had  been  rejected  for  their  sake, 

17.  wf* :  a  meiosis.  Cf.  iii.  3  t£  yap  §1  Tim  ;  TiWr  H 

ftirr,  tra/xi/j 0 « tos  uvrouf,  «f  ffoXAcuir  tlin^ap*yt  tint  woAAy  *X**QUf  oi 

«sr«OT^(Ta#Trr.  Euthym.-Zig. 
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^{cicXdofbjoar.  The  same  simile  is  used,  with  a  different  applica¬ 
tion,  Enoch  XXvi.  1  k di  IkuBcp  c*0d>dfvona  cis  ri  pioop  rrjs  yjf,  at  3o» 
ronor  rjv\oyrjpipopt  ip  f  dcvbpa  fyorra  wapa<f>va6a r  pcpov<ras  at  ffXflgrowai 
tov  dcVdpov  tKKOncPTOt, 

dypiAaios :  4  the  wild  olive/  The  olive,  like  the  apple  and  most 
other  fruit  trees,  requires  to  have  a  graft  from  a  cultivated  tree, 
otherwise  the  fruit  of  the  seedling  or  sucker  will  be  small  and 
valueless.  The  ungrafted  tree  is  die  natural  or  wild  olive.  It  is 
often  confused  with  the  oleaster  (Eleagnus  angustifolius ),  but  quite 
incorrectly,  this  being  a  plant  of  a  different  natural  order,  which 
however  like  the  olive  yields  oil,  although  of  an  inferior  character. 
See  Tristram,  Natural  Hist .  of  the  Bible ,  pp.  371-377. 

It'CKCKTpurOrjs  iv  auTois :  1  wert  grafted  in  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  cultivated  olive/  St.  Paul  is  here  describing  a  wholly  unnatural 
process.  Grafts  must  necessarily  be  of  branches  from  a  cultivated 
olive  inserted  into  a  wild  stock,  the  reverse  process  being  one 
which  would  be  valueless  and  is  never  performed.  But  the  whole 
strength  of  St  Paul's  argument  depends  upon  the  process  being 
an  unnatural  one  (cf.  ver.  24  *al  «rapd  <fri> <ru>  *p<Kxrrplu&qi) ;  it  is 
beside  the  point  therefore  to  quote  passages  from  classical  writers, 
which,  even  if  they  seem  to  support  St  Paul’s  language,  describe 
a  process  which  can  never  be  actually  used.  They  could  only  show 
the  ignorance  of  others,  they  would  not  justify  him.  Cf.  Origen  viiL  io, 
p.  265  Sed  ne  hoc  quidem  latecU  nos  in  hoc  loco ,  quod  non  eo  ordint 
Apostolus  olivae  el  oleastri  simililudinem  posuit ,  quo  apud  agricolas 
habetur .  lUi  mini  magis  olivam  oleastro  inserere ,  el  non  olivae 
olcastrum  solcnt:  Paulus  vero  Apostolica  auctoriiate  or  dine  com - 
mutato  res  magis  causis ,  quam  causas  rebus  aptavit. 

o'uykou'ukos  :  1  Cor.  ix.  23 ;  Phil.  i.  7  ;  and  cf.  Eph.  iii.  6  c&*u  rl 

tdvrj  avykXrjpovopa  k at  avaarcopa  kcu  avpptTO\a  rrjs  enayycXias  Ip  Xpurrf 
'irjaov  dih  rov  tvayycXiov. 

rijs  ttjs  mdnjTOS  tt}$  Acuas  :  comp.  Jud.  ix.  9  *ai  ttirep  airroit 
if  cXai'a,  M17  anoXttyfraaa  rrjp  itibrqTa  pov  .  .  .  nopcvaropcu ;  Test.  KII. 
Pat.  Levi,  8  6  nipirros  tcXdbop  pot  cXa/ar  ZdotK*  sn&njTos.  The 
genitive  ri}*  nidrrjros  is  taken  by  Weiss  as  a  genitive  of  quality,  as 
in  the  quotation  above,  and  so  the  phrase  comes  to  mean  ( the  fat 
root  of  the  olive/  Lips,  explains  *  the  root  from  which  the  fatness 
of  the  olive  springs.' 

The  genitive  rrjt  lti&njrot  seemed  clumsy  and  unnatural  to  later  revisers, 
and  so  was  modified  either  by  the  insertion  of  xoi  after  as  in  A  and 
later  MSS.  with  Vnlg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat  Chrys.,  or  by  the  omission 
of  Tfjs  in  Western  authorities  D  F  G  Ircn.-iat. 

18.  fir]  aaToicauxu  twk  kXcI&w.  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  thinking  of 
Gentile  Christians  who  despised  the  Jews,  both  such  as  had 
become  believers  and  such  as  had  not.  The  Church  of  Corinth 
could  furnish  many  instances  of  new  converts  who  were  carried 
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away  by  a  feeling  of  excessive  confidence,  and  who,  partly  on 
grounds  of  race,  partly  because  they  had  understood  or  thought 
they  had  understood  the  Pauline  teaching  of  A rvdtpia,  were  full  of 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Jewish  race.  Inci¬ 
dentally  St  Paul  takes  the  opportunity  of  rebuking  such  as  them. 

od  ad  rrjy  fi£[av  k.tX  ‘  All  your  spiritual  strength  comes  from 
the  stock  on  which  you  have  been  grafted/  In  the  ordinary  process 
it  may  be  when  a  graft  of  the  cultivated  olive  is  set  on  a  wild  stock 
the  goodness  of  the  fruit  comes  from  the  graft,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  reverse ;  any  merit,  any  virtue,  any  hope  of  salvation  that  the 
Gentiles  may  have  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  they  are  grafted 
on  a  stock  whose  roots  are  the  Patriarchs  and  to  which  the  Jews, 
by  virtue  of  their  birth,  belong. 

19.  Ipcit  o$r.  The  Gentile  Christian  justifies  his  feeling  of 
confidence  by  reminding  St.  Paul  that  branches  (Aadot,  not  oi 
xXadoi)  had  been  cut  off  to  let  him  in :  therefore,  he  might  argue, 
I  am  of  more  value  than  they,  and  have  grounds  for  my  self- 
confidence  and  contempt. 

20.  koXws.  St.  Paul  admits  the  statement,  but  suggests  that  the 
Gentile  Christian  should  remember  what  were  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  admitted.  The  Jews  were  cast  off  for  want  of  faith,  he 
was  admitted  for  faith.  There  was  no  merit  of  his  own,  therefore 
he  has  no  grounds  for  over-confidence:  ‘Be  not  high-minded; 
rather  fear,  for  if  you  trust  in  your  merit  instead  of  showing  faith 
in  Christ,  you  will  suffer  as  the  Jews  did  for  their  self-confidence 
and  want  of  faith.' 

2L  cl  yip  6  ©cds  k.t.X.  This  explains  the  reason  which  made 
it  right  that  they  should  fear.  *  The  Jews — the  natural  branches — 
disbelieved  and  were  not  spared ;  is  it  in  any  way  likely  that  you, 
if  you  disbelieve,  will  be  spared  when  they  were  not— you  who  have 
not  any  natural  right  or  claim  to  the  position  you  now  occupy  ? ' 

©dB4  aw  ^florrnu  is  the  correct  reading  (with  NABCP  min.  pmue.t  Boh., 
Orig.'lat.,  &c.) ;  either  because  the  direct  future  seemed  too  strong  or  under 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  ( n 0  forte  me  tibi parcat  Vulg.  and  Iren.-lat)  fvfymm 
m&4  oov  was  read  by  D  F  G  L  &c.,  Syrr.  Chrys.  & c.,  then  tfxioeTcu  was  changed 
into  tpuoTjrtu  {min.  pmuc.  and  Chrys.)  for  the  sake  of  the  grammar,  and  found 
its  way  into  the  TK. 

22.  The  Apostle  sums  up  this  part  of  his  argument  by  deducing 
from  this  instance  the  two  sides  of  the  Divine  character.  God  is  full 
of  goodness  (xp*7<rrd tt)s,  cf.  ii  4)  and  loving-kindness  towards  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  has  been  shown  by  His  conduct  towards  those 
Gentiles  who  have  been  received  into  the  Christian  society.  That 
goodness  will  always  be  shown  towards  them  if  they  repose  their 
confidence  on  it,  and  do  not  trust  in  their  own  merits  or  the 
privileged  position  they  enjoy.  On  the  other  hand  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  shows  the  severity  which  also  belongs  to  the  character 
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of  God;  a  severity  exercised  against  them  just  because  they  trusted 
in  themselves.  God  can  show  the  same  severity  against  the  Gentiles 
and  cut  them  off  as  well  as  the  Jew. 

dworofda  and  should  be  read  In  the  second  part  of  the  vene, 

with  KABC  Grig.  Jo.-Damasc.  against  the  accusative  of  the  Western  and 
Syrian  text  D  has  a  mixed  reading,  dwoTofuav  and  XPV* Thrift:  the  as¬ 
similation  was  easier  in  the  first  word  than  in  the  second.  The  Ocov  after 
XWirroTrjs  is  omitted  by  later  MSS.  with  Clem.-Alex.,  Orig.  from  a  desire 
for  uniformity. 

te?  Imjwfojs.  The  condition  of  their  enjoying  this  goodness  is 
that  they  trust  in  it,  and  not  in  their  position. 

koI  otf:  emphatic  like  the  fy*  of  ver.  19  ‘You  too  as  well  as  the 
Jews.* 

28.  St.  Paul  now  turns  from  the  warning  to  the  Gentile  Christians, 
which  was  to  a  certain  extent  incidental,  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
paragraph,  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Divine 
Kingdom ;  their  grafting  into  the  Divine  stock, 
nal  Ikcipoi  U :  ‘  yes,  and  they  too.’ 

24.  This  verse  sums  up  the  main  argument.  If  God  is  so 
powerful  that  by  a  purely  unnatural  process  (napa  $vg%»)  He  can 
graft  a  branch  of  wild  olive  into  a  stock  of  the  cultivated  plant,  so 
that  it  should  receive  nourishment  from  it ;  can  He  not  equally  well, 
nay  far  more  easily,  reingraft  branches  which  have  been  cut  off 
the  cultivated  olive  into  their  own  stock?  The  restoration  oi 
Israel  is  an  easier  process  than  the  call  of  the  Gentiles. 


The  Merits  of  the  Fathers. 

In  what  sense  does  St.  Paul  say  that  Israelites  are  holy  because 
the  stock  from  which  they  come  is  holy  (ver.  16),  that  they  are 
dyanrjTol  dcd  row  n artpas  (ver.  a  8)  ?  He  might  almost  seem  to  be 
taking  up  himself  the  argument  he  has  so  often  condemned,  that 
the  descent  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  is  sufficient  ground  for 
their  salvation. 

The  greatness  of  the  Patriarchs  had  become  one  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  Jewish  Theology.  For  them  the  world  was  created  (Apoc. 
Baruch^  xxi.  34).  They  had  been  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  myth 
and  romance  in  popular  tradition  and  fancy  (see  the  note  on  iv.  3), 
and  very  early  the  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  their  virtues 
had  a  power  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Certainly  Ezekiel 
in  the  interests  of  personal  religion  has  to  protest  against  some 
such  view :  ‘  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness, 
saith  the  Lord  God'  (Ezek.  xiv.  14).  We  know  how  this  had 
developed  by  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  cry  had  arisen :  ‘  We 
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have  Abraham  for  our  father  *  (see  note  on  ti.  3),  At  a  later  date 
the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  had  been  developed 
into  a  system*  As  Israel  was  an  organic  body,  the  several 
members  of  which  were  closely  bound  together,  the  superfluous 
merits  of  the  one  part  might  be  transferred  to  another.  Of 
Solomon  before  he  sinned  it  was  said  that  he  earned  all  by  his 
own  merit,  after  he  sinned  by  the  merit  of  the  Fathers  (Kohd 
ratta  60*}.  A  comment  on  the  words  of  Cant,  i.  g  f  I  am  black, 
but  comely/  closely  resembles  the  dictum  of  St*  Paul  in  ver*  18 
*The  congregation  of  Israel  speaks:  I  am  black  through  mine 
own  works,  but  lovely  through  the  works  of  my  fathers '  (Shemoth 
rabhat  c*  33).  So  again :  *  Israel  lives  and  endures,  because  it 
supports  itself  on  the  fathers 1  (it,  c*  44)*  A  very  close  parallel  to 
the  metaphor  of  ver*  17  f,  is  given  by  Wajjikra  ratta ,  c.  36  1  As 
this  vine  supports  itself  on  a  trunk  which  is  dry,  while  it  is  itself 
fresh  and  green,  so  Israel  supports  itself  on  the  merit  of  the  fathers, 
although  they  already  sleep/  So  the  merit  of  the  fathers  is  a  general 
possession  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  the  protection  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  day  of  Redemption  (Shemoth  ratta ,  c*  44 ; 
Bersseh  rattaf  c*  70),  So  Pesikta  1  53k  *  The  Holy  One  spake  to 
Israel;  My  sons,  if  ye  will  be  justified  by  Me  in  the  judgement, 
make  mention  to  Me  of  the  merits  of  your  fathers,  so  shall  ye  be 
justified  before  Me  in  the  judgement f  (see  Weber,  Altsyn *  TheoL 
p*  a  bo  f*)* 

Now,  although  St*  Paul  lays  great  stress  on  the  merits  of  the 
Fathers,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  he  had  no  such  idea  as  this  in 
his  mind;  and  it  is  convenient  to  put  the  developed  Rabbinical 
idea  side  by  side  with  his  teaching  in  order  to  show  at  once  the 
resemblance  and  the  divergence  of  the  two  views.  It  is  quite  clear 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Jews  will  not  be  restored  to  the  Kingdom 
on  any  ground  but  that  of  Faith;  so  ver.  23  taw  *17  impaUmm  tjj 
aw urnf.  And  in  the  second  place  St*  Paul  is  dealing  (as  becomes 
quite  dear  below)  not  with  the  salvation  of  individuals,  but  w+ith 
the  restoration  of  the  nation  as  a  whole*  The  merits  of  die  Fathers 
are  not  then  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  Israels  salvation,  but  as 
a  guarantee  that  Israel  will  attain  that  Faith  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  being  saved.  It  is  a  guarantee  from  either  of 
two  points  of  view.  So  far  as  our  Faith  is  God’s  gift,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  ascribe  to  Him  feelings  of  preference  or  affection  for  one 
race  as  opposed  to  another  (and  we  can  do  so  just  as  much  as 
Scripture  does),  it  is  evidence  that  Israel  has  those  qualities 
which  will  attract  to  it  the  Divine  Love*  Those  qualities  of  die 
founders  of  the  race,  those  national  qualities  which  Israel  inherits, 
and  which  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  the  Chosen  People,  these  it 
still  possesses.  And  on  the  other  side  so  far  as  Faith  comes  by 
human  effort  or  character,  so  far  that  Faith  of  Abraham,  for  which 
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he  was  accounted  righteous  before  God,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
same  Faith  can  be  developed  in  his  descendants.  After  all  it  is 
because  they  are  a  religious  race,  clinging  too  blindly  to  their  own 
views,  that  they  are  rejected,  and  not  because  they  are  irreligious. 
They  have  a  zeal  for  God,  if  not  according  to  knowledge.  When 
the  day  comes  that  that  zeal  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Messiah, 
the  world  will  be  won  for  Christ;  and  that  it  will  be  so  enlisted  the 
sanctity  and  the  deep  religious  instinct  of  the  Jewish  stock  as 
exhibited  by  the  Patriarchs  is,  if  not  certain  proof,  at  any  rate  evi¬ 
dence  which  appeals  with  strong  moral  force. 


MERCY  TO  ATjIi  THE  ULTIMATE  PURPOSE  OF  GOD. 

XI.  26-36.  All  this  is  the  unfolding  of  a  mystery.  The 
whole  world ,  both  Jew  and  Gentile ,  shall  enter  the  Kingdom , 
but  a  passing  phase  of  disobedience  has  been  allowed  to  the 
Jews  now ,  as  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  past,  that  both  alike ,  Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile ,  may  need  and  receive  the  Divine  mercy 
(w.  25-32).  What  a  stupendous  exhibition  of  the  Divine 
mercy  and  wisdom  (w.  33-36)  1 

u  But  I  must  declare  to  you,  my  brethren,  the  purpose  hitherto 
concealed,  but  now  revealed  in  these  dealings  of  God  with  His 
people.  I  must  not  leave  you  ignorant  I  must  guard  you 
against  self-conceit  on  this  momentous  subject  That  hardening 
of  heart  which  has  come  upon  Israel  is  only  partial  and  temporary. 
It  is  to  last  only  until  the  full  complement  of  the  Gentiles  has 
entered  into  Christ's  kingdom.  “When  this  has  come  about  then  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  shall  be  saved.  So  Isaiah  (lix.  20)  described 
the  expected  Redeemer  as  one  who  should  come  forth  from  the 
Holy  city  and  should  remove  impieties  from  the  descendants  of 
Jacob,  and  purify  Israel :  17  he  would  in  fact  fulfil  God's  covenant 
with  His  people,  and  that  would  imply,  as  Isaiah  elsewhere  explains 
(xxviL  9),  a  time  when  God  would  forgive  Israel's  sins.  This  is 
our  ground  for  believing  that  the  Messiah  who  has  come  will  bring 
salvation  to  Israel,  and  that  He  will  do  it  by  exercising  the  Divine  pre¬ 
rogative  of  forgiveness;  if  Israel  now  needs  forgiveness  this  only 
makes  us  more  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  *•  In  the 
Divine  plan,  according  to  which  the  message  of  salvation  has  been 
preached,  the  Jews  are  treated  as  enemies  of  God,  that  room  may 
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be  found  for  you  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom  ;  t  nt  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  by  the  Divine  principle  of  selection,  they  are  still  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Patriarchs,  "God  has  showered  upon  them  His  blessings  and 
called  them  to  His  privileges,  and  He  never  revokes  the  choice 
He  has  made*  "There  is  thus  a  parallelism  between  your  case 
and  theirs.  You  Gentiles  were  once  disobedient  to  God*  Now  it 
has  been  Israel's  turn  to  be  disobedient ;  and  that  disobedience  has 
brought  to  you  mercy*  13  In  like  manner  their  present  disobedience 
will  have  this  result :  that  they  too  will  be  recipients  of  the  same 
mercy  that  you  have  received*  51  And  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
obedience  may  be  understood  in  both  cases,  if  we  look  to  the  final 
purpose,  God  has,  as  it  were,  locked  up  all  mankind,  first  Gentiles 
and  then  Jews,  in  the  prison-house  of  unbelief,  that  He  may  be  able 
at  last  to  show  His  mercy  on  all  alike* 

"  When  we  contemplate  a  scheme  like  this  spread  out  before  us 
in  vast  panorama,  how  forcibly  does  it  bring  home  to  us  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  profundity  of  that  Divine  mind  by  which  it  was  planned  1 
The  decisions  which  issue  from  that  mind  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  works  arc  alike  inscrutable  to  man*  **  Into  the  secrets  of  the 
Almighty  none  can  penetrate.  No  counsellor  stands  at  His  ear  to 
whisper  words  of  suggestion.  **  Nothing  in  Him  is  derived  from 
without  so  as  to  be  claimed  back  again  by  its  owner*  u  He  is  the 
source  of  all  things*  Through  Him  all  things  flow*  He  b  the 
final  cause  to  which  all  things  tend*  Praised  for  ever  be  His 
name  I  Amen* 

25-36,  St*  Paul's  argument  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  has 
treated  all  the  points  that  are  necessary*  He  has  proved  that 
the  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  contrary  to  Divine  justice  or  Divine 
promises*  He  has  convicted  Israel  of  its  own  responsibility.  He 
has  shown  how  historically  the  rejection  of  Israel  had  been  the 
cause  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  this  has  Jed  to 
far-reaching  speculation  on  the  future  of  Israel  and  its  ultimate 
restoration ;  a  future  which  may  be  hoped  for  in  view  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  Jewish  race  and  the  mercy  and  power  of  God. 
And  now  he  seems  to  see  all  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  purpose 
unfolded  before  him,  and  he  breaks  away  from  the  restrained  and 
formal  method  of  argument  he  has  hitherto  imposed  upon  himself* 
Just  as  when  treating  of  the  Resurrection,  his  argument  passes  into 
revelation,  1  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery*  (1  Cor*  xv*  51^:  so  here 
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be  declares  not  merely  as  the  result  of  his  argument,  but  as  an 
authoritative  revelation,  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

25.  ofl  yhp  Qikm  dyvotiv:  cf.  i.  13;  1  Cor.  x.  1 ;  xii  1;  a  Cor. 
i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13 :  a  phrase  used  by  St  Paul  to  emphasise 
something  of  especial  importance  which  he  wishes  to  bring  home 
to  his  readers.  It  always  has  the  impressive  addition  of  *  brethren.’ 
The  ydp  connects  the  verse  immediately  with  what  precedes,  but 
also  with  the  general  argument  St  Paul's  argument  is  like 
a  ladder ;  each  step  follows  from  what  precedes ;  but  from  time  to 
time  there  are,  as  it  were,  resting-places  which  mark  a  definite 
point  gained  towards  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

to  fiuoT^pior  toGto.  On  the  meaning  of  ‘  mystery '  in  St  Paul 
see  Lightfoot,  Colosstans ,  L  26 ;  Hatch,  Ess.  in  Bibl.  Gk.  p.  57  fi l 
Just  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  spreading,  the  mysteries  as 
professing  to  reveal  something  more  than  was  generally  known, 
especially  about  the  future  state,  represented  the  most  popular  form 
of  religion,  and  from  them  St.  Paul  borrows  much  of  his  phraseology. 
So  in  Col.  i.  28,  1  Cor.  ii.  6  we  have  rcXccor,  in  PhiL  hr.  is 
fupinffieu,  in  Eph.  i.  13  <tff>payiC*<r6ai ;  so  in  Ign.  Ephes.  IS  Hooka* 
avfifivartu.  But  whereas  among  the  heathen  pwrntfno*  was  always 
used  of  a  mystery  concealed,  with  St.  Paul  it  is  a  mystery  revealed 
It  is  his  mission  to  make  known  the  Word  of  God,  the  mystery 
which  has  been  kept  silent  from  eternal  ages,  but  has  now  been 
revealed  to  mankind  (1  Cor.  ii.  7;  Eph.  iii.  3,  4;  Rom.  xvL  25). 
This  mystery,  which  has  been  declared  in  Christianity,  is  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  to  redeem  mankind  in  Christ,  and  all  that  is  im¬ 
plied  in  that.  Hence  it  is  used  of  the  Incarnation  (1  Tim.  iii.  16), 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  ii.  1,  7),  of  the  Divine  purpose 
to  sum  up  all  things  in  Him  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  especially  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom  (Eph.  iii.  3,  4 ;  Col  L  26, 
27  ;  Rom.  xvi.  25).  Here  it  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  whole 
plan  or  scheme  of  redemption  as  revealed  to  St  Paul,  by  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  are  to  be  included  in  the  Divine  Kingdom, 
and  all  things  are  working  up,  although  in  ways  unseen  and 
unknown,  to  that  end. 

Zm  jif)  f|T«  irap*  fairrois  :  *  that  you  may  not  be  wise  in 

your  own  conceits/  i.  e.  by  imagining  that  it  is  in  any  way  through 
your  own  merit  that  you  have  accepted  what  others  have  refused : 
it  has  been  part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

ir  lavrois  ought  probably  to  be  read  with  A  B,  Jo.-Damasc.  instead  of  wap* 
lavroit  NCDL  &c.,  Chrys.  &c.,  as  the  latter  would  probably  be  introduced 
from  xii.  16.  Both  expressions  occur  in  the  LXX.  Is.  v.  ai  ol  cwcrol  b 
iavrois,  Prov.  iii.  7  pf)  ta9t  (ppovtfws  wapd  atavrft. 

Trwpuois  k.t.X.  :  *  a  hardening  in  part’  (cf.  ncpovs  1  Cor.  xii.  27). 
St.  Paul  asserts  once  more  what  he  has  constantly  insisted  on 
throughout  this  chapter,  that  this  fall  of  the  Jews  is  only  partial 
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(cf.  w.  g,  7,  17),  but  here  he  definitely  adds  a  point  to  which  he 
has  been  working  up  in  the  previous  section,  that  it  is  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  that  the  limitation  in  time  is  1  until  all  nations  of  the 
earth  come  into  the  kingdom9;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  24  ‘and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.9 

t6  vXtfpmpa  t&v  iOvwv :  the  full  completed  number,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  Gentiles,  L  e.  the  Gentile  world  as  a  whole,  just  as  in 
ver.  12  rd  vXripmpa  is  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  wi*  a  Jewish  basis  to  these  speculations  on  the  completed  number. 
Apoc.  Baruch  xxiii.  4  quia  quando  peccavit  Adam  et  dccrcta  fuit  mors  contra 
eat  qui  gigmrentur,  tunc  numerate  est  multitudo  eorum  qui  gignerentur , 
et  numcro  illi  fraeparatus  est  locus  ubi  habitarent  viventes  it  ubi  custo- 
direntur  mortut,  nisi  ergo  compleatur  numerus  praedictus  non  vivet  creatura 
...  4  (5)  Esra  ii.  40,  41  (where  Jewish  ideas  underlie  a  Christian  work) 
nape,  Sion,  numerum  tuum  et  conclude  candidatos  tuos,  qui  legem  Domini 
eompleverunt :  filiorum  tuorum ,  quos  opt  abas,  plenus  est  numerus:  roga 
imperium  Domini  ui  sanctificetur  "populus  tuus  qui  vocatus  est  ab  initio. 

chrA0j)  was  used  almost  technically  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom 
or  the  Divine  glory  or  life  (cf.  Matt.  vii.  2 1 ;  xviii.  8 ;  Mark  ix. 
43-47.),  and  so  came  to  be  used  absolutely  in  the  same  sense 
(Matt.  vii.  13;  xxiii.  13;  Luke  xiii.  24). 

26.  xai  o3t«  :  *  and  so,9  i.  e.  by  the  whole  Gentile  world  coming 
into  the  kingdom  and  thus  rousing  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  cf.  ver.  1 1  f. 
These  words  ought  to  form  a  new  sentence  and  not  be  joined 
with  the  preceding,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  reference  of 
ovru  is  to  the  sentence  &xpu  ol  k.tX  We  must  not  therefore 
make  ovru  . . .  w<o&r)cr*Tcu  coordinate  with  wupuwis  .  .  .  yiyovep  and 
subordinate  to  on,  for  if  we  did  so  ovra>  would  be  explained  by 
the  sentence  with  which  it  is  coordinated,  and  this  is  clearly  not 
St.  Paul's  meaning.  He  does  not  mean  that  Israel  will  be  saved 
because  it  is  hardened.  (2)  The  sentence,  by  being  made  in¬ 
dependent,  acquires  much  greater  emphasis  and  force. 

ir&f  ’lapa^X.  In  what  sense  are  these  words  used?  (1)  The 
whole  context  shows  clearly  that  it  is  the  actual  Israel  of  history 
that  is  referred  to.  This  is  quite  clear  from  the  contrast  with  t6 
wXripufuz  tup  i&puw  in  ver.  25,  the  use  of  the  term  Israel  in  the  same 
verse,  and  the  drift  of  the  argument  in  w.  17-24.  It  cannot  be 
interpreted  either  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  as  by  Calvin,  or  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  or  such  Jews  as  believe, 
or  all  who  to  the  end  of  the  world  shall  turn  unto  the  Lord. 

(a)  was  must  be  taken  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word: 
‘  Israel  as  a  whole,  Israel  as  a  nation,9  and  not  as  necessarily  in¬ 
cluding  every  individual  Israelite.  Cf.  1  Kings  xii.  1  xal  the 
lapovrjk  wpbs  wdsrra  *Ic TparjX  :  2  Chron.  xii.  I  tyKariXme  ras  irroXht 
Xvpiav  cal  was  'IwpafjX  per  avrov  :  Dan.  ix.  1 1  «cai  was  *1  (TparjX  wapefijjaaw 
top  pOoop  fov  cal  i£ikkufar  rev  prj  dxowrai  rijs  (f>uptjs  wop. 
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9w&f)arenu:  ‘  shall  attain  the  trmmjpta  of  the  Messianic  age  by 
being  received  into  the  Christian  Church  ’ :  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Messianic  cromjpla  being  fulfilled  by  the  spiritual  awnipia  of 
Christianity.  Cf.  x.  13. 

So  the  words  of  St  Paul  mean  simply  this.  The  people  of 
Israel  as  a  nation,  and  no  longer  aw6  fUpov*,  shall  be  united  with 
the  Christian  Church.  They  do  not  mean  that  every  Israelite  shall 
finally  be  saved.  Of  final  salvation  St.  Paul  is  not  now  thinking, 
nor  of  God’s  dealings  with  individuals,  nor  does  he  ask  about  those 
who  are  already  dead,  or  who  will  die  before  this  salvation  of 
Israel  is  attained.  He  is  simply  considering  God’s  dealings  with 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  elsewhere  throughout  these  chapters, 
St.  Paul  is  dealing  with  peoples  and  classes  of  men.  He  looks 
forward  in  prophetic  vision  to  a  time  when  the  whole  earth, 
including  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles  (rA  tAp  *0pAp)  and 

the  people  of  Israel  (nas  *I< rpatjX),  shall  be  united  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

26,  27.  Kaf&s  yfypairTai.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
LXX  of  Is.  lix.  ao,  the  concluding  words  being  added  from  Is. 
xxvii.  9.  The  quotation  is  free :  the  only  important  change,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  substitution  of  cV  for  the  cWkcv  2i Ap  of  the  LXX 
The  Hebrew  reads  1  and  a  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto 
them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.'  The  variation 
apparently  comes  from  Ps.  xiil  7,  lii.  7  (LXX)  rls  daxm  Ac  2*Ap  to 

(Td)TT]pLo p  tov  *Ic TparjX  ; 

The  passage  occurs  in  the  later  portion  of  Isaiah,  just  where  the 
Prophet  dwells  most  fully  on  the  high  spiritual  destinies  of  Israel; 
and  its  application  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original  and  with  Rabbinic  interpretation.  St.  Paul 
uses  the  words  to  imply  that  the  Redeemer,  who  is  represented  by 
the  Prophets  as  coming  from  Zion,  and  is  therefore  conceived  by 
him  as  realized  in  Christ,  will  in  the  end  redeem  the  whole  of  Israel. 
The  passage,  as  quoted,  implies  the  complete  purification  of  Israel 
from  their  iniquity  by  the  Redeemer  and  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  by  God. 

In  these  speculations  St.  Paul  was  probably  strongly  influenced, 
at  any  rate  as  to  their  form,  by  Jewish  thought.  The  Rabbis  con¬ 
nected  these  passages  with  the  Messiah :  cf.  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  f. 
98.  1  ‘  R.  Jochanan  said :  When  thou  shalt  see  the  time  in  which 
many  troubles  shall  come  like  a  river  upon  Israel,  then  expect  the 
Messiah  himself  as  says  Is.  lix.  19.'  Moreover  a  universal  restora¬ 
tion  of  Israel  was  part  of  the  current  Jewish  expectation.  All 
Israel  should  be  collected  together.  There  was  to  be  a  kingdom 
in  Palestine,  and  in  order  that  Israel  as  a  whole  might  share  in 
this  there  was  to  be  a  general  resurrection.  Nor  was  die  belief  m 
the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  without  parallel 
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Although  later  Judaism  entirely  denied  all  hope  to  the  Gentiles, 
much  of  the  Judaism  of  St.  Paul's  day  still  maintained  the  O.  T. 
belief  (Is.  xiv.  a;  lxvi.  ia,  19-21;  Dan.  iL  44;  vii.  14,  27).  So 
Enoch  xc.  33  4  And  all  that  had  been  destroyed  and  dispersed  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  assembled 
in  that  house,  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoiced  with  great  joy 
because  they  were  all  good  and  had  returned  to  his  house/  Orac. 

StbylL  iii.  *]IO  f.  sal  r6rt  dff  vrj<rai  naaai  nokits  r  tptovatp  .  .  .  dtvrt, 
fwrdmf  Snaprtt  *nt  x6ovi  kura&pcaBa  adawtrov  fiaaiXrja^  Btbv  fit  yap 
4*9a6*  tv.  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  33-35  4  And  he  shall  purge  Jerusalem  and 
make  it  holy,  even  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old,  so  that  the  nations 
may  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  his  glory,  bringing  as 
gifts  her  sons  that  had  fainted,  and  may  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
wherewith  God  hath  glorified  her/  The  centre  of  this  kingdom 
will  be  Jerusalem  (compare  the  extract  given  above),  and  it  is 
perhaps  influenced  by  these  conceptions  that  St.  Paul  in  ix.  26 
inserts  the  word  4  there '  and  here  reads  cV  If  this  be  so,  it 

shows  how,  although  using  so  much  of  the  forms  and  language  of 
current  conceptions,  he  has  spiritualized  just  as  he  has  broadened 
them.  Gal.  iv.  26  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of  a  Jerusalem  which 
is  above,  very  different  from  the  purified  earthly  Jerusalem  of  the 
Rabbis;  and  this  enables  us  to  see  how  here  also  a  spiritual 
conception  underlies  much  of  his  language. 

6  ckos:  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Cf.  1  Thess.  i.  10. 

27.  no!  imJtt)  k.t.X.  :  4  and  whensoever  I  forgive  their  sins  then 
shall  my  side  of  the  covenant  I  have  made  with  them  be  fulfilled.' 

28.  naT&  jUk  tA  «ucryY&l0v:  ‘as  regards  the  Gospel  order,  the 
principles  by  which  God  sends  the  Gospel  into  the  world.*  This 
verse  sums  up  the  argument  of  w.  11-24. 

Jx®p 04 :  treated  by  God  as  enemies  and  therefore  shut  off*  from 
Him. 

St*  Cfias :  1  for  your  sake,  in  order  that  you  by  their  exclusion 
may  be  brought  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom/ 

naiA  W  tV  :  4  as  regards  the  principle  of  election :  * 

*  because  they  are  the  chosen  race/  That  this  is  the  meaning  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  parallel  to  tvayytkiov.  It  cannot 
mean  here,  as  in  w.  5,  6,  4  as  regards  the  elect/  i.  e.  the  select 
remnant  It  gives  the  grounds  upon  which  the  chosen  people  were 
beloved.  With  dyamyroi,  cf.  ix.  25;  the  quotation  there  probably 
suggested  the  word. 

Sid  -rods  varlpas :  cf.  ix.  4 ;  xL  1 6  f. :  4  for  the  sake  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs  *  from  whom  the  Israelites  have  sprung  and  who  were  well- 
pleasing  to  God. 

29.  St  Paul  gives  the  reason  for  believing  that  God  will  not 
desert  the  people  whom  He  has  called,  and  chosen,  and  on  whom 
He  has  showered  His  Divine  blessings.  It  lies  in  the  unchangeable 
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nature  of  God :  He  does  not  repent  Him  of  the  choice  that  He  has 
made. 

dfMTapAijTa:  s  Cor.  vii.  io.  The  Divine  gifts,  such  as  have 
been  enumerated  in  ix.  4,  5,  and  such  as  God  has  showered  upon 
the  Jews,  bear  the  impress  of  the  Giver.  As  He  is  not  one  who 
will  ever  do  that  for  which  He  will  afterwards  feel  compunction, 
His  feelings  of  mercy  towards  the  Jews  will  never  change. 

4  KXvjcrts :  the  calling  to  the  Kingdom. 

80.  The  grounds  for  believing  that  God  does  not  repent  for  the 
gifts  that  He  has  given  may  be  gathered  from  the  parallelism 
between  the  two  cases  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  in  one  of  which 
His  purpose  has  been  completed,  in  the  other  not  so.  The  Gentile 
converts  were  disobedient  once,  as  St.  Paul  has  described  at  length 
in  the  first  chapter,  but  yet  God  has  now  shown  pity  on  them,  and 
to  accomplish  this  He  has  taken  occasion  from  the  disobedience  of 
the  Jews :  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  plan  of  providence  may 
be  seen  also  in  the  case  of  the  Tews.  God  s  plan  is  to  make  dis¬ 
obedience  an  opportunity  of  showing  mercy.  The  disobedience 
of  the  Jews,  like  that  of  the  Gentiles,  had  for  its  result  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  dficts  shows  that  this  verse  is  written,  as  is  all  this  chapter, 
with  the  thought  of  Gentile  readers  prominently  before  the  writer's 
mind. 

81.  dficWpY  Alci :  1  by  that  same  mercy  which  was  shown  to 
you.1  If  the  Jews  had  remained  true  to  their  covenant  God  would 
have  been  able  on  His  side  merely  to  exhibit  fidelity  to  the 
covenant.  As  they  have  however  been  disobedient,  they  equally 
with  the  Gentiles  are  recipients  of  the  Divine  mercy.  These  words 
tw  vvtrtpq 1  elm  go  with  *\fT)dc*<rt,  cf.  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  a  Cor.  xii.  7,  as  is 
shown  by  the  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses 

pvp  dc  T}\€T)3t) tv  rjj  rovrav  «hrct&F§$ 


Tip  vjjutripy  Am  2m  *al  avroi  wvv  Afi rjtioxn. 

This  parallelism  of  the  clauses  may  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  second  pvp  with  Aci^o-*,  which  should  be  read  with  kBD,  Boh., 
Jo.  Damasc.  It  was  omitted  by  Syrian  and  some  Western  authorities 
(A  E  F  G,  Ac.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat  rell.)  because  it 
seemed  hardly  to  harmonize  with  facts.  The  authorities  for  it 
are  too  varied  for  it  to  be  an  accidental  insertion  arising  from  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  pvp. 

82.  St  Paul  now  generalizes  from  these  instances  the  character 
of  God's  plan,  and  concludes  his  argument  with  a  maxim  which 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Divine  action.  There  is  a  Divine  purpose 
in  the  sin  of  mankind  described  in  i.  1 8 — iii.  ao ;  there  is  a  Divine 
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purpose  in  the  faithlessness  of  the  Jews.  The  object  of  both  alike 
is  to  give  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  mercy.  If  God 
has  shut  men  up  in  sin  it  is  only  that  He  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  His  compassion.  So  in  GaL  iii,  21  dkxd  m>v- 

tmktujiv  q  ra  tf aura  Jrir*j  djiapTW,  La  ij  f^ayyAia  Ik  ntartwt  *117^0^ 

Hpurrvv  £0$$  roK  wurrtvovmt  the  result  of  sin  is  represented  as  being 
to  give  the  occasion  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  and  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah,  All  Gods  dealings  with  the  race  are  in 
accordance  with  His  final  purpose.  However  harsh  they  may 
seem,  when  we  contemplate  the  final  end  we  can  only  burst  forth 
into  thankfulness  to  God. 

ffuWftXcifft  y&p  A  0€o's :  cf.  i.  34  f.,  and  see  below,  p,  347, 
9UKc*Xtia« :  Ps.  Ixxviii  [Ixxvii].  62  i  He  gave  his  people  over 
unto  the  sword  (owfjiXi*™  nV  po^alapy  Used  with  the  pregnant 
sense  of  giving  over  so  that  there  can  be  no  escape, 

rxm  irdrv&s.  Not  necessarily  every  single  individual,  but  all  looked 
at  collectively,  as  the  nX^putpa  rat*  i&Htv  and  nas  T GpatjX.  All  the  classes 
into  which  the  world  may  be  divided,  jew  and  Gentile  alike,  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom  or  God’s  Church,  The 
reference  is  not  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  to  the  final  salvation 
of  every  individual. 

33.  St,  Paul  has  concluded  his  argument.  He  has  vindicated 
the  Divine  justice  and  mercy.  He  has  shown  how  even  the  reign 
of  sin  leads  to  a  beneficent  result.  And  now,  carried  away  by  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  injustice  and  the  real  justice  of  God, 
having  demonstrated  that  it  is  our  knowledge  and  not  His  goodness 
that  is  at  fault  when  we  criticize  Him,  he  bursts  forth  in  a  great 
ascription  of  praise  to  Him,  declaring  the  unfathomable  character 
of  His  wisdom. 

We  may  notice  that  this  description  of  the  Divine  wisdom  re¬ 
presents  not  so  much  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  as  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  underlies  it.  It  is  because  we  believe  in  the  infinite 
character  of  the  Divine  power  and  love  that  we  are  able  to  argue 
that  if  in  one  case  unexpectedly  and  wonderfully  His  action  has 
been  justified,  therefore  in  other  cases  we  may  await  the  result, 
resting  in  confidence  on  His  wisdom. 

Mirdon'i  text,  which  had  omitted  everything  between  %,  5  and  si  34  face 
00  ch.  %)  b ere  resumes,  Tcrf.  quotes  tv.  32,  33  as  follows :  #  frvfmmdttm 
dimtiarum  tt  tapuntim  Dti,  it  ini nve s / igah  1  / a  via*  tins,  omitting  *a2 
yydJc  #a-t  and  din  /jita  rd  x  pi  par  a  n&nou.  Then  follow  TV.  34,  35 

without  any  variation.  On  ver,  36  we  know  nothing.  See  Zahn,  p,  518. 

pd&os:  •inexhaustible  wealth/  Cf.  Prov,  xviiL  3  frdfht 
troubles  to  which  there  is  no  bottom.  The  three  genitives  that 
follow  are  probably  coordinate ;  irXovrou  means  the  wealth  of  the 
Divine  grace,  cf.  x.  12 ;  and  yrawr  are  to  be  distinguished 

as  meaning  the  former,  a  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of  things 
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in  their  special  relations,  what  we  call  Philosophy ;  the  latter  an 
intuitive  penetrating  perception  of  particular  truths  (see  Lft  on 
Col.  i.  9). 

&rt{cpctfri)Ta :  Prov.  xxv.  3,  Sym. ;  and  perhaps  Jer.  xvii  9,  Sym. 
(Field,  Hexapla ,  iL  617), 1  unsearchable’ ;  Kpipara,  not  judicial  de¬ 
cisions,  but  judgements  on  the  ways  and  plans  of  life.  Cf.  Ecclus. 

xvii.  I  a  diatirjKij*  aluvot  Icmprsv  per  avrw,  iral  rk  Kplfiara  airrov  wrefieifo 
airrois. 

dKc{ixnaoTOi :  *  that  cannot  be  traced  out/  Eph.  iiL  8 ;  Job  v.  9 ; 
ix.  10 ;  xxxiv.  24.  This  passage  seems  to  have  influenced  1  Clem. 
Rom.  XX.  5  d/9wrcr» *  n  avc(ixvtcurra  ....  avv€x«rtu  irpoordypa atr. 

84.  ris  y&p  Zyvia  k.t.X.  This  is  taken  from  Is.  xl.  13,  varying 
only  very  slightly  from  the  LXX.  It  is  quoted  also  1  Cor.  iL  16. 

85.  4}  tis  irpolSuKCK  oAtu,  ical  drravoSo&fyacTai  aunjj;  taken  from 
Job  xli.  1 1 ,  but  not  the  LXX,  which  reads  (ver.  a)  m  dmariiatrai  pot  *dt 
vrroptvii  J  The  Hebrew  (RV.)  reads,  *  Who  hath  first  given  unto  me 
that  I  should  repay  him ?'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  only 
other  quotation  in  St.  Paul  which  varies  very  considerably  from  the 
LXX  is  also  taken  from  the  book  of  Job  (1  Cor.  iii.  19,  cf.  Job  v.  13), 
see  p.  30a.  This  verse  corresponds  to  5  &d0os  irXovrou.  1  So  rich 
are  the  spiritual  gifts  of  God,  that  none  can  make  any  return,  and 
He  needs  no  recompense  for  what  He  gives.* 

86.  God  needs  no  recompense,  for  all  things  that  are  exist  in 
Him,  all  things  come  to  man  through  Him,  and  to  Him  all  return. 
He  is  the  source,  the  agent,  and  the  final  goal  of  all  created  things 
and  all  spiritual  life. 

Many  commentators  have  attempted  to  find  in  these  words 
a  reference  to  the  work  of  the  different  persons  of  the  Trinity  (see 
esp.  Liddon,  who  restates  the  argument  in  the  most  successful 
form).  But  (1)  the  prepositions  do  not  suit  this  interpretation: 
hi  auTou  indeed  expresses  the  attributes  of  the  Son,  but  cl$  oWr 
can  not  naturally  or  even  possibly  be  used  of  the  Spirit  (a)  The 
whole  argument  refers  to  a  different  line  of  thought  It  is  the 
relation  of  the  Godhead  as  a  whole  to  the  universe  and  to  created 
things.  God  (not  necessarily  the  Father)  is  the  source  and  inspirer 
and  goal  of  all  things. 

This  fundamental  assumption  of  the  infinite  character  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  was  one  which  St.  Paul  would  necessarily  inherit  from  Judaism. 
It  is  expressed  most  clearly  and  definitely  in  writings  produced  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  pious  Tew  who  still  preserved  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  favour  towards  Israel  could  find  no  hope  or  solution  of  the 
problem  but  in  a  tenacious  adherence  to  what  he  could  hold  only  by  frith. 
God's  ways  ore  deeper  and  more  wonderful  than  man  could  ever  understand 
or  fathom  :  only  this  was  certain — that  there  was  a  Divine  purpose  of  love 
towards  Israel  which  would  be  shown  in  God's  own  time.  There  are  many 
resemblances  to  St.  Paul,  not  only  in  thought  but  in  expression.  Apac 
Baruch  xiv.  8,  9  Sed  quis ,  Dominator  Doming,  asseyuetur  indicium  tmmmt 
out  quis  investxgabit  profundum  viat  tuae  ?  out  quit  supputabii  grmvitatcm 
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lim  it  at  tuatf  aut  quit  peterit  cogitan  tenstitum  tuum  insomprtheHJibilt  I 
sui  quit  unquam  a  not  is  invtniei  print  ipium  aut  fintm  sapitntiae  tua$  ? . , , 
ix  4  it  tunc  pstendam  tibi  indicium  virfutis  meat,  it  vies  in  invcsltga  biles 
*  * .  %iL  10  tu  tnim  talus  es  vivem  imm&rtaiu  it  [ininvistigabiUs  it 
hu men*  m  kominum  nesti  ,  *  .  liv.  it,  13  ecqu is  tnim  assimilabitur  in  mira - 
bslibus  tuts,  Dtut)  aut  quit  eemprehcndrt  cegitatimem  tuam  profunda m 
vitae  t  Qum  tu  COnsilie  tuo  guhtmas  omnts  maturos  quas  ertavii  dexter  a 
tua,  it  tu  omntm  fentem  tut  is  a  pud  it  tons  tituisti,  tt  tknaurum  sapiential 
mbtus  thronum  tuum  p>  aeparmit  ,  .  Ijlxv  quit  as  si  mi  lab  it  nr  t  Donum,  btmi- 
tati  tua*  f  *st  tnim  intom prthtnstbilis,  Aut  quit  scrutabitur  mueratimm 
tuas,  quat  sunt  infimia*  i  out  quit  comprchtndet  inieHigtniiam  tuam  f  aut 
quit  poftnt  i  on  sonars  eegitationes  mentis  tutu  t  4  Ezra  v.  34  torqumt  me 
rtnes  mti  per  omntm  horam  quaerentem  apprthtndert  semi  tain  Altissimi  it 
invtsdga rt  partem  ludtdi  tius .  tt  dixit  ad  m*  Non  poles  ,  .  *  40  it  dixit  ad 
mi  Quomodo  non  petes  faitrt  unum  de  his  quae  dicta  sunt,  sic  non  potent 
invent  ft  indicium  mttim  aut  fintm  carilatss  quam  pepule  premiss. 

The  Argument  of  Romans  IX- XI, 

In  the  summary  that  has  been  given  (pp,  369-275)  of  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  theology  of  this 
section,  and  especially  of  cb*  ix,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
almost  all  commentators,  although  they  differed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  the  teaching  which  they  thought  they  had  derived  from 
the  passage,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  assumed  that  St*  Paul  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  questions  that  were  exercising  their 
own  minds,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  grace  is  given  to  man, 
xnd  the  relation  of  the  human  life  to  the  Divine  will  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  small  number  of  com¬ 
mentators  are  distinguished  from  the  general  tendency  by  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  both  in  the  ninth  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
it  is  not  the  lot  of  the  individual  that  is  being  considered,  nor 
eternal  salvation,  but  that  the  object  of  the  Apostle  is  to  explain 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation ;  that  he  is  therefore  dealing 
with  nations,  not  individuals,  and  with  admission  to  the  Christian 
Church  as  representing  the  Messianic  tTwrypia  and  not  directly  with 
the  future  state  of  mankind.  This  view  is  very  ably  represented  by 
die  English  philosopher  Locke ;  it  is  put  forward  in  a  treatise  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  by  Beyschlag  (p.  375)  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  exposition  of  the  Swiss  commentator  Oltramare,  who 
puts  the  position  very  shortly  when  he  says  that  St*  Paul  is  speaking 
not  of  the  scheme  of  election  or  of  election  in  itself,  but  1  of  God's 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  a  plan  which  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  election,* 

It  is  true  that  commentators  who  have  adopted  this  view  (in 
particular  Beyschlag)  have  pressed  it  too  far,  and  have  used  it  tc 
explain  or  explain  away  passages  to  which  it  will  not  apply ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  represents  the  main  lines  of  the  Apostle  s  argument 
and  his  purpose  throughout  these  chapters*  In  order  to  estimate 
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his  point  of  view  our  starting-point  must  be  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at  This,  as  expressed  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi,  is  that  God 
wishes  to  show  His  mercy  upon  all  alike ;  that  the  world  as  a  whole, 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  and  all  Israel,  will  come  into  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  and  be  saved ;  that  the  realization  of  this  end  is  a  mystery 
which  has  now  been  revealed,  and  that  all  this  shows  the  greatness 
of  the  Divine  wisdom ;  a  wisdom  which  is  guiding  all  things  to  their 
final  consummation  by  methods  and  in  ways  which  we  can  only 
partially  follow. 

The  question  at  issue  which  leads  St.  Paul  to  assert  the  Divine 
purpose  is  the  fact  which  at  this  time  had  become  apparent ;  Israel 
as  a  nation  was  rejected  from  the  Christian  Church.  If  faith  in 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  condition  of  salvation,  then  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  were  clearly  excluded.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  have  been  sufficiently  explained.  St  Paul  first  proves  (ix. 
6-29)  that  in  this  rejection  God  had  been  neither  untrue  to  His 
promise  nor  unjust  He  then  proves  (ix.  30-x.  13)  that  the  Israelites 
were  themselves  guilty,  for  they  had  rejected  the  Messiah,  although 
they  had  had  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  His  message,  and 
full  warning.  But  yet  there  is  a  third  aspect  from  which  the 
rejection  of  Israel  may  be  regarded — that  of  the  Divine  purpose. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  this  rejection  of  Israel?  It  has  led  to 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, — this  is  an  historical  fact,  and  guided 
by  it  we  can  see  somewhat  further  into  the  future.  Here  is 
a  case  where  St  Paul  can  remember  how  different  had  been  the 
result  of  his  own  failure  from  what  he  had  expected.  He  can  appeal 
to  his  own  experience.  There  was  a  day,  still  vividly  before  his 
mind,  when  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  full  of  bitterness  and  a  sense 
of  defeat,  he  had  uttered  those  memorable  words  1  from  henceforth 
we  will  go  to  the  Gentiles/  This  had  seemed  at  the  moment  a  con¬ 
fession  that  his  work  was  not  being  accomplished.  Now  he  can  see 
the  Divine  purpose  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  the  great  Gentile 
churches,  and  arguing  from  his  own  experience  in  this  one  case, 
where  God’s  purpose  has  been  signally  vindicated,  he  looks 
forward  into  the  future  and  believes  that,  by  ways  other  than  we 
can  follow,  God  is  working  out  that  eternal  purpose  which  is  part 
of  the  revelation  he  has  to  announce,  the  reconciliation  of  the  world 
to  Himself  in  Christ.  He  concludes  therefore  with  this  ascription 
of  praise  to  God  for  His  wisdom  and  mercy,  emphasizing  the 
belief  which  is  at  once  the  conclusion  and  the  logical  basis  of  his 
argument. 

St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History . 

The  argument  then  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  is  not  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  on  which  grace  is  given  to  mankind,  but 
a  philosophy  of  History.  In  the  short  concluding  doxology  to 
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the  Epistle — a  conclusion  which  sums  up  the  thought  which 
underlies  so  much  of  the  previous  argument — St,  Paul  speaks  of 
the  mystery  which  has  been  kept  silent  in  eternal  times,  but  is 
now  revealed,  4  the  Counsel/  as  Dr,  Hort  (in  Lft*  Biblical  Essays, 
p*  325)  expresses  it,  *  of  the  far-seeing  God,  the  Ruler  of  ages  or 
periods,  by  which  the  mystery  kept  secret  from  ancient  times  is 
laid  open  in  the  Gospel  for  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  all  nations/ 
So  again  in  Eph.  i.  4-1 1  he  speaks  of  the  foreknowledge  and  plan 
which  God  had  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  a  plan  which 
has  now  been  revealed:  the  manifestation  of  His  goodness  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world*  St*  Paul  therefore  sees  a  plan  or 
purpose  in  history  ;  in  fact  he  has  a  philosophy  of  History*  The 
characteristics  of  this  theory  we  propose  shortly  to  sum  up* 

(1)  From  Rom*  v.  12  fT.  we  gather  that  St*  Paul  divides  history 
into  three  periods  represented  typically  by  Adam,  Moses,  Christ, 
excluding  the  period  before  the  Fall,  which  may  be  taken  to  typify 
an  ideal  rather  than  to  describe  an  actual  historical  period*  Of  these 
the  first  period  represents  a  state  not  of  innocence  but  of  ignorance 
*  UmU  the  Law,  i*  e.  from  Adam  to  Moses,  sin  was  in  the  world  ; 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law/  It  is  a  period  which 
might  be  represented  to  us  by  the  most  degraded  savage  tribes* 
If  sLa  represents  failure  to  attain  an  ideal,  they  are  sinful ;  but  if 
sin  represents  guilt,  they  cannot  be  condemned,  or  at  any  rate  only 
to  a  very  slight  degree  and  extent  Now  if  God  deals  with 
men  in  such  a  condition,  how  does  He  do  so  ?  The  answer  is,  by 
the  Revelation  of  Law;  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people,  by 
the  Revelation  of  the  Mosaic  Law*  Now  this  revelation  of  Law, 
with  the  accompanying  and  implied  idea  of  judgement,  has 
fulfilled  certain  functions*  It  has  in  the  first  place  convicted  man 
of  sin ;  it  has  shown  him  the  inadequacy  of  his  life  and  conduct* 

■  For  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shah 
not  lust'  It  has  taught  him  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong*  and  made  him  feel  the  desire  for  a  higher  life*  And  so, 
secondly,  it  has  been  the  schoolmaster  leading  men  to  Christ*  It 
has  been  the  method  by  which  mankind  has  been  disciplined,  by 
which  they  have  been  gradually  prepared  and  educated  And 
thirdly.  Law  has  taught  men  their  weakness*  The  ideal  is  there ; 
the  desire  to  attain  it  is  there ;  a  struggle  to  attain  it  begins,  and 
that  struggle  convinces  us  of  our  own  weakness  and  of  the  power  of 
sin  over  us*  We  not  only  leam  a  need  for  higher  ideals ;  we  learn 
also  the  need  we  have  for  a  more  powerful  helper*  This  is  the 
discipline  of  Law,  and  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  and 
fuller  revelation  of  the  Gospel* 

These  three  stages  are  represented  for  us  typically,  and  most 
clearly  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  dispensation*  Even  here  of 
course  there  is  an  element  of  inexactness  in  them*  There  was 
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a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  before  Moses,  there  was  an 
increase  in  knowledge  after  him ;  but  yet  the  stages  do  definitely 
exist.  And  they  may  be  found  also  running  through  the  whole  of 
history ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  stage  of 
primitive  ignorance  is  one  through  which  presumably  every  race 
of  men  has  passed ;  some  in  fact  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  it : 
but  there  has  been  progress  upwards,  and  the  great  principle 
which  has  accompanied  and  made  possible  that  progress  is  Law. 
The  idea  of  Law  in  St.  Paul  is  clearly  not  exhausted  in  the  Jewish 
law,  although  that  of  course  is  the  highest  example  of  it.  All 
peoples  have  been  under  law  in  some  form.  It  is  a  great  holy 
beneficent  principle,  but  yet  it  is  one  which  may  become  a  burden. 
It  is  represented  by  the  law  of  the  conscience ;  it  is  witnessed  by 
the  moral  judgements  which  men  have  in  all  ages  passed  on  one 
another ;  it  is  embodied  in  codes  and  ordinances  and  bodies  of  law ; 
it  is  that  in  fact  which  distinguishes  for  men  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  principle  has  worked,  or  is  working, 
among  mankind  everywhere9  and  is  meant  to  be  the  preparation  of, 
as  it  creates  the  need  for,  the  highest  revelation,  that  of  the  GospeL 
(a)  These  three  stages  represent  the  first  point  in  St.  Paul's 
scheme  of  history.  A  second  point  is  the  idea  of  Election  or 
Selection,  or  rather  that  of  the  4  Purpose  of  God  which  worketh 
by  Selection/  God  did  not  will  to  redeem  mankind  4  by  a  nod 
as  He  might  have  done,  for  that,  as  Athanasius  puts  it,  would  be  to 
undo  the  work  of  creation ;  but  He  accepts  the  human  conditions 
which  He  has  created  and  uses  them  that  the  world  may  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  So,  as  St.  Paul  feels,  He  has  selected  Israel  to 
be  His  chosen  people;  they  have  become  the  depositary  of  Divine 
truth  and  revelation,  that  through  them,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
has  come,  the  world  may  receive  Divine  knowledge.  This  is  clearly 
the  conception  underlying  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  and  looking  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  History  we  can  see  how  true  it  is.  To  use 
modem  phraseology,  an  1  ethical  monotheism  ’  has  been  taught  the 
world  through  the  Jewish  race  and  through  it  alone.  And  St  Paul's 
principle  may  be  extended  further.  He  himself  speaks  of  the  4  fulness 
of  time/  and  it  is  no  unreal  philosophy  to  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  God  has  shown  itself  in  selecting  other  nations  also  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  other  directions,  in  art,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in  states¬ 
manship;  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  built  up  in  order  to 
create  a  sphere  in  which  the  message  of  the  Incarnation  might 
work ;  that  the  same  purpose  has  guided  the  Church  in  the 
centuries  which  have  followed.  An  historian  like  Renan  would 
tell  us  that  the  freer  development  of  the  Christian  Church  was  only 
made  possible  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  divorce  from 
Judaism.  History  tells  us  how  the  Arian  persecutions  occasioned 
the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  and  how  the  division  of  the  Church 
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at  the  schism  of  East  and  West,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
occasioned  new  victories  for  Christianity,  Again  and  again  an  event 
u  hicb  to  contemporaries  must  have  seemed  disastrous  has  worked 
out  beneficially ;  and  so,  guided  by  St*  Paul's  example,  we  learn  to 
trust  in  that  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  which  in  some  cases  where 
we  can  follow  its  track  has  been  so  deeply  and  unexpectedly 
vindicated,  and  which  is  by  hypothesis  infinite  in  power  and 
wisdom  and  knowledge, 

(3)  These  then  are  two  main  points  in  St,  Paul's  teaching ;  first, 
the  idea  of  gradual  progress  upwards  implied  in  the  stages  of  Adam, 
Moses,  Christ ;  secondly,  the  idea  of  a  purpose  running  through 
history,  a  purpose  working  by  means  of  Selection,  But  to  what 
end  t  The  end  is  looked  at  under  a  twofold  aspect ;  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  mercy.  In  describing  the  completion  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  St.  Paul  uses,  as  in  all  his  eschatological  passages,  the 
forms  and  phrases  of  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  his  time,  but 
reasons  have  been  given  for  thinking  that  he  interpreted  them,  at 
any  rate  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  a  further  difficulty,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  be  argued  that  St,  Paul 
is  mistaken  as  regards  the  jews,  in  that  he  clearly  expected  that  at 
some  time  not  very  remote  they  would  return  to  the  Messianic  King* 
dom  ;  yet  nothing  has  yet  happened  which  makes  this  expectation 
any  more  probable.  We  may  argue  in  reply  that  so  far  as  there 
was  any  mistaken  expectation,  it  was  of  the  nearness  of  the  last  times, 
and  that  the  definite  limit  fixed  by  St.  Paul, 4  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  come  in  *  has  not  yet  been  reached.  But  it  is  better  to 
go  deeper,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  now  as  then  fulfils  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  plan? 
The  well-known  answer  to  the  question,  f  What  is  the  chief  argu* 
ment  for  Christianity  ?  * — 1  the  Jews ' — reminds  us  of  the  continued 
existence  of  that  strange  race,  living  as  sojourners  among  men, 
the  ever-present  witnesses  to  a  remote  past  which  is  connected  by 
our  beliefs  intimately  with  the  present.  By  their  traditions  to 
which  they  cling,  by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  which  they  preserve  by 
an  independent  chain  of  evidence,  by  their  hopes,  and  by  their 
highest  aspirations,  they  are  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  that 
which  they  reject  They  have  their  purpose  still  to  fulfil  in  the 
Divine  plan. 

St  Paul's  final  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  God — the  exhb 
bit  ion  of  the  Divine  mercy — suggests  the  solution  of  another  class 
of  questions.  In  all  such  speculations  there  is  indeed  a  difficulty, 
— tile  constant  sense  of  the  limitations  of  human  language  as 
applied  to  what  is  Divine ;  and  St.  Paul  wishes  us  to  feel  these 
[imitations,  for  again  arid  again  he  uses  such  expressions  as 
*  I  speak  as  a  mam'  But  yci  granting  this,  the  thought  does 
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supply  a  solution  of  many  problems.  Why  does  God  allow  sin? 
Why  does  He  shut  up  men  under  sin  ?  It  is  that  ultimately  He 
may  exhibit  the  depths  of  His  Divine  mercy.  We  may  feel  that 
some  such  scheme  of  the  course  of  history  as  was  sketched  out 
above  explains  for  us  much  that  is  difficult,  but  yet  we  always 
come  back  to  an  initial  question,  Why  does  God  allow  such  a  state 
of  affairs  to  exist  ?  We  may  grant  that  it  comes  from  the  free-will 
of  man ;  but  if  God  be  almighty  He  must  have  created  man  with 
that  free-will  We  may  speak  of  His  limitation  of  His  own  powers, 
and  of  His  Redemption  of  man  without  violating  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  nature;  but  if  He  be  almighty,  it  is  quite  dear 
that  He  could  have  prevented  all  sin  and  misery  by  a  single  act 
What  answer  can  we  make  ?  We  can  only  say,  as  St  Paul  does, 
that  it  is  that  He  may  reveal  the  Divine  mercy ;  if  man  had  not  been 
created  so  as  to  need  this  mercy,  we  should  never  have  known  the 
Love  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Son.  That  is  the  farthest  that 
our  speculations  may  legitimately  go. 

(4)  But  one  final  question.  What  evidence  does  St  Paul  give 
for  a  belief  in  the  Divine  purpose  in  history  ?  It  is  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand,  within  the  limited  circle  of  our  own  knowledge  or 
experience,  we  can  see  that  things  have  unexpectedly  and  wonder¬ 
fully  worked  out  so  as  to  indicate  a  purpose.  That  was  St  Paul's 
experience  in  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Where  we  have  more 
perfect  knowledge  and  can  see  the  end,  there  we  see  God's  purpose 
working.  And  on  the  other  hand  our  hypothesis  is  a  God  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom.  If  we  have  faith  in  this  intellectual 
conception,  we  believe  that,  where  we  cannot  understand,  our  failure 
arises  from  the  limitations  not  of  God’s  power  and  will,  but  of  our 
own  intelligence. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  bring  this  home.  We  can  read 
in  such  Jewish  books  as  4  Ezra  or  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  the 
bewilderment  and  confusion  of  mind  of  a  pious  Jew  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  Every  hope  and  aspiration  that  he  had  seems 
shattered.  But  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity, 
and  the  wider  development  of  Christianity,  that  was  an  inevitable 
and  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Church.  If  we  believe 
in  a  Divine  purpose  in  history,  we  can  see  it  working  here  quite 
clearly.  Yet  to  many  a  contemporary  the  event  must  have  been 
inexplicable.  We  can  apply  the  argument  to  our  time.  In  the 
past,  where  we  can  trace  the  course  of  events,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  working  of  a  Divine  purpose,  and  so  in  the  present,  where  so 
much  is  obscure  and  dark,  we  can  believe  that  there  is  still  a  Divine 
purpose*  working,  and  that  all  the  failures  and  misfortunes  and 
rebulls  of  the  time  are  yet  steps  towards  a  higher  end.  Et  dixit 
ad  me  :  Initio  terreni  or  bis  et  antequam  starent  exitus  saeculi  .  .  .,  et 
antequam  investigarentur  praesentes  annt\  el  antequam  abalienarentur 
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corum  qui  nunc  peccant  adinvenfiones  it  consignaii  essent  qui  fide 
ihtiaurizavcrunt :  tunc  ccgitavi  et  facia  sunt  per  me  solum  ct  non 
per  ahum,  ui  et  fims  per  me  et  rnn  per  ahum  (4  Ezra  vL  1-6). 

The  Salvation  of  the  Individual \  Free-will  and 
Predestination , 

While  the  *  Nationalist '  interpretation  of  these  chapters  has  been 
adopted,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  pointed  out  that,  although  it 
correctly  represents  St.  Paul's  line  of  argument,  it  cannot  be  legiti¬ 
mately  used  as  it  has  been  to  evade  certain  difficulties  which  have 
been  al  ways  felt  as  to  his  language.  St,  Paul's  main  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  nations  and  peoples,  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  the 
language  of  ix»  19-23  applies  and  is  intended  to  apply  equally  to 
individuals.  Further  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  Beyschlag  does,  that 
there  is  no  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind  of  a  purpose  before  time.  It 
is  God's  purpose  *  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  *  which  is 
being  expounded  And  again,  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the 
election  is  primarily  an  election  to  privilege ;  yet  there  is  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  privilege  and  eternal  salvation,  and 
the  language  of  ix.  22,  23  *  fitted  unto  destruction/  *  prepared  unto 
glory/  cannot  be  limited  to  a  merely  earthly  destiny.  Two  ques¬ 
tions  then  still  remain  to  be  answered.  What  theory  is  implied 
in  Sl  Pauls  language  concerning  the  hope  and  future  of  individuals 
whether  Christian  or  unbelievers,  and  what  theory  is  implied  as  to 
the  relation  between  Divine  foreknowledge  and  human  free-will  l 

We  have  deliberately  used  the  expression  *  what  theory  is 
implied P';  for  St.  Paul  never  formally  discusses  either  of  these 
questions ;  he  never  gives  a  definite  answer  to  either,  and  on  both 
he  makes  statements  which  appear  inconsistent*  Future  salvation 
is  definitely  connected  with  privilege,  and  the  two  are  often 
looked  at  as  effect  and  cause*  *  If  while  we  were  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more  being  reconciled  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  Hfe'(v.  to). 
f  Whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified;  and  whom  He  justified, 
them  He  also  glorified  1  (viil  30).  But,  although  the  assurance  of 
hope  is  given  by  the  Divine  call,  it  is  not  irrevocable.  *  By  their 
unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  thy  faith.  Be 
not  highminded,  but  fear;  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural 
branches,  neither  will  He  spare  thee1  (xi.  20,  at)*  Nor  again  is 
future  salvation  to  be  confined  to  those  who  possess  external 
privileges.  The  statement  is  laid  down,  in  quite  an  unqualified 
way,  that  1  glory  and  honour  and  peace 1  come  *  to  everyone  that 
worked]  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  *  (ii.  10). 
Again,  there  is  no  definite  and  unqualified  statement  either  in 
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support  of  or  against  universalism ;  on  the  one  side  we  have 
statements  such  as  those  in  a  later  Epistle  (i  Tim.  ii.  4)  'God  our 
Saviour,  who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth';  or  again,  ‘He  has  shut  allup  to  disobedience, 
but  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all  ’  (Rom.  xi.  32).  On  the 
other  side  there  is  a  strong  assertion  of  ‘  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgement  of  God,  who  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works ; . . .  unto  them  that  are  fac¬ 
tious  and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  wrath  and 
indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
worketh  evil  ’  (ii.  5-9).  St.  Paul  asserts  both  the  goodness  and  the 
severity  of  God.  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  nor  need 
we.  He  lays  down  very  clearly  and  definitely  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
judgement,  and  he  brings  out  prominently  three  characteristics  of  it: 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  works,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  on 
the  basis  of  works,  that  is  of  a  man's  whole  life  and  career ;  that  it 
will  be  exercised  by  a  Judge  of  absolute  impartiality,— there  is  no 
respect  of  persons ;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  a  man  has  enjoyed.  For  the  rest  we  must  leave  the 
solution,  as  he  would  have  done,  to  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
and  mercy  of  God  of  which  he  speaks  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
chapter. 

There  is  an  equal  inconsistency  in  St.  Paul's  language  regarding 
Divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility.  Ch.  ix  implies  argu¬ 
ments  which  take  away  Free-will ;  ch.  x  is  meaningless  without  the 
presupposition  of  Free-will.  And  such  apparent  inconsistency  of 
language  and  ideas  pervades  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  *  Work  out  your 
own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure 9  (Phil  ii.  12, 13).  Contrast  again 4  God  gave 
them  up  unto  a  reprobate  mind,'  and  4  wherefore  thou  art  without 
excuse '  (Rom.  i.  18 ;  ii.  1).  Now  two  explanations  of  this  language 
are  possible.  It  may  be  held  (as  does  Fritzsche,  see  p.  275)  that 
St.  Paul  is  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency,  and  that  it  arises 
from  his  inferiority  in  logic  and  philosophy,  or  (as  Meyer)  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  isolating  one  point  of  view,  and  looking  at  the 
question  from  that  point  of  view  alone.  This  latter  view  is  correct ; 
or  rather,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  below,  it  can  be  held  and 
stated  more  strongly.  The  antinomy,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of 
chaps,  ix  and  x  is  one  which  is  and  must  be  the  characteristic 
of  all  religious  thought  and  experience. 

(1)  That  St.  Paul  recognized  the  contradiction,  and  held  it 
consciously,  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  view 
was  shared  by  that  sect  of  the  Jews  among  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  was  taught  in  those  schools  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Pharisees  attributed 
everything  to  Fate  and  God,  but  that  yet  the  choice  of  right  and 
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wrong  lay  with  men  (faptomN  „  ,  ,  tlpnpfuv^  tt  *a\  frpocfatrrowi 

fTtlKTa  (tcii  ro  fti¥  WpaTTtU'  Tfl  fttKiIiM,  KOI  flTft  KQTQ  t6  TrXtlfJTOV  flfl  TOiS 

ai^fj«>rrotf  rMoi,  lv  9*  «V  *  Kaurov  rat  rtjv  §ljiapft*VTj*  B,  J,  II 
viii,  14;  comp*  Ant ,  X11L  v*  9 ;  XV111.  L  3) :  and  so  in  Pirqi  Aboth , 
Hi.  a 4  (p.  73  ed.  Taylor)  *  Everything  is  foreseen  ;  and  free-will 
is  given :  and  the  world  is  judged  by  grace ;  and  everything  is 
according  to  work.'  (See  also  Ps,  Sol .  ix*  7  and  the  note  on 
Free-will  in  Ryle  and  James'  edition,  p.  96,  to  which  all  the  above 
references  are  due*)  St*  Paul  then  was  only  expanding  and  giving 
greater  meaning  to  the  doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
He  had  inherited  it  but  he  deepened  it*  He  was  more  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  calling  him  ;  he  felt  more  deeply  the 
certainty  of  the  Divine  protection  and  guidance.  And  yet  the 
seme  of  personal  responsibility  was  in  an  equal  degree  intensified. 
4  Rut  I  press  forward,  if  so  be  I  may  apprehend,  seeing  that  also 
I  was  apprehended  by  Christ'  (Phil*  ill.  ia). 

(3)  Nor  again  is  any  other  solution  consistent  with  the  reality 
of  religious  belief.  Religion,  at  any  rate  a  religion  based  on 
morality,  demands  two  things.  To  satisfy  our  intellectual  belief 
the  God  w  hom  we  believe  in  must  be  Almighty,  i.e.  omnipotent 
and  omniscient ;  in  order  that  our  moral  life  may  be  real  our  Will 
must  be  free.  But  these  beliefs  are  not  in  themselves  consistent. 
If  God  be  Almighty  He  must  have  created  us  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  we  should  become,  and  the  responsibility  therefore  for 
what  we  are  can  hardly  rest  with  ourselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  Will  is  free,  there  is  a  department  where  God  (if  we  judge  the 
Divine  mind  on  the  analogy  of  human  minds)  cannot  have  created 
us  with  full  knowledge*  We  are  reduced  therefore  to  an  apparently 
irreconcilable  contradiction,  and  that  remains  the  language  of  all 
deeply  religious  minds.  We  are  free,  we  are  responsible  for  what  we 
do,  but  yet  it  is  God  that  worketh  all  things.  This  antithesis  is 
brought  out  very  plainly  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  God  he  asserts  is 
the  cause  of  everything  (Deus  causa  est  omnibus  operant  thus  ut 
epermtur ;  ConL  Gent.  III.  lxvii),  but  the  Divine  providence  does 
not  exclude  Free-will,  The  argument  is  interesting:  Adhuc  pro- 
videntia  est  multiplies  tiva  honor um  in  rebus  gubematix*  Illud  ergo 
per  quod  mult  a  bona  subtraherenlur  a  rebus f  non  pertinet  ad  pro- 
videntiam.  Si  autem  liber  tas  voluntatis  toller e fur ,  multa  bona  sub - 
traherentur.  Tolleretur  enim  la  us  virlutis  humanae ,  quae  nulla  est 
U  komo  libere  non  agit \  tolleretur  enim  iustitia  praemiantis  et  punientis, 
si  non  libere  homo  ageret  bonum  el  malum,  cessaret  etiam  circum¬ 
spect!  o  in  const  liisf  quae  de  his  quae  in  necessitate  agunlur*  frustra 
tractarentur ,  esset  igitur  contra  prmidmliae  rationem  si  subtraheretur 
voluntatis  liber  tas  {ib.  Ixxiii),  And  he  sums  up  the  whole  relation 
of  God  to  natural  causes,  elsewhere  showing  how  this  same 
principle  applies  to  the  human  will :  patei  etiam  quod  non  sic  tdem 
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effectus  causae  naturati  et  divinae  virtuti  attribuitur ,  quasi  partim 
a  Deo ,  partim  a  naturali  agenti  fiat ,  sed  totus  ab  utroque  secundum 
atium  modum,  sicut  idem  effectus  totus  attribuitur  instrumental  et 
principali  agenti  etiam  totus  ( ib .  lxx).  See  also  Summa  Theologiae , 
Pars  Prima,  cv.  art  5  ;  Prima  Secundae ,  cxiii). 

This  it  substantially  also  the  view  taken  by  Mosley,  On  the  Amgustiman 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  The  result  of  his  argument  is  summed  up  as 
follows,  pp.  326, 327 :  *  Upon  this  abstract  idea,  then,  of  the  Divine  Power,  as 
an  unlimited  power,  rose  up  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  Predestination  and 
good;  while  upon  the  abstract  idea  of  Free-will,  as  an  unlimited  faculty, 
rose  up  the  Pelagian  theory.  Had  men  perceived,  indeed,  more  clearly  and 
really  than  they  have  done,  their  ignorance  as  human  creatures,  and  the 
relation  in  which  the  human  reason  stands  to  the  great  truths  involved  in 
this  question,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  this  whole 
controversy.  They  would  have  seen  that  this  question  cannot  be  determined 
absolutely,  one  way  or  another ;  that  it  lies  between  two  great  contradictory 
truths,  neither  of  which  can  be  set  aside,  or  made  to  give  way  to  the  other; 
two  opposing  tendencies  of  thought,  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which  go 
on  side  by  side,  and  are  able  to  be  held  and  maintained  together,  although 
thus  opposite  to  each  other,  because  they  are  only  incipient,  and  not  final 
and  complete  truths ; — the  great  truths,  I  mean,  of  the  Divine  Power  on  the 
one  side,  and  man's  Free-will,  or  his  originality  as  an  agent,  on  the  other. 
And  this  is  in  fact,  the  mode  in  which  this  question  is  settled  by  the  practical 
common-sense  of  mankind. .  .  .  The  plain  natural  reason  of  mankind  is  thus 
always  large  and  comprehensive ;  not  afraid  of  inconsistency,  but  admitting 
all  truth  which  presents  itself  to  its  notice.  It  is  only  when  minds  begin  to 
philosophize  that  they  grow  narrow,— that  there  begins  to  be  felt  the  appeal 
to  consistency,  and  with  it  the  temptation  to  exclude  truths.’ 

(3)  We  can  but  state  the  two  sides ;  we  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
But  yet  there  is  one  conception  in  which  the  solution  lies.  It  is  in 
a  complete  realization  of  what  we  mean  by  asserting  that  God  is 
Almighty.  The  two  ideas  of  Free-will  and  the  Divine  sovereignty 
cannot  be  reconciled  in  our  own  mind,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  reconcilable  in  God's  mind.  We  are  really 
measuring  Him  by  our  own  intellectual  standard  if  we  think 
otherwise.  And  so  our  solution  of  the  problem  of  Free-will,  and 
of  the  problems  of  history  and  of  individual  salvation,  must  finally 
lie  in  the  full  acceptance  and  realization  of  what  is  implied  by  the 
infinity  and  the  omniscience  of  God. 


THE  NEW  LIFE. 

XII.  1,  2.  With  this  wonderful  programme  of  salvation 
before  you  offer  to  God  a  sacrifice,  not  of  slaughtered  beasts , 
but  of  your  living  selves ,  your  own  bodies ,  pure  and  free 
from  blemish,  your  spiritual  service .  Do  not  take  pattern 
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by  tke  age  in  which  you  livit  but  undergo  complete  mora. 
reformation  with  tke  will  of  God  for  your  standard * 

XH-XV.  12,  We  now  reach  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Epistle,  that  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  previous 
discussion.  An  equally  marked  division  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  portion  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(chap,  hr) ;  and  one  similar,  although  not  so  strongly  marked,  in 
Galatians  (v*  i  or  2) ;  Colossians  (iii,  1);  1  Thessalomans  (iv.  1) ; 

2  Thessalonians  (iii  6).  A  comparison  with  the  Epistles  of  St, 
Peter  and  St,  John  will  show  how  special  a  characteristic  of  St* 
Paul  is  this  method  of  construction*  The  main  idea  running  , 
through  the  whole  section  seems  to  be  that  of  peace  and  unity  for 
the  Church  in  all  relations  both  internal  and  external*  As  St  Paul 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle,  looking  back  on  the  controversies 
through  which  he  has  passed,  solves  the  problems  which  had  been 
presented  in  the  interests  no  longer  of  victory,  but  of  peace,  so  in 
his  practical  exhortation  he  lays  the  foundation  of  unity  and 
harmony  on  deep  and  broad  principles.  A  definite  division  may 
be  made  between  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  in  which  the  exhortations  are 
general  in  character,  and  xiv-xv*  1 3,  in  which  they  arise  directly 
out  of  the  controversies  which  are  disturbing  the  Church,  Yet 
even  these  are  treated  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  not  in 
relation  to  any  special  circumstances*  In  the  first  section,  the 
Apostle  does  not  appear  to  follow  any  definite  logical  order,  but 
touches  on  each  subject  as  it  suggests  itself  or  is  suggested  by  the 
previous  ideas  ;  it  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows :  (1)  a  general 
introduction  on  the  character  of  the  Christian  life  (xii*  i,  a);  (ii) 
the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  especially  in  relation  to  Church 
order  (3-8) ;  (iii)  a  series  of  maxims  mainly  illustrating  the  great 
principle  of  dytbny  (9—3 1) ;  (iv)  duties  towards  rulers  and  those  in 
authority  (xiii.  1-7) ;  (v)  a  special  exhortation  to  dydmj,  as  including 
all  other  commandments  (8-10) ;  (vi)  an  exhortation  to  a  spiritual 
life  on  the  ground  of  the  near  approach  of  the  rrapoutria  (11-14). 

Tettallian  quotes  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter  from  Marc  ion  ;  9,  low* 
la,  14b,  1  fib,  17a,  18,  19*  There  ii  no  evidence  that  any  portion  was 
omitted,  but  rer.  18  may  have  stood  after  ver,  19,  and  in  the  latter  ytypa* r<u 
is  naturally  cot  off  and  a  y&p  inserted.  The  other  variation!  noted  by  Zahn 
seem  1  ess  certain  Zahn,  Gtukkhtt  du  N,  71  A'ancns,  p,  5x8 ;  Tcrt.  adv. 
Mart,  v#  14). 

1.  irapaaaXa>  00*.  A  regular  formula  in  St.  Paul:  Eph.  iv*  1; 

1  Tim.  iL  x  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  16.  As  in  the  passage  in  the  Ephesians, 
the  oov  refers  not  so  much  to  what  immediately  precedes  as  to  the 
result  of  the  whole  previous  argument  *  As  you  are  justified  by 
Christ,  and  put  in  a  new  relation  to  God,  1  exhort  you  to  live  in 
accordance  with  that  relation.1  But  although  Sl  Paul  is  giving  the 
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practical  results  of  his  whole  previous  argument,  yet  (as  often  with 
him,  cf.  xi.  1 1)  the  words  are  directly  led  up  to  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  previous  chapter  and  the  narration  of  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God 

Sid  Twr  oucTipfiwK  TOW  Scou.  Cf.  2  Cor.  L  3  6  wartjp  rmv  oUnppmw. 
ofccri pp6s  in  the  singular  only  occurs  once  (Col.  iii.  1 2)  ;  the  plural 
is  a  Hebraism  direcdy  derived  from  the  LXX  (Ps.  cxviiL  156  «J 
oUnppoi  amv  iroXXol,  jcvpcc,  There  is  a  reference  to  the 

preceding  chapter, 4  As  God  has  been  so  abundantly  merciful  to 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Him,  and  let  that  sacrifice 
be  one  that  befits  His  holiness.’ 

wapcurrijacu :  a  tech,  term  (although  not  in  the  O.T.)  for  presenting 
a  sacrifice  :  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  vi.  4  fiapovs  rc  mccAcwc*  hrrd  tkipaaOai 
t6p  fiaariXta,  Kai  tocovtov s  ravpovs  mat  Kptovs  napaorijpau  The  word 
means  to  4  place  beside/  4  present  ’  for  any  purpose,  and  so  is  used 
of  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  22),  of  St.  Paul 
presenting  his  converts  (Col.  i.  28),  or  Christ  presenting  His 
Church  (Eph.  v.  27),  or  of  the  Christian  himself  (cf.  Rom.  vL  13  ft). 
In  all  these  instances  the  idea  of 4  offering  ’  (which  is  one  part  of 
sacrifice)  is  present. 

t&  crwfiaTa,  dpur.  To  be  taken  literally,  like  r&  ptXtj  vpS>r  in  vi.  13, 
as  is  shown  by  the  contrast  with  rov  poos  in  ver.  2.  4  Just  as  the 
sacrifice  in  all  ancient  religions  must  be  clean  and  without  blemish, 
so  we  must  offer  bodies  to  God  which  are  holy  and  free  from  the 
stains  of  passion.'  Christianity  does  not  condemn  the  body,  but 
demands  that  the  body  shall  be  purified  and  be  united  with  Christ 
Our  members  are  to  be  on Aa  &ucaio<rvvT)s  t$  ©«^  (vi.  13) ;  our  bodies 
(ra  (tu  par  a)  are  to  be  ptXrj  Xpurrov  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 5) ;  they  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (id.  ver.  19);  we  are  to  be  pure  both  in 
body  and  in  spirit  (id.  vii.  34). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  the  words  Mptarov  ra>  0f$. 
They  occur  in  this  order  in  N«BDEFGL  and  later  MSS.,  Syrr.  Boh.  Sah., 
and  Fathers;  r$  fC.  in  NAP,  Vulg.  The  former  is  the  more  usuV 
expression,  but  St.  Paul  may  have  written  ry  ©#y  tv.  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
for  if  r$  0<$  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  should  not  be  taken  with  vapatrnjocu. 

Qvfjiav  £wcrav  :  cf.  vi.  13  napaar^aart  iavrois  ra>  0f<»,  were!  «  pcicpup 

(arras.  The  bodies  presented  will  be  those  of  men  to  whom  new¬ 
ness  of  life  has  been  given  by  union  with  the  risen  Christ  The 
relation  to  the  Jewish  rite  is  partly  one  of  distinction,  partly  of 
analogy.  The  Jewish  sacrifice  implies  slaughter,  the  Christian 
continued  activity  and  life ;  but  as  in  the  Jewish  rite  all  ritual 
requirements  must  be  fulfilled  to  make  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God,  so  in  the  Christian  sacrifice  our  bodies  must  be  holy,  without 
spot  or  blemish. 

dyiar,  4  pure,’ 4  holy,'  4  free  from  stain,’  1  Pet.  i.  16  ;  Lev.  xix.  a 
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So  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xv.  16)  is  rjytaaptpt)  ip  n*.  *Ay 
(See  on  L  7.) 

ctidlfXOTOt'  tv  ©«w:  cf.  Phil.  iv.  18  tit^dptvos  napa  *E na<f>podlrov  ra 
nap *  vp*>p,  oaprjv  *va>bias,6vaiap  ri)P,  tvdptarop  ry  :  Rom.  xiv.  1 8  ; 

‘  Well-pleasing  to  God/  The  formal  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  God  :  cf.  Ps.  li.  1 6,  17. 

koyiK^K  XaTpciay  upur.  Acc.  in  apposition  to  the  idea  of  the 
sentence.  Winer,  §  lix.  9,  p.  669,  E.  T. :  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  6  and  the 
note  on  viii.  3  above.  A  service  to  God  such  as  befits  the  reason 
(Xoyw),  L  e.  a  spiritual  sacrifice  and  not  the  offering  of  an  irrational 
animal :  cf.  1  Pet.  ii  5.  The  writer  of  Test.  XII.  Pat.  Levi  3 
seems  to  combine  a  reminiscence  of  this  passage  with  Phil.  iv.  18: 
speaking  of  the  angels,  he  says  npoa<p*pavai  d*  K vpl<p  6api)v  *vta&ias 

Xayucrjp  Ktu  dpalptucrop  npotrtfwpdv. 

We  may  notice  the  metaphorical  use  St.  Paul  makes  of  sacrificial 
language :  cirl  r§  Oval 9  tat  Xurovpylq  rijs  n  lariats  vptop  Phil.  ii.  1 7  J 
da  pi)  etmdlas  (Lev.  L  9)  Phil.  iv.  18;  oaptj  a  Cor.  ii.  14,  16;  A«- 
rovpyds,  iipovpyoirvra,  npoarpopd  Rom.  xv.  1 6.  This  language  passed 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  into  liturgical  use,  and  hence 
acquired  new  shades  of  meaning  (see  esp.  Lightfoot,  Clement,  L 
p.  386  sq.). 

8.  9wrxv|FLaT^«r6t . . .  pcTapop^ouaOt, 1  Do  not  adopt  the  external 
and  fleeting  fashion  of  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  your 
inmost  nature/  On  the  distinction  of  <rxnpa  and  popQh  preserved  in 
these  compounds  see  Lightfoot,  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology ,  vol.  iii.  1857,  p.  114,  Philippian* ,  p.  125.  Comp.  Chrys. 
ad  loc.,  ‘He  says  not  change  the  fashion,  but  be  transformed ,  to 
show  that  the  world's  ways  are  a  fashion,  but  virtue's  not  a  fashion, 
but  a  kind  of  real  form,  with  a  natural  beauty  of  its  own,  not  needing 
the  trickeries  and  fashions  of  outward  things,  which  no  sooner 
appear  than  they  go  to  naught.  For  all  these  things,  even  before 
they  come  to  light,  are  dissolving.  If  then  thou  throwest  the 
lashion  aside,  thou  wilt  speedily  come  to  the  form/ 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  imperatives 
parlfyaOi,  fAiTap<‘p<povo$i)  in  this  verse,  B  L  P  all  the  versions  Lath  Boh. 
Syrr.),  and  most  Fathers,  against  A  D  F  G  (N  varies'.  The  evidence  of  the 
Versions  and  of  the  Fathers,  some  of  whom  paraphrase,  is  particularly 
impoitant,  as  it  removes  the  suspicion  of  itacism. 

ry  cuuKi  toutw,  *  this  world/  ‘this  life/  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
When  the  idea  of  a  future  Messianic  age  became  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  Theology,  Time,  xp*™*,  was  looked  upon  as  divided  into 
a  succession  of  ages,  alupts,  periods  or  cycles  of  great  but  limited 
duration;  and  the  present  age  was  contrasted  with  the  age  to 
come,  or  the  age  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Schtlrer,  §  29.  9),  a  contrast 
very  common  among  early  Christians:  Matt.  xii.  32  o<7r«  ip  roimp 
ry  own  ovn  ip  rf  ptWovri  :  Luc.  xx.  34,  35  04  viol  rod  alatpot  rovrov 

Aa 
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•  •  •  «l  W  mna£uMm9  rov  almvot  fotlvov  rugci?  :  Eph.  L  21  oi  pop or  A 
ff  otort  rovry  aXXa  lul^rf  pcXXom.  So  Enoch  XVL  I  peeper  qpipat 
rtXumocm#  rrjt  Kpiovnt  rtjt  ptyakrjs,  «V  j  6  atwr  6  ftryas  rvXnrAfacrai. 

As  the  distinction  between  the  present  period  and  the  future  was 
one  between  that  which  is  transitory  and  that  which  is  eternal, 
between  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect,  between  that  in  which  « 
ipxwrcs  rov  alvvos  rovrov  ( i  Cor.  ii.  6)  have  power  and  that  in  which 
6  IWiXffa  t£»v  aim tmv  ( Enoch  xii.  3)  will  rule,  aim*  like  *6<rp or  in 
St  John's  writings,  came  to  have  a  moral  significance :  Gal.  L  4  & 
rov  almroe  rov  *r*<rrmroc  irovrjpovl  Eph.  ii.  a  vrpmrarffaart  msrik  rip 
atera  rov  K&apav  rov rov :  and  so  in  this  passage. 

From  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  ages  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  7  /r  roU  almoi 
roif  intpxofiipois)  came  the  expression  eft  row  almras  (xL  36),  or 
almvat  rmv  almvmv  to  express  eternity,  as  an  alternative  for  the  older 
form  t If  rbv  almpcu  The  latter,  which  is  the  ordinary  and  original 
O.  T.  form,  arises  (like  almvtos)  from  the  older  and  original  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  *6lamy  'the  hidden  time/  'futurity/  and  contains 
rather  the  idea  of  an  unending  period. 

Tjj  dpcucaiKtSaci  tou  pods :  our  bodies  are  to  be  pure  and  free  from 
all  the  stains  of  passion ;  our  '  mind '  and  '  intellect '  are  to  be  no 
longer  enslaved  by  our  fleshly  nature,  but  renewed  and  purified  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Cf.  Tit  iiL  5  did  Xovrpov  naXtyywtom 
cal  dvaxaivw<r€G>f  llvfvparos  *  Ay  lov  ;  a  Cor.  iv.  16:  Col.  iii.  IO.  On 
the  relation  of  dpacakaxm,  ‘  renewal/  to  iraXiyycwt'a  see  Trench,  Syn. 
§  18.  By  this  renewal  the  intellectual  or  rational  principle  will  no 
longer  be  a  vovs  crapes  (Col.  ii.  18),  but  will  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  coincident  with  the  highest  part  of  human  nature 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15,  16). 

8oKipd(cip :  cf.  ii.  18  ;  Phil.  i.  10.  The  result  of  this  purification 
is  to  make  the  intellect,  which  is  the  seat  of  moral  judgement,  true 
and  exact  in  judging  on  spiritual  and  moral  questions. 

rb  9Ar)pa  tou  6eoC,  k.t.X.,  ‘  That  which  is  in  accordance  with 
God's  will/  This  is  further  defined  by  the  three  adjectives  which 
follow.  It  includes  all  that  is  implied  in  moral  principle,  in  the 
religious  aim,  and  the  ideal  perfection  which  is  the  goal  of  life. 


THE  BIGHT  U8E  OP  SPIRITTJAIi  GIFTS. 

XU.  8-8.  Let  every  Christian  be  content  with  his  proper 
place  and  functions .  The  society  to  which  we  belong  is 
a  single  body  with  many  members  all  related  one  to  another . 
Hence  the  prophet  should  not  strain  after  effects  for  which 
his  faith  is  insufficient ;  the  minister,  the  teacher ,  the 
exhorter ,  should  each  be  intent  on  his  special  duty .  The 
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almsgiver,  the  person  in  authority,  the  doer  of  kind  ness  > 
should  each  cultivate  a  spirit  appropriate  to  what  he  does* 

S.  St  Paul  begins  by  an  instance  in  which  the  need  of  an 
enlightened  mind  is  most  necessary ;  namely ,  the  proper  bearing 
ot  a  Christian  in  the  community,  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts. 

St&  *-t.V  gives  emphasis  by  an  appeal  to  Apostolic 

authority  (cf.  i  5).  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  individual,  for  when  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  that  he 
uses  exhortation  (ver.  i),  but  of  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
community;  this  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  exercise  of 
authority  as  well  as  of  admonition* 

worn  Ztm.  An  emphatic  appeal  to  every  member  of  the 
Christian  community,  for  every  one  (hatrrf)  has  some  spiritual 
gift 

ji.$j  ‘not  to  be  high-minded  above  what  one  ought 

to  be  minded,  but  to  direct  one's  mind  to  sobriety/  Notice  the 
play  on  words  wrtp<J>poi*i*  *  * .  $pomw *  *  .  $powl* , . ,  uGxppimlv.  The 
tit  ewtppoml*  would  be  the  fruit  of  the  enlightened  intellect 
as  opposed  to  the  ifrpdwrflia  rfjr  o-h^*g?  (viii,  6}. 

iK&trru  is  after  not  in  apposition  to  iwrl  tm  Im,  and  its 

prominent  position  gives  the  idea  of  diversity ;  for  the  order,  ep. 
1  Cor*  vii,  1 7*  *  According  to  the  measure  of  faith  which  God  has 
given  each  man/  The  wise  and  prudent  man  will  remember  that 
his  position  in  the  community  is  dependent  not  on  any  merit  of  his 
own,  but  on  the  measure  of  his  faith,  and  that  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Faith  *  being  the  sign  and  measure  of  the  Christian  life  *  is 
used  here  for  all  those  gifts  which  are  given  to  man  with  or  as  the 
result  of  his  faith.  Two  points  are  emphasized*  the  diversity  i*aarf 
*  *  *  fittjMr,  and  the  fact  that  this  diversity  depends  upon  God ;  cf. 
I  Cor.  Vii,  7  oAX*  e*a<?rof  tdiov  *%u  ftupiapa  it  Bfout  0  piv  oCxu>f+  o 

lUfft 

4.  6,  Modesty  and  sobriety  and  good  judgement  are  necessary 
because  of  the  character  of  the  community :  it  is  an  organism  or 
corporate  body  in  which  each  person  has  his  own  duty  to  perform 
for  the  well-being  of  die  whole  and  therefore  of  himself. 

This  comparison  of  a  social  organism  to  a  body  was  very 
common  among  ancient  w  riters,  and  is  used  again  and  again  by 
St  Paul  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Christian  community :  see 
1  Cor,  xii,  n;  Eph.  iv.  15;  Col.  I  18.  The  use  here  is  based 
upon  that  in  1  Cor,  xii.  13-31,  In  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  it 
is  another  side  of  the  idea  iliac  is  expounded,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  m  Christ  as  its  head, 

5.  to  S£  kq@'  ef$.  An  idiomatic  expression  found  in  later  Greek. 
Cf,  Mark  xiv.  19  mff  th:  John  viii.  9 :  3  Macc.  v.  34  6  *a&  *U 
ft«  rmr  <pikw :  Lucian  Soloecista  9 ;  Bus.  H.  £  X.  ivt  die.  tit 
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6  vpoTo-ni|&ci’ot,  the  man  that  presides,  or  governs  in  any  position, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  other.  The  word  is  used  of  ecclesiastical 
officials,  i  Thess.  v.  is  ;  i  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Just  Mart.  ApoL  L  67 ;  and 
of  a  man  ruling  his  family  (1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  is),  and  need  not  be 
any  further  defined.  Zeal  and  energy  are  the  natural  gifts  required 
of  any  ruler. 

6  ftcur.  ( Let  any  man  or  woman  who  performs  deeds  of  mere) 
in  the  church,  do  so  brightly  and  cheerfully.'  The  value  of  bright¬ 
ness  in  performing  acts  of  kindness  has  become  proverbial,  Ecclus. 
xxxii.  (xxxv.)  1 1  «V  ndajj  do<m  tkdpwrop  t6  wo&rmwd*  awl  Prov.  xxii.  8 
fodpa  ikapow  cal  borrjv  cvXoyft  i  ©cor  (quoted  S  Cor.  ix.  7);  but  just  SS 
singleminded  sincerity  became  an  eminently  Christian  virtue,  so 
cheerfulness  in  all  the  paths  of  life,  a  cheerfulness  which  springs 
from  a  warm  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience  and  a  serene  mind  set 
on  something  above  this  world,  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
early  Christian  (Acts  ii.  46;  v.  41;  Phil.  i.  4,  18 ;  iL  18,  Ac.; 
1  Thess.  v.  16). 


Spiritual  Gifts . 

The  word  x<5pc<r/ia  (which  is  almost  purely  Pauline)  is  used  of 
those  special  endowments  which  come  to  every  Christian  as  the 
result  of  God's  free  favour  (*dptf)  to  men  and  of  the  consequent 
gift  of  faith.  In  Rom.  v.  15,  vi.  13,  indeed,  it  has  a  wider  signifi¬ 
cation,  meaning  the  free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  to  man  of  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  and  eternal  life,  but  elsewhere  it  appears  always  to  be 
used  for  those  personal  endowments  which  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  In  this  connexion  it  is  not  confined  to  special  or  con¬ 
spicuous  endowments  or  to  special  offices.  There  are,  indeed, 
ra  xapiV/iara  ra  p*i(opa  (i  Cor.  xii.  31),  which  are  those  apparently 
most  beneficial  to  the  community;  but  in  the  same  Epistle  the  word 
is  also  used  of  the  individual  fitness  for  the  married  or  the  un¬ 
married  state  (1  Cor.  vii.  7) ;  and  in  Rom.  i.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  which  an  Apostle  might  confer  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  So  again,  xaP‘Vpara  include  miraculous  powers,  but  no 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  non-miraculous  gifts.  In 
the  passage  before  us  there  is  the  same  combination  of  very 
widely  differing  gifts;  the  Apostle  gives  specimens  (if  we  may 
express  it  so)  of  various  Christian  endowments;  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  were  generally  if  not  always  the  function  of 
persons  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (although  not  perhaps 
necessarily  holding  ecclesiastical  office),  others  would  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  office,  and  many  might  be  possessed  by  the  same 
person.  St.  Paul’s  meaning  is:  By  natural  endowments, strengthened 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  you  have  various  powers  and  capacities : 
in  the  use  of  these  it  is  above  all  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
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community  that  you  should  show  a  wise  and  prudent  judgement, 
not  attempting  offices  or  work  for  which  you  are  not  fitted,  nor 
marring  your  gifts  by  exercising  them  in  a  wrong  spirit 

This  being  the  meaning  of  and  St.  Paul's  purpose  in 

this  chapter,  interpretations  of  it,  as  of  the  similar  passage  (chap, 
xii)  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  have  attempted 
to  connect  spiritual  gifts  more  closely  with  the  Christian  ministry 
are  unfounded.  These  are  of  two  characters.  One,  that  of 
Neander,  maintains  that  in  the  original  Church  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  officers  at  all  but  only  jwf apara%  and  that  as  spiritual 
gifts  died  out,  regularly  appointed  officers  took  the  place  of  those 
who  possessed  them*  The  other  finds,  or  attempts  to  find,  an 
ecclesiastical  office  for  each  gift  of  the  Spirit  mentioned  In  this 
chapter  and  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Corinthians,  or  at  any  rate 
argues  that  there  must  have  been  irpo^rai,  MavitaXQt  &c.,  existing 
as  church  officers  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  communities. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  correct  deduction  from  the  passages  under 
consideration.  In  dealing  mih  the  gopur/umi  St.  Paul  is  discussing 
a  series  of  questions  only  partially  connected  with  the  Christian 
ministry*  Every  church  officer  would,  we  may  presume,  be  con* 
side  red  to  have  xaP^aHUTa  which  would  Hi  him  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  an  office;  but  most,  if  not  all,  Christians  would  also  have  xw*- 
liar*!.  The  twro  questions  therefore  are  on  different  planes  which 
partially  intersect,  and  deductions  from  these  chapters  made  in 
any  direction  as  to  the  form  of  the  Christian  organization  art 
invalid,  although  they  show  the  spiritual  endowments  which  those 
prominent  in  the  community  could  possess. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  passages,  r  Cor.  xii.  and  Rom.  xii.  3-8, 
is  interesting  on  other  grounds.  St.  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  Epistle 
is  dealing  with  a  definite  series  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
special  endowments  and  irregularities  of  that  church.  He  treats 
the  whole  subject  very  fully,  and,  as  was  necessary,  condemns 
definite  disorders.  In  the  Roman  Epistle  he  is  evidently  writing 
with  the  former  Epistle  in  his  mind ;  he  uses  the  same  simile ;  he 
concludes  equally  with  a  list  of  forms  of  — shorter,  indeed, 

but  representative;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  directness  which 
would  arise  from  dealing  with  special  circumstances.  The  letter  if 
written  with  the  experience  of  Corinth  fresh  in  the  writers  mind, 
but  without  any  immediate  purpose.  He  is  laying  down  directioni 
based  on  his  experience  ;  but  instead  of  a  number  of  different 
details,  he  sums  up  all  that  he  has  to  say  in  one  general  moral 
principle :  Prudence  and  self-restraint  in  proportion  to  the  gift  of 
faith.  Just  as  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Epi&de  are  written  with 
the  memory  of  past  controversies  still  fresh,  discussing  and  laying 
down  in  a  broad  spirit  positions  which  had  been  gained  in  the 
course  of  those  controversies,  so  we  shall  find  that  in  the  practical 
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portion  St.  Paul  is  laying  down  broad  and  statesmanlike  positions 
which  are  the  result  of  past  experience  and  deal  with  circumstances 
which  may  arise  in  any  community. 


MAXIMS  TO  GUIDE  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

XII.  9-21.  The  general  principles  of  your  life  should  he 
a  love  which  is  perfectly  sincere ,  depth  of  moral  feelings 
consideration  for  others,  zeal \  fervour ,  devoutness ,  hopefulness , 
fortitude  under  persecutions,  prayerfulness ,  eagerness  to  help 
your  fellow- Christians  by  sharing  what  you  possess  with 
them  and  by  the  ready  exercise  of  hospitality. 

Bless ,  do  not  curse ,  your  persecutors .  Sympathise  with 
others.  Be  united  in  feeling ,  not  ambitious  but  modest  in 
your  aims.  Be  not  self-opinionated  or  revengefid.  Do 
nothing  to  offend  the  world.  Leave  vengeance  to  God. 
Good  for  nil  is  the  best  requital. 

9.  ^  dy<£irv|,  cf.  xiii.  8.  The  Apostle  comes  back  from  direc¬ 
tions  which  only  apply  to  individuals  to  the  general  direction  to 
Christian  Charity,  which  will  solve  all  previous  difficulties.  Euthym.- 

Zig.  dt&aaKow  yap  w Sts  hv  ra  tlprjpipa  KaropB(oBuffs  CTnjyay*  rrjv  fujrtpt 1 
irairrxav  tovtoop,  Xrya)  tor)  rr/p  tls  aXXqXaw  dydmjp.  The  Sequence  of 
ideas  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  1  Cor.  xii,  xiii,  and  obviously 
suggested  by  it.  In  the  section  that  follows  (9-21),  dydmt  is  the 
ruling  thought,  but  the  Apostle  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  con¬ 
fined  and  pours  forth  directions  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
which  crowd  into  his  mind. 

dwittSicpiTos.  Wisd.  v.  18;  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  6  (dymn^; 
1  Tim.  i.  5  and  2  Tim.  i.  n  (jt/ot«);  las.  iii.  17  (n  dveodev  ao^); 
1  Pet.  i.  22  (4>(XadfX^>ta).  It  is  significant  that  the  word  is  not 
used  in  profane  writers  except  once  in  the  adverbial  form,  and 
that  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (viii.  5). 

dirocrnryourrcs :  sc.  tart  as  cotw  above,  and  cf.  I  Pet.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  1. 
An  alternative  construction  is  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon,  as  if 
dyanart  duvnoKpiTm  had  been  read  above;  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  7.  The 
word  expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  horror;  the  di ro-  by  farther 
emphasizing  the  idea  of  separation  gives  an  intensive  force,  which 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  KoWvpivoi. 

t6  irovTjp&K  •  •  •  tw  dyaOu.  The  characteristic  of  true  genuine 
love  is  to  attach  oneself  to  the  good  in  a  man,  while  detesting  the 
evil  in  him.  There  cannot  be  love  for  what  is  evil,  but  whoever 
has  love  in  him  can  see  the  good  that  there  is  in  all 
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10.  tq  tiXaftcX^,  Move  of  the  brethren*;  as  contrasted  with 
ayanrj,  which  is  universal,  ^tXadcX^ta  represents  affection  for  the 
brethren;  that  is,  for  all  members  of  the  Christian  community, 
cf.  a  Pet.  L  7.  Euthym.-Zig.  ddf\<f>oi  core  icard  rrjv  avrrjv  did  rov 
fiairrtaparos  apaytwqariv  kcu  dta  rovro  dudyicrjv  crc  <f>tXa^t\(f)ias. 

^iXtSoTopyoi :  the  proper  term  for  strong  family  affection.  Euthym.- 
Zig.  TovTiOTi  dtp  pout  Kui  bumvpoat  <PiXovvt€S,  eiriraau  yap  (fnXiat  9 
wropyf),  /cal  rtjs  aropyrjt  ndvrmt  av(rj<ns  t]  (faXoaropyia. 

Tg  npg  k.t.X*  :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  3  ‘  in  lowliness  of  mind  each  accounting 
other  better  than  himself/  The  condition  and  the  result  of  true 
affection  are  that  no  one  seeks  his  own  honour  or  position,  and 
every  one  is  willing  to  give  honour  to  others.  The  word  irpoijyoo- 
pcroi  is  somewhat  difficult ;  naturally  it  would  mean  ‘  going  before/ 
‘  preceding/  and  so  it  has  been  translated,  (1)  ‘  in  matters  of  honour 
preventing  one  another/  being  the  first  to  show  honour :  so  Vulg. 
tnvicem  praev ententes ;  or  (2)  Meading  the  way  in  honourable 
actions':  ‘Love  makes  a  man  lead  others  by  the  example  of 
showing  respect  to  worth  or  saintliness,*  Liddon;  or  (3)  ‘surpass¬ 
ing  one  another*:  ‘There  is  nothing  which  makes  friends  so 
much,  as  the  earnest  endeavour  to  overcome  one's  neighbour  in 
honouring  him/  Chrys. 

But  all  these  translations  are  somewhat  forced,  and  are  difficult, 
because  wporjyturOat  in  this  sense  never  takes  the  accusative.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  admissible  to  give  the  word  a  meaning  which  it  has  not 
elsewhere,  as  a  construction  which  is  unparalleled.  A  comparison 
therefore  of  1  Thess.  v.  13 ;  Phil.  ii.  3  suggests  that  St.  Paul  is 
using  the  word  in  the  quite  possible,  although  otherwise  unknown, 
sense  of  rjyovptvoi  \mipi\oinat.  So  apparendy  RV.  (=AV.)  ‘in 
honour  preferring  one  another/  and  Vaughan. 

11.  rg  cnrouSg  pi)  fci'TjfXH,  ‘in  zeal  not  flagging*;  the  words 
being  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  clauses. 
Zeal  in  all  our  Christian  duties  will  be  the  natural  result  of  our 
Christian  love,  and  will  in  time  foster  it.  On  oKinjpos  cf.  Matt.  xxv. 
26 :  it  is  a  word  common  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  &c.). 

T^irvcupaTi  (Ioktcs:  cf.  Acts  xviii.  25,  ‘fervent  in  spirit';  that  is 
the  human  spirit  instinct  with  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  spiritual  life  is  the  source  of  the  Christian's  love :  ‘  And  all 
things  will  be  easy  from  the  Spirit  and  the  love,  while  thou  art 
made  to  glow  from  both  sides,'  Chrys. 

r$  Kupim  SouXcuoktcs.  The  source  of  Christian  zeal  is  spiritual 
life,  the  regulating  principle  our  service  to  Christ.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  find  any  very  subde  connexion  of  thought  between 
these  clauses,  they  came  forth  eagerly  and  irregularly  from  St. 
Paul’s  mind.  K vpi'y  may  have  been  suggested  by  nvtvpan,  just  as 
below  duuKtip  in  one  sense  suggests  the  same  word  in  another 

■ena*»_ 
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There  is  a  my  considerable  balance  of  authority  in  fkfong  of  mqtf 
(K  ABELP  dec.,  Vulg.  Syrt.  Boh.,  Gr.  Fathers)  as  against  «afy  (DFG, 
Latin  Fathers).  Cl  Jer.  Ep.  iy  ad  Marcellam :  illi  legant  spe  gaudentes, 
tempori  semiontes,  nos  lepamus  domino  serrientes.  Orig.-laL  md  k.  scio 
custom  in  nonmtUis  Latinorum  txtmplit  kabori  tempori  sementes:  f md 
non  mihi  videtur  convenionUr  insertum .  The  corruption  may  base  arisen 
from  k5>  5|>o>  being  contused  together,  a  confrnioo  which  would  be  easier 
from  reminiscences  of  such  expressions  as  Eph.  ▼.  16  rbo 

Mtup6w. 

12.  tq  fXmSi  ycuporrte  See  above  on  ver.  8.  The  Christian 
hope  is  the  cause  of  that  Christian  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  dis¬ 
position  which  is  the  grace  of  Christian  love:  cf.  i  Cor.  xiiL  7 
*  Love  . . .  hopeth  all  things/ 

tq  0Xi+ ci  faofjJyowt.  Endurance  in  persecution  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  Christian's  hope :  cf.  1  Cor.  xiii.  7  *  Love  .  • . 
endureth  all  things/ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  strongly,  even  thus  early,  persecu¬ 
tion  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian's  life  in  the  world  had 
impressed  itself  on  St  Paul’s  phraseology :  see  1  Thess.  L  6 ;  iil 
3,  7 ;  2  Thess.  L  4,  6 ;  2  Cor.  L  4,  Ac. ;  Rom.  v.  3 ;  viiL  35. 

Tgj  wfxxrcuxjj  wpowaapTcpourTcs :  Acts.  i.  14 ;  ii.  42 ;  CoL  hr.  s. 
Persecution  again  naturally  suggests  prayer,  for  the  strength  of 
prayer  is  specially  needed  in  times  of  persecution. 

18.  Tius  xpcioif  twk  KouwKouKTcs.  This  verse  contains  twe 
special  applications  of  the  principle  of  love — sharing  one's  goods 
with  fellow-Christians  in  need,  and  exercising  that  hospitality 
which  was  part  of  the  bond  which  knit  together  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  With  Koiwni v  in  this  sense  cf  Phil.  iv.  15;  Rom.  xv.  26; 
2  Cor.  ix.  13;  Heb.  xiii.  16. 

The  variation  rcu»  prciais  (D  F  G,  MSS.  known  to  Theod.  Mop*.,  Vulg. 
cod.  (am),  Eos.  Hist.  Mart.  Pal.,  ed.  Cnreton,  p.  I,  Hil.  Ambrstr  Ang.)  it 
interesting.  In  the  translation  of  Origen  we  read :  Usibns  sanctorum  com- 
mnnicantes.  Memini  in  latinis  excmplaribus  mages  haberi:  memoriis 
sanctorum  com m unican tes:  verum  nos  ncc  consuetudinem  turbamus ,  net 
veritati  pradudi camus ,  maxi  me  cum  utrumque  conveniat  aedijuaiicm. 
Nam  usibus  sanctorum  honeste  et  decenter ,  non  quasi  stipem  indigentibus 
praebere,  sed  censum  mstrorum  cum  ipsis  quodammodo  habere  communem ,  et 
meminisse  sanctorum  sive  in  collectis  solemnibus,  sive  pro  eo,  ut  ex  recorda¬ 
tion e  corum  proficiamus ,  aptum  et  conveniens  videtur .  The  variation  must 
have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  *  holy  *  were  no  longer  the  members  of  the 
community  and  fellow-Christians.  whose  bodily  wants  required  relieving, 
but  the  *  saints*  of  the  past,  whose  lives  were  commemorated.  But  this 
custom  arose  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century:  cf.  Mart. 
Polyc.  xviii  tvQa  us  bwarbv  j )pTv  away o pivots  4 v  hyaXK16.au  teal  xaP9  rapi^u 
&  Kvpiot  hriTtXttv  t1)v  rov  paprvplov  avrov  J)  pi  par  ytviOXiov,  tft  re  rtfv  tww 
nporjO\ijK6rojy  prbpijv  ical  tSjv  pcXXbvruv  aaterjair  r«  xal  Woipaatav :  and  the 
variations  may,  like  other  peculiarities  of  the  western  text,  easily  have  arisen 
*o  soon.  We  cannot  however  lay  any  stress  on  the  passage  of  Origen,  as  it 
is  probably  due  to  Rufinas.  See  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  9.  5.  WH.  suggest 
that  it  was  a  clerical  error  arising  from  the  confusion  of  gp  and  mm  in 
a  badly  written  papyrus  MS. 
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+iXo{«*aar.  From  the  very  beginning  hospitality  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  Christian  duties  (Heb.  xiii.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9 ;  compare  also  Clem.  Rom.  §  1 
t6  peydkoir paris  lijs  (f)i\o£cvias  vpiv  rjdos  l  §  I O  of  Abraham  bta  trionv 
gal  <(>iXo£*vtaif  *doOr)  avr<p  vl6s  iv  yrjpq  :  §  1 1  bta  <f)t\o£tviav  cal  cvoi&tiav 
A«rr  itr*$T)l  §  12  bia  nioriv  teal  <f>i\o£tviav  ioaOrj  *P aafi  fj  nopvrj  §  35). 

On  its  significance  in  the  early  Church  see  Ramsay,  The  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire ,  pp.  288,  368.  The  Christians  looked  upon 
themselves  as  a  body  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  world,  living 
as  aliens  amongst  strange  people,  and  therefore  bound  together 
as  the  members  of  a  body,  as  the  brethren  of  one  family.  The 
practical  realization  of  this  idea  would  demand  that  whenever  a 
Christian  went  from  one  place  to  another  he  should  find  a  home 
among  the  Christians  in  each  town  he  visited.  We  have  a  picture 
of  this  intercommunion  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius ;  we  can  learn  it 
at  an  earlier  period  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1;  viii.  18,  23,  24).  One  necessary  part  of  such  inter¬ 
communion  would  be  the  constant  carrying  out  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  It  was  the  unity  and  strength  which  this  inter¬ 
course  gave  that  formed  one  of  the  great  forces  which  supported 
Christianity. 

14.  cuXoyciTc  robs  SiwKorras.  The  use  of  the  word  dtaucciv  in  one 
sense  seems  to  have  suggested  its  use  in  another.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  Matt.  v.  44  is  very  close :  ‘  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you/  Emphasis 
is  added  by  the  repetition  of  the  maxim  in  a  negative  form.  Cf. 
James  iii.  9. 

16.  x*Lpw  perA  xatp^KTUK  k.t.X.  On  the  infinitive  cf.  Winer, 
$  xliii.  5  d,  p.  397,  E.  T.  But  it  seems  more  forcible  and  less 
awkward  to  take  it,  as  in  PhiL  iii.  16,  as  the  infinitive  used  for 
the  emphatic  imperative  than  to  suppose  a  change  of  construc¬ 
tion.  ‘But  that  requires  more  of  a  high  Christian  temper,  to 
rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  them  that 
weep.  For  this  nature  itself  fulfils  perfectly:  and  there  is  none 
so  hardhearted  as  not  to  weep  over  him  that  is  in  calamity :  but 
the  other  requires  a  very  noble  soul,  so  as  not  only  to  keep  from 
envying,  but  even  to  feel  pleasure  with  the  person  who  is  in 
esteem.  And  this  is  why  we  placed  it  first.  For  there  is  nothing 
that  ties  love  so  firmly  as  sharing  both  joy  and  pain  one  with 
another/  Chrys.  ad  loc .  Cf.  Ecclus.  vii.  34. 

10.  .  .  .  +poKouKTcs,  ‘  being  harmonious  in  your  relations 

towards  one  another':  cf.  xv.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11;  Phil.  ii.  2 ;  iv.  2. 
The  great  hindrance  to  this  would  be  having  too  high  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  oneself:  hence  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  condemn  such 
pride.  ' 

pi)  t&  tporouKTc* :  cf.  xi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  5  ‘  Love  vaunteth 
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not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up/  shows  how  St.  Paul  is  still  carrying  out 
the  leading  idea  of  the  passage. 

toIs  Taircirois :  prob.  neuter ;  ‘allow  yourself  to  be  carried  along 
with,  give  yourself  over  to,  humble  tasks:’  ‘consentinge  to  meke 
thingis/  Wic.  The  verb  avpatrdy*i*  means  in  the  active  *  to  lead 
along  with  one,’  hence  in  the  passive, 4  to  be  carried  away  with,’  as 
by  a  flood  which  sweeps  everything  along  with  it  (Lightfoot  on 
Gal.  ii.  13 ;  cf.  a  Pet  iii.  17),  and  hence  4  to  give  oneself  up  to.’ 

The  neuter  seems  best  to  suit  the  contrast  with  rA  {nfnjkd  and 
the  meaning  of  the  verb ;  but  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  rarcu *6%  is 
always  masculine,  and  so  many  take  it  here:  ‘make  yourselves 
equall  to  them  of  the  lower  sorte,*  Tyn.  Cov.  Genev.  ‘Con¬ 
sentinge  to  the  humble,’  Rhen.  So  Chrys. :  4  That  is,  bring  thyself 
down  to  their  humble  condition,  ride  or  walk  with  them ;  do  not  be 
humbled  in  mind  only,  but  help  them  also,  and  stretch  forth  thy 
hand  to  them.’ 

pi)  yircoOc  fpdripoi  wap ’  lauToig  :  taken  apparently  from  Prov.  in. 
7  firj  urOi  <Pp6vipas  napa  acavry.  Cf.  Origen  non  potest  veram  sapien • 
tiam  Dei  scire ,  qui  suam  stultitiam  quasi  sapientiam  colit. 

17.  pijScKi  kok&k  drrl  xaicou  diroStSArrcs.  Another  result  of  the 
principle  of  love.  Mat.  v.  43,  44;  1  Thess.  v.  15;  1  Pet  iii.  9; 

1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  6  4  Love  . .  •  taketh  not  account  of  evil ;  rejoiceth 
not  in  unrighteousness*  kut  rejoiceth  with  the  truth.’ 

irpoKooupeKOi  icaXA  iv&viov  w&vntv  dK0punw :  cf.  Prov.  iii  4 , 

2  Cor.  iv.  2;  viii.  21.  ‘As  nothing  causes  offence  so  much  as 

offending  men’s  prejudices,  see  that  your  conduct  will  commend 
itself  as  honourable  to  men.’  Euthym.-Zig.  ov  w p6s  dXXa 

irpbs  SibaoKaXiav,  tat  &ot*  firj&cvt  dovvai  irpo<f>aoiv  aicavdaXov.  This 
seems  better  than  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  the  ndyrw,  as  some 
would  do. 

18.  cl  SokotAk,  4  if  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  at 

any  rate  as  far  as  concerns  your  part  (r6  v/mw).’  Over  what  others 

will  do  you  can  have  no  control,  and  if  they  break  the  peace  it  is 
not  your  fault.  4  Love  seeketh  not  its  own  '  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5). 

19.  dyamjToi.  Added  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  precept  not 
to  avenge  oneself. 

Sdrc  rowov  Tjj  dpyjj,  4  give  room  or  place  to  the  wrath  of  God.’ 
Let  God’s  wrath  punish.  Euthym.-Zig.  dXXa  wapaxvpur*  rrjs  Muor 
atms  rrj  opyy  tov  ©f ov,  rg  Kpioa  rov  K vplov.  The  meaning  of  dor* 
T07T0V  is  shown  by  Eph.  iv.  27  prj&i  d/dor  *  tqttov  r<j>  di a&6\<p,  do  not 
give  scope  or  place  to  the  devil ;  fj  opyfj  means  the  wrath  of  God : 
cf.  Rom.  v.  9.  That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  is 
shown  by  the  quotation  which  follows. 

But  other  interpretations  have  been  often  held :  ddrt  nferop  is 
translated  by  some,  4  allow  space,  interpose  delay/  i.e.  check  and 
restrain  your  wrath;  by  others,  ‘yield  to  the  anger  of  your 
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opponent 9:  neither  of  these  interpretations  suits  the  context  or 
the  Greek. 

ylypavrai  ydp.  The  quotation  which  follows  comes  from  Deut 
xxxiL  35,  and  resembles  the  Hebrew  ‘  Vengeance  is  mine  and 
recompense/  rather  than  the  LXX  cV  r)p*pq  *V8uc^<rf*»j  dvrairodaxrm : 
and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  more  than  either.  The  words  are 
quoted  in  the  same  form  in  Heb.  x.  30. 

20.  dXXd  'Ed?  wcim  6  lx®pb$  (rou  k-t.X.  Taken  from  the  LXX ;  cf. 
Prov.  xxv.  21,  22,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  text  of  B.  but  varying 
somewhat  from  that  of  A  K.  The  term  d^Opaxcs  irupds  clearly  means 
*  terrible  pangs  or  pains/  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix  (cxl).  1 1  (LXX) ;  4  (5)  Ezra 
xvi.  54  Non  dicat  peccator  se  non  peccant,  quoniam  carbones  ignis 
com  buret  super  caput  eius  qut  did/:  Non  peccavi  coram  domino  et 
gloria  ipsius .  But  with  what  purpose  are  we  to  ‘  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head'  ?  Is  it  (1)  that  we  may  be  consoled  for  our  kind  act 
by  knowing  that  he  will  be  punished  for  his  misdeeds  ?  This  is 
impossible,  for  it  attributes  a  malicious  motive,  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  context  both  here  and  in  the  O.  T.  In  the 
latter  the  passage  proceeds,  *  And  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee/  im¬ 
plying  that  the  deed  is  a  good  one ;  here  we  are  immediately  told 
that  we  are  not  to  be  *  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good/  which  clearly  implies  that  we  are  to  do  what  is  for  our 
enemies'  benefit.  (2)  Coals  of  fire  must,  therefore,  mean,  as  most 
commentators  since  Augustine  have  said,  1  the  burning  pangs  of 
shame/  which  a  man  will  feel  when  good  is  returned  for  evil,  and 
which  may  produce  remorse  and  penitence  and  contrition. 
Potest  enim  fieri  ut  animus  ferus  ac  barbarus  inimict\  si  sentiat 
beneficium  nostrum ,  si  humanitatem ,  si  affectum ,  si  pietatem  videat , 
compunctionem  cordis  capiat ,  commissi  poenitudinem  gerat,  et  ex  hoc 
ignis  in  eo  quidem  succendatur ,  qui  eum  pro  commissi  conscientia 
torqueat  et  adurat :  et  isti  erunt  carbones  ignis,  qui  super  caput  eius 
ex  nostro  misericord iae  et  pietatis  opere  congregantur ,  Origen. 

21.  p-fj  rued  utto  tou  kclkou  k.t.X.,  ‘  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
overcome  by  the  evil  done  to  you  and  be  led  on  to  revenge  and 
injury,  but  conquer  your  enemies'  evil  spirit  by  your  own  good 
disposition.'  A  remark  which  applies  to  the  passage  just  con¬ 
cluded  and  shows  St.  Paul's  object,  but  is  also  of  more  general 
application. 


ON  OBEDIENCE  TO  RULERS. 

XIII.  1-7.  The  civil  power  has  Divine  sanction .  Its 
functions  are  to  promote  well-being ,  to  punish  not  the  good 
but  the  wicked.  Hence  it  must  be  obeyed.  Obedience  to  it  is 
a  Christian  duty  and  deprives  it  of  all  its  terrors . 
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5#  too  you  pay  tribute  because  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment  is  God's  ordinance .  /*  ox  in  all  things  give  to  all 
their  due . 

XIIL  The  Apostle  now  passes  from  the  duties  of  the  individual 
Christian  towards  mankind  in  general  to  his  duties  in  one  definite 
sphere,  namely  towards  the  civil  rulers.  While  we  adhere  to  what 
bos  been  said  about  the  absence  of  a  clearly-defined  system  or 
purpose  in  these  chapters,  we  may  notice  that  one  main  thread  of 
thought  which  runs  through  them  is  the  promotion  of  peace  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  The  idea  of  the  civil  power  may  have  been 
suggested  by  ver.  19  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Divine  wrath  and  retribution  (ver.  4) :  at  any  rate 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  passages  would  serve  to  remind  St 
Paul’s  readers  that  the  condemnation  of  individual  vengeance  and 
retaliation  does  not  apply  to  the  action  of  the  state  in  enforcing 
law ;  for  the  state  is  God's  minister,  and  it  is  the  just  wrath  of  God 
which  is  acting  through  it. 

We  hare  evidence  of  the  me  of  tv.  8-10  by  Marcioo  (Tert.  mdv.  Marc. 

V.  14)  Merit®  itoquc  totam  creatoris  disciplinam  principals  frmecepto  cites 

comlusit ,  Diliges  ireximum  tanquam  U.  Hoc  Ugis  supplementum  si  ex  ipsa 

legs  est ,  quu  sit  dims  Ugis  easts  ignore.  On  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  have 

no  information. 

L  waao  :  cf.  il  9.  The  Hebraism  suggests  prominently 
the  idea  of  individuality.  These  rules  apply  to  all  however 
privileged,  and  the  question  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
individual  duty. 

{{oupfoi? :  abstract  for  concrete,  ‘those  in  authority';  cf.  Luke 
xii.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  1.  frirepcxouaais  1  who  are  in  an  eminent  position/ 
defining  more  precisely  the  idea  of  *£ovaiais:  cf.  1  Pet.  iL  13; 
Wisdom  vi.  5. 

AiroTacrcrloOtai.  Notice  the  repetition  of  words  of  similar  sound, 

vnoTaaaiadoi  .  .  .  rtraypivai  .  .  .  ayriTWjaopcvQS  .  .  .  dtarayp,  and  cf. 

xii.  3. 

ou  y dp  tone  *£oucrta  k.t.X.  The  Apostle  gives  the  reason  for 
this  obedience,  stating  it  first  generally  and  positively,  then  nega¬ 
tively  and  distributively.  No  human  authority  can  exist  except  as  the 
gift  of  God  and  springing  from  Him,  and  therefore  all  constituted 
powers  are  ordained  by  Him.  The  maxim  is  common  in  all 
Hebrew  literature,  but  is  almost  always  introduced  to  show  how 
the  Divine  power  is  greater  than  that  of  all  earthly  sovereigns,  or 
to  declare  the  obligation  of  rulers  as  responsible  for  all  they  do  to 
One  above  them.  Wisdom  VI.  I,  3  aKovaar *  ovv,  ftaatXcis,  sal  <rvv rr#, 
paOcrc  diKaaraX  ncpdrmv  yrfs  .  .  •  on  cdo&rj  napa  rov  Kvpiov  r)  Kpdrrjats 
ip.lv  Ka\  rj  tovvaoTcia  napa  tnfriorov :  Enoch  xlvi.  5  *  And  he  will  put 
down  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms,  because  they  do 
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not  extol  and  praise  him,  nor  thankfully  acknowledge  whence  the 
kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  them’:  Jos.  Btll.Jud.  II.  Viii,  7  tA  fricrrA* 
nap*  wa<7*t  paAiara  A#  rolt  tpuTovaiy*  ou  yap  BroC  ir§ptyl*t&&ai 

n«  t6  npx **»%  Si.  Paul  adopts  the  maxim  for  a  purpose  similar  to 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  last  instance,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  obey  their  rulers,  because  they  are  appointed  and 
ordained  by  God 

The  preponderance  of  authority  (RA.BLP  and  many  later  MSS.f  Bfts. 
Chrvs.)  Is  decisive  for  «!  pr)  vw6  0*mJ.  The  Western,  reading  doA  Sew  was 
a  conection  for  the  teas  usual  expression)  iDEFG  and  many  later  MbS., 
Orig  Jo.-Domuc.).  The  reading  of  the  end  of  the  verse  should  be  ai  Si 
evoai  lard  0iou  rtra^juVai  ttffir  K  ABDFG, 

3.  onttc  A  drrtraocTopevos  k,tA.  The  logical  result  of  this 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  human  power  is  that  resistance  to  it 
is  resistance  to  the  ordering  of  God  ;  and  hence  those  who  resist  wiD 
receive  mplfta — a  judgement  or  condemnation  which  is  human,  for  it 
comes  through  human  instruments,  but  Divine  as  having  its  origin 
and  source  in  God.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  eternal  punish¬ 
ment. 

S.  oi  ydp  apxoCTt?.  The  plural  shows  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  quite  generally.  He  is  arguing  out  the  duty  of  obeying 
rulers  on  general  principles,  deduced  from  the  fact  that  1  the  state ' 
exists  for  a  beneficent  end  ;  he  is  not  arguing  from  the  special 
condition  or  circumstances  of  any  one  state.  The  social  organism, 
as  a  modem  writer  might  say,  is  a  power  on  the  side  of  good, 

Tf  dya0M  cpYY  '  ^f.  U*  7  rob  fetv  *aB'  tpyatt  jtyu$uvm  In 

both  passages  *pyov  is  used  collectively \  there  it  means  the  sum 
of  a  man's  actions,  here  the  collective  work  of  the  state.  For  the 
subject  cf,  i  Tim.  iL  i,  2  :  we  are  to  pray  4  for  kings  and  all  in 
authority  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  m  all  godli¬ 
ness  and  honesty/ 

The  aingalar  t#  tpyy  AaaA  r<p  it  wad  by  K  ABDFGR  Boh. 
Vtilg.  Uni  o/ms  ted'  ma/iK  Clem. -Alex.  Iren.-laL  Tert.  Olif -UL  Jo- 
Dxmxsc  Later  MSS,  with  E  L,  Syrt,  Arm,,  Cbry*,  Thdrt,  read 
Ipryw  .  ,  .  Manat*.  Hort  suggests  an  emendation  of  Patrick  Yonn^,  rf 
&ya&iMtfry$r' ,  which  has  some  support  apparently  from  the  Aeth.  ti  pti  fusil 
Uni** i  :  bat  the  antithesis  with  makes  this  correction  improbable, 

0A«ts  Si  , , ,  Howrlav ;  The  construction  is  more  pointed  if  these 
words  are  made  a  question. 

As  the  state  exists  for  a  good  end,  if  you  lead  a  peaceable  life 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  civil  power. 

4.  ykp  StrUovAs  Ion,  Fern,  to  agree  with  /£™o£flt  which 
throughout  is  almost  personified,  trot,  4  for  thee,1  ethical,  for  thy 
advantage,  **«  iA  Aya&Ar, 4  for  the  good  /  to  promote  good,  existing 
for  a  good  end, 

v^r  pJxuupar.  The  sword  is  the  symbol  of  the  executive  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  and  is  therefore  used  of  the 
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power  of  punishing  inherent  in  the  government  So  Ulpian, 
Digest ,  i.  1 8.  6.  §  8  ;  Tac.  Hist .  iii.  68  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlii.  27. 

ckSikos  els  ‘  inflicting  punishment  or  vengeance  so  as  to 

exhibit  wrath/  namely  the  Divine  wrath  as  administered  by  the 
ruler  who  is  God's  agent  (cf.  ver.  a  and  xii.  19).  The  repetition  of 
the  phrase  OcoS  axovos  with  both  sides  of  the  sentence  emphasizes 
the  double  purpose  of  the  state.  It  exists  positively  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community,  negatively  to  check  evil  by  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  and  both  these  functions  are  derived  from  God. 

6.  St 6:  rulers,  because  as  God's  ministers  they  have  a  Divine 
order  and  purpose,  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  because  they  have 
power  over  men,  but  also  because  it  is  right,  dia  nj*  ibrpn*  (cf 
ii.  15,  ix.  1). 

0.  Std  touto  y&p  kcu,  sc.  Si h  rfjv  mmiBifm* :  ‘  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  also.'  St.  Paul  is  appealing  to  a  principle  which  his  readers 
will  recognize.  It  is  apparently  an  admitted  rule  of  the  Christian 
communities  that  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  he  points  out  that  the 
principle  is  thus  recognized  of  the  moral  duty  of  obeying  rulers. 
That  he  could  thus  appeal  to  a  recognized  practice  seems  to  imply 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  20-25)  had  moulded  the 
habits  of  the  early  Church,  and  this  suggestion  is  corroborated  by 
*er.  7  (see  the  longer  note  below). 

XciToupyof,  ‘God's  ministers.*  Although  the  word  is  used  in 
a  purely  secular  sense  of  a  servant,  whether  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  community  (1  Kings  x.  5 ;  Ecclus.  x.  2),  yet  the  very  definite 
meaning  which  X«rovpyor  ©coG  had  acquired  (Ecclus  vii.  30;  Heb. 
viii.  2 ;  see  especially  the  note  on  Rom.  xv.  16)  adds  emphasis  to 
St.  Paul's  expression. 

*irpo<7KapT€pouKT€s  must  apparently  be  taken  absolutely  (as  in 
Xen.  Hell.  VII.  v.  14),  *  persevering  faithfully  in  their  office,'  and 
cts  out&  touto  gives  the  purpose  of  the  office,  the  same  as  that 
ascribed  above  to  the  state.  These  words  cannot  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately  with  irpoo-KapTtpovms,  for  that  verb,  as  in  xii.  13,  seems 
always  to  govern  the  dative. 

7.  St.  Paul  concludes  this  subject  and  leads  on  to  the  next  by 
a  general  maxim  which  covers  all  the  different  points  touched 
upon  :  *  Pay  each  one  his  due.' 

tw  t&k  ^x&poy,  sc.  anaiTovvTi.  <f>6pos  is  the  tribute  paid  by  a  subject 
nation  (Luke  xx.  22  ;  1  Macc.  x.  33),  while  rcXof  represents  the 
customs  and  dues  which  would  in  any  case  be  paid  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  government  (Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  1  Macc.  x.  31). 

4>o0os  is  the  respectful  awe  which  is  felt  for  one  who  has  power 
in  his  hands ;  rip r\v  honour  and  reverence  paid  to  a  ruler  :  cf.  1  Pet 

ii.  1 7  rbv  0COV  cf)o(3*i(T0€*  t6v  (SacriXia  ripart. 

A  strange  interpretation  of  this  verse  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gnostic  book  entitled  name  2o<j>la,  p.  294,  ed.  Schwartze. 
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The  Church  and  the  Civil  Power . 

The  motive  which  impelled  St  Paul  to  write  this  section  of  the 
Epistle  has  (like  so  many  other  questions)  been  discussed  at  great 
length  with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the  composition  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If  the  opinion  which  has  been  propounded  already 
in  reference  to  these  chapters  be  correct,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
here  as  elsewhere  St.  Paul  is  writing,  primarily  at  any  rate,  with 
a  view  to  the  state  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  Roman  community :  it  being  recognized  at 
the  same  time  that  questions  which  agitated  the  whole  Christian 
world  would  be  likely  to  be  reflected  in  what  was  already  an 
important  centre  of  Christianity.  Whether  this  opinion  be  correct 
or  not  must  depend  partly,  of  course,  on  our  estimate  of  the 
Epistle  as  a  whole ;  but  if  it  be  assumed  to  be  so,  the  character  of 
this  passage  will  amply  support  it.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  particular  circumstances:  the  language  is  through¬ 
out  general :  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  any  special  terms ; 
direct  commands  such  as  might  arise  from  particular  circumstances 
are  not  given :  but  general  principles  applicable  to  any  period  or 
place  are  laid  down.  As  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul, 
influenced  by  his  past  experiences,  or  by  the  questions  which  were 
being  agitated  around  him,  or  by  the  fear  of  difficulties  which  he 
foresaw  as  likely  to  arise,  lays  down  broad  general  principles, 
applying  to  the  affairs  of  life  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  he  has 
elucidated  it 

But  what  were  the  questions  that  were  in  the  air  when  he  wrote  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  primarily  they  would  be  those 
current  in  the  Jewish  nation  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  paying 
taxes  and  otherwise  recognizing  the  authority  of  a  foreign  ruler. 
When  our  Lord  was  asked, 1  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar 
or  no?'  (Matt  xxii.  1 8  f. ;  Luke  xx.  3 a  f.),  a  burning  question 
was  at  once  raised.  Starting  from  the  express  command  1  thou 
mayest  not  put  a  foreigner  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother  * 
(Deut  xvii.  15),  and  from  the  idea  of  a  Divine  theocracy,  a  large 
section  of  the  Jews  had  refused  to  recognize  or  pay  taxes  to  the 
Roman  government  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who  said  that  ‘the 
census  was  nothing  else  but  downright  slavery'  (Jos.  Ant,  XVIII. 
i.  1),  or  Theudas  (ibid.  XX.  v.  1),  or  Eleazar,  who  is  represented 
as  saying  that  ‘we  have  long  since  made  up  our  minds  not  to 
serve  the  Romans  or  any  other  man,  but  God  alone'  (Bell.  Jud, 
VII.  viii.  6),  may  all  serve  as  instances  of  a  tendency  which  was 
very  wide  spread.  Nor  was  this  spirit  confined  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine ;  elsewhere,  both  in  Rome  and  in  Alexandria,  riots  had 
occurred  Nor  again  was  it  unlikely  that  Christianity  would  be 

a  b 
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affected  by  it  A  good  deal  of  the  phraseology  of  the  early 
Christians  was  derived  from  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  these  were  always  liable  to  be  taken  in  that 
purely  material  sense  which  our  Lord  had  condemned.  The  fact 
that  St  Luke  records  the  question  of  the  disciples,  4  Lord,  dost 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  *  (Acts  L  6)  seems 
to  imply  that  such  ideas  were  current,  and  the  incident  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  where  St.  Paul  himself,  because  he  preached  the  4  kingdom/ 
was  accused  of  preaching  4  another  king,  one  Jesus,*  shows  how 
liable  even  he  was  to  misinterpretation.  These  instances  are  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  how  the  question  was  a  real  one  when  St 
Paul  wrote,  and  why  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  it  either  to  Ebionite  dualistic  views  (so  Baur), 
which  would  involve  an  anachronism,  or  to  exaggerated  Gentile 
ideas  of  Christian  liberty ;  we  have  no  record  that  these  were  ever 
perverted  in  this  direction. 

Two  considerations  may  have  specially  influenced  St.  Paul  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  first  was 
the  known  fact  of  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  Jews ;  a  fact  which 
would  be  brought  before  him  by  his  intercourse  with  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.  This  may  illustrate  just  the  degree  of  local  reference  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  have  emphasized  more  than  once 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  argue  anything  from  such  passages  as  this 
as  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  community ;  but  St.  Paul  would  not 
write  in  the  air,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Rome  gained  from  political  refugees  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  suggest  this  topic.  A  second  cause  which  would  lead 
him  to  introduce  it  would  be  the  fascination  which  he  felt  for  the 
power  and  position  of  Rome,  a  fascination  which  has  been  already 
illustrated  (introduction,  §  i). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  this  Epistle  was  written  the 
Roman  Empire  had  never  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  persecutor. 
Persecution  had  up  to  this  time  always  come  from  the  Jews  or  from 
popular  riots.  To  St.  Paul  the  magistrates  who  represented 
the  Roman  power  had  always  been  associated  with  order  and 
restraint.  The  persecution  of  Stephen  had  probably  taken  place 
in  the  absence  of  the  Roman  governor :  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  king  Herod  that  James  the  brother  of  John  had  perished: 
at  Paphos,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  St  Paul  had 
found  the  Roman  officials  a  restraining  power  and  all  his  experience 
would  support  the  statements  that  he  makes :  ‘  The  rulers  are  not 
a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil :  *  4  He  is  a  minister  of 
God  to  thee  for  good : 9  ‘  He  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  for 
wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil/  Nor  can  any  rhetorical  point  be 
made  as  has  been  attempted  from  the  fact  that  Nero  was  at  this 
time  the  ruler  of  the  Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  vices 
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of  a  ruler  like  Nero  seriously  affected  the  well-being  of  the 
provincials,  but  at  any  rate  when  these  words  were  written  the 
world  was  enjoying  the  good  government  and  bright  hopes  of 
Nero's  Quinquennium . 

The  true  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  civil  power  had  been 
laid  down  by  our  Lord  when  He  had  said :  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,*  and  again :  1  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Caesar’s  and  to  God  the  things  that  be  God’s.’  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  St.  Paul  had  not  these  words  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  ver.  7,  especially  as  the  coincidences  with  the  moral  teaching 
of  our  Lord  are  numerous  in  these  chapters.  At  any  rate,  starting 
from  this  idea  he  works  out  the  principles  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  Christian  politics,  that  the  State  is  divinely  appointed,  or 
permitted  by  God ;  that  its  end  is  beneficent ;  and  that  the  spheres 
of  Church  and  State  are  not  identical. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  his  experience 
might  have  induced  him  to  estimate  too  highly  the  merits  of  the 
Roman  government  But  although  later  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  changed,  the  principles  of  the  Church  did  not.  In 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  a  the  Apostle  gives  a  very  clear  command  to  pray  for 
those  in  authority :  *  I  exhort  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men:  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  tranquil 
and  quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity  ’ ;  so  also  in  Titus  iii.  1 
1  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  in  subjection  to  rulers,  to  authorities.' 
When  these  words  were  written,  the  writer  had  to  some  extent  at 
any  rate  experienced  the  Roman  power  in  a  very  different  aspect. 
Still  more  important  is  the  evidence  of  1  Peter.  It  was  certainly 
written  at  a  time  when  persecution,  and  that  of  an  official  character, 
bad  begun,  yet  the  commands  of  St.  Paul  are  repeated  and  with 
even  greater  emphasis  (1  Pet.  ii.  13-17). 

The  sub- Apostolic  literature  will  illustrate  this.  Clement  is  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  just  after  successive  periods  of  persecution,  yet  he  includes 
a  prayer  of  the  character  which  he  would  himself  deliver,  in  the  as  yet 
un systematised  services  of  the  day,  on  behalf  of  secular  rulers.  ‘Give 
concord  and  peace  to  us  and  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth  .  . .  while  we 
render  obedience  to  Thine  Almighty  and  most  excellent  Name,  and  to  our 
rulers  and  governors  upon  the  earth.  Thou,  Lord  and  Master,  hast  given 
them  the  power  of  sovereignty  through  Thine  excellent  and  unspeakable 
might,  that  we,  knowing  the  glory  and  honour  which  Tnou  hast  given  them, 
may  submit  ourselves  unto  them,  in  nothing  resisting  Thy  will.  Giant  unto 
them  therefore,  O  Lord,  health,  peace,  concord,  stability,  that  they  may 
administer  the  government  which  Thou  hast  given  them  without  failure. 
For  Thou,  O  heavenly  Master,  King  of  the  ages,  givest  to  the  sons  of  men 
glory  and  honour  ana  power  over  all  things  that  are  upon  the  earth.  Do 
Thou,  Lord,  direct  their  counsel  according  to  that  which  is  good  and  well* 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight.’  Still  more  significant  is  the  letter  of  Polycarp,  which 
was  written  very  shortly  after  he  had  met  Ignatius  on  his  road  to  martyrdom ; 
in  it  he  emphasises  the  Christian  custom  by  combining  the  command  to  pray 
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for  ruler*  with  that  to  love  our  enemies.  'Pray  also  for  kings  and  powen 
and  princes  and  for  them  that  persecute  and  hate  you  and  for  the  enemies  of 
the  cross,  that  your  fruit  may  be  manifest  among  all  men  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  in  Him.  (Clem.  Rom.  lx,  lxi ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  xii.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  further  instances  of  a  custom  which  prevailed 
extensively  or  universally  in  the  early  Church.  It  became  a  commonplace 
of  apologists  (Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  17 ;  Athenagoras,  Leg.  xxxvii ;  Theopnilus, 
i.  1 1 ;  Tertullian,  Apol .  30,  39,  ad Scap.  2  ;  Dion.  Alex,  ap  Eus.  H.  E.  VILxi ; 
Arnob.  iv.  36)  and  is  found  in  all  liturgies  (cf.  Const.  Ap.  viii.  is). 

One  particular  phase  in  the  interpretation  of  this  chapter  demands  a  passing 
notice.  In  the  hands  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  divines  it  was  held  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience.  This  doctrine  has  taken  a  variety 
of  forms.  Some  held  that  a  Monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  Republic  is  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  government,  others  that  a  legitimate  line  alone  has  this 
divine  right.  A  more  modified  type  of  this  teaching  may  be  represented  by 
a  sermon  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (Passive  Obedience  or  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  not  resisting  the  supreme  power ,  proved  and  vindicated  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  College  Chapel ,  171s. 
Works,  iii.  p.  101).  He  takes  as  his  text  Rom.  xiii.  2  ‘  Whosoever  resisteth 
the  Power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.*  He  begins  *  It  is  not  my  design 
to  inquire  into  the  particular  nature  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms.'  He  then  proceeds  by  assuming  that  *  there  is  in  every  civil 
community,  somewhere  or  other,  placed  a  supreme  power  of  making  laws, 
and  enforcing  the  observation  of  them.*  His  main  purpose  is  to  prove  that 
*  Loyalty  is  a  moral  virtue,  and  thou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  power, 
a  rule  or  law  of  nature,  the  least  breach  whereof  hath  the  inherent  «»»»«  of 
moral  turpitude.*  And  he  places  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  commandments 
which  St  Paul  quotes  in  this  same  chapter. 

Bishop  Berkeley  represents  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  as  expounded 
in  its  most  philosophical  form.  But  he  does  not  notice  the  main  difficult; 
St.  Paul  gives  no  directions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  when  there  is 
a  conflict  of  authority.  In  his  day  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rule  of 
Caesar  was  supreme  and  had  become  legitimate:  all  that  he  had  to  con¬ 
demn  was  an  incorrect  view  of  the  ‘kingdom  of  heaven*  as  a  theocracy 
established  on  earth,  whether  it  were  held  by  Jewish  zealots  or  by  Christians. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  question,  ‘if  there  were  two  claimants  for  the 
Empire  which  should  be  supported?'  for  it  was  not  a  practical  difficulty 
when  he  wrote.  So  Bishop  Berkeley,  by  his  use  of  the  expression  ‘some- 
w  here  or  other,’  equally  evades  the  difficulty.  Almost  always  when  there  is 
a  rebellion  or  a  civil  war  the  auestion  at  issue  is,  Who  is  the  rightful 
governor  ?  which  is  the  power  ordained  by  God  ? 

But  there  is  a  side  of  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  which  requires 
emphasis,  and  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  early  Christians  were  subject  to  a  power  which  required 
them  to  do  that  which  was  forbidden  by  their  religion.  To  that  extent 
and  within  those  limits  they  could  not  and  did  not  obey  it :  but  they  never 
encouraged  in  any  way  resistance  or  rebellion.  In  all  things  indifferent  the 
Christian  conformed  to  existing  law ;  he  obeyed  the  law  ‘  not  only  because  of 
the  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.*  He  only  disobeyed  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  for  conscience  sake.  The  point  of  importance  is  the 
detachment  of  the  two  spheres  of  activity.  The  Church  and  the  State  are 
looked  upon  as  different  bodies,  each  with  a  different  work  to  perform.  To 
designate  this  or  that  form  of  government  as  ‘  Christian,*  and  support  it  00 
these  grounds,  would  have  been  quite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  those  days. 
The  Church  must  influence  the  world  by  its  hold  00  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  individuals,  and  in  that  way,  and  not  by  political  power,  will  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come. 
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XIII.  8-10.  There  is  one  debt  which  the  Christian  must 
always  be  paying  but  never  can  discharge ,  that  of  love .  All 
particular  precepts  are  summed  up  in  that  of  love,  which 
makes  injury  to  any  man  impossible. 

8.  St.  Paul  passes  from  our  duties  towards  superiors  to  that  one 
principle  which  must  control  our  relations  towards  all  men,  love.  In 
xii.  9  the  principle  of  love  is  introduced  as  the  true  solution  of  all 
difficulties  which  may  arise  from  rivalry  in  the  community;  here  it 
is  represented  as  at  the  root  of  all  regulations  as  to  our  relations  to 
others  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life. 

|fcT)8cri  |«|8!r  tyeiXcre  must  be  imperative  as  the  negatives  show. 
It  sums  up  negatively  the  results  of  the  previous  verse  and  suggests 
the  transition, 1  Pay  every  one  their  due  and  owe  no  man  anything/ 
«i  t8  dyair^K  dXX^Xou? :  1  Let  your  only  debt  that  is  unpaid 
be  that  of  love — a  debt  which  you  should  always  be  attempting  to 
discharge  in  full,  but  will  never  succeed  in  discharging/  Permantre 
tamen  et  nunquam  cessare  a  nobis  debitum  caritatis  :  hoc  enim  et  quo- 
tidie  solvere  et  semper  debert  expedit  nobis.  Orig.  By  this  pregnant 
expression  Sl  Paul  suggests  both  the  obligation  of  love  and  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  iL  This  is  more  forcible  than  to  suppose 
a  change  in  the  meaning  of  fyuXm :  *  Owe  no  man  anything,  only 
ye  ought  to  love  one  another/ 

6  Y&p  dyairwK  k.t.X.  gives  the  reason  why  1  love 9  is  so  important : 
if  a  man  truly  loves  another  he  has  fulfilled  towards  him  the  whole 
law.  p6fio ¥  is  not  merely  the  Jewish  law,  although  it  is  from  it  that 
the  illustrations  that  follow  are  taken,  but  law  as  a  principle.  Just 
as  in  the  relations  of  man  and  God  merit  has  been  substituted  for 
jtfpof,  so  between  man  and  man  dydmy  takes  the  place  of  definite 
legal  relations.  The  perfect  itvnXwuK**  implies  that  the  fulfilment 
is  already  accomplished  simply  in  the  act  of  love. 

9.  St  Paul  gives  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  Move9  fulfils 
law.  No  man  who  loves  another  will  injure  him  by  adultery,  by 
murder,  by  theft,  Ac.  They  are  all  therefore  summed  up  in  the 
one  maxim  *  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,’  as  indeed 
they  were  also  in  the  Old  Covenant. 

The  AV.  adds  after  ov  tcXiiput  in  this  verse  06  ftwZo/mprvphout  from  the 
O.  T.  with  tt  P  Ac.,  Boh.  Ac.,  as  against  ABDEFGL  Ac.,  Vulg.  eodd.  and 
most  Fathers.  Iv  ry  before  dyairqaas  is  omitted  by  B  F  G.  For  ocavruv  of 
the  older  MSS.  (KABDE),  later  M.^S.  read  lavrtv,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
In  late  Greek  lavrCv  became  habitually  used  for  all  persons  in  the  reflexive, 
and  scribes  substituted  the  form  most  usual  to  them. 

The  order  of  the  commandments  U  different  from  that  in  the  Hebrew  text 
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both  in  Exodus  xx.  13  and  Dent.  ▼.  17,  namely,  (6)  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder, 

(7)  Thon  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  (8)  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  MSS. 

of  the  LXX  vary ;  in  Exodus  B  reads  7,  8,  6,  A  F  6,  7,  8 ;  in  Dent  B  reads 

7,  6,  8  (the  order  here),  A  F  6,  7,  8.  The  order  of  Romans  is  that  also  of 

Luke  xviii.  so ;  James  it  1 1 ;  Philo  Dt  Dicalogo ;  Clem.- Alex.  Strom.  vi.  id. 

koI  «t  n$  Mpa  shows  that  St  Paul  in  this  selection  has  only 
taken  instances  and  that  he  does  not  mean  merely  to  give  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  Jewish  law. 

droKc^aXatouTOi :  a  rhetorical  term  used  of  the  summing  up  of 
a  speech  or  argument,  and  hence  of  including  a  large  number  of 
separate  details  under  one  head.  As  used  in  Eph.  i.  10  of  God 
summing  up  all  things  in  Christ  it  became  a  definite  theological 
term,  represented  in  Latin  by  recapitulatio  (Iren.  III.  xxii.  a). 

’Ayairqocis  rkv  wXqoxov  oou  As  icurnSr.  Taken  from  Leviticus 
xix.  18  where  it  sums  up  a  far  longer  list  of  commandments.  It 
is  quoted  Matt  xxii.  39 ;  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Luke  x.  27;  Gal  v.  14; 
James  ii.  8  where  it  is  called  ($a<ri\uc6s  wfpoc. 

10.  4  dydu^j  . . .  odn  ipydlcToi.  Love  fulfils  all  law,  because  no 
one  who  loves  another  will  do  him  any  ill  by  word  or  deed.  These 
words  sum  up  what  has  been  said  at  greater  length  in  1  Cor.  xiil 
4-6. 

vXVjp&>|ia,  4  complete  fulfilment.'  The  meaning  of  wX.  here  is 
given  by  ver.  9  4  He  that  loveth  his  neighbour  has  fulfilled  (raky- 
fmtL'v)  law,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilment  (nXrfpvpa)  of  law. 


The  History  of  the  word  aydvrj. 

There  are  three  words  in  Greek  all  of  which  may  be  translated  by  the 
English  ‘  love,*  Ipdtu,  dyandtv.  Of  these  ipdoj  with  its  cognate  form 

t pa  fiat  was  originally  associated  with  the  sexual  passion  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  any  strong  passionate  affection;  qnkiot  was  used  rather  of 
warm  domestic  affection,  ana  so  of  the  love  of  master  and  servant,  of  parents 
and  children,  of  husband  and  wife ;  in  Homer,  of  the  love  of  the  gods  for 
men.  ipav  is  combined  with  imffvpetv  and  contrasted  with  QiXtiv  as  in 
Xen.  Hior.  xi.  x  1  &ot«  ov  povov  <pi\oio  dr  dAAd  xal  lp$o,  One  special  use 
of  fpo*  and  ipdoj  must  be  referred  to,  namely,  the  Platonic.  The  intensity 
and  strength  of  human  passion  seemed  to  Plato  to  represent  most  adequately 
the  love  of  the  soul  for  higher  things,  and  so  the  philosophic  fpcuv  was  used 
for  the  highest  human  desire,  that  for  true  knowledge,  true  virtue,  true 
immortality. 

The  distinction  of  and  dyawdot  much  resembled  that  between  mmo 

and  diligo.  The  one  expressed  greater  affection,  the  other  greater  esteem. 
So  Dio  Cassius  xliv.  48  i<pikTjoart  avrdv  m  oaripa  *o2  ijyavrjoart  £r  «v«p- 
yirrjy;  and  John  xxi.  15-17  kiyu  a(rr$  wdktv  8tvr* pw%  ilpwr  laxbov, 
dyairqs  p f ;  Acyci  av t$,  N ai,  Kvpir  ov  oldas  Sn  <p tktv  at  e.tA.  (see  Trench, 
Syn.  §  xii).  It  is  significant  that  no  distinction  is  absolute;  but  4<A<« 
occasionally,  still  more  rarely  dyawdoj,  are  both  used  incorrectly  of  the 
sexual  passion.  There  is  too  close  a  connexion  between  the  different  forms 
of  human  affection  to  allow  any  rigid  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  use  of 
WOlds. 

When  these  words  were  adopted  into  Hellenistic  Greek,  a  gradual  change 
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wa*  made  in  their  tisr.  Ip^eu  and  in  connate*  ire  very  rarely  used,  and 
almost  invariably  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  N. T.  they  do  not  occur  at  all,  the 
word  htiBvfUai  being  employed  instead.  Yet  occasion  ally,  even  in  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  Greek,  the  higher  sense  of  the  Platonic  *>**  finds  a  place 
( Prov,  i v.  6  ;  Wisdom  via.  2  ;  Justin,  Dial,  8f  p,  f  35  B  ;  Clem-Aiex.  L&h. 
tl,  p.  90 :  see  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  aJ  Ham.  til  1),  Between  dyavaw  and 
piAVaj  a  decided  preference  was  shown  for  the  former.  It  occurs  about 
*68  times  (Hatch  and  Redpath)  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  us  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  nnft;  <piAfw  about  twelve  times  (Trammim),.  ex¬ 
cluding  its  use  as  equivalent  to  titular,  This  choice  was  largely  dne  to  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  word  to  express  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  of  man  to 
God  (Deut-  xxfiL  5;  xxx.  6;  Hosea  iii  1);  it  was  felt  that  the  greater 
amount  of  intellectual  desire  and  the  greater  severity  implied  in  <17370*  fitted 
it  better  than  Ac*  for  this  purpose.  But  while  it  was  elevated  in  meaning 
it  was  also  broadened ;  It  is  used  not  Only  of  the  love  of  father  and  son,  of 
husband  and  wife,  bat  also  of  the  love  of  Samaoa  for  Delilah  (Jtid.  xvl  4) 
and  of  Hosea's  love  for  his  adulterous  wife  (Hos.  iii.  1),  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  to  Hebrew  writers  there  was  in  a  pure  Jove  of  God  or  of  righteous- 
nets  something  of  the  intensity  which  is  the  highest  characteristic  of  human 
passion  (Is.  lxii*  g\  dquriw  in  the  LXX  corresponds  in  all  its  characteristics 
to  the  English  *  love*11 

But  not  only  did  the  LXX  use  modify  the  meaning  of  AjavA«t  it  created 
k  new  word  d-pin?.  Some  method  wo*  required  of  expressing  the  conception 
which  was  gradually  growing  up.  'Epa*  had  too  sordid  associations  tiAJa 
was  tried  (Wisdom  vii.  14:  viii  18).  but  was  felt  to  be  inadequate.  The 
language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  created  the  demand  for  iyinj,  (*  Kings 
i  or  3  limes ;  Ecclesiastes  t ;  Canticles  if  ;  Wisdom  a ;  Ecclus.  1 ;  Jeremiah  1 , 
F%,  Sol  1.) 

The  N,T*  reproduces  the  usage  of  the  LXX,  hut  somewhat  modified. 
While  Aynad*  js  used  138  timely  $tMw  is  used  in  this  sense  33  time*  (i$  in 
St.  John’s  Gospel);  generally  when  special  emphasis  ha*  to  be  laid  on  the 
rebtious  of  father  and  son.  But  the  most  marked  change  is  in  the  use  ol 
ayuTij,  It  is  never  used  in  the  Classical  writers,  only  occasionally  In  the 
LXX  ;  in  early  Christian  writers  its  use  becomes  habitual  and  general. 
Nothing  coaid  show  more  dearly  that  a  new  principle  ha*  been  created  than 
this  creation  of  a  i.ew  word. 

In  the  Vulgate  dydn?  is  sometime*  rendered  by  ditectia,  sometime*  by 
fa  rim  \  to  thit  inconsiitency  are  due  the  variation*  In  the  English 
Authorised  Version.  The  word  carilas  passed  into  English  in  the  Middle 
Agf*  (for  details  see  Eng  Did.  sub  vac .)  in  the  form  1  charily,’  and  was  fit 
ti  me  time  used  to  correspond  to  most  of  the  meaning*  of  47077;  but  as  the 
English  Version  wa*  inconsistent  and  no  corresponding  verb  existed  the 
usage  did  no!  remain  wide.  In  spite  of  its  retention  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  '  charity  * 
became  confined  in  all  ordinary  phraseology  to  'benevolence/  and  the 
Revised  Vernon  was  compelled  to  make  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament 
eonristrnl. 

W  hater? ei  loss  there  may  have  been  in  association  and  in  the  rhythm  of 
well-known  passages,  there  is  an  undoubted  gain.  The  history  of  the  word 
iyaidaf  is  that  of  the  collection  under  one  head  of  various  conceptions  which 
were  at  any  rate  partially  separated*  and  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  thaw*  that 
the  distinction  which  has  to  be  made  is  not  between  dytura®  and 

JpiwT  but  between  and  The  English  language  make*  this 

distiactftm  between  the  affection  or  passion  in  any  form,  and  a  purely  animal 
desire,  quite  plain ;  although  it  may  be  obliterated  at  times  by  a  natural 
euphemism.  But  setting  aside  this  distinction  which  must  he  occasionally 
present  to  the  mind,  but  which  need  not  be  often  spoken  of,  Christianity  tloci 
not  shrink  from  declaring  that  in  ail  (onus  of  human  passion  and  affection 
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which  are  not  purely  animal  there  it  present  that  same  lore  which  fm  its 
highest  and  most  pure  development  forms  the  essence  and  sum  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  affection,  however  perverted  it  may  be;  Christianity 
does  not  condemn,  hot  so  far  as  may  be  elevates  and  parities. 


The  Christian  Teaching  on  Love . 

The  somewhat  lengthy  history  just  given  of  the  word  is 

a  suitable  introduction  to  the  history  of  an  idea  which  forms  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  all  Christian  thought 

The  duty  of  love  in  some  form  or  other  had  been  a  common¬ 
place  of  moral  teaching  in  times  long  before  Christianity  and  in 
many  different  places.  Isolated  maxims  have  been  collected  in  its 
favour  from  very  varied  authors,  and  the  highest  pagan  teaching 
approaches  the  highest  Christian  doctrine.  But  in  all  previous 
philosophy  such  teaching  was  partial  or  isolated,  it  was  never 
elevated  to  a  great  principle.  Maxims  almost  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Christianity  we  find  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  Jewish 
writers.  The  command  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self*  is  of  course  taken  directly  from  the  O.  T.,  and  is  there  used 
to  sum  up  in  one  general  principle  a  long  series  of  rules.  Sayings 
of  great  beauty  are  quoted  from  the  Jewish  fathers.  4  Hillel  said. 
Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace, 
loving  mankind  and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Torah*  \Pirqt 
Aboth  i.  13);  or  again,  ‘What  is  hateful  to  thyself  do  not  to  thy 
fellow;  this  is  the  whole  Torah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary;  go 
study,*  also  ascribed  to  HilleL  It  is  however  true  in  all  cases  that 
these  maxims,  and  all  such  as  these,  are  only  isolated  instances,  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  spirit  of  earlier  institutions,  and  that  they 
form  a  very  insignificant  proportion  compared  with  much  of 
a  different  character. 

In  Christianity  this  principle,  which  had  been  only  partially 
understood  and  imperfectly  taught,  which  was  known  only  in 
isolated  examples,  yet  testified  to  a  universal  instinct,  was  finally 
put  forward  as  the  paramount  principle  of  moral  conduct,  uniting 
our  moral  instincts  with  our  highest  religious  principles.  A  new 
virtue,  or  rather  one  hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  had  become 
recognized  as  the  root  of  all  virtues,  and  a  new  name  was  demanded 
for  what  was  practically  a  new  idea. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  Christian  doctrine  of  love  is  universal 
*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you ;  *  and  a  very  definite  reason  is 
given,  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  universalism  which 
underlies  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  put  in  a  definite  practical 
form  by  St.  Paul,  ‘In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
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bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female/  As  it  is  summed  up  in  a  well- 
known  work  .  *  The  first  law,  then,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  that 
all  men,  however  divided  from  each  other  by  blood  or  language, 
have  certain  mutual  duties  arising  out  of  their  common  relation  to 
God '  (Ecce  Homo,  chap.  xii). 

But  secondly,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  was  the  substitution 
of  a  universal  principle  for  law.  All  moral  precepts  are  summed 
up  in  the  one  command  of  love.  What  is  my  duty  towards  others  ? 
Just  that  feeling  which  you  have  towards  the  persons  to  whom  you 
are  most  attached  in  the  world,  just  that  you  must  feel  for  every  one. 
If  you  have  that  feeling  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  further 
command.  Love  is  a  principle  and  a  passion,  and  as  such  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law.  Christ  *  declared  an  ardent,  passionate,  or 
devoted  state  of  mind  to  be  the  root  of  virtue  * ;  and  this  purifying 
passion,  capable  of  existing  in  all  men  alike,  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
deem  our  nature  and  make  laws  superfluous. 

And  thirdly,  how  is  this  new  Christian  spirit  possible?  It  is 
possible  because  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  love  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Godhead.  ‘God  is  love/  ‘A  new  com¬ 
mandment  I  give  to  you,  that  ye  should  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you/  It  is  possible  also  because  men  have  learnt  to  love 
mankind  in  Christ  4  Where  the  precept  of  love  has  been  given, 
an  image  must  be  set  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  called  on  to 
obey  it,  an  ideal  or  type  of  man  which  may  be  noble  and  amiable 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  race,  and  make  the  meanest  member  of 
it  sacred  with  reflected  glory/  This  is  what  Christ  did  for  us. 

These  three  points  will  help  to  elucidate  what  St.  Paul  means  by 
iyawfi.  It  is  in  fact  the  correlative  in  the  moral  world  to  what  faith 
is  in  the  religious  life.  Like  faith  it  is  universal ;  like  faith  it  is 
a  principle  not  a  code;  like  faith  it  is  centred  in  the  Godhead. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  as  St.  John  (i  John  iii.  23),  sums  up  Christianity 
in  Faith  and  Love,  which  are  finally,  united  in  that  Love  of  God, 
which  is  the  end  and  root  of  both. 


THE  DAY  IS  AT  HAND. 

XIII.  11-14.  The  night  of  this  corrupt  age  is  flying. 
The  Parousia  is  nearing.  Cast  off  your  evil  ways .  Gird 
yourselves  with  the  armour  of  light.  Take  Christ  into  your 
hearts .  Shun  sin  and  self  indulgence. 

1L  The  Apostle  adds  a  motive  for  the  Christian  standard  of 
life,  the  nearness  of  our  final  salvation. 

sal  touts,  4  and  that  too ' :  cp.  1  Cor.  vi.  6,  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  Ac. :  it 
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resumes  the  series  of  exhortations  implied  in  the  previous  sections ; 
there  is  no  need  to  supply  any  special  words  with  it 
r&r  k aip6v :  used  of  a  definite,  measured,  or  determined  time,  and 
so  almost  technically  of  the  period  before  the  second  coming  of 
Christ :  cf.  i  Cor.  vii.  29  6  Kmpb  tnmarakfupos ;  Mark  L  15;  and 
SO  6  xatpb  6  fVf<rT»r  (Heb.  ix.  9). 

fin  Spa  fjfitj  k.tA.  ffiiy  with  iyfpOrjwm,  The  time  of  trial  on  earth 
is  looked  upon  as  a  night  of  gloom,  to  be  followed  by  a  bright 
morning.  We  must  arouse  ourselves  from  slumber  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  light 

rur  y&p  {yyirrcpor  iltA.  *  For  our  completed  salvation,  no  longer 
that  hope  of  salvation  which  sustains  us  here,  is  appreciably  nearer 
for  us  than  when  we  first  accepted  in  faith  the  Messianic  message.’ 
fir*  rrumvaapcF  refers  to  the  actual  moment  of  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  The  language  is  that  befitting  those  who  expect  the 
actual  coining  of  Christ  almost  immediately,  but  it  will  fit  the 
circumstances  of  any  Christian  for  whom  death  brings  the  day. 

In  rer.  11  the  original  Ipat  (KABCP,  Clem. -Alex.)  has  been  corrected 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  into^/ior  (K*  D  EF  G  L,  Boh.  Sah.).  In  Ter.  13 
b  ipuri  ml  (fjkots  is  a  variant  of  B,  Sah.,  Clem.-Alex.  Amb.  In  Ter.  14  B, 
and  Clem.-Alex.  read  rb  Xpt<r rb  'hfcovr,  which  may  Teiy  likely  be  the 
correct  reading. 

12.  vpoln<4«r,  *  has  advanced  towards  dawn.'  Cf.  Luke  il  5s ; 
GaL  i.  14 ;  Jos.  Bell,  Jud.  IV.  iv.  6 ;  Just  Dial.  p.  277  d. 

The  contrast  of  vtn w,  wf,  and  <tk6to t  with  rjplpa  and  $6r  finds 
many  illustrations  in  Christian  and  in  all  religious  literature. 

dwofiwpeOo.  The  works  of  darkness,  i.e.  works  such  as  befit  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  are  represented  as  being  cast  off  like  the 
uncomely  garments  of  the  night,  for  the  bright  armour  which 
befits  the  Christian  soldier  as  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
This  metaphor  of  the  Christian  armour  is  a  favourite  one  with 
St  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  vi.  7;  Rom.  vL  13;  and  especially 
Eph.  vi.  13  f.);  it  may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  last  great  fight  against  the  armies  of 
Antichrist  (Dan.  xi ;  Orac.  St'6.  iii.  663  f. ;  4  Ezra  xiii.  33 ;  Enoch 
xc.  16),  but  in  St  Paul  the  conception  has  become  completely 
spiritualized. 

13.  cdoxTjpfiiws  ircpiwaT^auficr.  The  metaphor  ntpnranib  of 
conduct  is  very  common  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  where  it  occurs 
thirty-three  times  (never  in  the  Past  Epp.);  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.  sixteen  times. 

itwpois,  ‘rioting/  ‘revelry'  (Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet  iv.  3).  pc$ri  the 
drunkenness  which  would  be  the  natural  result  and  accompaniment 
of  such  revelry. 

koitqis  ital  daeXyciais,  ‘unlawful  intercourse  and  wanton  acts.' 

*0 pa  di  ttjv  rd£iv*  Kmpdfav  pi*  ydp  fit  ptOvct,  ptOw»9  fit  xotT dfrrot. 
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mtra(6fuwot  Ac  mrcXya/m,  row  ouwv  rovror  r§  nXrjapovj  nvpwcXovvrot  al 

kff*6l(ovTOf.  Euthym.-Zig. 

14.  {rSwraaOc  tAk  Kupior  'lij^ovr  Xpiorby.  Christ  is  put  on  first  in 
baptism  (vi.  3;  GaL  iii.  37),  but  we  must  continually  renew  that 
life  with  which  we  have  been  clothed  (Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col  iii.  12). 

ttjs  crapitAf  with  npovoia* :  the  word  is  thrown  forward  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  old  nature,  the  flesh  of  sin,  and 
the  new,  the  life  in  Christ 

On  this  passage  most  commentators  compare  St  Aug.  Confess. 
viii.  12,  23  Arripui ,  aperut  et  legi  in  silentio  capi/ulum ,  quo  pri- 
mum  coniecti  sunt  oculi  met:  Non  in  conversationibus  et  ebrie- 
tatibus,  non  in  cubilibus  et  impudicitiis,  non  in  contentione  et 
aemulatione :  sed  induite  Dominum  Iesum  Christum,  et  carnis 
providentiam  ne  feceritis  in  concupiscentiis.  Nec  ultra  volui 
legere ,  nec  opus  erat.  Statim  quippe  cum  fine  huiusce  sentential  quasi 
luce  securitatis  infusa  cordi  meot  omnes  dubitationis  ienebrae  diffu- 
gerunt. 

The  early  Christian  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the 
napovoia. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  the 
prevailing  belief  was  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  was  an 
event  to  be  expected  in  any  case  shordy  and  probably  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  many  of  those  then  living;  it  is  also  probable  that  this 
belief  was  shared  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  For  example,  so 
strongly  did  such  views  prevail  among  the  Thessalonian  converts 
that  the  death  of  some  members  of  the  community  had  filled  them 
with  perplexity,  and  even  when  correcting  these  opinions  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  1  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord 9 ;  and  in  the  second  Epistle,  although  he  corrects  the 
erroneous  impression  which  still  prevailed  that  the  coming  was 
immediate  and  shows  that  other  events  must  precede  it,  he  still 
contemplates  it  as  at  hand.  Similar  passages  may  be  quoted  from 
all  or  most  of  the  Epistles,  although  there  are  others  that  suggest 
that  it  is  by  his  own  death,  not  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  that 
St.  Paul  expects  to  attain  the  full  life  in  Christ  to  which  he  looked 
forward  (1  Cor.  vii.  29-31;  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12;  Phil.  iv.  5;  and 
on  the  other  side  2  Cor.  v.  1-10;  Phil.  i.  23;  iii.  11,  20,  21 ;  see 
Jowett,  Thessalonians ,  Ac.,  i.  p.  105,  who  quotes  both  classes  of 
passages  without  distinguishing  them). 

How  far  was  this  derived  from  our  Lord's  own  teaching? 
There  is,  it  is  true,  very  clear  teaching  on  the  reality  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  very  definite  exhortation 
to  all  Christians  to  live  as  expecting  that  coming.  This  teaching 
is  couched  largely  in  the  current  language  of  Apocalyptic  literature 
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which  was  often  hardly  intended  to  be  taken  literally  even  by 
Jewish  writers;  moreover  it  is  certainly  mingled  with  teaching 
which  was  intended  to  refer  to  what  was  a  real  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  very  definitely  a  ‘  coming  of  the  Lord '  in  the 
O.  T.  sense  of  the  term,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  this 
language  again  is  reported  to  us  by  those  who  took  it  in  a  literal 
sense.  The  expressions  of  our  Lord  quoted  as  prophetic  of  His 
speedy  return  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  ambiguous ;  for  example, 
‘  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  tilings  be  ful¬ 
filled,'  or  again  *  There  be  some  of  them  here  who  shall  not  taste  of 
death  until  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  power.'  On  the 
other  side  there  is  a  very  distinct  tradition  preserved  in  documents 
of  different  classes  recording  that  when  our  Lord  was  asked  de¬ 
finitely  on  such  matters  His  answers  were  ambiguous.  Acts  i.  7 
*  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father 
hath  set  within  His  own  authority/  John  xxi.  23  *  This  saying 
therefore  went  forth  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should 
not  die :  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  that  he  should  not  die ;  bur, 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  V  Moreover 
he  affirmed  that  He  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  date  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  36  1  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not 
even  the  angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.' 

In  the  face  of  these  passages  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  ignorance  of  the  Early  Church  was  permitted  and  that  with 
a  purpose.  If  so,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  as  to  the  service 
it  was  intended  to  fulfil. 

In  the  first  place,  this  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  second  coming 
quickened  the  religious  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  early  Christian. 
Believing  as  intently  as  he  did  *  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away/  he  *  set  his  affection  on  things  above ' ;  he  lived  in  the  world 
and  yet  not  of  the  world.  The  constant  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  produced  a  state  of  intense  spiritual  zeal  which 
braced  the  Church  for  its  earliest  and  hardest  task. 

And  secondly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  very  ably  how  much  the 
elasticity  and  mobility  of  Christianity  were  preserved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Apostles  never  realized  that  they  were  building  up  a  Church 
which  was  to  last  through  the  ages.  It  became  the  fashion  of 
a  later  age  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostles  a  series  of  ordinances  and 
constitutions.  Any  such  theory  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  real 
spirit  of  their  time.  They  never  wrote  or  legislated  except  so  far 
as  existing  needs  demanded.  They  founded  such  institutions  as 
were  clearly  required  by  some  immediate  want,  or  were  part  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  But  they  never  administered  or  planned  with 
a  view  to  the  remote  future.  Their  writings  were  occasional, 
suggested  by  some  pressing  difficulty;  but  they  thus  incidentally 
laid  down  great  broad  principles  which  became  the  guiding  principles 
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of  the  Church.  The  Church  therefore  is  governed  by  case  law,  not 
by  code  law :  by  broad  principles,  not  by  minute  regulations.  It 
may  seem  a  paradox,  but  yet  it  is  profoundly  true,  that  the  Church 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  age,  just  because  the  original 
preachers  of  Christianity  never  attempted  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  any  period  but  their  own. 


The  relation  of  Chaps .  XII-XIV  to  the  Gospels . 


There  is  a  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  moral  teaching 
of  St  Paul  contained  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  our  Lord’s  own  words ;  a  resemblance  which,  in  some 
cases,  extends  even  to  language. 


Rom.  xii.  14. 

tvXoyftTf  TOW  tiid/KOVTOM  IflOT 

attk oy«*V«,  moI  pi}  Karapdodt. 

Rom.  xiii.  7. 

dw68ort  warn  tcL$  *.tA. 

Rom.  xiii  9. 

Mai  «f  rif  Iripa  tyrokf,  ly  rodrqt 
ry  k6yqt  dratt€<pa\aiovTai,  ly  rq> 
’Ayarrfaut  rdr  wkrjoioy  <rou  it 
laxnoy. 


Matt  v.  44. 

Ayavdrt  tovs  IxOpovtvpEtv,  Mai  wpoo* 
*v\t<s$t  inrip  Tory  ^iojkovtojv  bpas. 

Matt  xxii.  21. 

diroSorc  oZv  rd  Kaioapot  Kaiffapt, 
teal  rd  rov  Btov  rft  Of  ft. 

Matt.  xxii.  39,  40. 

S«i rripa  91  &pota  attrrj,  ‘Ayawfout 
7&t»  vkrjaloy  aov  an  atavruy.  Iv  ravreut 
rats  bvcl v  hrroXais  8 Aot  6  y6pos  Mpk- 
parat  teal  ol  n poipfjrai. 


To  these  verbal  resemblances  must  be  added  remarkable  identity 
of  teaching  in  these  successive  chapters.  Everything  that  is  said 
about  revenge,  or  about  injuring  others,  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  our  duty  towards  rulers  exactly 
reproduces  the  lesson  given  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel;  the  words 
concerning  the  relation  of  *  love '  to  1  law '  might  be  an  extract  from 
the  Gospel :  the  two  main  lines  of  argument  in  ch.  xiv,  the  absolute 
indifference  of  all  external  practices,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  not  giving  a  cause  of  offence  to  any  one  are  both  directly  derived 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xviii.  6,  7,  xv.  11-20).  This 
resemblance  is  brought  out  very  well  by  a  recent  writer  (Knowling, 
Witness  of  the  Epistles ,  p.  3 1 2) :  *  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  add 
that  the  Apostle's  description  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  xiv.  17) 
reads  like  a  brief  summary  of  its  description  in  the  same  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  the  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  which  formed  the 
contents  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Apostle's  conception  are  found  side 
by  side  in  the  Saviour's  Beatitudes ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  how 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  contrast  the  anxious  care  for  meat 
and  drink  with  seeking  in  the  first  place  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Paul's 
fundamental  idea  of  righteousness  may  be  said  to  be  rooted  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.' 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  definite  references  by  St  Paul  to 
the  words  of  our  Lord :  so  1  Thes.  iv.  15  =  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  10  =  Mark  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14  =  Luke  x.  7 ;  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  Reminiscences 
also  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  found  in  other  Epistles, 
e.  g.  James  iv.  9  =  Matt.  v.  4  ;  James  v.  12  =  Matt.  v.  33 ;  1  Pet 
iii.  9  ss  Matt.  v.  39  ;  1  Pet  iv.  14  =  Matt  v.  11,12,  and  elsewhere. 
The  resemblances  are  not  in  any  case  sufficient  either  to  prove 
the  use  of  any  document  which  we  possess  in  its  present  form,  or 
to  prove  the  use  of  a  different  document  (see  below) ;  but  they  do 
show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Aposdes  was  based  on  some  common 
source,  which  was  identical  both  in  substance  and  spirit  with  those 
words  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the  Gospels. 

They  suggest  further  that  even  in  cases  where  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  Apostolic  teaching  is  based  on  the  Gospel  narrative 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  Lord  Himself  did  not  originate  it 
For  Christianity  is  older  than  any  of  its  records.  The  books 
of  the  N.  T.  reflect,  they  did  not  originate,  the  teaching  of  early 
Christianity.  Moreover,  our  Lord  originated  principles.  It  was 
these  principles  which  inspired  His  followers ;  some  of  the  words 
which  are  the  product  of  and  which  taught  those  principles  are 
preserved,  some  are  not ;  but  the  result  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostles,  which  worked  out  in  practical  life  the 
principles  they  had  learnt  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Christ 

A  much  more  exact  and  definite  conclusion  is  supported  with  very  great 
industry  by  Alfred  Resch  in  a  series  of  investigations,  the  first  of  which  is 
Agrapha ,  Aussercanottisch t  Eva ngelien -fragment e  in  Texte  mnd  Unttr- 
suchungeny  v.  4.  He  argues  (pp.  28,  29)  that  the  acquaintance  shown  by 
St.  Paul  with  the  words  and  teaching  of  Jesus  implies  the  use  of  an  Urcatton - 
ische  Quellcnschrifty  which  was  also  used  by  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  the  other 
N.  T.  writers.  It  would  be  of  course  beside  our  purpose  to  examine  this  theory, 
but  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  passages  we  are  considering  it  may  be  noticed : 
(1)  That  so  far  as  they  go  there  would  be  no  reason  why  all  St  Paul's  teach¬ 
ing  should  not  have  been  derived  from  our  present  Gospels.  He  does  not 
profess  to  be  quoting,  and  the  verbal  reminiscences  might  quite  well  represent 
the  documents  we  possess.  (2)  That  it  is  equally  impossible  to  argue  against 
the  use  of  different  Gospels.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  there 
must  have  been  a  common  teaching  of  Jesus  behind  the  Apostle's  words 
which  was  identical  in  spirit  and  substantially  in  words  with  that  contained 
in  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  Some  stress  is  laid  by  Resch  (pp.  245,  302  flf.) 
on  passages  which  are  identical  in  Romans  and  I  Peter.  So  Rom.  xii.  17  » 

1  Pet.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xiii.  1,  3  *  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14.  The  resemblance  is  un¬ 
doubted.  but  a  far  more  probable  explanation  is  that  x  Peter  is  directly 
indebted  to  the  Romans  (see  Introduction  §  8).  There  is  no  reason  to  cite 
these  as  *  Words  of  the  Lord  ’ ;  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  much  more  of  the 
common  teaching  and  even  phraseology  of  the  early  Church  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  imagine  goes  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesua. 
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ON  FORBEAR  ANT  CE  TOWARDS  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
8CRUPUI1OU8. 

XIV.  1 — XV.  18.  Receive  a  scrupulous  Christian  cordially . 
Do  not  be  continually  condemning  him .  Some  of  you  have 
grasped  the  full  meaning  of  Christian  faith ,  others  whose 
conscience  is  too  tender  lay  undue  stress  on  particular  prac¬ 
tices,  on  rules  as  to  food  or  the  observance  of  certain  days . 
Do  not  you  whose  faith  is  more  robust  despise  such  scruples  ; 
nor  should  they  be  censorious  (w.  1-5). 

Every  one  should  make  up  his  own  mind.  These  things 
are  indifferent  in  themselves .  Only  whatever  a  man  does  he 
must  look  to  Christ '.  In  life  and  death  we  are  all  His ,  whose 
death  and  resurrection  have  made  him  Lord  of  all.  To 
Him  as  to  no  one  else  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  give  account 
(w.  6-12). 

We  must  avoid  censoriousness.  But  equally  must  we 
avoid  placing  obstacles  before  a  fellow- Christian .  I  believe 
firmly  that  nothing  is  harmful  in  itself \  but  it  becomes  so  tv 
the  person  who  considers  it  harmful.  The  obligation  of  love 
and  charity  is  paramount.  Meats  are  secondary  things. 
Let  us  have  an  eye  to  peace  and  mutual  help.  It  is  not 
worthwhile  for  the  sake  of  a  little  meat  to  undo  God's 
work  in  a  brother  s  soul.  Far  better  abstain  from  flesh  and 
wine  altogether  (w.  13-21). 

Keep  the  robuster  faith  with  which  you  are  blest  to 
yourself  and  God.  To  hesitate  and  then  eat  is  to  incur 
guilt ;  for  it  is  not  prompted  by  strong  faith  (w.  22,  23). 

This  rule  of  forbearance  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  strong  should  bear  the  scruples  of  the  weak . 
We  should  not  seek  our  own  good,  but  that  of  others  ;  following 
the  example  of  Christ  as  expounded  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ; 
those  Scriptures  which  were  written  for  our  encouragement 
and  consolation.  May  God ,  from  whom  this  encouragement 
comes,  grant  you  all — weak  and  strong,  Jew  and  Gentile — to 
be  of  one  mind,  uniting  in  the  praise  of  God  (xv.  1-7). 
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For  Christ  has  received  you  all  alike .  To  both  yew  and 
Gentile  He  has  a  special  mission.  To  the  Jews  to  exhibit 
God's  veracity,  to  the  Gentiles  to  reveal  His  mercy ;  that 
Gentile  might  unite  with  Jew ,  as  Psalmist  and  Prophet 
foretold ,  in  hymns  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  God.  May  God 
the  giver  of  hope  send  it  richly  upon  you  (w.  8-13). 

XIV.  1— XV.  13.  The  Apostle  now  passes  on  to  a  further  point; 
the  proper  attitude  to  adopt  towards  matters  in  themselves  indifferent, 
but  concerning  which  some  members  of  the  community  might  have 
scruples.  The  subject  is  one  which  naturally  connects  itself  with 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  leading  thought  which  underlies  these 
concluding  chapters,  and  in  fact  the  whole  Epistle,  namely,  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  and  may  have  been  immediately 
suggested  by  the  words  just  preceding:  St  Paul  has  been  con¬ 
demning  excessive  indulgence;  he  now  passes  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  excessive  scrupulousness,  which  he  deals  with  in  a  very 
different  way.  As  Augustine  points  out,  he  condemns  and  instructs 
more  openly  the  *  strong '  who  can  bear  it,  while  indirectly  showing 
the  error  of  the  1  weak/  The  arguments  throughout  are,  as  we  shall 
see,  perfectly  general,  and  the  principles  applied  those  characteristic 
of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Epistle — the  freedom  of  Christian  faith, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Christian  charity  and  that  duty  of  peace 
and  unity  on  which  St  Paul  never  wearies  of  insisting. 

TertullUn  {Ado.  Mart.  ▼.  15)  refers  to  rer.  10,  and  Origen  {Comm,  in 
Rom.  x.  43,  Lomm.  vil  p.  453)  to  ver.  23.  Of  Martion's  use  of  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  we  know  nothing.  On  chape,  xv,  rvi,  see  Introduction,  f  9. 

L  t&v  W  dodcKourra  tq  vurrci :  cf.  Rom.  iv.  1 9 ;  i  Cor.  viii.  y,  9, 
10,  11  ;  ix.  22.  1  Weakness  in  faith/  means  an  inadequate  grasp 

of  the  great  principle  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  will  be  an  anxious  desire  to  make  this  salvation 
more  certain  by  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  formal  rules. 

wpooXopPdKcoOc,  ‘receive  into  full  Christian  intercourse  and 
fellowship/  The  word  is  used  (1)  of  God  receiving  or  helping 
man :  Ps.  xxvi  (xxvii)  10  6  narrjp  pov  xai  if  pifrrfp  pjov  rymriXisw  fit, 
6  &  Kvpios  irpoaika&trS  p« :  so  in  ver.  3  below  and  in  Clem. 
Rom.  xlix.  6  iv  aydirjj  irpo<rcXd$<ro  if  pat  6  &c<nr6nfs.  But  (2)  it  is 
also  used  of  men  receiving  others  into  fellowship  or  companion¬ 
ship  :  2  Macc.  viii.  I  row  ptptvrfK&ras  iv  r<j»  *1  ov&aurpy  irpo<r\a$6p**ot 
avvrjyayov  us  cfaic»<r^cXiovff.  These  two  uses  are  combined  in  xv.  7 
4  All  whom  Christ  has  willed  to  receive  into  the  Christian  community, 
whether  they  be  Jews  or  Greeks,  circumcised  or  uncircumcised, 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  willing  to  receive  as  brothers.* 

els  Sicutpiacis  SiaXoytapwv,  ‘but  not  to  pass  judgements 
on  their  thoughts.1  Receive  them  as  members  of  the  Christian 
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community,  but  do  not  let  them  find  that  they  have  been  merely 
received  into  a  society  in  which  their  somewhat  too  scrupulous 
thoughts  are  perpetually  being  condemned,  tuucplaus,  from  diaxplim 
tp  ‘judge/  ‘decide/  ‘distinguish/  means  the  expression  of  judge¬ 
ments  or  opinions,  as  Heb.  v.  14  ‘judgement  of  good  or  evil/ 
1  Cor.  zii.  10  ‘judgement  or  discernment  of  spirits/  duikoyi(rp£>* 
means  ‘  thoughts/  often,  but  not  necessarily,  with  the  idea  of  doubt, 
hesitation  (Luke  xxiv.  38),  disputes  (Phil.  ii.  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  8),  or 
generally  of  perverse  self-willed  speculations.  The  above  interpre¬ 
tation  of  diOKptatts  is  that  of  most  commentators  (Mey.-W.  Oltr.  Va.) 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  usage.  An  equally  good  sense 
could  be  gained  bv  translating  (with  Lips.)  ‘not  so  as  to  raise 
doubts  in  his  mind/  or  (with  Gif.)  ‘  not  unto  discussions  of  doubts  ’ ; 
but  neither  interpretation  can  be  so  well  supported. 

2.  The  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  the  two  classes  to  which 
he  is  referring,  and  then  (ver.  3)  he  gives  his  commands  to  both 
sides. 

St  pfcr . . .  6  84  AoA« v&v.  With  the  variation  in  construction  cf.  1  Cor. 

xiL  8-10;  Mark  iv.  4;  Lake  riii.  5.  The  second  <5  is  not  for  St,  but  is  to  be 

taken  with  &a$ tvw. 

wtoTtdei,  ‘  hath  faith  to  eat  all  things  ’ ;  his  faith,  i.  e.  his  grasp  and 
hold  of  the  Christian  spirit,  is  so  strong  that  he  recognizes  how 
indifferent  all  such  matters  in  themselves  really  are. 

Xrfxora  fofitct,  ‘abstains  from  all  flesh  meat  and  eats  only 
vegetables/  Most  commentators  have  assumed  that  St.  Paul  is 
describing  the  practice  of  some  definite  party  in  the  Roman 
community  and  have  discussed,  with  great  divergence  of  opinion, 
the  motive  of  such  a  practice.  But  St.  Paul  is  writing  quite 
generally,  and  is  merely  selecting  a  typical  instance  to  balance  the 
first.  He  takes,  on  the  one  side,  the  man  of  thoroughly  strong 
faith,  who  has  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  his  Christianity ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  one  who  is,  as  would  generally  be  admitted,  over- 
scrupulous,  and  therefore  is  suitable  as  the  type  of  any  variety  of 
scrupulousness  in  food  which  might  occur.  To  both  these  classes 
he  gives  the  command  of  forbearance,  and  what  he  says  to  them 
will  apply  to  other  less  extreme  cases  (see  the  Discussion  on  p.  399). 

8.  A  iadtur  .  .  .  A  8 2  pi)  ioQuav.  St.  Paul  uses  these  expressions 
to  express  briefly  the  two  classes  with  which  he  is  dealing  (see  ver.  6). 
Pride  and  contempt  would  be  the  natural  failing  of  the  one ;  a  spirit 
of  censoriousness  of  the  other. 

A  6cA$  yAp  auTOK  upoacXaflcTo.  See  ver.  1.  God  through  Christ 
has  admitted  men  into  His  Church  without  imposing  on  them 
minute  and  formal  observances;  they  are  not  therefore  to  be 
criticized  or  condemned  for  neglecting  practices  which  God  has 
not  required. 

4.  «r£  ilq  ct;  St.  Paul  is  still  rebuking  the  ‘weak.'  The  man 
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whom  he  is  condemning  is  not  a  household  slave,  bat  the  servant  of 
God ;  to  God  therefore  he  is  responsible. 

Tf  Iblf  k uptf.  Dat  of  reference:  cf.  w.  5-8.  •  It  is  to  his 

own  master  that  he  is  responsible.9  He  it  is  to  whom  he  must  show 
whether  he  has  used  or  misused  his  freedom,  whether  he  has  had 
the  strength  to  fulfil  his  work  or  whether  he  has  failed.  mvro 
(xi.  11,  as)  of  moral  failure;  wt^kci  (i  Cor.  xvi.  13 ;  Phil.  L  27)  of 
moral  stability.  In  1  Cor.  x.  la  the  two  are  contrasted,  • 

do*a>r  icrrdvcu  /3Xcirrr»  firj  freer#. 

<rra0^<rerai  hi:  cf.  Matt  xii.  25.  In  spite  of  your  censoriousness 
he  will  be  held  straight,  for  the  same  Lord  who  called  him  on 
conditions  of  freedom  to  His  kingdom  is  mighty  to  hold  him 
upright  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  strength  to  those  whom  He 
has  called. 

For  Swaru  (KABCDF G),  which  is  an  unusual  word,  later  MSS. 
substituted  Swar6t  (P,  Bas.  Chry*.),  or  Swards  .  .  .  lartr  (T  R  with  L 
and  later  MSS.).  For  6  Kvp&m  (KABCP,  Sah.  Boh.,  Ac)  6  &*6t  was  in. 
troduced  from  ver.  3  (DEFGL,  Ac.,  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat  Bas.  Chrya^  Ac.), 
perhaps  because  of  the  confusion  with  r$  Kvpiy  above. 

5.  The  Apostle  turns  to  another  instance  of  similar  scrupulous¬ 
ness, — the  superstitious  observance  of  days.  In  Galaua  he  has 
already  had  to  rebuke  this  strongly ;  later  he  condemns  the  Colos- 
sians  for  the  same  reason.  Gal.  iv.  10,  11  ‘  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  seasons,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  by  any 
means  I  have  bestowed  labour  upon  you  in  vain.9  CoL  ii.  16,  17 
4  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath  day:  which  are 
a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ's.'  St.  Paul 
does  not  in  the  Romans  condemn  any  one  for  adherence  to  this 
practice,  but  simply  considers  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
question,  as  illustrating  (hence  yap )  the  general  discussion  of  the 
chapter.  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  such  things  are  in 
themselves  indifferent,  but  that  each  person  must  be  fully  assured 
in  his  own  conscience  that  he  is  doing  right 

Various  commentators  have  discussed  the  relation  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  to  Ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  have  attempted  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  Jewish  rites  which  are  condemned  and 
Christian  rites  which  are  enjoined.  (So  Jerome,  Contra  Iovinian. 
ii.  16,  quoted  by  Liddon  ad  loc. :  non  inter  ieiunia  et  saturitatm 
aequalia  men/e  dispensat ;  sed  contra  eos  loquitur ,  qui  in  Christum 
credenies,  adhuc  iudaizabant .)  No  such  distinction  is  possible.  The 
Apostle  is  dealing  with  principles,  not  with  special  rites,  and  he 
lays  down  the  principle  that  these  things  in  themselves  are  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  is  against  scrupu¬ 
lousness  in  any  form.  So  these  same  principles  would  apply 
equally  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  Ecclesiastical  rules,  whether 
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as  in  some  places  of  Sunday,  or  as  in  others  of  Saints  *  days  or 
Fast  days.  Such  observances  if  undertaken  in  a  scrupulous 
spirit  are  opposed  to  the  very  essence  of  Christian  freedom. 
When  once  this  principle  has  been  grasped  a  loyal  free  adhesion 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church  becomes  possible.  The  Jew  and 
the  scrupulous  Christian  kept  their  rules  of  days  and  seasons, 
because  they  believed  that  their  salvation  depended  on  an  exact 
adherence  to  formal  ordinances.  The  Christian  who  has  grasped 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  recognizes  the  indifference  in  themselves 
of  all  such  ordinances ;  but  he  voluntarily  submits  to  the  rules  of 
his  Church  out  of  respect  for  its  authority,  and  he  recognizes  the 
value  of  an  external  discipline.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  representing  an  early  system  of  Christian  discipline,  seem  to 
recognize  these  principles,  for  they  strongly  condemn  abstinence 
from  food  if  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  abhorrence  from  it, 
although  not  if  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discipline. 

Tisch.  (ed.  8)  reads  here  8»  /Ay  y&p  with  K  A  C  P,  Vnlg.  Boh.  (which  he 
quotes  incorrectly  on  the  other  side),  Bas.  Ambrstr.  Jo.-D&masc.  The  7 Ap  is 
omitted  by  Ke  B  D  E  F  G,  Syrr.,  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  Thdrt.  TR.  RV.  and  inserted 
between  brackets  by  WH.  Lachmann.  The  insertion  is  probably  right; 
the  balance  of  external  evidence  being  in  its  favour,  for  B  here  is  clearly 
Western  in  character. 

Kpivei,  ‘estimates/  ‘approves  of':  Plat.  Phil .  p.  57 E  is  quoted. 
mapd,  *  passing  by '  and  so  *  in  preference  to.* 

w\i)po4op«ur0fc».  The  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  or  the  heathen,  between  the  man  whose  rule  is  one  of  faith  and 
the  man  subject  to  law,  is,  that  while  for  the  latter  there  are  definite 
and  often  minute  regulations  he  must  follow  for  the  former  the 
only  laws  are  great  and  broad  principles.  He  has  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit ;  he  must  do  what  his  vovt,  his  highest  intellectual  faculty, 
tells  him  to  be  right.  On  the  word  wAijpo^opftVdw  see  on  iv.  21 
and  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  xlii  w\rjpo<f>opr)$tyTfs  dta  rrjt  dva<rrd*€a>s . 

6.  The  reason  for  indifference  in  these  matters  is  that  both 
alike,  both  the  man  who  has  grasped  the  Christian  principle  and 
the  man  who  is  scrupulous,  are  aiming  at  the  one  essential  thing, 
to  render  service  to  God,  to  live  as  men  who  are  to  give  account 
to  Him. 

6  $por£»v :  ‘  esteem/  *  estimate/ 4  observe. '  Kopiy,  emphatic,  is  Dab 
of  reference  as  above,  ver.  4. 

6  4<r6i<*y ...  A  pi)  iaQluv :  see  ver.  3.  Both  alike  make  their 
meal  an  occasion  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  it  is  that 
which  consecrates  the  feast.  Is  there  any  reference  in  to 

the  Christian  tv\apiarla  ? 

After  Kvpiy  the  TR.  with  Uter  authorities  (LP  Ac.,  Syrr.,  Bas. 

Chrys.  Thdrt.)  add  voi  6  pi)  <ppovajv  ri)v  ^fUpay  Kvpty  ov  <ppon «,  a  gloss 
which  seemed  necessary  for  completing  the  sentence  on  the  analogy  of  the 
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last  half  of  the  verse.  The  addition  of  this  danse  caused  the  omisaon  of 
ecu  before  6  Miw*  (TR.  with  some  minuscules).  That  the  words  mal  6  p) 
f fwmv  were  not  parts  of  the  original  text  omitted  by  homoeoteleuton  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  authorities  which  insert  them  still  preserve  die 
superfluous  *of  (Syrr.,  Bas.  Chrys.  Thdrt  and  many  minuscules).  Various 
instances  of  homoeoteleuton  occur,  as  might  be  expected,  in  these  verses,  but 
they  are  in  all  cases  confined  to  a  single  or  very  slight  authority.  L  omits  m2 
6  pfj  Mwv  .  .  .  tl\-  :  66  omits  ijpipay  to  Ijptpav ;  mdnmsc.  3  omit 

Mm  to  Ml tu 

7-12.  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  develop  more' fully,  and  as  a  general 
rule  of  life,  the  thought  suggested  in  ver.  6.  To  God  we  are 
responsible  whether  we  live  or  die ;  before  His  judgement-seat  we 
shall  appear;  therefore  we  must  live  as  men  who  are  to  give 
account  of  our  lives  to  Him  and  not  to  one  another. 

7.  odScls  y&p  . . .  dwoOn^oKct.  In  life  and  in  death  we  are  not 
isolated,  or  solitary,  or  responsible  only  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  by 
our  own  act  we  were  created,  nor  is  our  death  a  matter  that  con¬ 
cerns  us  alone. 

8.  my  Kupuw :  *  but  it  is  to  Christ,  as  men  living  in  Christ's  sight 
and  answerable  to  Him,  that  we  must  live;  in  Christ’s  sight  we 
shall  die.  Death  does  not  free  us  from  our  obligations,  whether  we 
live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord’s.'  Wetstein  compares  Pirqi  Aboth,  iv. 
32  4  Let  not  thine  imagination  assure  thee  that  the  grave  is  an 
asylum;  for  perforce  thou  wast  framed,  and  perforce  thou  wasi 
bom,  and  perforce  thou  livest,  and  perforce  thou  diest,  and  perforce 
thou  art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning  before  the  King  of 
the  kings  of  kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  is  He.’ 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  these  verses  St  Paul  describes  the  Christian  life 
from  a  point  of  view  other  than  that  which  he  had  adopted  in  chap,  viii 
There  it  was  the  higher  aspects  of  that  life  as  lived  in  union  with  Christ, 
here  it  is  the  life  lived  as  in  His  sight  and  responsible  to  Him. 

9.  The  reason  for  this  relation  of  all  men  to  Christ  as  servants 
to  their  master  is  that  by  His  death  and  resurrection  Christ  has 
established  His  Divine  Lordship  over  all  alike,  both  dead  and 
living.  Responsibility  to  Him  therefore  no  one  can  ever  escape. 

els  touto  is  explained  by  t va  Kvpitvajj. 

dniO art  koX  Itrjircv  must  refer  to  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. 
1(n<r*v  cannot  refer  to  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  (1)  because  of  the 
order  of  words  which  St  Paul  has  purposely  and  deliberately 
varied  from  the  order  ko\  dnodvrjaKvfuv  of  the  previous  verses ; 
(2)  because  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul 
always  connected  with  His  resurrection,  not  His  life,  which  was 
a  period  of  humiliation  (Rom.  viii.  34;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11);  (3) 
because  of  the  tense ;  the  aorist  could  be  used  of  a  single 

definite  act  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  it  could  not  be 
used  of  the  continuous  life  on  earth. 

vtKpwv  cal  twv.  The  inversion  of  the  usual  order  is  owing  to 
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the  order  of  words  in  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence,  ant 8.  mi 
ijtipr.  For  the  Jtvptrfn/f  of  Christ  (im  Kvpuvarj)  see  Phil.  ii.  9,  n. 

For  Xptorot  the  TR.  with  later  MSS.,  Syrr.,  Iren.-lat  reads  ml  XpurrSt. 
dvfaav §w  ml  (fa**,  the  older  and  most  difficult  reading  (K  A  B  C,  Boh.,  Arm. 
Aeth.  Orig.-lat.  Chrya,  i/a)  has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  by  dW0.  ml 
dWon;  F  G,  Vulg.  Orig.  and  other  Fathers ;  by  dW0.  ml  aWor.  koX  drifaccv 
TR.  with  minusc.  (perhaps  conflate) ;  by  dW0.  ml  dWcrr .  ml  tfaotv,  LP. 
Ac.,  HarkL  and  some  Fathers :  by  ml  dW0.  ml  drear.  DE.  Iren. 

10.  St.  Paul  applies  the  argument  pointedly  to  the  questions  he 
is  discussing.  We  are  responsible  to  Christ;  we  shall  appear 
before  Him :  there  is  no  place  for  uncharitable  judgements  or 
censorious  exclusiveness  between  man  and  man. 

vd  81  Tl  Kpircif  refers  to  6  prj  todtW,  {j  sal  cru  to  6  icrdiotnr, 
wapaoTf) a  tw  Prjpan  tou  6cou.  Cf.  Acts  xxvii.  24  Kataapl 
<r«  del  irapaoTrjvai.  For  ^fxat  in  the  sense  of  a  judge's  official  seat, 
see  Matt,  xxvii.  19;  Jo.  xix.  13,  Ac.  God  is  here  mentioned  as 
Judge  because  (see  ii.  16)  He  judges  the  world  through  Christ. 
In  2  Cor.  V.  IO  the  expression  is  row  yap  irdvras  rjpds  <Pawcp<a$rjvai  &*i 
fyir pooBcv  rov  Brjparos  rov  Xpurroi).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  follow 
Liddon  in  taking  e<ov  of  Christ  in  his  Divine  nature ;  that  would 
be  contrary  to  all  Pauline  usage :  but  it  is  important  to  notice  how 
easily  St.  Paul  passes  from  Xpurrds  to  ©cdr.  The  Father  and  the 
Son  were  in  his  mind  so  united  in  function  that  They  may  often 
be  interchanged.  God,  or  Christ,  or  God  through  Christ,  will 
judge  the  world.  Our  life  is  in  God,  or  in  Christ,  or  with  Christ 
in  God.  The  union  of  man  with  God  depends  upon  the  intimate 
union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

•cov  most  be  accepted  as  against  Xptarov  on  decisive  authority.  The 
latter  reading  arose  tom  a  desire  to  assimilate  the  expression  to  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

11.  St.  Paul  supports  his  statement  of  the  universal  character  of 
God's  judgement  by  quoting  Is.  xlv.  23  (freely  acc.  to  the  LXX). 
In  the  O.  T.  the  words  describe  the  expectation  of  the  universal 
character  of  Messianic  rule,  and  the  Apostle  sees  their  complete 
fulfilment  at  the  final  judgement. 

{{of&oXoY^ffCTcu  rw  e«w,  1  shall  give  praise  to  God/  according  to 
the  usual  LXX  meaning ;  cf.  xv.  9,  which  is  quoted  from  Ps.  xvii 
(xviii).  50. 

(at  iy dr,  kSym  K vptot  is  substituted  for  mr*  ipavrov  bprfa,  c t  Num.  xW.  28 
See. ;  for  wdaa  ykwoaa  k.t.K.  the  LXX  reads  bpurai  r.  y.  rdr  Sidr. 

12.  The  conclusion  is :  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man  that  each  of 
us  has  to  give  account.  If  ©««  be  read  (see  below),  it  may  again 
be  noted  how  easily  St.  Paul  passes  from  Kvptot  to  ©«d*  (see  on 
ver.  10  and  cf.  xiv.  3  with  xv.  7). 

There  are  several  minor  variations  of  text  ofo  is  omitted  by  B  D  F  G  P 
and  perhaps  the  Latin  authorities,  which  read  itaqut.  For  Sdrect  of  the  TR. 
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WH.  read  dvoft&rc*  with  B  D  F  G  Chrys.,  the  Latin  authorities  reading  nddit 
(but  Cyprian  dabit).  rp  e*$  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  omitted  by  B  F  G 
Cypr.  Aug.  In  all  these  cases  B  is  noticeable  as  appearing  with  a  group 
which  is  almost  entirely  Western  in  character. 

13.  The  Apostle  now  passes  to  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
He  has  laid  down  very  clearly  the  rule  that  all  such  points  are  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  he  has  rebuked  censoriousness  and  shown 
that  a  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  Now  he  turns  completely 
round  and  treats  the  question  from  the  other  side.  All  this  is 
true,  but  higher  than  all  is  the  rule  of  Christian  charity,  and  this 
demands,  above  all,  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  consciences 
of  others. 

Mt)k£h.  o8k  . . .  Kpiwficr  marks  the  transition  to  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  by  summing  up  the  first 

KpiKdTs :  for  the  play  on  words  cf.  xii.  3,  14,  xiii.  1.  *Do  not 
therefore  judge  one  another,  but  judge  this  for  yourself,  i.  e.  deter¬ 
mine  this  as  your  course  of  conduce:  cf.  a  Cor.  ii.  1. 

rb  TiOlyai  . . .  tw  d$eX$£  .  .  .  <riu£t'8aXor.  riBevai  is  suggested 
by  the  literal  meaning  of  tncdvdakov,  a  snare  or  stumbling-block 
which  is  laid  in  the  path.  St.  Paul  has  probably  derived  the  word 
tFKavbakov  and  the  whole  thought  of  the  passage  from  our  Lord’s 
words  reported  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  f.  See  also  his  treatment  of  the 
same  question  in  1  Cor.  viii.  9  f. 

‘irp6<nco|&pa  .  .  .  should  perhaps  be  omitted  with  B.  Arm.  Pesh.  As 
Weiss  points  out,  the  fact  that  if  is  omitted  in  all  authorities  which  omit  vp. 
proves  that  the  words  cannot  have  been  left  out  accidentally.  mpfaxoppa 
would  come  in  from  1  Cor.  viii.  9  and  ver.  20  below. 

14.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  real  motive  which  should  influ¬ 
ence  Christians,  namely,  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  the 
indifference  of  all  such  things  in  themselves  is  emphatically  stated. 

iv  Kupua  ’Itjcrou.  The  natural  meaning  of  these  words  is  the 
same  as  that  of  cV  Xp.  (ix.  1);  to  St.  Paul  the  indifference  of  all 
meats  in  themselves  is  a  natural  deduction  from  his  faith  and  life 
in  Christ.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  here  referring  expressly 
to  the  words  of  Christ  (Mark  vii.  15;  Matt.  xv.  11);  when  doing 
SO  his  formula  is  naptXafiov  cwro  roG  Kvpiov. 

koivov.  The  technical  term  to  express  those  customs  and  habits, 
which,  although  ‘common’  to  the  world,  were  forbidden  to  the 
pioUS  Jew.  Jos.  Ant .  XIII.  i.  I  top  KOIVOV  filov  npogpripAvovs 
I  MaCC.  i.  47,  62  ;  Acts  X.  14  6n  ovdinort  f< payov  v dv  koivov  ecu 

aKuOaprov. 

hi  lauTou,  ‘  in  itself,'  *  in  its  own  nature/ 

That  5i’  iavrov  is  the  right  reading  is  shown  by  (x)  the  authority  of  K BC 
also  of  a  (Cod.  Patiriensis,  see  Introduction,  §  7)  supported  by  many  later 
MSS.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  two  earliest  commentators  Orig.-lat.  In  Dorninv 
ergo  lesu  nihil  commune  per  semetipsum ,  hoc  est  natura  sui  diciiur ,  and 
Chrya.  rp  4>voa  <fnjoiv  ovSiv  dnaffaprov  and  (a)  by  the  contrast  with  rp 
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\tryrfr~ fitvip*  3*'  avtQv,  *  through  Chritt*  (so  Tbfcodrt*  and  later  comm,)  in 

*  collection. 

<l  t£  Xoyitopi™  k.t.X.  Only  if  a  man  supposes  that  the 
breach  of  a  ceremonial  law  is  wrong,  and  is  compelled  by  public 
opinion  or  ihe  custom  of  the  Church  to  do  violence  to  his  belief,  he 
is  led  to  commit  sin ;  for  example,  if  at  the  common  Eucharistic 
meal  a  man  were  compelled  to  eat  food  against  his  conscience  it 
would  dearly  be  wrong* 

15,  «l  yap.  The  ydp  (which  has  conclusive  manuscript  authority) 
implies  a  suppressed  link  in  the  argument.  'You  must  have 
respect  therefore  for  his  scruples,  although  you  may  not  share 
them,  for  if/  &c, 

Xu  n  firm*  His  conscience  is  injured  and  wounded,  for  he  wilfully 
and  knowingly  does  what  he  thinks  is  wrong,  and  so  he  is  in  danger 
of  perishing  (ihrsAXtx), 

uirip  ou  Xpwrros  Cf.  I  Cor.  vtii.  to,  If,  Christ  died 

to  save  this  man  from  his  sins,  and  will  you  for  his  sake  not  give 
up  some  favourite  food  ? 

16*  |xr)  n.r.X,  Let  not  that  good  of  yours,  h  e.  your 

consciousness  of  Christian  freedom  (cf  i  Cor*  x.  19  9  iktvBtpta  piv), 
become  a  cause  of  reproach,  St*  Paul  is  addressing  the  strong,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  context  seems  clearly  to  point, 
at  least  primarily,  to  opinions  within  the  community,  not  to  the 
reputation  of  the  community  with  the  outside  world.  The  above 
interpretation,  therefore  (which  is  that  of  Gifford  and  Vaughan), 
is  better  than  that  which  would  refer  the  passage  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Christian  community  amongst  those  not  belonging  to  it 
(Mcy-W*  Ups.  Liddon)* 

17.  Do  not  lay  such  stress  on  this  freedom  of  yours  as  to  cause 
a  breach  in  the  harmony  of  the  Church ;  for  eating  and  drinking  are 
not  the  principle  of  that  kingdom  which  you  hope  to  inherit* 

iJJ  flacriXcia  tow  Scow.  An  echo  of  our  Lord's  teaching*  The 
phrase  is  used  normally  in  St*  Paul  of  that  Messianic  kingdom 
which  is  to  be  the  reward  and  goal  of  the  Christian  life;  so 
especially  1  Cor,  vL  9,  to,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  certain  classes 
shall  have  no  part  in  it.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  the  principles  or 
ideas  on  which  that  kingdom  is  founded,  and  which  are  already 
exhibited  in  this  world  (cf,  1  Cor,  iv,  so).  The  term  is,  of  course, 
derived  through  the  words  of  Christ  from  the  current  Jewish  con¬ 
ceptions  of  an  actual  earthly  kingdom;  how  far  exactly  such 
conceptions  have  been  spiritualised  in  St*  Paul  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say. 

Ppwuf  nil  TT^LS,  If,  as  is  probable,  the  weak  brethren  are 
conceived  of  as  irning  Jud airing  tendencies,  there  is  a  special  point 
in  this  expression*  1  If  you  lay  so  much  stress  on  eating  and  drinking 
as  to  make  a  point  of  indulging  in  what  you  will  at  all  costs,  you  are 
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in  danger  of  falling  into  the  Judaizing  course  of  interpreting  the 
Messianic  prophecies  literally,  and  imagining  the  Messianic  kingdom 
to  be  one  of  material  plenty  ’  (Iren.  V.  xxxiii.  3). 

These  words  are  often  quoted  as  condemning  any  form  of 
scrupulousness  concerning  eating  and  drinking;  but  that  is  not 
St  Pauls  idea.  He  means  that  *  eating  and  drinking’  are  in 
themselves  so  unimportant  that  every  scruple  should  be  respected, 
and  every  form  of  food  willingly  given  up.  They  are  absolutely 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  ‘  righteousness 9  and  *  peace '  and 
‘joy/ 

SiKaioowT)  k.t.X.  This  passage  describes  man’s  life  in  the 
kingdom,  and  these  words  denote  not  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  God,  but  his  life  in  relation  to  others,  buctuoavvri  therefore  is  not 
used  in  its  technical  sense  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
but  means  righteousness  or  just  dealing ;  ripm  is  the  state  of  peace 
with  one  another  which  should  characterize  Christians ;  «  is  the 

joy  which  comes  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
community;  cf.  Acts  ii.  46  p*rc\dp$avov  rpo<f>rjs  «V  dyoXX<d<m  ml 

axf>i\&njri  icap&iat. 

18.  The  same  statement  is  generalized.  The  man  who,  on  the 
principle  implied  by  these  virtues  (fV  rourq>,  not  «v  rovrots),  is  Christ's 
servant,  i.  e.  who  serves  Christ  by  being  righteous  and  conciliatory 
and  charitable  towards  others,  not  by  harshly  emphasizing  his 
Christian  freedom,  is  not  only  well-pleasing  to  God,  but  will  gain 
the  approval  of  men. 

Sdiupos  toIs  di'flfHSirois.  The  contrast  to  of  ver.  16. 

Consideration  for  others  is  a  mark  of  the  Christian  character  which 
will  recommend  a  man  to  his  fellow-men.  doKipos,  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  inspection  and  criticism  (cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  15). 

19.  olnoSopTjs  :  cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  26  ndvra  npos  oiKO&oprjv  yi veofo, 
I  Thess.  V.  I  I  UlKodo/JiflTC  tls  top  tva. 

Zi&Mcoptw  (K  A  B  F  G  L  P  3)  is  really  more  expressive  than  the  somewhat 
obvious  correction  diwxwpfv  (C  D  E,  Latt.).  D  El  G  add  <fwKd£vjjutp  alter 
&K\rfKovt. 

20.  KardXuc  .  •  •  ?pyov  keeps  up  the  metaphor  suggested  by 
olKoioprjt.  ‘Build  up,  do  not  destroy,  that  Christian  community 
which  God  has  founded  in  Christ.1  Cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ©cow  yap  iaptw 
ovvcpryoi.  6«ov  yrmpyiov,  0f ov  oucodoprj  tart.  The  words  tlprfptj  and 
oiKotiopfi  both  point  to  the  community  rather  than  the  individual 
Christian. 

irdrra  /Uv  xaOap d:  cf.  I  Cor.  X.  23  ndvra  dXX’  ov  irdrra 

<rv^(f)tp€i.  ndvra  ffforiv,  dXX*  ov  ndvra  obcodopu, 

&XXA  aaadr:  the  subject  to  this  must  be  supplied  from  ndvra.  It 
is  a  nice  question  to  decide  to  whom  these  words  refer.  (1)  Are 
they  addressed  to  the  strong,  those  who  by  eating  are  likely  to  give 
offence  to  others  (so  Va.  Oltr.,  and  the  majority  of  commentaries)  ? 
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or  (2)  are  they  addressed  to  the  weak,  those  who  by  eating  what  they 
think  it  wrong  to  eat  injure  their  own  consciences  (so  Gif.  Mey.-W. 
and  others)?  In  the  former  case  dt  a  npoaKdpparot  (on  the  did  cf.  ii. 
27,  iv.  11)  means  ‘so  as  to  cause  offence/  in  the  latter  ‘so  as  to 
take  offence'  (Tyndale,  ‘who  eateth  with  hurt  of  his  conscience'). 
Perhaps  the  transition  to  ver.  21  is  slightly  better  if  we  take  (1). 

21.  A  thing  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  wrong  if  it  injures  the 
consciences  of  others ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  up  what  will  injure 
others  is  a  noble  act. 

*a\6v  :  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  1  and  for  the  thought  1  Cor.  viii.  13  didirtp, 

ft  &pupa  <Jieardakt(tt  rov  dd(\(f>op  p ou,  ov  prj  <f)dyoo  Kpta  tit  top  aiava,  tva 

I&I  t6p  ddt\<f>6»  pw  (TKavddXiata,  We  know  the  situation  implied 
in  the  Corinthian  Epistle,  and  that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  existence 
of  a  party  who  habitually  abstained  from  flesh :  St.  Paul  was 
merely  taking  the  strongest  instance  he  could  think  of.  It  is 
equally  incorrect  therefore  to  argue  from  this  verse  that  there  was 
a  sect  of  vegetarians  and  total  abstainers  in  Rome.  St.  Paul 
merely  takes  extreme  forms  of  self-deprivation,  which  he  uses  as 
instances.  ‘  I  would  live  like  an  Essene  rather  than  do  anything  to 
offend  my  brother.' 

The  TR.  adds  after  vpo&xSvrti  the  gloss  §  axav8a\((*Tai  daBtvtt  with  B 
Western  and  Syrian  authorities  (J^BDEFGLP,  See.,  Vulg.  Sah.,  Baa. 
Chrys.).  They  are  omitted  by  N  A  C  3,  Pesh.  Boh.,  Orig.  and  Orig.-lat.  Thu 
is  a  very  dear  instance  of  a  Western  reading  in  B  ;  cf  xi.  6. 

22.  ad  marir  Ijr  4x<l«-  Your  faith  is  sufficient  to  see  that  all 
these  things  are  a  matter  of  indifference.  Be  content  with  that 
knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  for  your  own  conscience  and  God.  Do 
not  boast  of  it,  or  wound  those  not  so  strong  as  yourself. 

The  preponderance  of  authorities  (KABC,  Vulg.  codd.  Boh.,  Orig.-lat.) 
compels  us  to  read  ip  The  omission  of  ty  (DEFGLP 3,  Vulg 

c*da.  Syrr.  Boh.,  Chrys.  See.)  is  a  Western  correction  and  an  improvement. 

poicdptof  k.t.X.  Blessed  (see  on  iv.  6,  7)  because  of  his  strong 
faith  is  the  man  who  can  courageously  do  what  his  reason  tells  him 
that  he  may  do  without  any  doubt  or  misgiving  splrur,  to  ‘judge 
censoriously  so  as  to  condemn/  cf.  iL  1,  3,  27.  doxipu(ti  (i.  28, 
n.  18)  to  *  approve  of  after  testing  and  examining.' 

28.  6  hi  Stanpu'dj&ci'os :  see  on  iv.  20.  If  a  man  doubts  or 
hesitates  and  then  eats,  he  is,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  doubts, 
condemned  for  his  weakness  of  faith.  If  his  faith  were  strong  he 
would  have  no  doubt  or  hesitation. 

war  8c  8  o6k  4k  morews,  dfiaprla  iariv.  wiartt  is  subjective,  the 
strong  conviction  of  what  is  right  and  of  the  principles  of  salvation. 
‘  Weakly  to  comply  with  other  persons'  customs  without  being 
convinced  of  their  indifference  is  itself  sin.'  This  maxim  (1)  is  not 
concerned  with  the  usual  conduct  of  unbelievers,  (2)  must  not  b* 
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extended  to  cases  different  in  character  from  those  St  Paul  is 
considering.  It  is  not  a  general  maxim  concerning  faith. 

This  Terse  has  had  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  controversy.  How 
important  may  be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  Augustine  Contra  lulianum 
iv,  one  passage  of  which  ($  3s)  may  be  quoted :  Ex  quo  colligitur ,  etiam 
ipsa  bona  opera  quae  faciunt  infidolts ,  non  ipsorum  esse,  sod  illius  qm  hem 
utitur  malts .  Ipsorum  autem  esse  peccata  quibus  et  bona  mate  faciunt; 
quia  oa  non  fideli,  sed  infideli,  hoe  est  stulta  et  noxia  faciunt  voluntate: 
qualis  voluntas ,  nullo  Christiano  dubitante ,  arbor  est  mala,  quae  facers  non 
potest  nisi  fructus  malos ,  id  est ,  sola  peccata.  Omne  enim,  veUs  metis,  quod 
non  est  ex  fide,  peccata m  est  Since  this  time  it  has  been  used  to  support  the 
two  propositions  that  works  done  before  justification  are  sin  and  consequently 
that  the  heathen  are  unable  to  do  good  works.  Into  the  merits  of  these 
controversies  it  will  be  apart  from  our  purpose  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  this  verse  is  in  such  a  context  completely  misquoted.  As  Chry¬ 
sostom  says,  *  When  a  person  does  not  feel  sure,  nor  believe  that  a  thing  is 
clean,  how  can  he  do  else  than  sin?  Now  all  these  things  have  been 
spoken  by  Paul  of  the  object  in  hand,  not  of  everything.*  The  words  do 
not  apply  to  those  who  are  not  Christians,  nor  to  the  works  of  those  who 
are  Christians  done  before  they  became  such,  but  to  the  conduct  of  believing 
Christians ;  and  faith  is  used  somewhat  in  the  way  we  should  speak  <3 
a  *  good  conscience’ ;  4  everything  which  is  not  done  with  a  clear  conscience 
is  sw.*  So  Aquinas,  Summa  L  a,  qu.  xix,  art.  v.  omne  quod  non  est  ex  fide 
peccatum  est.  id  est,  omne  quod  est  contra  conscientiam. 

On  the  doxology  (xvi.  25-27),  which  in  some  MSS.  finds  a  place  here,  see 
the  Introduction,  $  8. 

XV.  L  The  beginning  of  chap,  xv  is  connected  immediately 
with  what  precedes,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  argument  until 
ver.  13  is  reached;  but  towards  the  close,  especially  in  w.  7-13, 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  is  more  general.  He  passes  from  the 
special  points  at  issue  to  the  broad  underlying  principle  of  Christian 
unity,  and  especially  to  the  relation  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Church — the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians. 

tyciXopcv  hi.  Such  weakness  is,  it  is  true,  a  sign  of  absence  of 
faith,  but  we  who  are  strong  in  faith  ought  to  bear  with  scruples 
weak  though  they  may  be.  ol  SumToi  not,  as  in  1  Cor.  L  26,  the 
rich  or  the  powerful,  but  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiii.  9,  of  the  morally 
strong. 

fiaardloiy :  cf.  Gal.  vi.  2  aWqXar  ra  &aprj  jSaordfcrc.  In  classical 
Greek  the  ordinary  word  would  be  ftpur,  but  /3 a<rrdC*iv  seems  to 
have  gradually  come  into  use  in  the  figurative  sense.  It  is  used  of 
bearing  the  cross  both  literally  (John  xix.  17),  and  figuratively 
(Luke  xiv.  27).  We  find  it  in  later  versions  of  the  O.  T.  In  Aq., 
Symm.  and  Theod.  in  Is.  xl.  11,  lxvi.  12;  in  the  two  latter  in 
Is.  lxiii.  9;  in  Matt.  viii.  17  quoting  Is.  liii.  3:  in  none  of  these 
passages  is  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  It  became  a  favourite  word 
in  Christian  literature,  Ign.  Ad  Polyc .  1,  Episl.  ad  Dicg.  §  10  (quoted 
by  Lft.). 

fif)  faurois  dpfaKCiv:  cf.  I  Cor.  x.  33  koBois  jcayw  wdrra  naois 
dpcVffw,  fiij  (rjreor  rb  ipavrov  avp<f>ipovt  where  St.  Paul  is  describing  his 
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own  conduct  in  very  similar  circumstances.  He  strikes  at  the  root 
of  Christian  disunion,  which  is  selfishness. 

2.  lit  rb  dyoOdr  vp6$  oUoBop^r:  cf.  xiv.  16  vp&p  rb  ayaB6wf  1 9  rb 
rrjt  oUodoptjs  rfft  tit  akXrjkovt.  The  end  or  purpose  of  pleasing  them 
must  be  the  promotion  of  what  is  absolutely  to  their  good,  further 
defined  by  oUobopr),  their  edification.  These  words  limit  and 
explain  what  St.  Paul  means  by  4  pleasing  men/  In  Gal  i.  10 
(cf.  Eph.  vL  6 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4)  he  had  condemned  it  In  1  Cor.  ix. 
30-23  he  had  made  it  a  leading  principle  of  his  conduct  The  rule 
is  that  we  are  to  please  men  for  their  own  good  and  not  our  own. 

The  y&p  after  tteaarot  of  the  TR.  should  be  omitted.  For  bpSiw  some 

authorities  (F  G  P  3,  Vnlg.,  many  Fathers)  read  6/iwr. 

8.  atal  y dp  6  Xpurrfc  k.t.X.  The  precept  just  laid  down  is 
enforced  by  the  example  of  Christ  (cf.  xiv.  15).  As  Christ  bore 
our  reproaches,  so  must  we  bear  those  of  others. 

Raft*  y^ypairrai.  St.  Paul,  instead  of  continuing  the  sentence, 
changes  the  construction  and  inserts  a  verse  of  the  O.  T.  [Ps. 
Ixviii  (lxix).  10,  quoted  exactly  according  to  the  LXX],  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ.  For  the  construction  cf.  ix.  7. 

The  Psalm  quoted  describes  the  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the 
ungodly  of  the  typically  righteous  man,  and  passages  taken  from  it 
are  often  in  the  N.  T.  referred  to  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  would 
apply  as  being  emphatically  ‘the  just  one/  Ver.  4  is  quoted 
John  xv.  25,  ver.  9  a  in  John  ii.  17,  ver.  9  b  in  Rom.  xv.  3,  ver.  12 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  27-30,  ver.  21  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  John  xix.  29, 
ver.  22  f.  in  Rom.  xi.  9,  ver.  25  a  in  Acts  i.  20.  (See  Liddon, 
ad  be.) 

ot  6rci$i<jrfioi  k.t.X.  In  the  original  the  righteous  man  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  addressing  God  and  saying  that  the  reproaches  against 
God  he  has  to  bear.  St.  Paul  transfers  the  words  to  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  addressing  a  man.  Christ  declares  that  in  suffering 
it  was  the  reproaches  or  sufferings  of  others  that  He  bore. 

4.  The  quotation  is  justified  by  the  enduring  value  of  the  O.T. 

wpor/pdfai,  ‘were  written  before/  in  contrast  with  rffurtpav: 
cf.  Eph.  iii.  3 ;  Jude  4,  but  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  y p<i<pttp  for  what  is  written  as  Scripture. 

StScurKaXiai',  ‘instruction9:  cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  16  srao-a  y pafy  §*6- 
WPtvarot  Kai  w<t>tXipot  npot  dida<jtca\iav. 

tV  IXniBa :  the  specifically  Christian  feeling  of  hope.  It  is  the 
supreme  confidence  which  arises  from  trust  in  Christ  that  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  the  Christian  be  ashamed  of  that  wherein  he  trusteth 
(Phil.  i.  20) ;  a  confidence  which  tribulation  only  strengthens,  lor 
it  makes  more  certain  his  power  of  endurance  and  his  experience 
of  consolation.  On  the  relation  of  patience  to  hope  cf.  v.  3  and 
1  Thess.  L  3. 
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This  passage,  and  that  quoted  above  from  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  lay 
down  very  clearly  the  belief  in  the  abiding  value  of  the  O.T. 
which  underlies  St.  Pauls  use  of  it  But  while  emphasising  its 
value  they  also  limit  it  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read  for  our 
moral  instruction, 1  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  which 
is  in  righteousness';  for  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character, 
‘that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  unto  every  good 
work  ’ ;  and  because  they  establish  the  Christian  hope  which  is  in 
Christ.  Two  points  then  St  Paul  teaches,  the  permanent  valne  of 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  the  O.  T.,  and  the  witness 
of  the  O.  T.  to  Christ  His  words  cannot  be  quoted  to  prove  more 
than  this. 

There  are  In  this  verse  a  few  idiosyncrasies  of  B  which  may  be  noted  hot 
need  not  be  accepted;  lyp&fa  (with  Vulg.  Orig.-lat.)  for  apoeypdfj; 
wdvra  before  clr  tt)p  4p.  (with  P) ;  rf#  rapcjcXfo***  repeated  after 
(with  Clem.-AL).  The  TR.  with  Re  A  L  P  3,  See.  substitutes  apocypd^i?  for 
iypJupT)  in  the  second  place,  and  with  C0**  DEFGP,  See.,  Vnlg.  Boh.  Hard, 
omits  the  second  Std. 

6.  After  the  digression  of  ver.  4  the  Apostle  returns  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  w.  1-3,  and  sums  up  his  teaching  by  a  prayer  for  the  unity 
of  the  community. 

6  hi  6«&s  rfjt  iwoporijs  aol  rfjs  wopaicX^ovws :  cf.  6  ©e&?  rrjt  *ip*f vyg 
(ver.  33;  Phil  iv.  9;  1  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  xiii.  20),  rijr  ikwiSot 
(ver.  13),  nacres  wapaKkrj<T9tn  (2  Cor.  i.  3),  wdarjs  gaperor  (l  Pet. 
V.  10). 

T&  aSrh  4povciv :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  2—5  wkifpwrari  ftov  ri)P  j^apdv,  urn  rl 
avrd  (fipoinjTi  .  .  .  tovto  <f>pov€tr <  iv  vp.lv  6  teal  iv  Xp.  *1. 

kst4  XpiaT^v  'It)oouv:  cf  2  Cor.  xi.  17  t  XaX&,  ov  card  Kvpwv 
X aXco ;  Col.  ii.  8  ov  tear d  Xp. :  Eph.  iv.  24  top  kcuvSp  dvBpmrov  top 
card  Oe6v  KrurBivra  (Rom.  viii.  27,  which  is  generally  quoted,  is  not 
in  point).  These  examples  seem  to  show  that  the  expression  must 
mean  4  in  accordance  with  the  character  or  example  of  Christ.' 

SfH?  for  holy,  a  later  form,  c£  a  Thess.  iii.  16 ;  a  Tim.  i.  16,  18  ;  ii.  15 ; 
Eph.  i.  1 7  (but  with  variant  in  the  last  two  cases).  Xp.  'Irpx.  (BDEG  L 
See.,  Boh.  Chrys.), not  1 rjo.  Xp  N  AC  YP 2  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat  Theodrt 

6.  Unity  and  harmony  of  worship  will  be  the  result  of  unity 
of  life. 

6fio0upaSdr,  4  with  unity  of  mind.'  A  common  word  in  the  Acts 
(i.  14,  Ac.). 

rhv  6c&k  ical  iraWpa  too  Kuptou  'hrjerou  Xpurrou.  This  expres¬ 
sion  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  xi.  31 ;  Eph.  i.  3;  1  Pet.  i.  3.  In 
Col.  i.  3,  which  is  also  quoted,  the  correct  reading  is  r*  0c»  warp* 
rov  K vpiov  hpuv  *1.  X.  Two  translations  are  possible :  (1)  4  God  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Mey.-W.  Gif.  Lid.,  Lips.). 
In  favour  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  warrjp  expects  some 
correlative  word,  e«d*  is  naturally  absolute;  and  that  6  e«d*  ui 
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TfTTyp  occurs  absolutely  (as  in  i  Cor,  xv.  24  era*  wapaftM  /5a«- 
Xria*  Tf  0f£  *a\  irarpi),  an  argument  the  point  of  which  does  not 
seem  clear,  and  which  suggests  that  the  first  argument  has  not 
much  weight*  (1)  It  is  better  and  simpler  to  take  the  words  in 
their  natural  meaning,  'The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 1 ;  (Va.  Oltr,  Go,  and  others),  with  which  cf*  Eph,  i,  17  h  Bt&t 
TmJ  KypiW  X. :  Matt,  xxvii*  46;  Jn.  xx,  17;  Heb,  L  9, 

7*  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  section  of  the  Epistle  are 
now  generalized*  All  whom  Christ  has  received  should,  without 
any  distinction,  be  accepted  into  His  Church*  This  is  intended 
to  apply  especially  to  the  main  division  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
community,  that  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 

hib  irpo<rXapJ3cti'<(r9e  AXXnXous  k.tX:  the  command  is  no  longer 
to  the  strong  to  admit  the  weak,  but  to  all  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  alike  to  receive  and  admit  those  who  differ  from  them ;  so 
St*  Paul  probibly  said  vmt,  not  fjpnu  The  latter  he  uses  in  ver,  r, 
where  he  is  identifying  himself  with  the  *  strong/  the  former  he  uses 
here,  w-here  he  is  addressing  the  whole  community.  On  cf.  Eph, 
ii  1 1 ;  1  Thess.  v*  1 1 :  on  npovbnfifrawaBt  see  xiv*  1 ,  3. 

frpat  is  read  by  K  A  C  E  F  G  L,  Valg,  I'oh*  Syn-.,  Orig.dat.  Cbry*. ;  4^' 
by  B  D  P3*  B  is  a^aio  Western,  and  its  authority  on  the  distinction  between 
and  vpat  is  less  trustworthy  than  00  most  other  points  (see  WH*  it. 
PP  tiiS,  310), 

tis  M(&v  a«oo  with  irpofrfXd3rro :  'in  order  to  promote  me 
glory  of  God/  As  the  following  verses  show,  Christ  has  sum¬ 
moned  both  Jews  and  Greeks  into  His  kingdom  in  order  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  to  exhibit  in  the  one  case  His  faithful¬ 
ness,  in  the  other  His  mercy.  So  in  Phil*  ii,  11  the  object  of 
Christ's  glory  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  the  Father* 

8,  St.  Paul  has  a  double  object.  He  writes  to  remind  the  Gen¬ 
tries  that  it  is  through  the  Jews  that  they  are  called,  the  Jews  that 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  their  existence  is  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles* 
The  Gentiles  must  remember  that  Christ  became  a  Jew  to  save 
them ;  the  Jew  that  Christ  came  among  them  in  order  that  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed :  both  must  realize  that  the 
aim  of  the  whole  is  to  proclaim  God's  glory* 

This  passage  is  connected  by  undoubted  links  (dwi  ver  7 ;  X*y» 
yap  ver.  8)  with  what  precedes,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument  after  the  manner  of  the  concluding  verses  of  ch.  vsii,  and 
ch.  xi*  This  connexion  makes  it  probable  that  'the  relations  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  were  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  weak  and  the  strong/  (Hort,  Rom,  and  Eph *  p,  29.) 

Wftoror  , , ,  ircpiTqjd.Tjs  :  not  *  a  minister  of  the  circumcised/  still 
less  a  4  minister  of  the  true  circumcision  of  the  spirit/  which  would 
be  introducing  an  idea  quite  alien  to  the  context,  but  1  a  minister 
of  circumcision'  (so  Gifford,  who  has  an  excellent  note),  he*  to 
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carry  out  the  promises  implied  in  that  covenant  the  seal  of  which 
was  circumcision ;  so  a  Cor.  iii.  6  diaxdvovt  maunje  deader.  In  the 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians  (iv.  4,  5)  St.  Paul  had  said  that  Christ  was 
1  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law,  that  He  might  redeem  them 
which  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons.’  On  the  Promise  and  Circumcision  see  Gen.  xii.  1*3,  xviL 
i-M- 

The  privileges  of  the  Jews  which  St.  Paul  dwells  on  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (1)  Christ  has  Himself  fulfilled  the  condition  of  being  circum¬ 
cised:  the  circumcised  therefore  must  not  be  condemned,  (s)  The 
primary  object  of  this  was  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  Jews 
(cf.  Rom.  ii.  9,  10).  (3)  It  was  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  this 
Messiahship  that  the  Gentiles  glorified  God.  (4)  While  the  bless¬ 
ing  came  to  the  Jews  im ip  aXrjfoias  to  preserve  God’s  consistency,  it 
came  to  the  Gentiles  vnip  A«W  for  God’s  loving-kindness. 

ytytrrjaOtu,  which  should  be  read  with  N  AELP2  (ytyannjaBt)  ;  it  was 

altered  into  the  more  usual  aorist  7 tviaOat  (B  C  D  F  G),  perhaps  because  it 

was  supposed  to  be  co-ordinated  with  &o£aa<u. 

T&f  IvoyyeXi’as  twk  iraWpwv :  cf.  ix.  4,  5. 

9.  tA  Si  ZOvrj . . .  hoidaai.  Two  constructions  are  possible  for 
these  words:  (1)  they  may  be  taken  as  directly  subordinate  to  Xry» 
yap  (Weiss,  Oltr.  Go.).  The  only  object  in  this  construction  would 
be  to  contrast  vnip  A<W  with  tmtp  aXrjduas.  But  the  real  antithesis 
of  the  passage  is  between  /3t£a<a><nzi  rat  cnayytkias  and  rd  <0* 17  &o£d- 
cra* :  and  hence  (2)  ri  di . . .  i6vy  , . .  &o£dcrcu  should  be  taken  as 
subordinate  to  r6  and  co-ordinate  with  fitfiai&aai  (Gif.  Mey. 
Lid.,  Va.).  With  this  construction  the  point  of  the  passage 
becomes  much  greater,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  shown  to  be  (as 
it  certainly  was),  equally  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the 
Jews,  dependent  on  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  (iv.  n,  12, 
*6,  17). 

ua0ws  Ycypaimu.  The  Apostle  proceeds,  as  so  often  in  the 
Epistle,  to  support  his  thesis  by  a  series  of  passages  quoted  from 
theO.T. 

Sid  tout©  k.t.X.  :  taken  almost  exactly  from  the  LXX  of  Ps.  xvii 
(xviii).  50.  In  the  original  David,  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  is 
celebrating  a  victory  over  the  surrounding  nations :  in  the  Messianic 
application  Christ  is  represented  as  declaring  that  among  the 
Gentiles,  i.  e.  in  the  midst  of,  and  therefore  together  with  them.  He 
will  praise  God.  igopokoyrjaopat, 4 1  will  praise  thee' :  cf.  xiv.  11. 

10.  Eu<f>pd»^T)T<  k.t.X.  :  from  the  LXX  of  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  The 
Hebrew,  translated  literally,  appears  to  mean, 4  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations, 
His  people.*  Moses  is  represented  as  calling  on  the  nations  to 
rejoice  over  the  salvation  of  Israel.  St.  Paul  takes  the  words  as 
interpreted  by  the  LXX  to  imply  that  the  Gentiles  and  chosen 
people  shall  unite  in  the  praise  of  God. 
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H.  Alv<tv«  k.tX:  Ps.  cxvl  (civii),  i,  LXX,  An  appeal  to  all 
nations  to  praise  the  Lord 

There  are  slight  variations  in  the  Greek  teat  and  ia  the  LXX.  For  irdvra 
vd  ttfirfi  t&p  Kvpto*  CFGL  have  t&v  K.  w.  t.  i.  agreeing  with  the  order  of 
the  LXX,  <vatvf«7dTa*rav  h  read  by  NABCDE  Chrys.  (10  LXX  A  N 
xhrtrtTmaw}  by  late  MSS,  with  later  LXX  M5S. 

12.  *€orai  ^  x.tXz  from  Is,  xx.  io,  a  description  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  that  Jewish  king¬ 
dom  which  ts  soon  to  be  destroyed.  The  quotation  follows  the 
LXX,  which  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  Hebrew;  the  latter  runs 
(R  V.)  1  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  root  of  Jesse, 
which  standeth  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoples,  unto  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek' 

IB.  The  Apostle  concludes  by  invoking  on  his  hearers  a  bless- 
ing — that  their  faith  may  give  them  a  life  full  of  joy  and  peace*  that 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  may  abound  in  hope, 

h  ©i&s  Trjs  IXiriSof :  cf.  ver.  5,  The  special  attribute,  as  in  fact 
the  whole  of  the  benediction*  is  suggested  by  the  concluding  words 
of  the  previous  quotation. 

*&n)i  xaP^s  *ai  The  joy  and  peace  with  God  which  is 

the  fesull  of  true  faith  in  the  Christian  s  heart.  On  see  i,  7, 

Pot  vAapdra  (most  MSS,)  BFG  hare  the  curious  vxrixot 
It  read*  iv  v&ay  X&P*t  f^pil']7  tad  omits  tft  rd  irfpctrfffikiv ;  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  MS.  in  the  last  few  verses  are  noticeable.  DEFG  omit 
tv  Tf  ncrriv<£v. 

The  genera]  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  last  two  chapters  is 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  (§  9),  It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  in 
the  course  of  the  Commentary  tome  few  of  the  detailed  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  special  passages.  In  xv,  1*1 3  the  only  serious  objection  is 
that  which  w*i  first  raised  by  Baur  and  has  been  repeated  by  others  since. 
The  statements  in  this  section  are  supposed  to  be  of  too  conciliatory  a 
character  ;  especially  is  this  said  to  be  the  case  with  ver.  8.  '  How  can  we 
Imagine*1  writes  Baur,  ‘that  the  Apostle,  in  an  Epistle  of  such  a  nature  and 
alter  all  that  had  passed  on  the  subject,  would  make  such  a  concession  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  as  to  call  Jesus  Christ  a  minister  of  circumcision  to  confirm 
the  promises  of  God  made  to  the  Fathers?1  To  this  it  maybe  answered 
that  that  it  exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the  Epistle,  It  is  brought  out  most 
clearly  in  ri.  17-3$;  it  is  implied  in  the  position  of  priority  always  given  to 
the  Jew  (L  16 ;  ii  9,  to);  it  is  emphasized  in  the  stress  continually  laid  on 
the  relations  of  the  new  Gospel  to  the  Old  Testament  (ch.  iv,  &c.)(  and 
the  importance  of  the  promises  which  were  fulfilled  (L  1  ;  is.  4).  Baur*i 
difficulty  arose  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  teaching  and  position  of 
hL  Paul  For  other  argument*  see  Mangold,  Der  Romtrhruf%  pp»  St -too. 


What  sect  or  party  is  referred  to  in  Rom*  XI  Vt 

There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons 
referred  to  in  this  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  all 
commentators  teem  to  agree  in  assuming  that  the  Apostle  ia 
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dealing  with  certain  special  circumstances  which  have  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  weak  and  the  strong  represent  two 
parties  in  that  Church. 

1.  The  oldest  explanation  appears  to  be  that  which  sees  in  these 
disputes  a  repetition  of  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  as  to  the  same  or  some  similar  form  of  Judaizing  practices 
(Orig.  Chrys.  Aug.  Neander,  Ac.).  In  favour  of  this  may  be 
quoted  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  where  there  is 
clearly  a  reference  to  the  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  But  against  this  opinion  it  is  pointed  out  that  such 
Jewish  objections  to  1  things  offered  to  idols/  or  to  meats  killed  in 
any  incorrect  manner,  or  to  swine's  flesh,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  typical  instances  quoted,  the  abstinence  altogether  from  flesh 
meat  and  from  wine  (w.  a,  21). 

2.  A  second  suggestion  (Eichhom)  is  that  which  sees  in  these 
Roman  ascetics  the  influence  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  heathen 
sects  which  practised  and  taught  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine 
and  other  forms  of  self-discipline.  But  these  again  will  not  satisfy 
all  the  circumstances.  These  Roman  Christians  were,  it  is  said,  in 
the  habit  of  observing  scrupulously  certain  days :  and  this  custom 
did  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  prevail  among  any  heathen  sect 

3.  Baur  sees  here  Ebionite  Christians  of  the  character  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Clementine  literature,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
general  theory  he  regards  them  as  representing  the  majority  of 
die  Roman  Church.  That  this  last  addition  to  the  theory  is  tenable 
seems  impossible.  So  far  as  there  is  any  definiteness  in  St  Paul’s 
language  he  clearly  represents  the  ‘  strong  ’  as  directing  the  policy 
of  the  community.  They  are  told  to  receive  1  him  that  is  weak  in 
faith  * ;  they  seem  to  have  the  power  to  admit  him  or  reject  him. 
All  that  he  on  his  side  can  do  is  to  indulge  in  excessive  criticism. 
Nor  is  the  first  part  of  the  theory  really  more  satisfactory.  Of 
the  later  Ebionites  we  have  very  considerable  knowledge  derived 
from  the  Clementine  literature  and  from  Epiphanius  (. Haer .  xxx), 
but  it  is  an  anachronism  to  discover  these  developments  in  a  period 
nearly  two  centuries  earlier.  Nor  again  is  it  conceivable  that 
St.  Paul  would  have  treated  a  developed  Judaism  in  the  lenient 
manner  in  which  he  writes  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Less  objection  perhaps  applies  to  the  modification  of  this 
theory,  which  sees  in  these  sectaries  some  of  the  Essene  influence 
which  probably  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  the  Jewish  world 
(Ritschl,  Mey.-W.  Lid.  Lft.  Gif.  Oltr.).  This  view  fulfils  the 
three  conditions  of  the  case.  The  Essenes  were  Jewish,  they  were 
ascetic,  and  they  observed  certain  days.  If  the  theory  is  put  in  the 
form  not  that  Essenism  existed  as  a  sect  in  Rome,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  but  that  there  was  Essene  influence  in  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  there,  it  is  possible.  Yet  if  any  one  compares  St  Paul's 
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language  in  other  Epistles  with  that  which  he  uses  here,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  would  recommend 
compliance  with  customs  which  arose,  not  from  weak-minded 
scrupulousness,  but  from  a  completely  inadequate  theory  of  religion 
jbd  life.  Hort  (Rom,  and  Eph,y  p.  27  f.)  writes :  1  The  true  origin 
of  these  abstinences  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain :  but  much 
the  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  they  come  from  an  Essene 
element  in  the  Roman  Church,  such  as  afterwards  affected  the 
Colossian  Church.'  But  later  he  modified  his  opinion  (Judaistic 
Christianity ,  p.  128)2  ‘There  is  no  tangible  evidence  for  Essenism 
out  of  Palestine.’ 

All  these  theories  have  this  in  common,  that  they  suppose  St.  Paul 
to  be  dealing  with  a  definite  sect  or  body  in  the  Roman  Church. 
But  as  our  examination  of  the  Epistle  has  proceeded,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  clear  that  there  is  little  or  no  special  reference  in 
the  arguments.  Both  in  the  controversial  portion  and  in  the 
admonitory  portion,  we  find  constant  reminiscences  of  earlier 
situations,  but  always  with  the  sting  of  controversy  gone.  St.  Paul 
writes  throughout  with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  former  expe¬ 
rience,  and  not  with  a  view  to  special  difficulties  in  the  Roman 
community.  He  writes  on  all  these  vexed  questions,  not  because 
they  have  arisen  there,  but  because  they  may  arise.  The  Church 
of  Rome  consists,  as  he  knows,  of  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
Christians.  These  discordant  elements  may,  he  fears,  unless  wise 
counsels  prevail  produce  the  same  dissensions  as  have  occurred 
in  Galatia  or  Corinth. 

Hort  {Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  126)  recognizes  this  feature  in 
the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Epistle :  *  It  is  a  remarkable  fact/  he 
writes,  ‘  respecting  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans  .  .  .  that  while  it 
discusses  the  question  of  the  Law  with  great  emphasis  and  fulness, 
it  does  so  without  the  slightest  sign  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  controversy  then  actually  existing  in  the  Roman  Church/  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  has  not  applied  the  same  theory  to  this  practical 
portion  of  the  Epistle :  if  he  had  done  so  it  would  have  presen: ed 
just  the  solution  required  by  all  that  he  notices.  ‘There  is  no 
reference/  he  writes,  *  to  a  burning  controversy/  4  The  matter  is 
dealt  with  simply  as  one  of  individual  conscience/  He  contrasts 
the  tone  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  All  these 
features  find  their  best  explanation  in  a  theory  which  supposes 
that  St  Paul's  object  in  this  portion  of  the  Epistle,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  doctrinal  portion. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  then  our  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  usually  been  accepted, 
and  is,  we  venture  to  think,  more  natural.  When  St.  Paul  says  in 
ver.  2  ‘  the  weak  man  eateth  vegetables/  he  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  special  sect  of  vegetarians  in  Rome;  but  he  takes 
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a  typical  instance  of  excessive  scrupulousness.  When  again  he 
says  *  one  man  considers  one  day  better  than  another/  he  does  not 
mean  that  this  sect  of  vegetarians  were  also  strict  Sabbatarians,  but 
that  the  same  scrupulousness  may  prevail  in  other  matters.  When 
he  speaks  of  6  <ppo*mw  rijp  ^fupaw,  6  fuj  ivBLw  he  is  not  thinking 
of  any  special  body  of  people  but  rather  of  special  types.  When 
again  in  ver.  ai  he  says:  'It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink 
wine,  or  do  anything  in  which  thy  brother  is  offended,’  he  does 
not  mean  that  these  vegetarians  and  Sabbatarians  are  also  total 
abstainers ;  he  merely  means  ‘  even  the  most  extreme  act  of  self- 
denial  is  better  than  injuring  the  conscience  of  a  brother.’  He  had 
spoken  very  similarly  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians :  '  Wherefore,  if 
meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  ever¬ 
more,  that  I  make  not  my  brother  to  stumble  ’  (i  Cor.  viii.  13).  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  argue  from  these  words  that  absti¬ 
nence  from  flesh  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Corinthian 
sectaries ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  in  a  similar  manner  here. 

St.  Paul  is  arguing  then,  as  always  in  the  Epistle,  from  past 
experience.  Again  and  again  difficulties  had  arisen  owing  to 
different  forms  of  scrupulousness.  There  had  been  the  difficulties 
which  had  produced  the  Apostolic  decree ;  there  were  the  difficulties 
in  Galatia,  '  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years  * ; 
there  were  the  difficulties  at  Corinth.  Probably  he  had  already  in 
his  experience  come  across  instances  of  the  various  ascetic  tenden¬ 
cies  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Colossian  and  Pastoral  Epistles. 
We  have  evidence  both  in  Jewish  and  in  heathen  writers  of  the 
wide  extent  to  which  such  practices  prevailed.  In  an  age  when 
there  is  much  religious  feeling  there  will  always  be  such  ideas. 
The  ferment  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  aroused  would  create 
them.  Hence  just  as  the  difficulties  which  he  had  experienced 
with  regard  to  Judaism  and  the  law  made  St.  Paul  work  out  and 
systematize  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  personal 
righteousness,  so  here  he  is  working  out  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
Christian  towards  over-scrupulousness  and  over-conscientiousness. 
He  is  not  dealing  with  the  question  controversially,  but  examining 
it  from  all  sides. 

And  he  lays  down  certain  great  principles.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  fundamental  fact,  that  all  these  scruples  are  in  matters  quite 
indifferent  in  themselves.  Man  is  justified  by  ‘faith’;  that  is 
sufficient.  But  then  all  have  not  strong,  clear-sighted  faith :  they 
do  not  really  think  such  actions  indifferent,  and  if  they  act 
against  their  conscience  their  conscience  is  injured.  Each  man 
must  act  as  he  would  do  with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  is  to 
appear  before  God’s  judgement-seat.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question.  By  indifference  to  external  observances  we  may 
injure  another  man’s  conscience.  To  ourselves  it  is  perfectly 
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indifferent  whether  we  conform  to  such  an  observance  or  not.  Then 
we  must  conform  for  the  sake  of  our  weak  brother.  We  are  the 
strong.  We  are  conscious  of  our  strength.  Therefore  we  must 
jield  to  others:  not  perhaps  always,  not  in  all  circumstances,  but 
certainly  in  many  cases.  Above  all,  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
soul  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  community  must  be  preserved. 
Both  alike,  weak  and  strong,  must  lay  aside  differences  on  such 
unimportant  matters  for  the  sake  of  that  church  for  which  Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY  FOB  ADMONITIONS. 

XV.  14-21.  These  admonitions  of  mine  do  not  imply  that 
I  am  unacquainted  with  your  goodness  and  deep  spiritual 
knowledge .  In  writing  to  you  thus  boldly  I  am  only 
fulfilling  my  duty  as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  priest 
who  stands  before  the  altar  and  presents  to  God  the  Gentile 
Churches  (w.  14-17). 

And  this  is  the  ground  of  my  boldness.  For  I  can  boast 
of  my  spiritual  labours  and  gifts ,  and  of  my  wide  activity  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  that ,  not  where  others  had  done  so 
before  me ,  but  where  Christ  was  not  yet  named  (w.  18-ai). 

14.  The  substance  of  the  Epistle  is  now  finished,  and  there  only 
remain  the  concluding  sections  of  greeting  and  encouragement.  x 
St.  Paul  begins  as  in  i.  8  with  a  reference  to  the  good  report  of  the 
church.  This  he  does  as  a  courteous  apology  for  the  warmth  of 
feeling  he  has  exhibited,  especially  in  the  last  section ;  but  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Galatian  letter,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
such  compliment,  shows  that  St.  Pauls  words  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  very  real  and  definite  meaning. 

vivturpai  :  cf.  viil  38,  *  Though  I  have  spoken  so  strongly  it 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  spiritual  earnestness  of 
your  church/ 

mu  c iyb  irepl  dpur,  on  kcu  o6to i :  notice  the  emphasis  gained 
by  the  position  of  the  words.  ‘  And  not  I  inquire  of  others  to  know, 
but  I  myself  that  is,  I  that  rebuke,  that  accuse  you/  Chrys. 

pco-Tot:  cf.  Rom.  i  29,  where  also  it  is  combined  with  narXfip*- 
pcVoi. 

wdcnjt  yrtfaciit:  ‘our  Christian  knowledge  in  its  entirety/  Cf. 

I  Cor.  xiii.  S  cal  tap  wpofprjrtiap  teat  tldo»  ra  pvarr/pta  wavra  cal 
nSurav  rrjp  yp&aiv,  cal  car  fym  naaav  ttjv  irtorcc  c.r.X.  yvSnrit  is  used  for 

the  true  knowledge  which  consists  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  real  principles  of  Christianity. 
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rft  Is  retd  by  It  BP,  Clem.- Alex.  Jo.-Damase.  It  b  omitted  fay 
ACDEFGL,  Ac.,  Chrys.  Theodrt 

ftyoltdn)t:  cf.  a  Thess.  i.  n;  GaL  v.  aa;  Eph.  v.  9;  used 
only  in  the  LXX,  the  N.  T.  and  writings  derived  from  them. 
Generally  it  means  *  goodness 9  or  *  uprightness  *  in  contrast  with 
oucuz,  as  in  P8.  ti.  (lit)  5  Tynn^rat  kokiom  imip  ayaBmmmfw :  defined 
more  accurately  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  derived  from  ayaBot  of 
active  beneficence  and  goodness  of  heart  Here  it  is  combined 
with  yvvais,  because  the  two  words  represent  exactly  the  qualities 
which  are  demanded  by  the  discussion  in  chap.  xiv.  St  Paul 
demands  on  the  one  side  a  complete  grasp  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  a  whole,  and  on  the  other  'goodness  of  heart*  which  may 
prevent  a  man  from  injuring  the  spiritual  life  of  his  brother  Christians 
by  disregarding  their  consciences.  Both  these  were,  St.  Paul  is 
fully  assured,  realized  in  the  Roman  community. 

Forms  in  are  almost  all  late  and  mostly  confined  to  Hellenistic 

writers.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  lAf irjpoovnj,  &axntto<rvrTj,  dyawdny.  Up* Mflfry, 
#070 AoxnJny :  see  Winer,  $  xvi.  a  /3  (p.  118,  ed.  Moulton). 

ftuKrfpcKoi  koI  dXXrjXous  kouOctcik.  Is  it  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  language  of  compliment  to  suggest  that  these  words  give  a  hint 
of  St  Paul's  aim  in  this  Epistle?  He  has  grasped  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  central  position  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 
moral  qualities,  and  he  realizes  the  power  that  it  will  be  for  the 
instruction  of  others  in  the  faith.  Hence  it  is  to  them  above  all 
that  he  writes,  not  because  of  their  defects  but  of  their  merits. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  reader  will  find  an  inconsistency  between 
this  verse  and  i.  1 1  or  the  exhortations  of  chap,  xiv,  whatever  view  he  may 
hold  concerning  St.  Paul’s  general  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Church.  It 
would  be  perfectly  natural  in  any  case  that,  after  rebuking  them  on  certain 
points  on  which  he  felt  they  needed  correction,  he  should  proceed  to  com¬ 
pliment  them  for  the  true  knowledge  and  goodness  which  their  spiritual 
condition  exhibited.  He  could  do  so  because  it  would  imply  a  true  estimate 
of  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  prevent  any  offence  being  taken  at 
his  freedom  of  speech.  But  if  the  view  suggested  on  chap.  xiv.  and  throughout 
the  Epistle  be  correct,  and  these  special  admonitions  arise  rather  from  the 
condition  of  the  Gentile  churches  as  a  whole,  the  words  gain  even  more 
point  *  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you,  I  am  warning  you  of  dangers 
you  may  incur,  and  I  warn  you  especially  owing  to  your  prominent  and 
important  position.* 

16.  ToX|AT)pdTcpov.  The  boldness  of  which  St  Paul  accuses 
himself  is  not  in  sentiment,  but  in  manner.  It  was  an6  pipovt,  *  in 
part  of  the  Epistle*;  vi.  12  ff.,  19;  viii.  9;  xi.  17  ff. ;  xiL  3; 
xiil  3  ff.,  13  ff.,  xiv.;  xv.  1,  have  been  suggested  as  instances. 

£irava|Ai|A K^oitwK.  Wetstein  quotes  ticaarop  vpav,  maiirvp  dxpifiis 
'idora,  6 poos  trravapvrjacu  (SovXopcu  Demosthenes,  Phil.  74,  7  The 
fwi  seems  to  soften  the  expression  1  suggesting  to  your  memory.* 
St  Paul  is  not  teaching  any  new  thing,  or  saying  anything  which 
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a  properly  instructed  Christian  would  not  know,  but  putting  more 
dearly  and  definitely  the  recognized  principles  and  commands  of 
the  Gospel. 

t5)k  xdfHr  t$|k  SoOciodr  pot.  On  St  Paul's  Apostolic  grace 

cf.  i.  $  &’  ov  tka&optr  ecu  amroX^ :  xii.  3  Xcy w  y&p  did  rtjt 

Xapirot  rfjs  dole tariff  pot. 

It  ii  probably  preferable  to  read  rokprjporipwt  (A  B,  WH.)  for  raXpajpd- 
rtpor.  The  TR.  adds  ABtkfol  after  iypwpa  Iptv  against  the  best  authorities 
(N  A  B  C,  Boh.,  Grig.  Aug.  Chrys.) ;  the  position  of  the  word  varies  even  in 
MSS.  in  which  it  does  occur.  Vw6  is  a  correction  of  the  TR.  for  dw 6  (K  B  F 
Ja-Damasc.). 

16.  XciTovpydv  seems  to  be  used  definitely  and  technically  as  in 
the  LXX  of  a  priest.  See  esp.  a  Esdras  zx.  36  (Neh.  x.  37)  rocs 
Itptvai  roc t  Xtirovpyovcrtv  tv  ouup  Qtov  fjp&v.  So  in  Heb.  viii.  2  of  OUT 
Lord,  who  is  dpxitptvt  and  r»v  6yL*v  XtiTovpyot :  see  the  note  on  i.  9. 
Generally  in  the  LXX  the  word  seems  used  of  the  Levites  as 
opposed  to  the  priests  as  in  a  Esdras  xx.  39  (Neh.  x.  40)  cat  ol 
Uptit  Kai  of  Xttrovpyol,  but  there  is  no  such  idea  here. 

UpoupyoOvra,  *  being  the  sacrificing  priest  of  the  Gospel  of  God.' 
St  Paul  is  standing  at  the  altar  as  priest  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
offering  which  he  makes  is  the  Gentile  Church. 

Itpovpytir  means  (1)  to  1  perform  a  sacred  function/  hence  (sj  especially 
to  1  sacrifice  * ;  and  so  rd  Upovpy^Btrra  means  *  the  slain  victims1;  and  then 
(3)  to  be  a  priest,  to  be  one  who  performs  sacred  functions.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  two- fold  :  (1)  it  may  take  the  accusative  of  the  thing  sacrificed ; 
so  Bas.  in  Ps.  cxv  waL  Itpovpyrjow  aw  r^r  rrjt  alviaton  ivoTav;  or  (a) 
Upovpytir  n  may  be  put  for  UpovpySr  riven  ttvtu  (Galen,  da  Tfuriaca  pvartf- 
pejv  Itpovpydr),  so  4  Macc.  vii.  8  (v.  1.)  row  itpovpyovrrat  rdv  r6p or:  Greg. 
Naz.  Itpovpytir  owrrjplttr  tivqs  (sec  Fri.  ad  lot.  from  whom  this  note  is  taken). 

4  irpoa+opd.  With  this  use  of  sacrificial  language,  cf.  xii.  1,  2. 
The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  priest  of  the  New  Covenant  were  not 
the  dumb  animals  as  the  old  law  commanded,  but  human  beings, 
the  great  body  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  Unlike  the  old  sacrifices 
which  were  no  longer  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  these  were  acceptable 
(timpdabfKTos,  i  Pet.  ii.  5).  Those  were  animals  without  spot  or 
blemish;  these  are  made  a  pure  and  acceptable  offering  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  them  (cf.  viii.  9,  1 1 ). 

For  the  construction  of  ir po<r<popa  cf.  Heb.  x.  10  n.  rov  oitparot* I.  Xp. 

17.  ?x<j  °"y  Ko«xll<ri,f*  The  rrjv  should  be  omitted  (see  below). 
4 1  have  therefore  my  proper  pride,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
my  position,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  a  priest  of  the  Gospel  of  God/  St  Paul  is  defending 
his  assumption  of  authority,  and  he  does  so  on  two  grounds: 
(1)  His  Apostolic  mission,  did  rqr  x<*PiV  *1*  do Quad*  pot,  as  proved 
by  bis  successful  labours  (w.  18-20) ;  (a)  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  the  Gentile  world,  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  Gospel  had  not  been  officially  preached.  The  emphasis 
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inhabiting  it,  he  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  Illyria.9  The 
term  therefore  is  the  one  which  would  naturally  occur  to  him  as 
fitted  to  express  the  limits  of  his  journeys  to  the  West  (Strabo  vn. 
7-  4)- 

The  word  Illyria  might  apparently  be  used  at  thii  period  in  two  senses, 
(i)  As  the  designation  of  a  Roman  province  it  might  be  used  for  what  was 
otherwise  called  Dalmatia,  the  province  on  the  Adriatic  sea-coast  north 
of  Macedonia  and  west  of  Thrace,  (a)  Ethnically  it  would  mean  the 
country  inhabited  by  Illyrians,  a  portion  of  which  was  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Appian,  Illy  rum,  i,  7; 
Jos.  Bell.  Iud.  II.  xvi.  4 ;  and  the  passage  of  Strabo  quoted  above. 

TmrXT)pwKfH&i  euayyAior  too  Xpurrou :  cf.  Col.  L  25  eyerSpip 

c y«  diarcavot  icaiA  ttjv  obtovofuav  rov  Oeov  rqv  doSeurap  pot  c Is  vpar,  irXij- 

fwoai  rov  Xoyov  rov  Oeov .  In  both  passages  the  meaning  is  to  4  fulfil,' 
4  carry  out  completely/  and  so  in  the  AV. 4  to  fully  preach.9  In 
what  sense  St.  Paul  could  say  that  he  had  done  this,  see  below. 

20.  out*)  Si  ^iXoTipouficKov  r.t.X.  introduces  a  limitation  of  the 
statement  of  the  previous  verses.  Within  that  area  there  had  been 
places  where  he  had  not  been  eager  to  preach,  since  he  cared  only 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  not  to  compete  with  others,  ovrm  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  what  follows.  <f>iXoripovpepov  (1  Thess.  iv.  n ;  2  Cor. 
v.  9)  means  to  *  strive  eagerly/  having  lost  apparently  in  late  Greek 
its  primary  idea  of  emulation.  See  Field,  Olium  Narv.  iii.  p.  ioo, 
who  quotes  Polyb.  i.  83;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  46;  xvi.  49;  Plut.  Vi L 
Cacs.  liv. 

AKopdadf) :  4  so  named  as  to  be  worshipped.’  Cf.  2  Tim.  it.  19; 
Isa.  xxvi.  13;  Amos  vi.  10. 

dXXoTpiov  OcpAior.  For  dWorpiov  cf.  2  Cor.  x.  15,  16.  St.  Paul 
describes  his  work  (1  Cor.  iii.  10)  as  laying  a  ‘foundation  stone’: 

aor  oo(f> of  apxiTtKTwv  0(fx cXiop  c&rjKQ. *  oXXor  tnoiKobopti :  and  SO 

generally  the  Church  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20). 

21.  &XX&  naOws  ylypairnu.  St.  Paul  describes  the  aim  of  his 
mission  (the  limitations  of  which  he  has  just  mentioned)  in  words 
chosen  from  the  O.  T.  The  quotation  which  follows  is  taken 
verbally  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  Iii.  15,  which  differs  but  not  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Prophet  describes  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  and  kings  at  the  suffering  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah.  4  That  which  hath  not  been  told  them  they  shall  see.’ 
The  LXX  translates  this  ‘  those  to  whom  it  was  not  told  shall  see/ 
and  St.  Paul  taking  these  words  applies  them  (quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original)  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Servant  of  Jehovah  to  places  where  his  name  has  not 
been  mentioned. 

Veises  19-21,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them  ( &<rre  fie  .  .  .  dAAd),  are  still 
objected  to  by  commentators  (as  by  Lipsins)  who  recognize  the  futility  of 
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the  objections  to  the  chapter  as  a  whole.  In  a  former  case  fxi  S-io)  the 
dnmsiness  of  an  excision  suggested  by  Lipsius  was  noticed  and  here  he  has 
not  been  any  happier.  He  omits  ver.  so,  but  keeps  the  quotation  in  ver.  ai, 
yet  this  quotation  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  preceding  words  o&x  &mow 
6nrofifa9i)  Xpi<rr6i.  It  would  be  strange  if  an  interpolator  were  to  make  the 
sequence  of  thought  more  coherent. 

The  general  objections  to  the  passage  seem  to  be— 

(1)  It  is  argued  that  St  Paul  had  never  preached  in  Jerusalem,  nor  would 
have  been  likely  to  mention  that  place  as  the  starting-point  of  his  mission ; 
that  these  words  therefore  are  a  'concession  made  to  the  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians,*  and  hence  that  the  chapter  is  a  result  of  the  same  conciliation  ten¬ 
dency  which  produced  the  Acts.  Most  readers  would  probably  be  satisfied 
with  being  reminded  that  according  to  the  Acts  St  Paul  had  preached  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  a8,  39).  But  it  may  be  also  pointed  out  that  St  Paul 
is  merely  using  the  expression  geographically  to  define  out  the  limits  within 
which  he  had  preached  the  Gospel ;  while  he  elsewhere  ( Rom.  xi.  26)  speaks 
of  Sion  as  the  centre  from  which  the  Gospel  has  gone  forth. 

(2)  It  is  asserted  that  St.  Paul  had  never  preached  in  Illyricum.  There 
is  some  inconsistency  in  first  objecting  to  the  language  of  this  passage 
because  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Acts,  and  then  criticizing  it  because  it 
contains  some  statement  not  supported  by  the  same  book.  But  the  re¬ 
ference  to  Illyricum  has  been  explained  above.  The  passages  of  the  Acts 
quoted  clearly  leave  room  for  St.  Paul  having  preached  in  districts  inhabited 
by  Illyrians.  He  would  have  done  so  if  he  nad  gone  along  the  Egnatian 
way.  But  the  words  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  had  been  in  Illyria, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  explain  them  in  the  sense  that  he  had  preached 
as  far  as  that  province  and  no  further.  In  no  case  do  they  contain  any 
statement  inconsistent  with  the  genuineness  of  the  passage. 

(3)  It  is  objected  that  St  Paul  could  in  no  sense  use  such  a  phrase  as 
MtwkijpcMcirat  rd  tvayyiktov.  But  by  this  expression  he  does  not  mean  that 
he  had  preached  in  every  town  or  village,  but  only  that  everywhere  there  were 
centres  from  which  Christianity  could  spread.  His  conception  of  the  duties 
of  an  Apostle  was  that  he  should  found  churches  and  leave  to  others  to 
build  on  the  foundation  thus  laid  (1  Cor.  iii.  7,  10).  As  a  matter  of  fact 
within  the  limits  laid  down  Christianity  had  been  very  widely  preached. 
There  were  churches  throughout  all  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  41),  Galatia,  and 
Phrygia  (Gal.  i.  I  ;  Acts  xviii.  33).  The  three  years’  residence  in  Ephesus 
implied  that  that  city  was  the  centre  of  missionary  activity  extending  through¬ 
out  all  the  province  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  10)  even  to  places  not  visited  by 
St  Paul  himself  (CoL  ii.  1).  Thessalonica  was  early  a  centre  of  Christian 
propaganda  (1  Thcss.  L  7,  8 ;  iv.  10),  and  later  St.  Paul  again  spent  some 
time  there  (Acts  xx.  2).  The  Second  Eputle  to  the  Corinthians  contains  in 
the  greeting  the  words  avv  rots  dyioit  wdat  roft  ovoiv  kv  6k jf  rj  ’A xafy, 
showing  that  the  long  residence  at  Corinth  had  again  produced  a  wide 
extension  of  the  GospcL  As  far  as  the  Adriatic  coast  St.  Paul  might  well 
have  considered  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
end  the  great  Egnatian  road  he  had  followed  would  lead  him  straight  to 
Rome. 

(4)  A  difficulty  is  found  in  the  words  *  that  I  may  not  build  00  another 
man  s  foundation.*  It  is  said  that  St  Paul  has  just  expressed  his  desire  to 
go  to  Rome,  that  in  fact  he  expresses  this  desire  constantly  (i.  5,  13 ;  xii.  3 ; 
xv.  15),  but  that  here  he  states  that  he  docs  not  wish  to  build  on  another  man’s 
foundation  ;  how  then  it  is  asked  could  he  wish  to  go  to  Rome  where  there 
was  already  a  church  ?  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Christianity  had  been 
officially  or  systematically  preached  there  vActs  xxviii.  22),  and  only  a  small 
community  was  in  existence,  which  had  grown  up  chiefly  as  composed  of 
settlers  from  other  places.  Moreover,  St  Paul  specially  says  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  grace  and  encouragement  that  he  wishes  to  go  there ;  he 
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Implies  that  he  does  aot  wish  to  stay  long,  but  desires  to  press  os  faith* 
westward  (Ter.  *4). 


THB  APOSTLE'S  FLANS. 

XV.  22-88.  I  have  been  these  many  times  hindered  from 
coming  to  you,  although  I  have  long  eagerly  desired  it  Now 
I  hope  I  may  accomplish  my  wish  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
to  Spain .  But  not  immediately .  I  must  first  take  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  contributions  sent  thither  by  Macedonia  and 
Achaia — a  generous  gift,  and  yet  but  a  just  recompense  for 
the  spiritual  blessings  the  Gentile  Churches  have  received 
from  the  Jews .  When  this  mission  is  accomplished  /  hope 
/  may  come  to  you  on  my  way  to  Spain  (w.  22—29). 

Meantime  I  earnestly  ask  your  prayers  for  my  own 
personal  safety  and  that  the  gifts  I  bear  may  be  received  by 
the  Church.  I  shall  then,  if  God  will,  come  to  you  with 
a  light  heart,  and  be  refreshed  by  your  company .  May  the 
God  of  peace  make  His  peace  to  light  upon  you  (w.  30-33). 

22.  8td  ao L  The  reason  why  St.  Paul  had  been  so  far  prevented 
from  coming  to  Rome  was  not  the  fear  that  he  might  build  on 
another  man's  foundation,  but  the  necessity  of  preaching  Christ  in 
the  districts  through  which  he  had  been  travelling ;  now  there  was 
no  region  untouched  by  his  apostolic  labours,  no  further  place  for 
action  in  those  districts.  cMtonrSiu)* :  GaL  v.  7;  1  Th.  iL  18; 

1  Pet  iii.  7. 

Td  woXXd, 4  these  many  times,*  i.  e.  all  the  times  when  I  thought 
of  doing  so,  or  had  an  opportunity,  as  in  the  RV. ;  not,  as  most 
commentators,  ‘for  the  most  part*  (Vulg.  plerumque).  iroXAdxtr, 
which  is  read  by  Lips,  with  BDEFG,  is  another  instance  of 
Western  influence  in  B. 

23.  hi  |iT)ic£n  t6ttov  £x«*,  ‘seeing  that  I  have  no  longer 
opportunity  for  work  in  these  regions/  ronov,  as  in  xiL  19,  q.v.; 
Eph.  iv.  27 ;  Heb.  xii.  17,  ‘  opportunity/  4  scope  for  action.'  kXlhoiti, 
4  tracts  '  or  ‘  regions  '  (2  Cor.  xi.  10  ;  Gal.  i.  21 ;  often  in  Polybius). 

diriiroGfaK  does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  but  ImmOw  (Rom.  i.  1 1 ; 

2  Cor.  v.  2;  ix.  14;  Phil.  i.  8;  ii.  26;  1  Th.  iii.  6;  2  Tim.  i.  4; 
James  iv.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  2)  and  cWodgw  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  11)  are  not 
uncommon.  On  its  signification,  ‘  a  longing  desire/  see  on  L  11. 

tKat'tuK :  a  very  favourite  word  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  23; 
xviii.  18,  Ac.).  ‘It  is  likely  enough  that  St  Paul's  special  interest 
in  the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  though  hardly  perhaps  his 
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knowledge  of  it,  dates  from  his  acquaintance  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Corinth.  This  was  somewhere  about  six  years  before 
the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  interval  would 
perhaps  suffice  to  justify  his  language  about  having  desired  to  visit 
them  <nr£  UavZv  irwv  (a  rather  vague  phrase,  but  not  so  strong  as 
the  &r6  ffoXXAr  which  was  easily  substituted  for  it)’  Hort, 
Rom.  and  Eph.  p.  ii. 

For  IviwoBia*  8)  Western  aathorities  (D  F  G)  rend  lx«,  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  grammar  of  the  sentence.  UavSnr,  read  by  BC  37.  59.  71, 
Jo.-Damatc,  it  probably  right  for  *oAA&r,  which  is  supported  by  all  other 
aathorities  and  is  read  by  R.V. 

84.  In  this  verse  the  words  A twrofuu  wp6t  vpas,  which  are  inserted 
by  the  TR.  after  Tmaviav,  must  be  omitted  on  conclusive  manuscript 
evidence,  while  ydp  must  as  certainly  be  inserted  after  Airi'f*. 
These  changes  make  the  sentence  an  anacolouthon,  almost  exactly 
resembling  that  in  v.  is  ff.,  and  arising  from  very  much  the  same 
causes.  St.  Paul  does  not  finish  the  sentence  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  explain  what  is  the  connexion  between  his  visit  to  Spain 
and  his  desire  to  visit  Rome,  so  he  begins  the  parenthesis  Am'fw  y6p. 
Then  he  feels  he  must  explain  the  reason  why  he  does  not  start  at 
once;  he  mentions  his  contemplated  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
purpose  of  it  This  leads  him  so  far  away  from  the  original 
sentence  that  he  is  not  able  to  complete  it;  but  in  ver.  a8  he 
resumes  the  main  argument,  and  gives  what  is  the  logical,  but  not 
the  grammatical,  apodosis  (cf.  v.  1 8). 

4$  wopcuwfuu.  The  4*  is  temporal :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
xl  34 :  on  this  latter  passage  Evans,  in  Speaker  s  Comm.  p.  328, 
writes :  ‘  When  I  come :  rather  according  as  I  come :  the  presence  of 
the  a»  points  to  uncertainty  of  the  time  and  of  the  event :  for  this 
use  comp.  Aesch.  Eum.  33  pavrtvopcu  yap  o»s  fjyrjrai  6 tot.* 

wporrcp46i)K<u :  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11 ;  2  Cor.  i  16;  need  not  mean 
more  than  to  be  sent  forward  on  a  journey  with  prayers  and  good 
wishes.  The  best  commentary  on  this  verse  is  ch.  L  1 1  ff. 

Lipsius  again  strikes  out  vv.  23,  24  and  below  in  ver.  28  dc*  vpuv 
tit  Trjr  inaritut — a  most  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  proceeding. 
The  construction  of  the  passage  has  been  explained  above  and  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  St.  Pauls  style,  and  the  desire  to  pass 
further  west  and  visit  Spain  is  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  desire  to  visit  Rome.  The  existence  of  a  community  there 
did  not  at  all  preclude  him  from  visiting  the  city,  or  from 
preaching  in  it ;  but  it  would  make  it  less  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  long.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  argument  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  that  St.  Paul  never  did  visit  Spain 
(on  which  see  below  ver.  28),  is  most  inconclusive ;  a  forger  would 
never  have  interpolated  a  passage  in  order  to  suggest  a  visit  to 
Spain  which  had  never  taken  place.  But  all  such  criticism  fails 
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absolutely  to  realize  the  width  and  boldness  of  St  Paul's  schemes. 
He  must  carry  the  message  of  the  Gospel  ever  further.  Nothing 
will  stop  him  but  the  end  of  his  own  life  or  the  barrier  of  the 
ocean. 

26.  St.  Paul  now  mentions  a  further  reason  which  will  cause 
some  delay  in  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  his  missionary  journey  to 
Spain. 

SiOiCOKWK  TOif  dyiOit :  cf.  s  Cor.  viii.  4  Ty*  Kmtmmlav  ryr  tkamiot 
rye  tls  rove  dytove.  The  expression  4  ministering  to  the  saints  ’  has 
become  almost  a  technical  expression  in  St.  Paul  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Gentile  Christians  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

26.  cdSoKijoar  implies  that  the  contribution  was  voluntary,  and 
made  with  heartiness  and  good-will :  see  on  Rom.  x.  1  (evdood) ; 
1  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Gal.  i.  15. 

Koimn'aK :  of  a  collection  or  contribution  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  ix.  13 
dbrXdryri  rye  *04 r&vlat  tis  airrov f  col  «2e  wdrrat  and  Koummir  Rom. 
xiL  13  rale  xpcuue  rw  &yu»*  Koumvovrrts. 

*TUX°w$  -  cf.  Gal.  ii.  10  pAvov  t&p  vtu>x**  U*a  iuntfU**vmp*rm  On 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  see  James  ii.  a  ff. ;  Renan,  HisL 
des  Origin** ,  Ac.  vol  iv.  ch.  3.  In  Jerusalem  the  Sadducees,  who 
were  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  were  the  determined  opponents  of 
Christianity,  and  there  must  have  been  in  the  city  a  very  large 
class  of  poor  who  were  dependent  on  the  casual  employment  and 
spasmodic  alms  which  are  a  characteristic  of  a  great  religious 
centre.  The  existence  of  this  class  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
narrative  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
was  from  the  very  first  a  considerable  body  of  poor  dependent  on 
the  Church,  and  hence  the  organization  of  the  Christian  community 
with  its  lists  (1  Tim.  v.  19)  and  common  Church  fund  (dird  rov 
Kotpov  Ign  Ad  Polyc .  iv.  3)  and  officers  for  distributing  alms  (Acts 
vi.  1-4)  must  have  sprung  up  very  early. 

27.  cuSdicrjaar  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  good-will  with 
which  this  contribution  was  made  by  repeating  the  word  evdo* yw ; 
he  then  points  out  that  in  another  sense  it  was  only  the  repayment 
of  a  debt  The  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  owed  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  they  enjoyed  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  4  from  whom  is  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh/  and  they  could  only  repay  the  debt  by 
ministering  in  temporal  things. 

irvcupaTutois  . . .  aapKiicois.  Both  are  characteristically  Pauline 
words.  I  Cor.  ix.  II  «i  rjpcis  v/uv  rd  wwcvparuca  <  cm  tl paper,  fiiy a  «f 
ifuls  vfjm*  ra  aaptcuca  dtpiaopf*  J  aaptcucdis  is  Used  without  any  bad 
association. 

fcokvu>vT)<ra#  The  word  koipwpIm,  of  which  the  meaning  is  of  course  4  to 
be  a  sharer  or  participator  in/  may  be  used  either  of  the  giver  or  of  the 
receiver.  The  giver  shares  with  the  receiver  by  giving  contributions,  so  Ro  ru 
mi  1 3  (quoted  on  ver.  26) ;  the  receiver  with  the  giver  by  receiving  contri- 
bntions,  so  here.  The  normal  construction  in  the  N.  T.  is  as  here  with  the 
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dative :  once  (Heb.  tL  14)  it  Is  used  with  the  genitive,  and  this  construction  is 

common  in  the  O.  T.  (Lit  on  GaL  ri.  6). 

The  contributions  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  are  mentioned  in 
Rom.  xv.  26,  27 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1  ff ;  Acts  xxiv.  17,  and 
form  the  subject  of  the  ablest  and  most  convincing  section  in 
Paley's  Horae  Paulinae.  Without  being  in  any  way  indebted  to 
one  another,  and  each  contributing  some  new  element,  all  the 
different  accounts  fit  and  dovetail  into  one  another,  and  thus  imply 
that  they  are  all  historical.  *  For  the  singular  evidence  which  this 
passage  affords  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  what  is  more 
important,  as  it  has  been  impugned,  of  this  chapter  in  particular, 
see  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae ,  chap.  ii.  No.  1/  Jowett,  ad  loc.t  and 
for  some  further  reff.  see  Introd.  §  4. 

28.  tiriTcXfoas  . . .  a^payiarfp.cKos.  St.  Paul  resumes  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  states  his  plans  after  the  digression  he  has  just  made 
on  what  lies  in  the  immediate  future.  With  nr* reXtaas  (a  Pauline 
word),  cf.  Phil.  i.  6;  it  was  used  especially  of  the  fulfilment  of 
religious  rites  (Heb.  ix.  6  and  in  classical  authors),  and  coupled 
with  Xttrovpyrjacu  above,  suggests  that  St.  Paul  looks  upon  these 
contributions  of  the  Gentile  communities  as  a  solemn  religious 
offering  and  part  of  their  nxapurria  for  the  benefits  received. 

w^payurdfieKos,  ‘  having  set  the  seal  of  authentication  on.'  The 
seal  was  used  as  an  official  mark  of  ownership :  hence  especially 
the  expression  ‘the  seal  of  baptism*  (2  Cor.  i.  22;  Eph.  i.  13; 
see  on  iv.  1 1).  Here  the  Apostle  implies  that  by  taking  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  Jerusalem,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Church,  he  puts 
the  mark  on  them  (as  a  steward  would  do),  showing  that  they  are 
the  fruit  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  of  those  spiritual  blessings 
(mw/umjcd)  which  through  him  had  gone  forth  to  the  Gentile 
world. 

ctt  t$|k  Xir<mar.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  St.  Paul  should  have  desired  to  visit  Spain,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  in  these  verses  throws  any  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
chapter  as  a  whole  or  of  any  portions  of  it.  A  further  question 
arises,  Was  the  journey  ever  carried  out?  Some  fresh  light  is 
perhaps  thrown  on  the  question  by  Professor  Ramsay's  book  The 
Church  and  the  Empire.  If  his  arguments  are  sound,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  St  Paul  was  martyred  at  Rome 
(as  tradition  seems  to  suggest)  he  must  necessarily  have  suffered 
in  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  Neronian  persecution.  He  might 
have  been  beheaded  either  in  the  later  years  of  Nero's  reign  or 
even  under  Vespasian.  So  that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  he  survived  his  first  imprisonment,  there  is  no  need  to  compress, 
as  has  been  customary,  the  later  years  of  his  missionary  activity. 

It  is  on  these  assumptions  easier  to  find  room  for  the  Spanish 
journey.  Have  we  evidence  for  it?  Dismissing  later  writers  whc 
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seem  to  have  had  no  independent  evidence,  our  authorities  are 
reduced  to  two,  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  We  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  former ;  it 
is  possible  perhaps  that  the  writer  had  independent  knowledge,  but 
it  is  certainly  more  probable  that  he  is  merely  drawing  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  not  quite  a  correct  one,  from  this  Epistle :  the  words  are 
sed  tt  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbt  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis.  The 
passage  in  Clement  (§  5)  runs  as  follows :  UavXof  tmopomjt  @pa&*law 

vnidt iirraxis  bur  pa  (popiaras,  (pvya&evBtit,  X* BaaBtU9  *jjpv£  ym^uiof 
Ti  r§  apardkjj  cal  cV  177  Avow,  t6  ytppcuop  rrjt  wl artmt  avrov  gktos 
IXa/3<v,  &uc(uoavvr)P  Aida  far  Skop  t6p  xSapop  cal  iw\  rl  rtpfus  djf  bvatmt 
iX$up9  rat  paprvprprm  «w\  tup  qyovptpup ,  ovrme  air^XXdyif  tdv  k6c rpmt  cat 
tit  t6p  Sytop  t6wop  ciroptv&Tj.  This  passage  is  much  stronger,  and 
Lightfoot’s  note  in  favour  of  interpreting  the  words  tA  rippm  rfft 
bwnut  as  meaning  Spain  is  very  weighty ;  but  is  it  quite  certain 
that  a  Jew,  as  Clement  probably  was  (according  to  Lightfoot  him¬ 
self),  speaking  of  St.  Paul  another  Jew  would  not  look  upon  Rome 
relatively  to  Jerusalem  as  the  rippa  rrjt  dvo-eut, 4 the  western  limit*? 
We  in  England  might  for  example  speak  of  Athens  as  being  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  There  is  also  some  force  in  Hilgenfeld's 
argument  that  iXBup  and  paprvpfiaas  should  be  taken  together.  For 
these  reasons  the  question  whether  St.  Paul  ever  visited  Spain 
must  remain  very  doubtful. 

20.  w\T)pu|i<m  :  see  on  xi.  is.  St.  Paul  feels  confident  that  his 
visit  to  Rome  will  result  in  a  special  gift  of  Christ’s  blessing.  He 
will  confer  on  the  Church  a  xapto-pa  wtvparutbp,  and  will  in  his  turn 
be  comforted  by  the  mutual  faith  which  will  be  exhibited.  Cf.  i 
11,  12. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  strongly  these  words  make  for  the 
authenticity  and  early  date  of  this  chapter.  No  one  could  possibly 
write  in  this  manner  at  a  later  date,  knowing  the  circumstances 
under  which  St.  Paul  actually  did  visit  Rome.  See  also  ver.  3a  Ua 

ip  xaP9  i^Bup  irpbr  vpas  dia  BfXrjparot  Grow  avpavanavaupm  vpur. 

The  TR.  reads  with  N®  L&c.,  Vulg.-clem.  SyiT.  Ann.,  Chrys.  Theodxt. 
tvkoyiat  tov  tvayytkiov  rov  Xp.  The  words  rov  tv.  rov  should  be  omitted  00 
decisive  authority. 

SO.  The  reference  to  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  reminds  St.  Paul  of 
the  dangers  and  anxieties  which  that  implies,  and  leads  him  to 
conclude  this  section  with  an  earnest  entreaty  to  the  Roman  Chris¬ 
tians  to  join  in  prayers  on  his  behalf.  Hort  {Ram.  and  Eph. 
pp.  42-46)  points  out  how  this  tone  harmonizes  with  the  dangers 
that  the  Apostle  apprehended  (cf.  Acts  xx.  17-38,  xxi.  13,  Ac.): 
4  We  cannot  here  mistake  the  twofold  thoughts  of  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  is  full  of  eager  anticipation  of  visiting  Rome  with  the 
full  blessing  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  peculiar  ministration. 
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But  he  is  no  less  full  of  misgivings  as  to  the  probability  of  escaping 
with  his  life'  (p.  43). 

Sid  rfjs  dydirqf  too  n  re  tf  pa-rot.  That  brotherly  love  which  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  working  in  us  (cf.  Gal  v.  as).  That 
wwtvfia  is  personal  is  shown  by  the  parallelism  with  the  first  clause. 

aurayuKtacurOai.  *  He  breaks  off  afresh  in  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
them  to  join  him  in  an  intense  energy  of  prayer,  wrestling  as  it  were ' 
(Hort,  op.  cit .  p.  43).  They  will  as  it  were  take  part  in  the  contest 
that  he  must  fight  by  praying  on  his  behalf  to  God,  for  all  prayer 
is  a  spiritual  wrestling  against  opposing  powers.  So  of  our  Lord's 
agony  in  the  garden:  Luke  xxii.  44;  Matt.  xxvi.  42.  Cp.  Origen 
ad  loc. :  Vix  enim  invenies ,  ut  or  anti  cuiquam  non  aliquid  inanis  et 
alienat  cogitationis  occurred ,  et  intentionem ,  qua  in  Deum  mens  diri - 
gitury  declinet  ac  frangat ,  atque  earn  per  ea  quae  non  compeiit ,  rapiat . 
Et  ideo  agon  magma  est  orationis ,  ut  obsisteniibus  inimicis ,  et  ora - 
tionis  sensum  in  diver sa  rapientibus ,  fix  a  ad  Deum  semper  mens  siabili 
intentions  contcndat,  ut  merito  possit  etiam  ipse  dicere:  certamen 
bonum  certavi \  cur  sum  consummavi. 

81.  The  Apostle's  fear  is  double.  He  fears  the  attacks  upon 
himself  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  to  whom  more  than  any  other 
Christian  teacher  he  was  an  object  of  hatred :  and  he  is  not  certain 
whether  the  peace-offering  of  the  Gentile  Churches  which  he  was 
bearing  to  Jerusalem  would  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  narrow 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  How  strong  the  first  feeling  was 
and  how  amply  justified  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  (Acts  xx.  3, 
2a;  xxL  1 1). 

In  ver.  30  &&tX<poi  is  omitted  by  B76,  Aeth.,  Chrys.  alone,  but  perhaps 
correctly.  In  ver.  314  tofxxpopi*  for  Sicucovia,  and  ir  'UpovcaX^p  for  tit  1. 
are  instances  of  Western  paraphrase  shared  by  B  (B  D  F  G). 

82.  But  the  prayer  that  the  Roman  Christians  offer  for  St.  Paul 
will  also  be  a  prayer  for  themselves.  If  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  be 
successful,  and  his  peace-offering  be  accepted,  he  will  come  to 
Rome  with  stronger  and  deeper  Christian  joy.  4  After  the  personal 
danger  and  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  of  which  the  personal  danger 
formed  a  part'  (Hort)  he  hopes  to  find  rest  in  a  community  as  yet 
untroubled  by  such  strife  and  distraction. 

wvaKairauowpcu,  4 1  may  rest  and  refresh  my  spirit  with  you.* 
Only  used  here  in  this  sense  (but  later  in  Hegesippus  ap .  Eus. 
H.  E .  IV.  xxii.  2).  Elsewhere  it  is  used  of  sleeping  together 
(Is.  xi.  6).  The  unusual  character  of  the  word  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  omission  in  B  and  the  alteration  in  some  Western  MSS. 
(see  below). 

There  are  several  variations  of  reading  in  this  verse : 

(x)  MAC,  Boh.  Arm.,  Orig.-lat.  read  l\$uv  .  .  .  owavavavowfuu  with 
some  variation  in  the  position  of  iX$&y  (after  iya  K,  Boh.,  Orig.-lat ;  after 
X<V>f  A  C  agreeing  in  this  with  other  authorities).  All  later  MSS.  with  the 
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Woten  group  read  fXfv  and  insert  co/  before  mm*vasvtem§m t.  B  is  alone  la 
haring  tx$m  and  omitting  omanmvcwfteu  ipur,  bot  receives  support  in  the 
reading  of  some  VVeWem  aothorities ;  D  E  read  dr p&f  hfmw,  F  G  dra- 
+4%m  #*•  agreeing  with  most  Latin  authorities,  rtfrigtrcr  twbjnwt. 

(s)  For  8d  IfAij^aorot  tiov  (ACLP,  Vnlg.  Syrr.  Boh.  Amu,  Orig.-laL 
Chxys.  Thdrt.),  K  Amfarst  hare  8.  #.  liprov  D  EFG  (with  defg), 

fold.  X/m <rr©5  l^ov,  B  Kvptom  tycov.  Lightfoot  (On  a  fresh  Revisum,  dtc* 
pp.  106  C)  suggests  that  the  original  reading  was  feAq/wtrof  used  absolutely 
of  the  Dirine  will:  cf.  Rom.  iL  18;  1  Cor.  art  is.  See  also  his  note  on 
Ign.  Efk.  f  so,  Rem.  f  1  (where  some  authorities  add  row  e«ov,  others 
demim  \  Smyra.  f$  1,  II.  Elsewhere  in  St  Paul  the  expression  always  is 
OiXypa  e«ov,  except  once,  Eph.  r.  17  rd  OiXypa  rov  Kvpiow. 

88.  1  Si  6c&t  T>)f  <lpi)n)$ :  cf.  ver.  5.  St  Paul  concludes  his 
request  for  a  prayer  with  a  prayer  of  his  own  for  them.  ‘  Peace,9 
a  keynote  of  the  Epistle,  is  one  of  his  last  thoughts. 

A  F  G  and  some  minuscules  omit  d/cfr.  On  the  importance  ascribed  In 
this  word  by  some  commentators  see  the  Introduction,  §  9. 


PERSONAL  GREETINGS. 

XVI.  1-18.  I  commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sister .  Receive 
her  as  becometh  members  of  a  Christian  Church.  For  she 
has  stood  by  many  others ,  and  myself  as  well  (w.  i,  a). 

Greet  Prisca  and  Aquila.  Greet  all  those  whose  names 
or  persons  I  know ,  who  are  members  of  your  community 
(w.  3-16). 

1.  avnarrjfii.  The  ordinary  word  for  to  *  commend,9 1  introduce 9 ; 
see  on  iii.  5,  a  derivative  of  which  appears  in  the  phrase  owtotuoti 
€77L7To\ai  (a  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  for  its  use  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  writings 
see  Suicer,  Thesaurus ).  These  letters  played  a  very  large  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  for  the  tie  of  hospitality  (cf.  xii.  13), 
implying  also  the  reception  to  communion,  was  the  great  bond 
which  united  the  separate  local  Churches  together,  and  some  pro¬ 
tection  became  necessary  against  imposture. 

Qoifiijv.  Nothing  is  otherwise  known  of  Phoebe,  nor  can  we 
learn  anything  from  the  name.  She  was  presumably  the  bearer  of 
this  letter. 

Sidtoroy,  *  a  deaconess/  The  only  place  in  which  this  office  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  name  in  the  N.  T.  (for  1  Tim.  iii.  n,  v.  3  ff.  cannot  be 
quoted).  The  younger  Pliny  ( Ep .  X.  xevi.  8)  speaks  of  mints trae: 
quo  magis  necessarium  credidi  ex  duabus  ancillis ,  quae  ministrae 
dicebantur ,  quid  esset  veri  et  per  iormenta  quaerere .  They  do  not 
appear  elsewhere  to  be  referred  to  in  any  certain  second-century 
writing;  but  constant  reference  to  them  occurs  in  the  Apostolic 
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Constitutions ,  in  the  earlier  books  under  the  name  of  dtaWo*  (ii.  26 ; 
iii.  15),  in  the  later  of  &ac<W<ra  (viii.  19,  20,  28).  Of  the  exact 
relation  of  the  ‘deaconess'  to  the  4  widows  *  (1  Tim.  v.  3)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  as  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  for  so  early 
a  date ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  later  they  were  distinct  as  bodies,  and 
that  the  widows  were  considered  inferior  to  the  deaconesses  (Apost. 
Const .  iii.  7) ;  it  is  probable  however  that  the  deaconesses  were  for 
the  most  part  chosen  from  the  widows.  That  the  reference  to 
a  4  deaconess  ’  is  in  no  sense  an  anachronism  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  importance  of  diacowa  in  the  early  Church,  which  had  quite 
clearly  made  it  necessary  for  special  male  officials  to  be  appointed, 
and  from  the  separate  and  secluded  life  of  women.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity — more  particularly  in  fact  at  the  beginning 
— there  must  have  been  a  want  felt  for  women  to  perform  for 
women  the  functions  which  the  deacons  performed  for  men. 
Illustrations  of  this  need  in  baptism,  in  visiting  the  women's 
part  of  a  house,  in  introducing  women  to  the  deacon  or  bishop, 
may  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (iii.  15,  &c  ).  So 
much  is  clear.  An  office  in  the  Church  of  this  character,  we 
may  argue  on  h  priori  grounds,  there  must  have  been;  but  an 
order  in  the  more  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  need  not  have 
existed.  haKovos  is  technical,  but  need  hardly  be  more  so  than  is 
npoaruris  in  ver.  2.  (The  arguments  of  Lucht  against  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  portions  of  these  two  verses  are  examined  very  fully 
by  Mangold,  Der  Romer brief  und  seine  geschichllichen  Vorausselzung , 
pp.  136  ff.> 

Tijt  {KnXijoias  Trjf  iv  Kcyypcais.  Cenchreae  was  the  port  of  Corinth 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  During  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth  that  city 
had  become  the  centre  of  missionary  activity  throughout  all  Achaia 
(cf.  2  Cor.  i.  1),  and  the  port  towards  Ephesus,  a  place  where  there 
must  have  been  many  Jews  living,  could  easily  be  a  centre  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  position  would  afford  particularly  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  by  Phoebe  of  the  special  duties  of  hospitality. 

2.  djfws  twk  dytmv,  4  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  saints/  i.  e. 4  of 
the  Church.*  Not  only  to  provide  for  her  wants,  but  to  admit  her 
to  every  spiritual  privilege  as  4  in  the  Lord/ 

wpoardus,  a  4  succourer '  or  4  helper ' ;  this  almost  technical 
word  is  suggested  by  napaar rjrt.  It  is  the  feminine  form  of  irpo- 
ararrjtf  used  like  the  Latin  paironus  for  the  legal  representative  of 
the  foreigner.  In  Jewish  communities  it  meant  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  or  wealthy  patron  :  see  Schtirer,  Die  Gemeinde -  Verf as- 
sung,  &C.,  InS.  31:  €N6A&C  KCITC  I  paiC  fipOCTATHC  |  ocioc  czhccn  I  ctn  oS 
cm  cipH  |  koimncic  coy,  cf.  also  C.  I.  G.  5361.  We  also  find  the  word 
used  of  an  office-bearer  in  a  heathen  religious  association,  see 
Foucart,  Associations  Religieuses,  p.  202,  Ins.  20,  line  34  (=  C.  /.  G. 

126)  d«  6  wpoardrrjs  *a\  6  dp^ifpaviarrjt  cat  6  ypafiparcvt  cal 

x  e 
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#1  rofiim  n)  cm&coc.  Here  the  expression  snggests  that  Phoebe 
was  a  person  of  some  wealth  and  position  who  was  thus  abk 
to  act  as  patroness  of  a  small  and  straggling  community. 

8.  nptoKor  kcu  'AdW.  So  the  MSS.  here  by  preponderating 
authority  for  np&mXA«  «.  ’a.  Priscilla  is  a  diminutive  for  Prisca,  and 
both  are  Roman  names. 

Li  Acts  xriiL  a  the  reading  Is  'AdXor ...  col  n^niXAar  Tfwuw  mkrtm. 
In  m.  18  D^aXAa  ml  ’Ankat;  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  19  'AdAai  m2  II^m  (so 
KBMP,  Boh„  but  A  C  DEFG,  Ac^Valg.  Syre.  UfUatkAa) ;  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19 
Upiamv  ml  'AWAar  (by  preponderating  authority).  The  fret  that  Prisca  is 
so  often  mentioned  first  snggests  that  she  was  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

4.  otnrcf  • . .  tir  icunw  Tpdx^Xor  k.t.X.  probably  refers  to  some 
great  danger  which  they  had  run  on  his  behalf.  It  may  have  been 
the  great  tumult  at  Ephesus,  although  this  was  somewhat  recent 
If  so  the  danger  then  incurred  may  have  been  the  reason  that  they 
had  left  that  city  and  returned  for  a  time  to  Rome.  The  special 
reference  to  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  their  somewhat  nomadic  life,  they  were  well 
known  to  many  Christian  Churches. 


A  quit  a  and  Priscilla 

The  movements  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  been  considered  to  he  so 
complicated  as  to  throw  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  this  section  oi  the 
Epistle,  or  to  suggest  that  it  was  addressed  not  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  but 
to  the  Church  ot  Ephesus. 

From  Acts  xviii.  1,  s  we  learn  that  Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus.  He  and 
his  wife  Prisca  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Rome  in  5s  A.D.  by  the  decree 
of  Claudius.  They  retired  to  Corinth,  where  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul.  With  him  they  went  to  Ephesus,  where  they  remained  some 
time  ;  they  were  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  tile  Corinthians  was  written, 
and  had  a  church  in  their  house  (dordfcrcu  ifiat  Ir  K vplar  voXXl  *A«vAar 
kcu  Upl<TKa  awr  rj  car*  obror  avrm  Ittkijaiq  I  Cor.  xvi.  19).  This  Epistle 
was  written  probably  about  twelve  months  before  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  a  Tim.  iv.  19,  written  in  all  probability  at  least  eight  yean 
later,  they  appear  again  at  Ephesus. 

Now,  is  not  the  life  ascribed  to  them  too  nomadic?  And  is  not  the 
coincidence  of  the  church  in  their  house  remarkable!  The  answer  is  that 
a  nomadic  life  was  the  characteristic  of  Jews  at  that  day,  and  was  certainly 
a  characteristic  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  299,  and 
Renan,  Las  ApSlrts ,  pp.  96, 97,  Z&hn,  Skitun ,  p.  169).  We  know  that  although 
Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  yet  he  and  his  wife  lived,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Ephesus.  Is  it  then  extremely 
improbable  that  they  should  travel  in  after  years,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
their  business  ?  And  if  it  were  so,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  make  their 
house,  whe lever  they  were,  a  place  in  which  Christians  could  meet  together? 

On  d  priori  grounds  we  cannot  argue  against  the  possibility  of  them 
changes.  Are  there  any  positive  arguments  for  connecting  them  with  the 
Roman  Chnrch  ?  De  Rossi,  in  the  course  of  his  archaeological  investigations, 
has  suggested  two  traces  of  their  influence,  both  of  which  deserve  invest!* 
gation. 
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(i)  Amongst  the  older  churches  of  Rome  is  one  on  the  Aventine  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Prises,  which  gives  a  title  to  one  of  the  Roman  Cardinals. 
Now  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  connecting  this  with  the  names  of 
Aqnila  and  Priscilla.  In  the  Li  for  Pontificalis ,  in  the  life  of  Leo  III 
( 795-816 ),  it  is  described  as  the  ‘titulus  Aquilae  et  Priscae  (Duchesne, 
Lib.  Pont .  II.  p.  so)  ;  in  the  legendary  Acts  of  St .  Frisco  (which  apparently 
date  from  the  tenth  century)  it  is  stated  that  the  body  of  St.  Prisca  was 
translated  from  the  place  on  the  Ostian  road  where  she  had  been  buried,  ami 
transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Aquila  and  Prisca  on  the  Aventine  (Acta 
Sanctorum ,  Jan.  Tom.  ii.  p.  187  ot  dsduxsrunt  ipsam  ad  urbom  Rotnatn 
turn  kymnis  et  cmnticis  spiritualibus ,  i text  a  Arcum  Romanum  in  ecclesia 
sanctorum  Afar ty rum  Aquilae  et  Priscae),  and  the  tradition  is  put  very 
clearly  in  an  inscription  apparently  of  the  tenth  century  which  formerly 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  cnurch  (C.  Ins.  Christ,  ii.  p.  443)  : 

Hate  damns  est  Aquilae  sen  Priscae  Virginis  Almas 
Quos  lupe  Pauls  tuo  ore  vehis  domino 
Hie  Petrs  divini  Tribuebas  fercula  vsrbi 
Septus  kocce  loco  smerifuans  domino. 

Many  later  testimonies  are  referred  to  by  De  Rossi,  but  they  need  not  here 
he  cited. 

For  the  theory  that  this  church  is  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Prisca  and 
Aquila,  De  Rossi  finds  additional  support  in  a  bronze  diploma  found  in  1776 
m  the  garden  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  of  G.  Marius  Pudens  Cor- 
nelianus :  for  in  the  legendary  Acts  of  Pudens,  Pudenziana,  and  Praxedis, 
Priscilla  is  stated  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Pudens  (Acta  Sanct.  Mai. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  397),  and  this  implies  some  connexion  between  the  names  of 
Aauila  and  Priscilla  and  the  family  of  Pudens. 

The  theory  is  a  plausible  one,  but  will  hardly  at  present  stand  examination. 
In  the  first  place  the  name  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (or  Prisca)  is  not  the 
oldest  borne  by  the  church  ;  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  the  titulus  S.  Priscae  (see  Libsr  Pontificalis,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  501,  51 7 w),  and  although  the  origin  of  this  name  is  itself 
doubtful,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  if  the  locality  had  borne  the  name  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  that  name  would  first  have  been  lost  and  then  revived.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  later  name  is  an  attempt  to  connect  the  biblical 
account  with  this  spot  and  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Prisca. 

Nor  is  the  second  piece  of  evidence  of  any  greater  weight  The  acts  of 
Pudens  and  his  daughters,  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  the  person  called 
St  Pastor,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Pius  the  bishop  and  addressed  his 
letters  to  Timothy,  are  clearly  legendary,  and  little  or  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  the  mention  of  Priscilla  as  the  mother  of  Pudens.  The  object  of  the  Acta 
is  in  fact  to  invent  a  history  for  martyrs  whose  names  were  known,  and  who 
were  for  some  reason  grouped  together.  But  why  were  they  thus  grouped  I 
The  reason  probably  is  given  in  the  statement  at  the  end,  that  they  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  These  names  would  probably  be  found 
in  the  fourth  century  in  that  cemetery,  attached  to  graves  close  to  one 
another,  and  would  form  the  groundwork  of  the  Acta.  There  may  still  be 
some  connexion  between  the  names,  which  may  or  may  not  be  discovered, 
but  there  is  not  at  present  any  historical  evidence  for  connecting  the  titulus 
St.  Priscae  with  the  Aquila  and  Priscilla  of  the  N.  T.  (see  de  Rossi,  Bull. 
Arch.  Christ.  Ser.  i.  No.  5  (1867),  p.  45  ff.) 

(ii)  A  second  line  of  argument  seems  more  fruitful.  The  explorations  of 
De  Rossi  in  the  Coemeterium  Priscillas ,  outride  the  Porta  Salaria  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  as  the  Coemeterium  Domili/iae  starts  from 
a  burying-place  of  Domitilla  and  her  family,  so  that  of  Priscilla  originates  in 
the  burying-place  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  other  members  of  the  Acilian  gens. 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  (lxvii.  14)  that  the 
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Acilius  Glabrio  who  was  consul  with  Trajan  in  A.  D.  91  was  a  Christian  sad 
died  as  such,  and  implies  that  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  this  as  into 
other  leading  Roman  families.  Now  the  connexion  with  the  subject  immediately 
before  us  is  as  follows.  The  same  researches  have  shown  that  a  name  0 i 
the  females  of  the  Acilian  gens  is  Priscilla  or  Prisca.  For  ina»«nr»,  fa  one 
inscription  we  read : 

M*  acilius  ▼ . 

C.  V. 

PRISCILLA .  .  C 

Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pootus :  how  then  does  it  happen  that  his  wife,  if  not 
be  himself,  bore  a  Roman  name?  The  answer  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
these  discoveries.  They  were  freedmen  of  a  member  of  the  Acilian  gens, 
as  Clemens  the  Roman  bishop  was  very  probably  the  freed  man  of  Flavius 
Clemens.  The  name  Prisca  or  Priscilla  would  naturally  come  to  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  the  name  Aquila  is  more  doubtful,  but 
it  too  might  be  borne  by  a  Roman  freed  man.  If  this  suggestion  be  correct, 
then  both  the  names  of  these  two  Roman  Christians  and  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  a  leading  Roman  family  are  explained. 

Two  other  inscriptions  may  be  quoted,  as  perhaps  of  interest.  The  first 
Is  dearly  Christian : 

AQUILIAZ  FRISCAZ  IN  PACK 

The  second  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  1 3373  may  be  so.  The  term  Remata  might  suggest 
that  it  is  but  also  might  be  Mithraic : 

D.  if. 

AQUILIA  •  RENATA 
QVAE  -VAN... 
m  .  VIVA  •  POSVIT  .  SIBI 
CVRANTX  .  AQVILIO  1YSTO 
ALVlfNO  •  IT  •  AQVILIO 
PRISCO  •  PRATRX 

The  argument  Is  not  demonstrative,  but  seems  to  make  the  return  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  Rome,  and  their  permanent  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Church,  probable.  Sec  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Christ.  Ser.  iv. 
No.  6  (188S-9),  p.  129  Aquila  *  Prisca  it  gli  Acilii  Glabri&ni 

Dr.  Hort  ( Rom  and-Eph.  pp.  12-14),  following  a  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Plumptre  (, Biblical  Studies ,  p.  41  q\  points  out  that  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  four  out  of  the  six  places  in  which  the  names  occur  that  of  the  wife  is 
the  first  mentioned.  He  connects  the  name  with  the  cemetery  of  St  Prisca, 
and  suggests  that  Prisca  was  herself  a  member  of  some  distinguished  Roman 
family.  He  points  out  that  only  Aquila  is  called  a  Jew  from  Pontus,  not 
his  wife.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  theory  with  that  of  the 
previous  argument ;  and  if  it  be  true  much  is  explained.  It  may  however  be 
suggested  that  for  a  noble  Roman  lady  to  travel  about  with  a  Jewish  husband 
engaged  in  mercantile  or  even  artisan  work  is  hardly  probable  ;  and  that  the 
theory  which  sees  in  them  freed  members  of  a  great  household  is  perhaps 
the  most  probable. 

5.  kcu  t?|k  kc&t  otcor  oGtwv  dKxXqoiav.  There  is  no  decisive 
evidence  until  the  third  century  of  the  existence  of  special  buildings 
used  for  churches.  The  references  seem  all  to  be  to  places  in 
private  houses,  sometimes  very  probably  houses  of  a  large  size.  In 
the  N.T.  we  have  first  of  all  (Acts  xii.  ia)  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  were  collected  together  and  praying. 
Col.  iv.  15  aoiratraaO*  rove  c w  Aao&xccf  ddcX^ovt,  cal  cal  rp 
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car  a&rmr  4r*\rnrtav  l  Philemon  2  cal  rjj  car*  o!k6p  oqv  /crXqc rtq : 
besides  i  Cor.  xvi  19,  At  a  later  date  we  have  Clem*  Ptcog.  a.  71 
Thmphilus ,  jwar  basiHcam  ecclesiat  nomine  consecrareti 

De  Rossi,  Roma  Soil*  i  p.  209  Collegium  quod  tsl  in  domo  Sergios 
Paulina?*  So  in  Rome  several  of  the  oldest  churches  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  the  sites  of  houses  used  for  Christian  worship* 
So  perhaps  San  Clemente  is  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  T.  Flavius 
Clemens  the  consul  (see  Light  foot,  Cltmtnl  p*  94). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Church  was  the  meeting* 
place  of  all  the  Roman  Christians ;  similar  bodies  seem  to  be 
implied  in  vv,  14,  15*  We  may  compare  Ada  lusiini Martyris  J  a 
(Ruinajt)  where  however  the  speaker  is  of  course  intentionally 
vague :  Quamvit  Prat/tcius ,  qutm  in  locum  Christiani  convmircnf. 
Cut  rtspondil  Jus  firms,  to  unumquemqut  amvtnirt  quo  1  tiki  at  potitL 
Ant  inqutf,  txisiimat  omnes  nos  in  tumdtm  locum  convmire  soli f OS / 
Minimi  rts  iim  it  habit .  .  *  Tunc  praefectus :  Age,  inquit,  dicas% 
quem  in  locum  convtniaiis*  et  discipulos  iuos  congregts.  Rtspondil 
lustinus  :  Ego  fir  opt  domum  Martini  cuiusdam,  ad  balneum  cog  no- 
men  to  Timiotinum *  hack  nut  m ansi, 

*EwaWref.  Of  him  nothing  is  known :  the  name  is  not  an  un* 
common  one  and  occurs  in  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor,  C.  /.  Gt 
3953  (from  Ephesus),  3903  (from  Phrygia)*  The  following  in* 
seription  from  Rome  is  interesting*  C.  I.L*  vi.  17171  pis  -  max  | 
EPAENETI  (sic)  \  EPAENETI.F  |  EPHESIO  |  T  ■  MVNiVS  |  PRIS* 
CIANVS  [  AM  ICO  5VO* 

dimpx^  rij*  'Atria* :  L  e.  one  of  the  first  converts  made  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia :  cp*  v  Cor*  x vi.  1 5  oidar*  n )v  mWiv  Xr# 4>avBy 
or  1  dm  ip  anapxTf  riji  'Arafat,  *ai  o’c  duicoi nar  tms  hyims  fra^aw  iavrovt. 

On  the  importance  of  first  converts  see  Clem*  Rom*  §  xlii  «ord 

obt t  mdk  *uX#*f  KrjpviUTQvTt i  ta&mtti'or  rif  anrap^d?  aamfwoo&nt  ry 

rcrrt^crfi,  #lr  #jria*dirovf  *di  fluucanfivr  jiiXXcWwy  wumixir. 

This  name  caused  great  difficulty  to  Renan*  *  What  1  had  all  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  assembled  at  Rome?1  ‘All*  when  analysed  is 
found  to  mean  three  persons  of  whom  two  had  been  residents  at 
Rome,  and  the  third  may  have  been  a  native  of  Ephesus  but  i* 
only  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia  (cf*  Lightfoot, 
Biblical  Essays f  p*  301).  How  probable  it  was  that  there  should 
be  foreigners  in  Rome  attached  to  Christianity  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  Acts  of  Justin  which  were  quoted  in  the  note  on  an 
earlier  portion  of  the  verse.  These  give  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  seven  persons,  Justin  himself,  Chari  to*  Chari  tan  a, 
Euelpisius,  H  erax,  Liberianus,  and  Paeon*  Of  these  Justin  we 
know  wat  a  native  of  Samaria*  and  had  probably  come  to  Rome 
from  Ephesus*  Eudpistua  who  w-as  a  slave  of  the  Emperor  was 
b  native  of  Cappadocia*  and  Hierax  was  of  Iconium  tn  Phrygia* 
This  was  about  100  years  later* 
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*  kolas  it  supported  by  preponderating  authority  (If  A  BCD  FG,  Vulg. 
Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  Jo.-Damasc.  AmbraL)  against  *Aga tas  (LP  Ac, 
Syrr.,  Chrys.  Theodrt.). 

For  the  idea  of  illustrating  this  chapter  from  inscriptions  we  are  of  course 
indebted  to  Bishop  Lightfoors  able  article  on  Caesar's  household  {Philippians, 
p.  169).  Since  that  paper  was  written,  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  voL  vi. 
of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  that,  namely,  containing  the  inscriptions 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  has  both  provided  us  with  more  extensive  material  and 
also  placed  it  in  a  more  convenient  form  for  reference.  We  have  therefore 
gone  over  the  ground  again,  and  either  added  new  illustrations  or  given 
references  to  the  Latin  Corpus  for  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lightfoot  from 
older  collections.  Where  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  these  we  have 
not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  references. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  found  in  Columbaria  containing  the 
monuments  and  ashes  of  members  of  the  imperial  household  during  the  first 
century  these  special  collections  are  kept  together  in  the  Corpus  (vi.  3926- 
8397).  There  is  also  a  very  large  section  devoted  to  other  names  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  domus  Augusti  (vi.  8398-9101).  A  complete  use  of  these 
materials  will  not  be  possible  until  the  publication  of  the  Indices  to  vol.  vi. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  general  bearing  of  these  references,  see  Introduction, 
*9- 

6.  MapCor  (which  is  the  correct  reading)  ma y  like  Majxdp  be 
Jewish,  but  it  may  also  be  Roman.  In  favour  of  the  latter  alter¬ 
native  in  this  place  it  may  be  noticed  that  apparently  in  other  cases 
where  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  Jews  he  distinguishes  them  by  calling 
them  his  kinsmen  (see  on  ver.  7).  The  following  inscription  from 
Rome  unites  two  names  in  this  list,  C. /. Z.  v i.  22223  d*m*| 
mariae  |  ampliatae  cel.  ;  the  next  inscription  is  from  the  house¬ 
hold,  ib.  4394  MARIAE  •  M  •  L  •  XANTHE  |  NYMPHE  •  FEC  •  DE  •  SVO. 

tjns  iroXXd  daoTriaocK  cfc  upas.  This  note  is  added,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  as  words  of  praise  for  Maria 
herself. 

M  aptay  is  read  by  A  B  C  P,  Boh.  Arm. ;  Ma/xdp  byKDEFGL,  Ac.,  Chrys. 
The  evidence  for  tit  v/iar,  which  it  a  difficult  reading,  is  preponderating 
(NABCP,  Syre.  Boh.),  and  it  is  practically  supported  by  the  Western 
group  (DEFG,  Vulg.),  which  have  4v  v/uV.  The  correction  «I»  i)/ids  is  read 
by  L,  Chrys.  and  later  authorities. 

7.  ’AySpdviicor :  a  Greek  name  found  among  members  of  the 
imperial  household.  The  following  inscription  contains  the  names 
of  two  persons  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  both  members  of  the 
household,  C.  I.  L.  vi.  5326  dis  •  manibvs  |  c .  ivlivs  •  hermes 

VIX  •  ANN  •  XXXIII  •  M  •  V  I  DIEB  •  XIII  |  C  •  IVLIVS  •  ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS  •  FEC  |  BENE  •  MERENTI  •  DE  •  SE  :  See  also  5325  and 
11626  where  it  is  the  name  of  a  slave. 

'Ioukiok  :  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  name  is  mas¬ 
culine,  'lowias  or  ’lovvias,  a  contraction  of  Junianus,  or  feminine 
Junia.  Junia  is  of  course  a  common  Roman  name,  and  in  that 
case  the  two  would  probably  be  husband  and  wife ;  Junias  on  the 
othei  hand  is  less  usual  as  a  man's  name,  but  seems  to  re¬ 
present  a  form  of  contraction  common  in  this  list,  as  Patrobas, 
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Hernias,  Olympas.  If,  as  is  probable,  Andronteus  and  juntas  arc 
included  among  the  Apostles  (see  below)  then  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  ss  masculine,  although  Chrysostom  does  not  appear 
to  consider  the  idea  of  a  female  apostle  impossible:  *  And  indeed 
to  be  apostles  at  all  is  a  great  thing*  But  to  be  even  amongst 
these  of  note,  just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  is  I  But 
they  were  of  note  owing  to  their  works,  to  their  achievements* 
Oh  l  how  great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should  be 
even  counted  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  apostle  1 1 

ro cvrywl?  pev-  St,  Paul  almost  certainly  meant  by  *  kinsmen; 
fellow -countrymen,  and  not  relations.  The  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  ix.  3,  and  it  would  be  most  improbable  that  there  should 
be  so  many  relations  of  St,  Paul  amongst  the  members  of  a  distant 
Church  (w.  7,  11)  and  also  in  Macedonia  (ver.  at);  whereas  it  is 
specially  significant  and  in  accordance  with  the  whole  drift  of  the 
Epistle  that  he  should  specially  mention  as  his  kinsmen  those 
members  of  a  Gentile  Church  who  were  Jews. 

to!  awaixpwXdSTous  pou.  Probably  to  be  taken  literally.  Al¬ 
though  St*  Paul  had  not  so  far  suffered  any  long  imprisonment,  he 
had  certainly  often  been  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  as  at  Philippi, 
a  Cor.  ah  23  *w  <pv\att(iU  ntpiaaoTtput ;  Clem*  Rom.  ad  Car.  v 
iwrdttt  dtvpa  tf>op4trau  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  word  should 
mean  that  Andronteus  and  Juntas  had  suffered  at  the  same  time  as 
St  Paul ;  he  might  quite  well  name  them  fellow-prisoners  if  they 
had  like  him  been  imprisoned  for  Christ’s  sake.  Metaphorical 
explanations  of  the  words  are  too  far- fetched  to  be  probable. 

dtnrl%  itffir  fwhrripo*  lr  rdt%  dnwroXoif  may  mean  either  (l) 
well  known  to  the  Apostolic  body,  or  (a)  distinguished  as  Apostles. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  interpretation,  which  is  probably  correct,  are 
the  following  arguments,  (i)  The  passage  was  apparently  so 
taken  by  all  patristic  commentators,  (ii)  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words*  tVunpu*,  lit 4  stamped/  *  marked/  would 
be  used  of  those  who  were  selected  from  the  Apostolic  body  at 
*  distinguished/  not  of  those  known  to  the  Apostolic  body,  or 
looked  upon  by  the  Apostles  as  illustrious ;  it  may  be  translated 
1  those  of  mark  among  the  Apostles/  (iii)  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wider  use  of  the  term  ardaroAot.  Bp.  Ughtfoot  pointed  out 
(Galatians,  p.  93)  that  this  word  was  clearly  used  both  in  a  narrow 
sense  of  1  the  twelve  #  and  also  in  a  wider  sense  which  would  include 
many  others.  His  views  have  been  corroborated  and  strengthened 
by  the  publication  of  the  Didathe ,  The  existence  of  these  'Apostles/ 
itinerant  Christian  Evangelists,  in  Rome  will  suggest  perhaps  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  city  hail  been  evangelised. 

ot  4pou  ycy^cunr  I*  XpioT».  Andromcus  and  Juntas  had 

been  converted  before  St.  Paul:  they  therefore  belonged  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Christian  community;  per  laps  even  they  were 
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of  those  who  during  the  dispersion  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
began  almost  immediately  to  spread  the  word  in  Cyprus  and  Syria 
(Acts  xi.  19).  As  Dr.  Weymouth  points  out  ( On  the  Rendering  ink 
English  of  the  Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect ,  p.  26)  the  perfect  Should 
here  be  translated  '  were.' 

•It  is  utterly  amazing/  he  writes,  'that  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  of  teal  wpk  Jpov 
ytybmetv  Jr  Tp.  is  rendered  in  the  R  V.  “  who  also  have  been  in  Christ  before 
me.’*  The  English  idiom  is  here  simply  outraged.  What  officer  in  our 
Navy  or  Army  would  not  stare  at  the  finp0apos  who  should  say  of  a  senior 
officer,  ••  He  has  been  in  the  Service  before  me”?  “  He  was  in  the  Navy 
before  me  ”  is  the  only  correct  English  form. . . .  The  English  mind  fastens 
on  the  idea  of  time  defined  by  “  before  me/'  and  therefore  uses  the  simple 
Past. . . .  The  Greek  Perfect  is  correctly  employed,  because  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  and  does  convey,  the  idea  that  they  are  still  in  Christ,  while  the 
English  “  have  been  ”  suggests  precisely  the  contrary/ 

8.  ’ApirXiaTos  is  the  more  correct  reading  for  the  abbreviated 
form  *AfirrX<dr  which  occurs  in  the  TR.  This  is  a  common 
Roman  slave  name,  and  as  such  occurs  in  inscriptions  of  the  imperial 
household.  C.Z  Z.  vi.  4899  ampliatvs  |  restitvto  •  fratri| 

SVO  •  FECIT  •  MERENTI  :  5154  C.  VIBIVS  •  FIR  MVS  •  C  |  VI  BIO  • 

ampliato  |  patrono  •  svo,  &c.,  besides  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  connecting  this  name  more 
closely  with  the  Christian  community  in  Rome.  In  the  cemetery 
of  Domitilla,  now  undoubtedly  recognized  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Christian  catacombs,  is  a  chamber  now  known  by  the  name  of 
'Ampliatus'  owing  to  an  inscription  which  it  contains.  This 
chamber  is  very  early :  pre-Christian  in  character  ii  not  in  origin. 
The  cell  over  which  the  name  of  Ampliatus  is  inscribed  is  a  later 
insertion,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  ornament,  is  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The  inscription 
is  in  bold,  well-formed  letters  of  the  same  date.  Not  far  off  is  another 
inscription,  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  to 
members  of  apparently  the  same  family.  The  two  inscriptions  are 
ampliat[i]  and  avreliae  •  bonifatiae  |  conivgi  •  incom* 

PARABILI  |  VERAE  CASTITATIS  FEMINAE  1  QVAE  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  • 
XXV  •  M  •  II  |  DIEB  •  IIII  •  HOR  •  VI  |  AVREL  •  AMPLIATVS  CVM  | 
gordiano  •  filio.  The  boldness  of  the  lettering  in  the  first 
inscription  is  striking.  The  personal  name  without  any  other 
distinction  suggests  a  slave.  Why  then  should  any  one  in  these 
circumstances  receive  the  honour  of  an  elaborately  painted  tomb  ? 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  he  was  for  some  reason 
very  prominent  in  the  earliest  Roman  Church.  The  later  inscription 
clearly  suggests  that  there  was  a  Christian  family  bearing  this 
name ;  and  the  connexion  with  Domitilla  seems  to  show  that  here 
we  have  the  name  of  a  slave  or  freedman  through  whom  Christianity 
had  penetrated  into  a  second  great  Roman  household.  See  de 
Rossi,  Bull.  Arck.Christ.  Ser.  iii.  vol.  6  (1881),  pp.57-74;  Athenaeum 
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March  4, 1884,  p.  289 ;  the  inscription  is  just  referred  to  by  Light- 
foot,  Clement .  i.  p.  39. 

9.  Oupfiaybs :  a  common  Roman  slave  name  found  among 
members  of  the  household,  C,  /.  Z.  vi.  4237  (quoted  by  Lft.  from 
Murat  920.  i)  VRBANVS  •  LYDES  •  AVG  •  L  *  DISPENS  |  INMVNIS  • 
DAT  •  HERMAE  •  FRATRI  •  ET  |  CILICAE  •  PATRI  :  cf.  5604,  5605, 
and  others,  quoted  by  Lft  (Grut.  p.  589.  10,  p.  1070.  i). 

T&r  wrcpyir  Where  St  Paul  is  speaking  of  personal 

friends  he  uses  the  singular  t6v  ayawqror  fiov :  here  he  uses  the 
plural  because  Urbanus  was  a  fellow-worker  with  all  those  who 
worked  for  Christ 

ZTrfxur :  a  rare  Greek  name,  but  found  among  members  of  the 
imperial  household :  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  8607  d.  m.  |  M.  vlpio  •  avg  *  L  | 

EROTI  |  AB  •  EPISTVLIS  •  GRAECIS  |  EPAPHRODITVS  |  ET  • 
STACHYS  |  CAESAR  -  9  •  SER  |  FRATRI  •  KARISSIMO  •  ET  |  CLAVDIA 
•  formiana  |  fecervnt  :  cf.  also  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft 

10.  *Air«XXTjK.  Again  a  name  borne  by  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  by  Jews:  amongst  others  by  the  famous  tragic  actor. 
See  the  instance  quoted  by  Lft.  and  cf.  Hor.  Sal.  L  v.  ioo  Credat 
Iudaeus  Apella ,  non  ego . 

Tdr  SlKipoK :  cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  19;  2  Cor.  x.  18 ;  xiii.  7.  One  who 
has  shown  himself  an  approved  Christian. 

rods  4  k  Twr  *ApicrropouXoo.  The  explanation  of  this  name  given 
by  Lft.  bears  all  the  marks  of  probability.  The  younger  Aristo- 
bulus  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  apparently  lived 
and  died  in  Rome  in  a  private  station  (Jos.  Bell,  Iud .  II.  xi.  6 ; 
Antiq,  XX.  i.  a) ;  he  was  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  His  household  would  naturally  be  oi  * ApiorofiovXov, ,  and 
would  presumably  contain  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  and 
other  orientals,  and  consequently  of  Christians.  If,  as  is  probable, 
Aristobulus  was  himself  dead  by  this  time,  his  household  would 
probably  have  become  united  with  the  imperial  household.  It 
would,  however,  have  continued  to  bear  his  name,  just  as  we  find 
servants  of  Livia’s  household  who  had  come  from  that  of  Maecenas 
called  Maecenatiani  (C,  /.  L,  vi.  4016,  4032),  those  from  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Amyntas,  Amvntiani  (4035,  cf.  8738):  so  also  Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani.  We  might  in  the  same  way  have  Arutobuliani  (cf. 
Lft.  Phil  pp.  172,  3). 

1L  'Hp^Suiwa  T&r  airfycrfi  pou.  A  mention  of  the  household  of 
Aristobulus  is  followed  by  a  name  which  at  once  suggests  the 
Herod  family,  and  is  specially  stated  to  have  been  that  of  a  Jew. 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  argument  of  the  preceding  noie. 

tows  4k  rS»¥  NopKurcrou,  4  the  household  of  Narcissus,’  4  Narcis¬ 
sism.’  The  Narcissus  in  question  was  very  possibly  the  well- 
known  freedman  of  that  name,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Agrippina  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero  some  three  or  four 
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years  before  (Tac.  Ann.  ziiL  i ;  Dio  Cass.  lx.  34).  His  slaves 
would  then  in  all  probability  become  the  property  of  the  Emperor, 
and  would  help  to  swell  the  imperial  household.  The  name  is 
common,  especially  among  slaves  and  freedmen,  cl  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  4123 
(in  the  household  of  Livia),  4346,  5206  heliconis  narcissi  | 
AVGVSTIANI  |  :  22875  NARCISSVS  •  AVG  •  UB.  Lft  quotes  also 
the  two  names  Ti.  Claudius  Narcissus  (see  below),  Ti.  iulius  Nar¬ 
cissus  from  Muratori,  and  also  the  form  Narcissianus,  ti  •  clavdio  • 
bp  •  r  •  narcissiano  (Murat  p.  1150.  4).  The  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date  :  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  9035  d.  m.  | 
T  •  FLAVIVS  •  AVG  •  LIB  |  NARCISSVS  •  FECIT  •  SIBI  |  ET  -COELIAE  • 

sp  *  filiae  |  ieriae  •  conivgi  •  svae  .  .  .  ,  and  lower  down  T 
FLAVIVS  -  AVG  -  UB  •  FIR  MVS  •  NARCISSIANVS  |  RELATOR  •  AVC- 

tionvm  •  monvmentvm  •  refecit.  See  also  9035  a.  (Lightfoot, 
Phil.  p.  173.) 

Dr.  Plumptre  {Biblical  Studies,  p.  438)  refen  to  the  following  interesting 
inscription.  It  may  be  found  in  C.I.L.  v.  154*  being  reputed  to  have  come 
from  Ferrara.  D.  M.  |  clavdiax  |  dicabosynas  |  Ti  -  clavdivs  |  nar- 
CISSVS  |  LIB.  ARID.  C01V  |  FIENTISSIM AX  I  XT  FRVGALISS1  |  B.  M.  Tiberias 
Claudios  suggests  the  first  century,  but  the  genuineness  of  the  Ins.  is  not 
sufficiently  attested.  The  editor  01  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Carpus  writes  : 
Tcsti mania  auctorum  aut  incertorum  . . .  out  fraudulent rum  da  loca  cum 
pmrum  defendant  titulum  eum  exclusi,  quamquam  fieri  potest  mt  sit 
genuinus  nee  multum  corruptus.  The  name  Dicaeosyne  is  curious  but  b 
found  elsewhere  C.  I.  L.  iii.  3391 ;  vi.  35866 :  x.  649.  There  is  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  about  it 

12.  Tpu+aivov  xal  Tpu^oav  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
two  sisters.  Amongst  inscriptions  of  the  household  we  have 

4866  D.  M.  |  VARIA  •  TRYPHOSA  |  PATRONA  •  ET  |  M.  EPPIVS  • 
CLEMENS  |  :  5035  D.  M.  |  TRYPHAENA  |  VALERIA  •  TRYPHAENA 
|  MATRI  •  B  •  M  •  F  •  ET  |  VALERIUS  •  FVTIANVS  (quoted  by  Lft 
from  Acc.  dt  Archeol  xi.  p.  375):  5343  telesphorvs  •  ET  •  try- 
phaena,  5774,  6054  and  other  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  contrast  between  the  names  which  imply 
‘  delicate/  1  dainty/  and  their  labours  in  the  Lord. 

The  name  Tryphaena  has  some  interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  Churrh 
as  being  that  of  the  queen  who  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  story  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  real  character. 

ncpotSa.  The  name  appears  as  that  of  a  freed  woman,  C.  /.  Z.  vi. 
23959  DIS  •  MAN1B  |  PER  <  SIDI  •  L  •  VED  |  VS  *  MITHRES  |  VXOR1. 
It  does  not  appear  among  the  inscriptions  of  the  household. 

18.  'Pou+ov :  one  of  the  commonest  of  slave  names.  This  Rufus 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  si, 
where  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  called  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus. 
St.  Mark  probably  wrote  at  Rome,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of 
Rufus  as  some  one  well  known. 

t&v  4k\ckt6i'  iv  Kupi'y .  ‘  Elect  *  is  probably  not  here  used  in  the 
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technical  sense  *  chosen  of  God/ — this  would  not  be  a  feature  to 
distinguish  Rufus  from  any  other  Christian,— but  it  probably  means 
1  eminent/  *  distinguished  for  his  special  excellence/  and  the  addition 
of  tV  means  ‘  eminent  as  a  Christian  *  (3  Jo*  1  ;  t  Pet*  ti,  6), 
So  in  English  phraseology  the  words  1  a  chosen  vessel  *  are  used 
of  all  Christians  generally,  or  to  distinguish  some  one  of  marked 
excel lence  from  his  fellows. 

•eal  pqWpa  teal  i|ywMj.  St.  Paul  means  that  she  had 
showed  him  on  some  occasion  all  the  care  of  a  mother,  and 
that  therefore  he  felt  for  her  all  the  affection  of  a  son, 

14.  ’AtruYxpfcTO* ;  the  following  inscription  is  of  a  freednun  of 
Augustus  who  bore  this  name,  C.  /  L ,  vi,  1 2565  D.  M-  |  ASYNCRETO  | 
AVG  *  LIB  ■  FECIT  *  FL  |  AVIA  ♦  SVCCESSA  |  PATRONO  BENE  |  ME- 
REMIT.  The  name  Fla  via  suggests  that  it  is  somewhat  later  than 
St,  Paul's  time* 

♦Xtyorra*  The  inscriptions  seem  to  throw  no  light  on  this  name. 
The  most  famous  person  bearing  it  was  the  historian  of  the  second 
century  who  is  referred  to  by  Ongen,  and  who  gave  some  informa¬ 
tion.  concerning  the  Christians, 

:  one  of  the  commonest  of  slave  names,  occurring  con¬ 
stantly  among  members  of  the  imperial  household* 

Harp©  par*  An  abbreviated  form  of  Patrobius*  This  name  was 
borne  by  a  well-known  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Galba  ( Tac.  Hist .  L  4  9  :  ii*  95).  Lft*  quotes  instances  of  other  freed- 
men  bearing  it:  ti  cl  -  avg  *  l  -  patrobivs  (Grut  p,  610,  3), 
and  TI  -  CLAVDiO  ■  patrobio  (Mural,  p,  1339). 

'Epjias  is  likewise  an  abbreviation  for  various  names,  Hermagoras, 
Hermerus,  Hermodorus,  Hemiogenes*  It  is  common  among 
slaves,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Hermes,  Some  fathers  and  modern 
writers  have  identified  this  Hernias  with  the  author  of  the  *  Shepherd/ 
an  identification  which  is  almost  certainly  wrong, 

mal  tows  <rGr  qutoIs  dEtX+ovs-  This  and  the  similar  expression  in 
the  next  verse  seem  to  imply  that  these  persons  formed  a  small 
Christian  community  by  themselves* 

15,  #tXoXoyos,  A  common  slave  name.  Numerous  instances 
are  quoted  from  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  household ;  C.  /*  Z,  vi. 
4II6  DAM  A  *  LI  VI A  E  -  L  CAS  * . ,  |  PHOEBVS  -  FH1LOLOGI  |  quoted  by 

Lft,  from  Gorius,  Mm.  Liv*  p*  168  ;  he  also  quotes  Murat,  p.  1586, 
3,  p,  3043.  3  ;  Grut  p,  630,  1.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  brother  or  the  husband  of  Julia,  in  the  latter  case  Nereus,  his 
sister  Nerias,  and  Olympas  may  be  their  children. 

‘IouXlqk,  Probably  the  commonest  of  all  Roman  female  names, 
certainly  the  commonest  among  slaves  in  the  imperial  household, 
7’he  following  inscription  is  interesting:  C.  /*  Z.  vi*  30416  □,  M  | 
iVLtAE  nerei  *  w*  \  clavdiae.  The  name  Julia  Tryphosa  occurs 
307  >  5*7  in  one  case  apparently  in  a  Christian  inscription* 
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Nf|plo.  This  name  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold,  C.  7.  L.  vi.  4344  nerevs  •  mat  •  german  |  pevcennvs  • 
GERMANICI  I  ANVS  *  neronis  •  caesaris.  It  is  best  known  in 
the  Roman  Church  in  connexion  with  the  Acts  of  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  the  eunuch  chamberlains  of  Domidlla  (see  Acta  Sancto¬ 
rum  May.  iii.  p.  a  ;  Texte  und  Untcrsuchungen ,  Band  xL  Heft  a). 
These  names  were,  however,  older  than  that  legend,  as  seems  to 
be  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Damasus  (Bull.  Arch .  Christ.  1874, 
p.  ao  sq. ;  C.  Ins.  Christ.  iL  p.  31)  which  represents  them  as 
soldiers.  The  origin  of  the  legend  was  probably  that  in  the  cata¬ 
comb  of  Domitilla  and  near  to  her  tomb,  appeared  these  two 
names  very  prominently;  this  became  the  groundwork  for  the 
later  romance.  An  inscription  of  Achilleus  has  been  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  on  a  stone  column  with  a  corresponding 
column  which  may  have  borne  the  name  of  Nereus :  both  date  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  (Bull.  Arch.  Christ.  1875,  p.  8  sq.).  These 
of  course  are  later  commemorations  of  earlier  martyrs,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  name  of  Nereus  was  in  an  early  inscription  (like 
that  of  Ampliatus  above).  In  any  case  the  name  is  one  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  Church;  and  the  fact  that 
Nereus  is  combined  with  Achilleus,  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Romans,  suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  legend  was  archaeo¬ 
logical,  and  that  it  was  not  derived  from  this  Epistle  (Lightfoot, 
Clement,  i.  p.  51 ;  Lipsius  Apokr.  Apgesch.  iL  106  ff.). 

’oXupiras :  an  abbreviated  form  like  several  in  this  list,  apparendy 

for  ’0Xvfi7rtdda>por. 

10.  iv  Ayty :  so  1  Thess.  v.  26  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  ao ;  a  Cor. 

xiii.  12;  I  Pet.  V.  14  aandaaaO*  oXXqXovr  tv  <f>i\tipart  ayamjt.  The 
earliest  reference  to  the  4  kiss  of  peace '  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Christian  service  is  in  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  65  dXKrjKovt  ^Ck^pari 
acrna(6fifBa  n  av<rdp*voi  ra>v  It  is  mentioned  in  Tert.  de  Or  at. 

14  (osculum  pacts) ;  Const.  A  post.  ii.  57. 12  ;  viii.  5. 5 ;  and  it  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  Liturgy.  Cf.  Origen  ad  loc.  :  Ex  hoc  sermons , 
altisque  nonnullis  similtbus ,  mos  ecclesits  traditus  estt  ut  post  orationes 
osculo  se  invicem  suscipiant  fraires.  Hoc  autem  osculum  sanctum 
appellat  Apostolus . 

at  Ikk\t)<h<u  iraaai  too  Xpiorou :  this  phrase  is  unique  in  the 
N.T.  Phrases  used  by  St.  Paul  are  <u  rjocX^crtai  rwv  &ylmvt  9  tKKkqaia 

rov  6*o\i9  al  tKkXrfaiai  rov  d*ovt  rats  tKKkrjaicut  rrjs  *1  avdaias  rads  rv  Xpuny 
(GaL  i.  32),  riv  * to»v  rov  Btov  t£>v  ovamv  c*  rjj  *1  ovdaly  cr  Xpurrp 

'tytrov,  and  in  Acts  xx.  28  we  have  the  uncertain  passage  rffp  cV- 
ikrjatav  rov  Kvpiov  or  too  GroO,  where  © rdr  must,  if  the  correct 
reading,  be  used  of  Xpicrror.  It  is  a  habit  of  St.  Paul  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  churches  as  a  whole :  cf.  xvi.  4  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  1 7  ;  xiv. 
33;  a  Cor.  viii.  18;  xi.  28;  and  Hort  suggests  that  this  unique 
phrase  is  used  to  express  4  the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
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was  an  object  of  love  and  respect  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  Churches 
alike  ’  {Rom.  and  Eph.  i.  5a). 


WARNING  AGAINST  FAME  TEACHERS. 

XVI.  17-20.  Beware  of  those  breeders  of  division  and 
mischief-makers  who  pervert  the  Gospel  which  you  were 
taught .  Men  such  as  these  are  devoted  not  to  Christ  but  to 
their  own  unworthy  aims .  By  their  plausible  and  flattering 
speech  they  deceive  the  unwary .  I  give  you  this  warning , 
because  your  loyalty  is  well  known ,  and  I  would  have  you 
free  from  every  taint  of  evil.  God  will  speedily  crush  Satan 
beneath  your  feet . 

May  the  grace  of  Christ  be  with  you. 

17-20.  A  warning  against  evil  teachers  probably  of  a  Jewish 
character.  Commentators  have  felt  that  there  is  something  unusual 
in  a  vehement  outburst  like  this,  coming  at  the  end  of  an  Epistle 
so  completely  destitute  of  direct  controversy.  But  after  all  as  Hort 
points  out  (Rom.  and  Eph.  pp.  53-55)  it  is  not  unnatural.  Against 
errors  such  as  these  St  Paul  has  throughout  been  warning  his 
readers  indirectly,  he  has  been  building  up  his  hearers  against 
them  by  laying  down  broad  principles  of  life  and  conduct,  and 
now  just  at  the  end,  just  before  he  finishes,  he  gives  one  definite 
and  direct  warning  against  false  teachers.  It  was  probably  not 
against  teachers  actually  in  Rome,  but  against  such  as  he  knew 
of  as  existing  in  other  churches  which  he  had  founded,  whose 
advent  to  Rome  he  dreads. 

It  has  been  suggested  again  that  ‘  St.  Paul  finds  it  difficult  to 
finish/  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  that  statement,  but  it  is  hardly 
one  which  ought  to  detain  us  long.  When  a  writer  has  very  much 
to  say,  when  he  is  full  of  zeal  and  earnestness,  there  must  be  much 
which  will  break  out  from  him,  and  may  make  his  letters  some¬ 
what  formless.  To  a  thoughtful  reader  the  suppressed  emotion 
implied  and  the  absence  of  regular  method  will  really  be  proofs  of 
authenticity.  It  may  be  noted  that  we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  just  the  same  characteristics :  there  also  in  iii.  1,  just 
apparently  as  he  is  going  to  finish  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle  makes 
a  digression  against  false  teachers. 

17.  aicowiiK,  4  to  mark  and  avoid/  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Phil.  iii.  17  wfifufujrai  pov  yivtaBt,  *cu  axon  fir  €  rovr  ovrm 

wptnarovvras  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense,  4  to  mark  so  as  to 
follow/ 
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SiXooTaalai :  cf.  Gal.  v.  20.  Those  divisions  which  are  the 
result  of  the  spirit  of  strife  and  rivalry  (#/h r  and  ftXof)  and  which 
eventuaUy  if  persisted  in  lead  to  dlpiaat.  The  vafobaka  are  the 
hindrances  to  Christian  progress  caused  by  these  embittered 
relations. 

Tty  SiftaxVt  not  *  Paulinism/  but  that  common  basis  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  St  Paul  shared  with  all  other  teachers  (i  Con 
zv.  i),  and  with  which  the  teaching  of  the  Judaizers  was  in  his 
opinion  inconsistent 

JnuXlraTt :  cf.  Rom.  iiL  n.  The  ordinary  construction  is  with 
M  and  the  genitive  (a)  of  the  cause  avoided  cM  *oc*v  (i  Pet 
iiL  1 i),  or  (J)  of  the  persoa 

18.  These  false  teachers  are  described  as  being  self-interested 
in  their  motives,  specious  and  deceptive  in  their  manners.  Cf. 
Phil.  iii.  19  ftp  ri  rcXor  anuXaa,  Z>v  4  9  «otAia,  m sal  9  Sofa  &  r§ 

aUrxv* V  avr£i’,  oi  ra  iniytia  <f>porovrr*s. 

Tg  Ioiitwv  RoiXCf.  These  words  do  not  in  this  case  appear  to 
mean  that  their  habits  are  lax  and  epicurean,  but  that  their  motives 
are  interested,  and  their  conceptions  and  objects  are  inadequate. 
So  Origen :  Sed  et  quid  causae  sit ,  qua  iurgia  in  ecclesiis  suscitantur , 
it  lites,  divifti  Spiritus  instinctu  aperit .  Ventris,  inquit ,  gratia  :  hoc 
ext \  quaestus  et  cupiditatis.  The  meaning  is  the  same  probably  in 
the  somewhat  parallel  passages  Phil.  iii.  17-21;  CoL  ii.  ao-iii.  4. 
So  Hort  (Judaistic  Christianity ,  p.  124)  explains  TairtunxPpoow)  to 
mean  ( a  grovelling  habit  of  mind,  choosing  lower  things  as  the 
primary  sphere  of  religion,  and  not  rh  the  region  in  which 
Christ  is  seated  at  God*s  right  hand/ 

XpT)oroXoyia$  Hal  cftXoyias,  *  fair  and  flattering  speech/  In 
illustration  of  the  first  word  all  commentators  quote  Jul.  Capitolinus, 
Pertinax  13  (in  Hist,  August ):  xP1! <rro\<5yor  cum  appellantes  qui  bene 
loquereiur  et  male  faceret .  The  use  of  *v\oyta  which  generally  means 
‘praise/  ‘laudation/  or  ‘blessing*  (cp.  xv.  29),  in  a  bad  sense  as 
here  of  ‘  flattering*  or  ‘  specious'  language  is  rare.  An  instance  is 
quoted  in  the  dictionaries  from  Aesop.  Pad.  229,  p.  150,  ed.  Av. 

iav  av  (vkoytas  cvnopjjs  tytayi  <rov  ov  Krjdofiai. 

10.  ^  y&p  ufi&v  diraKo^.  ‘  I  exhort  and  warn  you  because  your 
excellence  and  fidelity  although  they  give  me  great  cause  for 
rejoicing  increase  my  anxiety/  These  words  seem  definitely 
to  imply  that  there  were  not  as  yet  any  dissensions  or  erroneous 
teaching  in  the  Church.  They  are  (as  has  been  noticed)  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  supposed  Ebionite  character  of  the  Church. 
When  that  theory  was  given  up,  all  ground  for  holding  these 
words  spurious  was  taken  away. 

ilXw  Bi  ifias.  St.  Paul  wishes  to  give  this  warning  without 
at  the  same  time  saying  anything  to  injure  their  feelings.  He 
gives  it  because  he  wishes  them  to  be  discreet  and  wary,  and 
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therefore  blameless.  In  Matt  z.  16  the  disciples  are  to  be 
tpSvifioi  and  axipaioii  see  also  Phil.  ii.  15. 

80.  6  SI  e«&«  Ttjs  See  on  zv.  13.  It  is  the  ‘God  of 

peace '  who  will  thus  overthrow  Satan,  because  the  effect  of  these 
divisions  is  to  break  up  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

awTfK'l'ci :  * will  throw  him  under  your  feet,  that  you  may  trample 
upon  him/ 

T&r  ZaTarar.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  14  St.  Paul  writes  4  for  even  Satan 
fashioneth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  It  is  no  great  thing 
therefore  if  his  ministers  also  fashion  themselves  as  ministers  of 
righteousness.9  The  ministers  of  Satan  are  looked  upon  as  im¬ 
personating  Satan  himself,  and  therefore  if  the  Church  keeps  at 
peace  it  will  trample  Satan  and  his  wiles  under  foot 
4  X<fpi?  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  closes  this  warning  with  a  salutation 
as  at  the  end  of  an  Epistle. 

There  is  very  considerable  divergence  in  different  authorities  as  to  the 
benedictions  which  they  insert  in  these  concluding  verses. 

(1)  The  TR.  reads  in  ver.  so  4  X&P19  Kiyx'ov  'bprov  [Xptarov] 

jicf*  i&v. 

This  is  supported  by  N  A  B  C  L  P,  Ac.,  Vulg.  Ac.,  Orig.-lat 

It  is  omitted  by  D  E  F  G  Sedul. 

^S)  In  ver.  S4  it  reads  4  X&P**  vov  K vpiov  X  X.  /irrd  vdrrwr  tf£v. 

This  is  omitted  by  N  A  BC,  Vulg.  ccdd.  (am.  fuld.  harL)  Boh.  Aeth. 
Orig.-lat 

It  is  inserted  by  D  E  F  G  L,  Ac.,  Vulg.  Hard.  Chrys.  Ac.  Of  these 
F  G  L  omit  w.  25-27,  and  therefore  make  these  words  the  end  of  the 
Epistle. 

(3)  A  third  and  smaller  group  puts  these  words  at  the  end  of  ver.  ay : 
P.  17.  8of  Pesh.  Arm.  Ambrstr. 

Analyzing  these  readings  we  find : 

N  A  BC,  Orig.-lat.  have  a  benediction  at  ver.  21  only. 

D  E  F  G  have  one  at  ver.  24  only. 

L,  Vulg.  cUm.,  Chrys.,  and  the  mass  of  later  authorities  have  it  in  both 
places. 

P  has  it  at  ver.  si,  and  after  ver.  27. 

The  correct  text  clearly  has  a  benediction  at  ver.  21  and  there  only;  it 
was  afterwards  moved  to  a  place  after  ver.  24,  which  was  very  probably 
in  some  MSS.  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  and  in  later  MSS.,  by  a  natural 
conflation,  appears  in  both.  See  the  Introduction,  f  9. 


GREETINGS  OF  ST.  PAUI/8  COMPANIONS. 

XVI.  21-23.  All  my  companions —  Timothy ,  Lucius,  Jason, 
and  Sosipater— greet  you .  I  Tertius ,  the  amanuensis ,  also 
give  you  Christian  greeting.  So  too  do  Gaius,  and  Erastus , 
treasurer  of  Corinth ,  and  Quartus . 

21-23.  These  three  verses  form  a  sort  of  postscript,  added  after 
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the  conclusion  of  the  letter  and  containing  the  names  of  St  Paul’s 
companions. 

21.  Ti)i60«o«  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  (a  Cor.  i  i) : 
of  his  movements  since  then  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  pov 
with  crw*py6t  is  omitted  by  B. 

Aoukio?  might  be  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene  mentioned  Acts  xiii.  i. 
'laauv  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  5-7,  9  as 
St  Paul’s  host,  and  Imalnarpos  may  be  the  same  as  the  2*xarpot 
of  Acts  xx.  4,  who  was  a  native  of  Berea.  If  these  identifications 
are  correct,  two  of  these  three  names  are  connected  with  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  this  connexion  is  by  no  means  improbable.  They  had 
attached  themselves  to  St.  Paul  as  his  regular  companions,  or 
come  to  visit  him  from  Thessalonica.  In  any  case  they  were 
Jews  (ol  avyytptit  fiov  cf.  ver.  7).  It  was  natural  that  St  Paul 
should  lodge  with  a  fellow-countryman. 

22.  6  ypd^as.  St  Paul  seems  generally  to  have  employed  an 
amanuensis,  see  1  Cor.  xvi.  ai ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  a  Thess.  iii.  17,  and 
cf.  GaL  vi.  1 1  »d«rt  WTjXUoit  vfuv  ypapftaaiv  fypaifra  rjj  tpjj  xcipi'. 

23.  rdios  who  is  described  as  the  host  of  St  Paul  and  of 
the  whole  Church  is  possibly  the  Gaius  of  1  Cor.  L  14.  In  aD 
probability  the  Christian  assembly  met  in  his  house.  Erastus 
(cf.  a  Tim.  iv.  ao)  who  held  the  important  office  of  oU6vopot  rijt 
vdXfttr, 1  the  city  treasurer/  is  presumably  mentioned  as  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  community. 


THE  CONCLUDIKO  DOXOLOOY. 

XVI.  25-27.  And  now  let  me  give  praise  to  God \  who  can 
make  you  firm  believers ,  duly  trained  and  established  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gospel  that  /  proclaim ,  the  preaching  which 
announces  Jesus  the  Messiah;  that  preaching  in  which 
God's  eternal  purpose ,  the  mystery  of  his  workings  kept 
silent  since  the  world  began ,  has  been  revealed ,  a  purpose 
which  the  Prophets  of  old  foretold ,  which  has  been  preached 
now  by  God's  express  command ,  which  announces  to  all  the 
Gentiles  the  message  of  obedience  in  faith  :  to  God ,  /  say,  to 
Him  who  is  alone  wise ,  be  the  glory  for  ever  through  Jesus 
Messiah .  Amen . 

25-27.  The  Epistle  concludes  in  a  manner  unusual  in  St.  Paul 
with  a  doxology  or  ascription  of  praise,  in  which  incidentally  all 
die  great  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  summed  up.  Although 
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doxologies  are  not  uncommon  in  these  Epistles  (Gal.  I  5 ;  Rom. 
xi.  36),  they  are  not  usually  so  long  or  so  heavily  weighted ;  but 
Eph.  iii.  si ;  Phil.  iv.  20;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ofler  quite  sufficient  parallels; 
the  two  former  at  a  not  much  later  date.  Ascriptions  of  praise  at 
the  conclusion  of  other  Epp.  are  common,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Jude 
24,  *5 ;  Clem.  Rom.  §  lxv ;  Mart.  Polyc.  20. 

The  various  questions  bearing  on  the  genuineness  of  these 
verses  and  their  positions  in  different  MSS.,  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  Introduction,  §  9.  Here  they  are  commented 
upon  as  a  genuine  and  original  conclusion  to  the  Epistle  exactly 
harmonizing  with  its  contents.  The  commentary  is  mainly  based 
on  the  paper  by  Hort  published  in  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays , 
p.  3ai  ff- 

26.  tw  Si  Sut'afili'w  df&as  <rnjpi£ai :  cf.  Rom.  xiv.  4  arrjKti  tj  niirrcf 
erraOrfarrm  dc*  bvvari I  yap  6  K  vpiot  (rrrjaai  avtov .  A  more  exact 
parallel  is  furnished  by  Eph.  iii.  20  ry  &  dvmpl . .  .  v mrjcrm  . . . 
aiV$  f)  &6(a.  orrjptfa  is  confined  in  St.  Paul  to  the  earlier  Epistles 
(Rom.  i.  11 ;  and  Thess.).  dvwifuu,  dvvar 6s,  dwariu  of  God,  with 
an  infinitive,  are  common  in  this  group.  We  are  at  once  reminded 
that  in  i.  1 1  St.  Paul  had  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  his 
contemplated  visit  was  to  confer  on  them  some  spiritual  gift  that 
they  might  be  established. 

naiA  cdayyAilr  jjlou  :  Rom.  ii.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  8;  cf.  also 
Rom.  xi.  28  Kara  t6  tvay ycXiov.  One  salient  feature  of  the  Epistle 
is  at  once  alluded  to,  that  special  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  which  he 
desired  to  explain,  and  which  is  the  main  motive  of  this  Epistle. 
St.  Paul  did  not  look  upon  this  as  antagonistic  to  the  common 
faith  of  the  Church,  but  as  complementary  to  and  explanatory  of 
it  To  expound  this  would  especially  lead  to  the  Establishment' 
of  a  Christian  Church,  for  if  rightly  understood,  it  would  promote 
the  harmony  of  Jew  and  Gentile  within  it 

aal  tA  rqpiryjxa  *It)<tou  Xpurrou.  The  words  K^pvypa,  Krjpvaatip 
occur  throughout  St.  Paul's  Epp.,  but  more  especially  in  this 
second  group.  (Rom.  x.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  21,  23;  ii.  4;  2  Cor.  L  19; 
iv.  5;  xi.  4;  Gal.  ii.  2,  &c.)  The  genitive  is  clearly  objective, 
the  preaching  4  about  Christ ;;  and  the  thought  of  St.  Paul  is 
most  clearly  indicated  in  Rom.  x.  8-12,  which  seems  to  be  here 
summed  up.  St.  Paul's  life  was  one  of  preaching.  The  object 
of  his  preaching  was  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  that  name 
implies  the  two  great  aspects  of  the  message,  on  the  one  hand 
salvation  through  faith  in  Him,  on  the  other  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  universality  of  that  salvation.  The  reference 
is  clearly  to  just  the  thoughts  which  run  through  this  Epistle,  and 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  Judaistic  controversies. 

KttTd  diroKdXy+ir  pocmjpLOv  k.t.X.  Cf.  I  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  10  o’o^uu’ 
ft#  kaKavfufr  *V  rois  rcActoif  •  .  .  &4ov  cro<pla»  o»  pvorrjpift  tjjv  awoKtxpvp c 
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npodpurtp  6  0c Ac  trpi  r«r  aMump  . . .  ifiuv  Si  mrepdXvjfrtp  6  Stdt 
Sik  roC  llvwfiamt,  Eph.  iii.  3,  5>  6 ;  Tit.  L  2,  3 ;  2  Tim.  L  9.  10, 
and  for  separate  phrases,  Rom.  i.  16 ;  iii.  21 ;  xi.  25.  This  is  the 
thought  which  underlies  much  of  the  argument  of  chaps,  ix-xi, 
and  is  indirectly  implied  in  the  first  eight  chapters.  It  represents 
in  fact,  the  conclusion  which  the  Apostle  has  arrived  at  in  musing 
over  the  difficulties  which  the  problems  of  human  history  as  he 
knew  them  had  suggested.  God  who  rules  over  all  the  aeons  or 
periods  in  time,  which  have  passed  and  which  are  to  come,  is 
working  out  an  eternal  purpose  in  the  world.  For  ages  it  was 
a  mystery,  now  in  these  last  days  it  has  been  revealed :  and  this 
revelation  explains  the  meaning  of  God’s  working  in  the  past. 
The  thought  then  forms  a  transition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Ephesians.  It  is  not  unknown  in  the 
Epp.  of  the  second  group,  as  the  quotation  from  Corinthians  show's; 
but  there  it  represents  rather  the  conclusion  which  is  being  arrived 
at  by  the  Apostle,  while  in  the  Epp.  of  the  Captivity  it  is  assumed 
as  already  proved,  and  as  the  basis  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Church 
is  developed.  The  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  first 
place  where  we  should  expect  this  thought  in  a  doxology,  and 
coming  there,  it  exactly  brings  out  the  force  and  purpose  of  the 
previous  discussion. 

The  passage  Kara  dvaKakv^w  down  to  yp&pKrtiarrot  goes  not  with 
<rrrjpi£ai  but  with  KTjpvypa,  The  preaching  of  Christ  was  the 
revelation  of  the  *  mystery  which  had  been  hidden,'  and  explained 
God's  purpose  in  the  world. 

20.  In  this  verse  we  should  certainly  read  Std  rw  ypa<f>&w  npo- 
The  only  Greek  MSS.  that  omit  rt  are  DE,  and  the 
authority  of  versions  can  hardly  be  quoted  against  it  Moreover, 
the  sentence  is  much  simpler  if  it  be  inserted.  It  couples  together 
<fxu*pw6<vTos  and  yva>pi<rd€vratt  and  all  the  words  from  Sid  r*  ypa<fm* 
to  the  latter  word  should  be  taken  together.  tit  trarra  rd  fdwy 
probably  goes  with  tit  vrr axorjv  wiarttat  and  not  with  yvwptaOivmt. 

Sid  t«  ypa$£jr  Trpo+ijTucuir  .  .  •  ynapioO^vros.  All  the  ideas  in 
this  sentence  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  which 
run  through  this  Epistle.  The  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  the  fact  that  Christ  had  come  in  accordance  with  die 
Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  1,  a),  that  the  new  method  of  salvation  although 
apart  from  law,  was  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 

( paprupovpivrj  into  rov  vopov  teal  r£>v  rrptxpTj t£>p  Rom.  iii.  2l),  the 

constant  allusion  esp.  in  chaps,  ix-xi  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures;  all  these  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  Std  ypa<fm* 

Wpo<f)r)TtK(i)V. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  idea  expressed  by  *af  imray^w  m 
mU punt  Gcov.  The  mission  given  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
is  brought  out  generally  in  Rom.  x.  15  ff.,  the  special  command 
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to  the  Apostle  is  dwelt  on  in  the  opening  w.  1-5,  and  the  sense 
of  commission  is  a  constant  thought  of  this  period.  With  regard 
to  the  words,  afovlov  is  of  course  suggested  by  xp&otf  cuWotf : 
cp.  Baruch  iv.  8,  Susanna  (Theod.)  42  (LXX)  35.  The  formula 
1 tar  bnrayr)9  occurs  i  Cor.  vii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  but  with  quite 
a  different  meaning ;  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  it  comes  again  in 
1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  Tit  i.  3. 

We  find  the  phrase  wa*ojp  wlartm  in  Rom.  L  5.  As  Hort 
points  out,  the  enlarged  sense  of  imaicor)  and  immurim  is  confined  to 
the  earlier  Epistles. 

The  last  phrase  «/r  1 rdrra  ra  tSwff  ypmpurBirrot  hardly  requires 
illustrating ;  it  is  a  commonplace  of  the  Epistle.  In  this  passage 
still  carrying  on  the  explanation  of  KTjpvypa,  four  main  ideas  of 
the  Apostolic  preaching  are  touched  upon — the  continuity  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Apostolic  commission,  salvation  through  faith,  the 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

*°4?  ecY:  a  somewhat  similar  expression  may  be  found 
in  1  Tim.  i.  17,  which  at  a  later  date  was  assimilated  to  this,  ovxft 
being  inserted.  But  the  idea  again  sums  up  another  line  of 
thought  in  the  Epistle — God  is  one,  therefore  He  is  God  of  both 
Jews  and  Greeks ;  the  Gospel  is  one  (iii.  29,  30).  God  is  infinitely 
wise  (&  fidBot  yrXourov  cal  osxptas  cal  yvdxrtMt  0 tov  xi.  33) )  even 
when  we  cannot  follow  His  tracks,  He  is  leading  and  guiding 
us,  and  the  end  will  prove  the  depths  of  His  wisdom. 

27.  $  ^  k.t.V  The  reading  here  is  very  difficult 

1.  It  would  be  easy  and  simple  if  following  the  authority  of 
B.  33.  72,  Pesh.,  Orig.-lat.  we  could  omit  y,  or  if  we  could  read 
ai&rf  with  P.  31.  54  (Boh.  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  this 
reading;  Wilkins'  translation  which  Tisch.  follows  is  wrong). 
But  both  these  look  very  much  like  corrections,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  y  came  to  be  inserted  if  it  was  not  part  of  the  original 
text  Nor  is  it  inexplicable.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  so  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Epistle  that  they  come  crowding  out,  and  have 
produced  the  heavily  loaded  phrases  of  the  doxology ;  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentence  is  thus  lost,  and  he  concludes  with  a  well- 
known  formula  of  praise  f  4  &6£a  «.r>.  (Gal.  i.  15;  2  Tim.  iv.  18; 
Heb.  xiiL  21). 

s.  If  the  involved  construction  were  the  only  difficulty  caused 
by  reading  y,  it  would  probably  be  right  to  retain  it.  But  there 
are  others  more  serious.  How  are  the  words  &a  I.  X.  to  be  taken? 
and  what  does  y  refer  to? 

(1)  Grammatically  the  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose,  with 
Lid.,  that  f  refers  to  Christ,  and  that  St.  Paul  has  changed  the 
construction  owing  to  the  words  did  *1.  X.  He  had  intended  to 
finish  ‘  to  the  only  wise  God  through  Christ  Jesus  be  Glory,' 
as  in  Jude  25  attrtjpi  &A  *L  X.  tov  Kvpiov  qpmr,  do£o, 
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pryaXttowfy,  but  the  words  *lrj<rov  Xpurrov  remind  him  that 

it  is  through  the  work  of  Christ  that  all  this  scheme  has  been 
developed;  he  therefore  ascribes  to  Him  the  gloiy.  This  is  the 
only  possible  construction  if  f  be  read,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
correct;  and  that  not  because  we  can  assert  that  on  a  priori 
grounds  a  doxology  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  Son,  but  because 
such  a  doxology  would  not  be  in  place  here.  The  whole  purpose 
of  these  concluding  verses  is  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him  who 
is  the  only  wise  God. 

(s)  For  this  reason  most  commentators  attempt  to  refer  the 
+  to  This  in  itself  is  not  difficult:  it  resembles  what  is 

the  probable  construction  in  i  Pet  iv.  n,  and  perhaps  in  Heb. 
xiii.  si.  But  then  &A  T.  X.  becomes  very  difficult  To  take  it 
with  <ro$«  would  be  impossible,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the 
relative  clause  would  be  insufferably  harsh. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  course 
to  omit  £  We  have  however  the  alternative  of  supposing  that 
it  is  a  blunder  made  by  St.  Paul’s  secretary  in  the  original  letter. 
We  have  seen  that  some  such  hypothesis  may  explain  the  im¬ 
possible  reading  in  iv.  i  a. 

«b  rods  alSfvat  should  be  read  with  B  C  L,  Harcl.,  Chrys.  Cyr.  Theodit 
w  alwvojv  was  added  in  NADEP,  Vnlg.  Pesh.  Boh.,  Orig.-laL  Ac* 
owing  to  the  influence  of  i  Tim.  i.  17. 

The  doxology  sums  up  all  the  great  ideas  of  the  Epistle. 
The  power  of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  was  commissioned  to 
preach;  the  revelation  in  it  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God;  its 
contents,  faith ;  its  sphere,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  its  author, 
the  one  wise  God,  whose  wisdom  is  thus  vindicated — all  these 
thoughts  had  been  continually  dwelt  on.  And  so  at  the  end 
feeling  how  unfit  a  conclusion  would  be  the  jarring  note  of 
w.  17-20,  and  wishing  to  ‘restore  to  the  Epistle  at  its  close  its 
former  serene  loftiness/  the  Apostle  adds  these  verses,  writing 
them  perhaps  with  his  own  hand  in  those  large  bold  letters  which 
seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  authentication  of  his  Epistles 
(Gal.  vi.11),  and  thus  gives  an  eloquent  conclusion  to  his  great 
argument 
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p.  15. 

Erasmus,  p.  cit 
Erastus,  p.  xxxviL 
Esau,  ix.  13. 

Essenes,  p.  4 00 1 
Estius,  p.  civ. 

I'^thiopic  Version,  p.  lxviL 
Euthalius,  p.  lxix. 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  p.  c. 

Evans,  Dr.  T.  S.,  pp.  99 ;  126;  321 ; 

127. 

Evanson,  E.,  p.  lxxxvt 
Everling,  Dr.  O.,  p.  223. 

Evil,  Power  ot  p.  145  C 
Ewald,  Dr.  P.,  p.  61. 

Ezra,  Fourth  Book  of,  p.  33  and 
passim. 
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Fairbaixn,  Dr.  A.  M.,  p.  dli 
Faith,  pp.  19;  31ft;  83  £.  5  94  ff. ; 
97  & 

and  Works,  pp.  57 ;  105. 

Fall,  The,  pp.  85;  130  ff.;  136  ft; 

143  ft. ;  205. 

Felix,  p.  xr. 

Forensic  terms,  pp.  30  f.;  190;  22a 
Free-Will,  pp.  210;  347  f. 

Fricke,  Dr.  G.  p.  131. 

Fried  lander,  Dr.  L.,  p.  51. 

Fritzsche,  C.  F.  A.,  pp.  cri ;  275,  Ac. 
Fuldtnsity  Cadtx,  pp.  lxvi ;  xc. 

Gains,  xri.  23 ;  p.  xxxrii. 

Galatia,  Churches  of,  p.  xxxviii. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to  tne,  p.  xxxrii. 
Genitire  case,  iii.  22;  iv.  11 ;  r.  5; 
rii.  5;  riiL  36;  xr.  5,  13,  33;  xri. 

30,  25. 

Gentiles  (see  tf*y)9  L  5,  13,  18-32 ; 
iL  14  f.,  26 ;  iii.  9,  23,  29  f. ;  ix.  30 ; 
x.  12 ;  xr.  9  ff.,  16  f.;  xvi.  26. 

Call  of  the,  ix.  24  ft 
Gentile-Christians,  i.  6;  ir.  17;  xi. 
13  ft;  xr.  9  ft,  27. 
in  Church  of  Rome.  pp.  xxxii ;  Iii  f 
Gifford,  Dr.  E.  H.,  p.  cnii. 

Gnostics,  pp.  269 ;  368. 

God,  as  Creator,  pp.  259 ;  266  f. 

as  Father,  pp.  16  f. ;  201  ff. ; 
39''  f- 

Lore  of,  pp.  1 18  £. ;  125 ;  219  ff. ; 
224. 

Mercy  o£  p.  33a  ft 
Sovereignty  of,  pp.  a  16 ;  250  ft  ; 
357  t 

Godet,  Dr.  F,  p.  cviii,  &c. 

Gore,  Canon,  pp.  200 ;  267,  Ac. 
Gospel,  The,  pp.  xliii ;  1. 

Universality  of  the  (see  1  Gen¬ 
tiles^,  p.  298  1 

Gospels,  The,  pp.  8  ;  17;  30;  32; 

36  i;  91  *»  381  f.;  431* 

Gothic  Version,  The,  pp.  lxvii ;  lxix. 
Grace  (sec  x^4,)»  The  state  of,  p.  2  x  8  ff. 
Grale,  Dr.  E,  p.  52. 

Greek  Commentators,  pp.  xcix ;  207  ; 
216. 

Greeks  in  Rome,  p.  xvii. 

Green,  T.  H..  pp.  42  ;  164  t 
Grimm,  Dr.  Willibald,  p.  233. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  p.  civ. 

Grouping  of  MSS.,  p.  lxvii. 

Hammond,  Henry,  p.  cv. 

Heathen  •  see  *  Gentiles,*  p.  49  L 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  pp.  lxxrl; 

3»;  93;  115. 

Heirship,  p.  aoi  ft 
Hermas,  xvi.  14. 

Hermes,  xvi.  14. 

Herodion,  xvi.  1 1 ;  pp.  xxvii ;  xxxir. 
Heroda,  The,  p.  xxi  £ 

Hesy chins,  p.  lxviii. 

Hilary,  p.  cu 
Hispalns,  p.  xix. 

History,  St  Paul's  Philosophy 
p.  343  ff. 

Hodge,  Dr.  C.,  p.  cvL 
Hort,  Dr.  F.  J.  A.,  pp.  lxvi;  lxix; 
lxxxix;  xct;  165;  401;  414  t; 
430;  429;  433. 

Hugh  of  St  Victor,  p.  di. 

Ignatius,  pp.  xxix ;  lxxix ;  161 ;  aoo. 
Illyria,  Illyricum,  p.  407  ff. 
Immanence,  The  Divine,  p.  197. 
Imperfect  tense,  ix.  3. 

Infinitive  (cf.  «l*  rZ ),  L  10;  iL  si; 
xii.  15. 

Integrity  of  the  Epistle,  pp.  lxxxi ; 
399 

Interpolations  in  ancient  writers,  p. 
lxxvi  f. 

Interpretation,  History  of,  pp.  147  ft ; 
269  ff. 

Irenaeus,  p.  xxix. 

Isaac,  pp.  naff.;  238  ff. 

Isis,  Worship  of,  pp.  xviii ;  xx. 

Israel  (see  Jews,  Ac.),  Privileges  oL 
pp.  34 ;  53  ff. ;  68  ff. ;  23a  ;  398. 
Rejection  of,  pp.  238  ft  ;  307  IL; 

318  ff.;  341  f. 

Restoration  of,  p.  318  ff. 

Unbelief  o£  p.  223  ff. 

Jacob,  ix.  13. 

ames,  St,  pp.  32;  102  ff.;  isf. 
Epistle  of,  p.  lxxvii. 

Jason,  p.  xxx viL 

Jerusalem,  Fall  of,  pp.  227;  346; 
380. 

Collection  for  poor  saints  ia, 
pp.  xxxvi ;  xciL 
St  Paul's  visit  to,  p.  414  f. 

Jesus  Christ  (see  *ltjcov%  XpunSt , 
Xptords  'hftrovt,  Iv  Xptorjf). 

Death  of,  pp.  91  ft  ;  160. 
Descent  of,jp-  6  l 
Teaching  of  (see  Gospels),  p.  37, 
Ac. 

Je  wish  Teaching  (see  *  Messianic  la* 

terpTetatioo’). 
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Jewish  Teaching  on  Adam’s  Fall, 
p.  136  ft 

on  Atooement,  p.  8ft 
on  Circumcision,  p.  108  L 
on  Election,  p.  248  f. 
on  Relation  to  Civil  Power,  p.  369. 
on  Renovation  of  Nature,  p. 
sioft 

on  Restoration  of  Israel,  p.  336  £ 
Jew*  (see  4 Israel*;, 
as  critics,  p.  53  ft 
Failure  of  the,  p.  63  ft 
m  Rome,  p.  xviii  £ 
banished  from  Rome,  p.  zl 
their  organization,  p.  xxii  £ 
their  social  status,  p.  zxv. 
influence  onRoman  Society,  p.xxv. 
their  migratory  character,  p.  zxvL 
their  turbulence,  p.  xxxiiL 

iohn,  St,  pp.  91  £ ;  163. 
owett,  Dr.  B.,  p.  evii. 
udaistic  Controversy,  p.  lviL 
udaizers,  p.  400. 
ode,  St,  p.  3a. 

Epistle  of,  p.  lxxix. 
lodgement,  The  Final,  p.  53  If. 

Julia,  xvi  15  ;  n.  xxxiv. 

Jiilicher,  on  Ephesians,  p.  lv. 

Julius  Caesar,  relation  to  the  Jews, 
p.  six. 

Junia  (or  Junias),  zvt  17 ;  pp.  xxvii; 
xxxiv. 

Justification  ^see  tkeaioavr^  0tov,  ft- 
aniovr,  Suctuanrit,  Sauuwpa),  pp.  30  f. ; 
36ft ;  57;  118ft  ;  122;  128 1152;  190. 
and  Sanctification,  p.  38. 
ustin  Martyr,  p.  lxxxiii. 
uvenal,  p.  lit 

Kautzsch,  Dr.  E,  pp.  72 ;  307. 

Kelly,  W.,  p.  evii. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  B.  H.,  p.  233. 

Kenyon,  Dr.  F.  G.,  p.  234. 

Klopper,  Dr.  A.,  p.  62. 

Knowling,  K.  J.,  p.  Ixxxix. 

Laodicea,  p.  xvt 

Lapide,  Cornelius  a,  pp.  civ ;  152. 
Latin  Version,  The  Old  (Lat.  Vet), 
i  3<>5  di-  a5  J  3“5»  *4.  36; 

ix.  17;  pp.  lxvi;  273. 

Law,  Conception  of,  pp.  58  ;  109  ft ; 
161  ;  343  f. 

and  Grace,  pp.  166  ft ;  176  ft. ; 

187  ft. 

L&ertim,  pp.  xix ;  xxviii 
liddoo.  Dr.  H.  P*  p.  Cviii  and  passim. 


life,  Idea  of,  vi.  8 ;  vit  9 ;  viiL  6  ; 
x.  5  ;  xii.  1. 

Lightfoot,  Bp.,  pp.  Ixxxix;  xcv  and 
passim. 

Lipsius,  Dr.  R.  A^  p.  cix  and  passim. 
literary  History  of  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  p.  lxxiv. 

Locke,  John,  p.  cv. 

Loman,  A.  D.,  p.  lxxxvt 
Love,  pp.  373  ft  ;  376  f. 

Lucius,  xvi.  21. 

Luther,  Martin,  pp.  dii ;  42  ;  151. 
Lyons,  p.  xvt 

Maccabees,  The,  p.  xix. 

Mangold,  Dr.  W.,  pp.  xxxii ;  xciii  ; 
379;  417- 

Manuscripts,  p.  lxiii  £ 

Marcion,  pp.  lxxxiii ;  xc  ;  xevi  ;  28 ; 

55:  83;  179;  ,8o»  *90; 

339 :  366 ;  384. 

Mark,  St,  p.  xxix. 

Marriage,  Law  of,  p.  170  ft 
Martial,  p.  lit 

Martyrelo^ium  Hieronymianum,  p. 
xxx. 

Mary  (Miriam\  pp.  xxxiv ;  xxxv 
Mayor,  Dr.  J.  B.,  p.  lxxvit 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  p.  ciit 
Merit,  pp.  81 ;  86 ;  94  ft :  97  ft  ;  245 ; 
33<>ft 

Messiah,  Coming  of  the,  pp.  62  ;  188; 

207 ;  287  £  ;  296  ;  336  £ ;  379  £ 
Messianic  Interpretation  of  O.  T., 
pp.  281  f.;  287  £;  296;  306;  33d. 
Meyer,  Dr.  H.  A.  W.,  p.  evi  and 
passim. 

Michelsen,  J.  H.  A.,  p.  lxxxviit 
Minncius  Felix,  p.  liv. 

Mithras,  p.  xviii. 

Mosquensis ,  Codex,  p.  lxv. 

Motile,  H.  C.  G.,  p.  cviii. 

Naasseni,  p.  lxxxii. 

Naber,  S.  A.,  p.  lxxxvi. 

Narcissus,  xvi.  1 1 ;  p.  xxxiv  £ 

Natural  Religion,  pp.  39  ft. ;  54. 
Nereus,  xvi.  5. 

Nero.  The  Quinquennium  of,  p.  xiv. 
Character  of  his  reign,  p.  xv. 

Law  and  Police  under  him,  p  xvi 
Neutral  Text,  p.  bud. 

Novatian,  p.  lit 

Objections,  Treatment  of,  pp.  69 , 
74  ;  98 ;  *53 5  *93 ;  *95- 
Oecumenius,  p.  c. 
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Oehler.  Dr.  G.  F,  p.  318. 

Old  Testament,  Use  of  the,  pp.  77; 
S64;  288  f.;  302  ff.;  396. 
Collections  of  extracts  from, 
pp.  264 ;  282. 

Oltramare,  Hogues,  p  cviii. 

Olympas,  xtl  15. 

Origen,  p.  xdx  and  passim . 

Original  Sin,  p.  137. 

Ostian  way,  The,  p  xxix. 

Paganism,  p.  49  ff 
Paley,  W.,  p.  413. 

Parousia,  The,  p. 

Participle,  Force 
ix.  aa. 

Passive  Obedience,  p.  373. 

Patiriensis ,  Codex,  p.  lira. 

Patriarchs,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve, 
p.  lxxxii. 

Patrobas,  xvt  14. 

Patron,  p.  417 1 
Pattison,  Mark,  p.  60. 

Paul,  St  (see  *  St  James,*  *St  John,' 
*  St  Jude.'  *  St  Peter  ’). 

Collection  of  his  Epistles,  p.  lxxix. 
Conversion  of,  p  186. 

Courtesy  of,  pp.  si ;  403. 

Death  of,  p  xxxi. 

Grief  of,  over  Israel,  pp  335; 

337. 

Jerusalem  visits,  p.  xliL 
Journeys  of,  pp.  xxxvi  ff. ;  407  ff. ; 
413  »• 

Penetrating  insight  of,  pp.  26 1 ; 
103 ;  186. 

Philosophy  ec  History  of,  p. 

34a  n. 

Plans  of,  pp.  xxxvi  ff. ;  19  ff. ; 
410  ff. 

Roman  citizenship  p.  xiv. 

Rome  and  its  influence  on,pp.  xiii ; 
xviii. 

Style  of,  p  liv. 

Temperament  and  character, plix. 
Plautus  Episcopus,  p.  lxxxviii. 
Pedanius  Secundus,  p  xvii. 

Pelagius,  p  ci 

Perfect  tense,  v.  s ;  ix.  19 ;  xvt  7. 
Persia,  xvt  1 2 ;  p  xxxv. 

Peshitto  Version,  The,  p.  lxvit 
Peter,  St 

Death  of,  p.  xxxii. 

Roman  Church  and,  pp  xxviii  ff. ; 
lxxvt 

His  twenty-five  years'  episcopate, 
p  xxx. 


Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  p  lxxivff 
Pharaoh,  ix.  1 7. 

Philo,  Embassy  to  Rome,  p.  xx. 
Philologus,  xvi.  15 ;  p.  xxxiv  t 
Phlegon,  xvi  14. 

Phoebe,  xvt  1 ;  p.  xxxvi 
Pierson,  A.,  p.  lxxxvt 
Plumptre,  Dean,  pp  430 ;  426. 
Polycarp,  Epistle  of,  pp.  lxxix;  371. 
Pompeius  Magnus,  p.  xix. 

Pomponia  Graedna,  pp.  xviii;  xxii; 
xxxv. 

Poor,  Contributions  for  the,  pp  xxxvi ; 
xdi ;  4i3f. 

Poppaea  Sabina,  p  xviii. 
Porphyrianus ,  Codex ,  p  lxv. 

Porta  Portuemis,  Jewish  cemetery  at, 
p  xx. 

Portus,  Jewish  cemetery  at,  p.  xx. 
Predestination  (see  *  Election,’  *  Re- 
sponsibility  *),  p  347  ff. 

Prisca  (Priscilla :  see '  Aquila  *),  xvt  3. 
Priscillas  coemeterium ,  p.  419. 
Promise,  Conception  o^  pp.  6;  18, 
109  ff. 

Propitiation,  pp.  93 ;  94;  139! 
Proselytes,  p  xxv. 

Provinces  under  Nero,  p  xv. 
Pythagoreans,  p.  400. 

QmnquensUum  of  Nero,  p  xiv. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  pp.  xiv;  xxviii; 
xxxi. 

Reconciliation,  Idea  of,  p  1 39  f. 
Reformation  Theology,  The,  pp  ch; 
lit  ;  *73 1 

Regeneration,  p  185  L 
Reiche.  p  xcv. 

Remnant,  Doctrine  of  the,  pp  308 ; 
3168. 

Renan,  E.,  pp  xdi :  431 
Rendall,  F.,  p.  xxxviii. 

Resch,  Dr.  aL,  p  382. 

Resurrection,  p  335  f. 

of  Christ,  pp.  naff;  1 16  L ;  150. 
Revelation  (ct  awo*d\vfn),  pp  39  ff; 
4»- 

Riddell,  Mr.  James,  p.  191. 
Righteousness,  p.  28  ff. 

of  God,  pp  24 ff.;  134 ff 
Roman  Church,  pp  xxv ;  18  ff. ;  370; 
401  C ;  404. 

Composition  of,  p  xxxt 
Creed  of,  p.  lilt 
Government,  pp  xxxv;  370  1. 
Greek  character  of,  p.  lii. 


377  it 

of,  hr.  18;  v. 
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Roman  Chorch  {(oniinucd) — 

Mixed  character  o£  p  xxxiv. 
Origin  of,  pp.  xn ;  lxxvi. 

Status  and  condition  of,  p.  m-v. 
Roman  dtizenship,  St.  Paul’s,  p.  ziv. 
Roman  Empire,  p.  xiv. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the. 

Analyst  of,  n.  xlviL 
Argument  of,  p.  ilir. 

Ephesians  compared  with,  p.  It. 
Integrity  o i  p.  lxxxv. 

Language  ana  Style  of,  lii. 
literary  History  of,  p.  Ixxhr. 
Occasion  of,  p.  xxxviii. 

Place  of,  in  Pauline  Epistles, 
p.  lxzxiT. 

Purpose  of,  p.  mix. 

Text  of,  p.  lxii. 

Time  and  place  of.  p.  xxxvi. 
Rome  in  A.D.  58,  p.  xiii  ff. 

Influence  of,  on  St.  Paul,  pp.  xiii ; 
xx  tL 

Rufus,  xri.  13  ;  pp.  xxrii ;  xxxiv. 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  p  93. 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  pp  91  if.;  119; 
its. 

Sacrifices,  the  Leritical,  pp.  9s  ;  is  a. 
Sahidic  Version,  p.  lxrii. 

Salvation,  pp.  S3  f. ;  15a  f. 
Sanctification,  pp.  38;  15a. 
Sangermatunns ,  Codex,  p.  lxix. 
iiatan,  p.  145. 

Schader,  Dr.  E.,  p  117. 

Schaefer,  Dr.  A.,  p.  dx. 
Scholasticism,  pp  37 ;  118;  123. 
Schultx,  Dr.  H.t  p.  14. 

Schiirer,  Dr.  E.,  p.  XTiii  and  passim 
ScriTener,  Dr.  F.  H.  A.,  p.  lxvii. 
Sedulius  Scotus,  p.  lxiv. 

Seneca,  p.  xvii. 

Septuagint,  passim. 

Silvanus,  p.  xxix. 

Sin,  pp.  130  ff  ;  136  ff  ;  143  ff. ;  17*  ff 
Sinaitieus,  Codex ,  pp.  lxii ;  lxvii. 
Slavery  in  Rome,  p.  xviii. 

Smend,  Dr.  R.,  p.  39. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.  Robertson,  pp.  14 ; 

3*7  £ 

Society,  the  Christian,  pp.  1  aa  f. ;  355. 
Sohm,  Dr.  R.,  p.  15. 

Sonship,  p.  sol  ff. 

Sosipater,  p.  xxxvii. 

Spain,  xv.  34,  38. 

Speculum ,  The,  p.  1 24 
Spirit,  The  Holy,  pp.  i89ff. ;  196  L  ; 
199  ft 


Spiritual  gifts,  pp.  si ;  358  ff. 
Stachys,  xri  9 ;  p.  xxriL 
Steck,  Rudolph,  p.  lxxxri. 

Stichi  (<rr/x«),  p.  In  f. 

Stoicism,  p.  xri. 

Stuart,  Moses,  p.  cvi. 

Suetonius,  p.  xxL 
Suillius,  p.  xri. 

Swete,  Dr.  H.  B.,  p.  7  ;  17 ;  sal. 
Syriac  Versions,  p.  Ixxi  ff. 

Terminology,  Theological,  p.  17. 
Tertius,  xri.  aa. 

Tertnllian,  p.  xxix. 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
p.  lxxxii  and  passim. 

Text  of  the  Epistle,  p.  lxiiL 

New  nomenclature  suggested, 
p.  Ixxi. 

Theodoiet,  pp.  c ;  149  and  passim. 
Theophanes,  p.  dx. 

Theophylmct,  p.  c. 

Thesmlonians,  Epp.  to,  p.  lxii. 
Tholnck,  F.  A.  G  *  p.  cv. 

Timotheus,  xvi  ai ;  p.  xxxviL 
Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.,  p.  306  L 
Trent,  Council  of,  p.  15a. 

Trinity,  Doctrifte  of  the,  pp.  16; 
*00 ;  340, 

Tryphaena,  xvi.  is ;  p.  xxxv. 
Tryphosa,  xvi.  ia  ;  p.  xxxv. 

Tnrpic,  Mr.  D  M<Calman,  p.  307. 
Tjndale,  pp.  65 ;  175;  194;  393. 

Union  with  Christ,  pp.  117;  153 ff.; 
16a  ff. 

Urban  us,  xvi.  9  :  pp.  xxvii ;  xxxiv. 

Valentinians,  p.  lxxxii. 

Van  Manen,  W.  C.,  p.  lxxxvii. 

Vatican  Hill,  The,  p.  xxix. 

Vaticanus ,  Codex ,  pp.  lxiii ;  lxviii  ; 
Ixxiii. 

Vaughan,  Dr.  C.  J.,  p.  cviL 
Vegetarians,  pp.  385 ;  401  f. 

Versions,  p.  bnri. 

Vicarious  suffering,  p.  93. 

Victor,  Bishop,  p.  lii. 

Vipsanius  Terenas,  p.  xv. 

Voelter,  Dr.  D.,  p.  lxxxvii. 

Weak,  The,  pp.  383  ff. ;  399  ff. 
Weber,  Dr.  F.,  p.  7  and  passim. 
Weber,  Dr.  V.,  p.  375. 

Weiss,  Dr.  Bernhard,  pp.  xl ;  cvi 
Weisse,  C.  H.,  p.  lxxxvi. 

Westcott.  Bishop,  pp.  93  .  1 39 
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Western  Text,  The,  p,  lxxi  ff. 
Wetetein,  J.  1.,  p,  ct. 
Weymouth,  Dr.  R.  P,  p.  424. 
Wiclif,  pp.  9;  175;  194. 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  p. 


Works,  pp.  57;  10s;  *75  IT. 
Wrath  of  God,  pp.  47 ;  117. 

Zahn,  Dr.  Theodor,  p.  lm« 
Ziegler,  L,  p.  lxvi. 


II.  Latin  Words. 


•mguttit.  p.  57. 
emritat,  pp.  1,4;  375- 
definitus,  p.8. 
dtfutahu ,  p.  aaa. 
destinatus,  p.  8. 
diUctU,  pp.  1,4;  J7J. 


I  iugulatio,  p.  aaa 
morti/Umrt ,  p.  aaa. 
f*rficu.  pp.  58;  124. 
Ptrf€tn,  p.  58. 
prusura.  pp  57;  i», 
victims,  p.  aaa. 


III.  Greek  Words. 


[Thi*  is  u>  Index  to  the  Notes  ud  not  a  Concordance ;  sometimes  howe.es, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate  a  particular  usage,  references  are  given  to 
passages  which  are  not  directly  annotated  in  the  Commentary.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  also  taken  to  introduce  occasional  references  to  two  works  which 
appeared  too  late  for  use  in  the  Commentary,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
from  unpublished  Commentaries  ( including  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the 
Romans)  by  Bp.  Lightfoot,  and  Bibclstudsen  by  G.  Adolf  Deissmann  (Mar¬ 
burg,  1895).  Some  especially  of  the  notes  on  words  in  the  lormer  work 
attain  to  classical  value  (dyodof  and  5Ucuot,  draM*<paX(uovo$cu ,  hfauetoo),  and 
the  latter  brings  to  bear  much  new  illustrative  matter  from  the  Flinders  Petrie 
and  other  papyri  and  from  inscriptions.  In  some  instances  the  new  material 
adduced  has  led  to  a  confirmation,  while  in  others  it  might  have  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Commentary.  We  cannot  however 
include  under  this  latter  head  the  somewhat  important  differences  in  icgard  to 
Ikmuov*  and  aaraWboofto.  Bp.  Lightfoot’s  view  of  buttudbo  in  particular 
seems  to  ns  less  fully  worked  out  than  was  usual  with  him.] 


‘A££«,  viii  1 5. 
aSoooos.  a.  7. 

dya $6t,  v.  7  (  —  Lft.)  ;  vd  dya§6o,  xiii 
4  ;  xiv.  16 ;  xv.  a. 
dya Boxjvtrrj,  xv.  1 4. 
dyow,  xiii.  8,  0. 

dydwy,  5,  8;  xiL  9;  xiii.  10; 
xv.  30 ;  pp.  374  ff. :  cl  Deissmann, 
p.  80  f. 

dyysAot,  viiL  38, 
bymofibtf  vi.  19. 

Zytot,  i.  7 ;  sl  16 ;  xtt.  1,  19 ;  xri.  s, 
*4- 


1  dyia nrvrvp  i.  4. 
dyvour,  x.  3  ;  xi.  2$. 
dypiiXatos,  XL  1 7. 

d&A^dt,  x.  I :  qL  I )a—iin>,  p.  8s  f . 

d&«ta,  L  18,  29;  iii.  3. 

dbdetfios,  i.  28. 

dbvvarot,  viii.  3. 

df&ot,  i.  20. 

alfsa,  Ui.  25  ;  pp.  91  f,  119. 
alwr,  xii.  a. 

.  dxadapoia,  vi.  19. 

|  davrj,  x.  16. 

I  dapoarin,  ii.  13. 
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iqpo/tarrfa,  H.  37. 
&&!$* ia,  i  35  ;  iii  6. 
dkqQrft,  iii.  4, 
dAAd  kty* 9,  jl  18, 19. 
dAAfl<r<r«iv  ir,  L  33. 
iAXArpun t  zv.  30. 
4pa»  iii.  13. 


dfaaprdxw,  v.  13,  13;  vi.  15  ;  p.  144. 

Aptm/ia,  iii.  25. 

tyapria,  iii.  35  ;  ▼.  13 ;  p.  143  f. 

▼.  I*;  vi.  6,  7,  10;  vtf.  8. 
ifMTOfiikrjrot,  zi.  39. 
dm/tabwr,  z.  6. 


fir,  x.  6. 


dtm(rjv,  vii.  9. 

M0*pn,  iz.  3. 
drcuuiirwGis,  ziL  a. 

draxt^akcuova&cu,  xiii.  9 :  cf.  Lit. 

Notts,  p.  331 1 
4mA oyia,  ziL  6. 
ismwok&yrjrh,  L  30  5  tt.  I 
drasrrarit,  i.  4  ;  p.  18. 

4r«£€/xwMyro»,  zi.  33. 

6arOpa{,  zi L  20. 

Mpdrr tror  Afyw,  vi.  19. 

Mpontot,  iz.  2a 
4  (w,  rii.  32. 

4  wakaiSt,  vi  6 ;  pp.  173,  174. 
Aroftla,  vL  19. 

4roX4,  ii.  4* 
imv68o/ta,  zi.  9. 

4mrdff<r<*0at,  ziiL  1. 
iyvw6*fHTot,  zii.  9. 
d£io»  .  . .  vpdt,  viii.  18. 
d£<a»,  zvi.  3. 

dxapxrj,  viii-  33  ;  zi.  16  ;  zvi.  3. 
4v««5<'x«r0ai,  viii.  19. 
dnurrla,  dwiaTuv  iii.  3. 
dxkbnjt,  zii.  8. 

dx6,  L  20 ;  dwb  ntpov »,  zv.  1 5. 
dvo/9oA^,  zi.  14. 
dMo$r/fiSMtiy,  vi  7,  10. 
dvocaAuirr«70cu ,  i.  18. 
dbromAv^tf,  viii.  19. 
dwoxapahoxia,  viii.  19. 
dwokap@dr*tv,  i.  27. 
dwokvrpcjctt,  iii.  24 :  c£  Lit.  ad  lot. 
md  p.  316. 

dv&rroAos,  i.  1  ;  zvi.  7 ;  p.  18. 
dwoTiOtcOtu,  ziii.  1 3. 
dworok/uiv,  z.  so. 
d«diA«<a,  iz.  22. 

ipa  o$v,  v.  18  ;  vii.  25 ;  iz.  i6f  18. 
dptcxoar,  zv.  1. 

t+xh*  riii.  38. 
m&rn,*,  i.  18. 
dvi/tys,  iv.  §. 


A&fkyua,  ziii  13. 
dalcrcia,  vi.  19 ;  viiL  tl 
dsrtfvtiv,  ziv.  1. 
d^o^i,  v.  6. 

’Affia,  zvL  5. 

Aawwbtn,  L  31  (v.  L) 
dcrvrtros,  L  31. 
drtpdfooiku,  L  34. 
edrrdt,  i.  24 ;  iz.  3  ;  zv. 
ahrav  (emphatic),  iii.  34. 

[ a&rov ,  L  24.] 

«**£«*»  L  i ;  p.  18. 
dUpoppdjt  vii.  8. 

’Axofo,  zvL  5  (v.  L). 
dxpaowrficu,  iii.  is. 

BdoA,  4,  zL  4. 

£d0ot,  viii  39  ;  zi.  33. 

£a*r/f«r0a<  ci»,  vi.  3. 
fidp0apott  i.  14. 

Qaaiktla  rov  ecou.  ziv.  17. 

(kunktvur,  v.  14,  17 ;  vi  iz 
/Soordficr,  zv.  1. 
ftotkwrotciku,  iL  33. 
fi 4a*®*  10. 

&kac<prip*i<T9att  ziv.  i6l 
povkTjfia,  iz.  19. 

[fiadko/xu,  p.  183.] 

Ppwou,  ziv.  17. 

yoyworpSai,  zv.  8. 

7€7©m,  ii.  25  ;  zvi.  f. 

7 Ivoito,  f*4,  iii  4;  zi.  if  11. 
ytyto&ai,  i.  3 1;  iii.  4. 
ytvwrxtur,  iL  2 ;  vL  6 ,  viL  7,  15; 
^viii.  39]. 

TTONTlf,  ZV.  I4. 
yvoMSTdv,  r6,  i.  19. 
ypdpfjuXj  viL  6. 

ypcutf,  L  3 ;  p.  18 :  c L  Deiasmann, 
P*  io9* 

M,  iii.  33  ;  iz.  30  ;  zi  13. 
fcf,  viiL  26. 

«id,  i.  8;  ii.  27;  iii.  35,  29;  Iv.  it, 
35;  ziv.  20;  p.  1 19. 
hi*  iatrrov,  ziv.  14. 
fiia&fixr),  iz.  4. 

&a*or<tr,  zv.  35. 

Staxorla,  zii.  7. 

StdxoxoSf  zv.  8 ;  zvi.  1. 
dtaxpirtolku,  iv.  30  ;  ziv.  33. 
didxptau,  ziv.  1. 
makoytapus,  L  si  ;  ziv.  1. 
baoTokij,  z.  12. 

Iio^porra,  rd,  iL  18  [•■Lit} 
itburxakta,  zv.  4. 
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»*.  >7  5  «»*•  >7- 
ipX*o9ai,  w.  i  a. 

lucaioKptola,  it  5. 

Uxatot,  i  17 ;  iii.  a6 ;  w.  7  ;  p.  a8 1 
bucatoafay,  pp.  38  ff.f  39a. 
butaiocvvrj  0«ov  Sue,  row  6  cot/),  L 
17;  iil  15,  aif  25;  x.  3;  p.  34  ft 
iuuuow,  bucatovcbai,  Ii.  13 ;  iii  4,  ao, 
s6,  38;  i*.  5;  Yi.  7;  ▼&.  30; 
pp.  30 1  (otherwise  Lit. ;  see  how- 
erer  his  remarks  00  dfiovr,  Notts, 
P- ,105). 

bucrJmpa,  L  3a;  *.  16,  18;  wiii.  4; 

p.  31  (cf.  lit.  p.  392). 
bmkmm,  25;  Y.  18;  pp.  31, 
147^ 

Mt  xiih  5 ;  xt.  aa. 

Mr  1,  i  to ;  iii.  aa 
dtxooraouu,  xvi.  17. 

Mmtar,  ix.  30;  xii.  14. 
bonpAitar,  i.  a8;  ii.  18;  xii.  a. 
boxiprj,  *.  4. 

Mfo,  i.  33 ;  iii.  33 ;  a  ;  ri.  4 ;  wiii. 

18,  at ;  ix.  4;  xy.  7;  xri  37. 
fofafa  i  at  ;  viii.  30 ;  xi  13;  xt.  9. 
ftovAua,  wiii.  15,  ai. 
ftovAot,  L  1 ;  p.  18. 

Stamp *t,  i.  4,  16  ;  wiii.  38. 
bvraoOcu,  xvL  3f. 
bvparup,  xiv.  4. 

Marfa,  xii.  18. 

fafof  *▼-  5- 
15. 


*7«aX  cfr,  rUL  33. 
lymwrptipf  xi.  17. 
kyttfarruw,  xt.  a  a. 

Bok&moar,  iii.  13. 

I8ny,  if;  ii.  14  ;  ix.  30. 

§tyi,  ▼.  6  (▼.  L)  5  [iii.  30]. 

wiii.  S9, 

«<wf,  iii.  30. 

(fmt,  L  10;  xL  14. 

i  7;  ▼.  1 ;  Tiii  6;  xhr.  17; 
sy.  13,  33 ;  xri  ao;  p.  18. 

•it,  ii.  36;  iv.  3;  viii.  18;  xi.  36; 

xr.  36  (cf.  Deissmann,  p.  113  ft.). 
•if  t6  with  inf.,  i.  11,  30  (otherwise 
Lft.);  iT.  11,  i6t  18. 

•f»,  6,  ▼.  15,  17  ;  ix.  io. 

*iotpX*<r9au,  xL  35. 

la,  ii.  8  (cf.  Lft.);  iii.  36,  30  (cf. 

Lft.) ;  iT.  14,  16;  xL  36;  xii.  18. 
Ubtaot,  xiii  4, 

Uu,  ix.  a6. 
bmXap,  xi  17. 


brckiprla,  xri  5,  18 ;  p.  if. 
b*kip*tp9  xri.  17. 
bktirrb,  Tiii.  33;  xri  13 ;  p.  4. 
xi  7,  38. 

tar*  ixkoyrjp,  ix.  It;  xi.  5 ; 
p.  35a 

imrivrttp,  ix.  6. 

U)f fatiP,  T.  5. 

lAaovaw,  ix.  1 3. 
lAfar,  ix.  15  ;  xii  8. 
i\€v$*pU  Tiii  31. 

•EXA^t,  i  14. 

iMoyuoOai  (ikkayaa$cu\  T.  13. 
lA*/»,  t.  4;  Tiii  34;  xii.  is;  xr.  4, 
,3* 

bf  i  18  (otherwise  Lft.),  19,  33 ;  xi 
a,  35;  xt.  6:  c£  Deissmann,  p. 

11$  ft 

b  K  vpltp,  xri  13. 
ip  Kv/mV  *1  ifoov,  x!t.  14. 

It  Xpior$,  ix.  I  ;  xvi.  7. 
ip  Xptory  *1  Tfoov,  iii.  34 ;  fi  II. 
hr  aapxl,  Tiii  9. 
b  vrrfpan,  Tiii.  9. 
b  f,  Tiii.  3. 

bfalKwoOat,  ii  15;  ix.  17,  as. 
hfoif tt,  iii  35,  ao. 
ivbvpapovoOat,  iv.  30. 
bout  tip,  Tii  17  ;  Tiii.  11. 
itrroXtf,  Tii  8. 

irrvyxbtir,  xi  a ;  cf.  Deissmann, 
p.  117ft 

l{awarav,  Tii.  II. 
lf*y tlpur,  lx.  17. 
i£opokoytio(ku,  xiY.  1 1. 
ifovoia,  ix.  31  ;  xiii.  1. 

1*0774X40,  W.  13;  ix.  4,  8;  p.  18 
(ci  Lft.  on  hr.  ai). 

Iwatrot,  ii  39. 
ivmaxbtoOcu,  i  1 6. 
ipapafupyiiOKttp,  xr.  If. 
iwarawavto&at,  U.  1 7. 

I*if,  iii  6. 

I*/,  i  9,  11;  iT.  18 ;  t.  a ;  Tiii  an. 

btyvorois,  i.  38 ;  iii.  ao ;  x.  a. 
iwtOvpuv,  imOvpia,  Tii.  7  ;  p.  373. 
irunXdffftu,  x.  ia,  13,  14. 
ivipivup,  xi.  33. 
iviwoOuv,  ill. 
iwivoOia,  xt.  33. 
iviorjpot,  XTi.  7. 
iwirtkur,  xr.  38. 
iwi<P*p*iv,  iii  5. 
iwopopa(ta$at,  ii.  17. 
ipyop,  ri  ipyor,  ii  if;  xiii  3;  xHt 
ao;  p.  10a. 
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ifflfW — 

dr,  Is.  19 ;  it  19. 
ri  Jpo vfitr,  iii.  5. 

t i  dr  Jjpovficr,  hr.  1;  ?L  I ;  fit 
7 ;  vi  iL  51 5  ix.  14. 
frittm,  ii.  8. 

I  tfftuv,  xi v.  s,  3,1 
tripos,  viL  23. 

In,  iii.  7  ;  t.  6 ;  Is.  1 9. 

*-15;  p-  $t. 

tbayyiktov,  L  I ;  x.  16 ;  xi.  28 ;  p.  18. 
tbayyikxdv  pov,  iL  16  5  xvL  13. 
*bdp**rot,  xii.  I. 
dSoMT,  XT.  26  t 

(Mmbo,  x.  I. 
dX^rr.  xiL  14. 

liktyijris,  L  25 ;  ix.  5 ;  p.  136 :  cf. 
Lft,p.  31a 

rtkoyia,  xr.  29;  xri.  18. 
cbo&ovoihu,  1  10  (  -  Lit.). 

9bplffK*r,  hr.  1  (v.  L ;  on  the  fending 
see  also  lit), 
ix.  3. 
vi  10. 

fy'  V,  1 

Ix«r.  i.  28;  iT.  2;  t.  i,  a  (—Lit). 
*X*/*»i  P  “9f 


Our,  xii.  11. 
x.  a. 

ffir,  Tii.  9  (c£  Lft) ;  x.  5 ;  xii.  1 ; 
xiv.  9 

i!*d,  Tiii.  6  ;  xL  15. 
worourr,  It.  17. 

4,  iii.  29 ;  xi.  a. 

fj  dyvour*,  vi.  3;  vii.  I. 

#  kcu,  ii.  15. 

^TO*  .  .  .  ijf  tL  16. 

487,  i.  10;  xiii.  11. 

*HA das,  xi.  a. 

WFh  5- 

tfmjfia,  xi  12. 

^arot,  6,  y.  12,  21  ;  tL  3,  4 
( =■  Lft.) ;  vii.  24. 
tararovirtai,  vii.  4. 

0*i6njs,  i.  20. 
eikuv,  Tii.  15  ;  ix.  16. 

0ikrjfxa,  r6,  i.  10 ;  ii.  18 ;  xii.  2. 

$*fl*\lOV ,  XT.  20. 

«‘<s*»  P- *37-  , 

0€df  WGTTJP,  L  7  ;  n.  18. 

Btocrv  yffs,  L  30  (cf.  lit.). 

Mu*,  xi.  9. 

•Afyit,  ii.  9  ;  T.  3;  viii.  35  ;  xiL  is. 


#vp6t,  iL  8. 
hiaia,  xii.  I. 

fhot,  Tiii.  32 ;  x.  3 *  tee  howevw 
Deissnumn,  p.  1 20 1 
l*powvk*2v,  ii.  22. 

Itpovpyttv,  xr.  16. 

'itpOVOttXrjfl,  XT.  19. 

'bjccvt  Tptaros,  L  I  ;  pp.  3  1,  83  t, 
160 1 

Uavdt,  xr.  23  (v.  L). 

Ikeurrqpiov,  iii.  25;  pp.  92,  130; 

comp.  lit.  and  Deissmann,  p.121  ft 
*lWvpuc6v,  xv.  19. 
fva,  v.  20;  XL  II. 

I6t ,  iii.  1 3. 

lov&uo*,  iL  17,  29 ;  p.  229. 
l&pa$kt  ix.  6. 

'lapatfXinjt,  ix.  4 ;  p.  64. 
lor  drat,  iii.  31 ;  xiT.  4. 

mlfirorra,  vd.  L  28. 
iraftffnirai,  T.  19. 

Ka$ot  Tiii  26. 

Ka$opdv,  i.  20. 

Matplt,  iii.  26  ;  xiL  11  (t.  L) ;  xtiL  IL 
sard  xatpor.  Hard  rdr  mt updv,  % 
6 ;  ix.  9. 

Kamla,  i.  29. 

«a«o^0tia,  i.  29. 

*aAcfv,  iT.  17  ;  TiiL  30 ;  ix.  7. 

MaXSft,  xi.  30. 
tea pfila,  L  21. 

itapvoipoptiv,  vii.  4  (otherwise  Lit). 
ttard,  iL  5  ;  viii.  27  ;  xi.  28 ;  xr.  3. 
«o0’  *ts,  xii.  5. 
ear*  oUov,  xvL  3. 
tsardy *iv,  x.  6. 
carcu<rxvr€iv,  v.  5  ;  ix.  33. 
KaraxavxdoOai,  xL  1 8. 

KardKpt/juij  viii.  1. 
tcaraxpivuv,  viii.  3. 

Karakdkot,  L  30. 

Kara\ap$dv*iv,  ix.  30. 

KarakXayrf,  v.  1 1  ;  XL  1 3. 
Karakkaaoitv,  V.  IO. 
xaraAvftr,  xiv.  20. 

Karavouv,  iv.  19. 

Kardvt/gtt,  xL  8. 

xarapyuv,  iii.  3,  31  ;  vL  6 ;  viL  a,  8. 
tcaraprifav,  ix.  22. 

KarxHppovub,  ii.  4. 
tcartvavri,  hr.  17* 

Kar*pya(*o6ai,  ii.  9  ;  vii.  15. 

JKxr<x«<r,  Karixta&ah  L  1 8  (otherwiss 
lit)  ;  vii.  6. 
aarrjyopuv,  ii.  1$. 
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mTTjx&,  iL  1 8. 

mvx&oOat,  ▼.  3,  II. 

Mi^cunu,  ii.  1 7. 

*• 

mvxrpu,  v.  3 ;  xv.  17. 

•cffpvypa,  xvi  35. 

Ktjpvcauy,  x.  14,  15. 
gfoSwot,  viii  35. 
xkdkot,  zi.  16. 

KktjporSfioi,  hr.  13,  14 ;  viii  17. 
xkijoit,  xi.  39. 

KkijrSt,  i.  1,  6, 7  ;  Tiii.  38 ;  p.  18. 

mkrjrl)  dyia,  p.  13 1 
oA/pa,  xr.  33. 

•otA io,  xri  18. 
irocrlt,  sit.  14. 
moarmruv,  xii.  13  5  XT.  37. 

Komrvla,  XT.  26. 

boIttjp  xiii  13. 

KolrifV  $YUV,  ix.  IO. 
conar,  XTi.  0. 

*l*pov,  A,  iii  6 ;  v.  is. 

gpiyuv,  KpartoOaip  ill.  4 ;  xhr.  5,  13. 

cTi<m,  i.  so ;  Tiii.  19,  si,  39. 

KV*\<P,  XT.  19. 

mpttvuv,  vi  9. 

Kv/*of,  i.  4»  7  ;  x.  is,  13 ;  xii.  11 ; 

xiv.  8  ;  xt.  6 ;  p.  18. 

•wpot,  xiv.  14. 

AiAfir,  ill.  19. 

AeuSi  xL  1. 
kmrptia,  ix.  4 ;  xii  I. 
karptfay,  i  9. 

Angora,  xix  3. 
kiyup,  iii.  io. 

dAAxl  kiyw,  x.  1 8,  19. 
kSyv  ovy,  xi  I ,  II. 

XunitOp  xi  fi. 

Kttrovpytiv ,  p.  30 :  cf.  Deissmann, 

p- ,37/-  -  * 

kurovpydt,  xin.  6;  xt.  16. 
k6yia  iii.  3. 
koyi(«i0at,  viii.  18;  xiv.  14. 

koyt(*<r0(u  fit,  ii.  36 ;  iT.  3. 
karpmutp  xii.  1. 
kcrpopSt,  ii  15. 
kdym  iii.  4  :  ix.  6. 
kywuaOcup  xiv.  1 5. 

Kvwrj,  ix.  3. 

poanpcot,  iv.  7,  8 ;  xiv.  33. 

VM*afxQyub*%  iv.  6. 
ptutpoOvnia.,  ii  4. 

Mapfa  (Mapuip),  xvi  6  (t.  1.). 

paprvpHP,  iii  ai ;  x.  s 


parwSrrjt,  viii  30. 
parmovctai,  i.  si. 

Acavac^a,  Tiii.  35. 
p*i(o*y,  ix.  IS. 
ptkkup,  Tiii.  18. 

Utkk—r,  8,  ▼.  14. 
lUvp  x.  1. 

ph?  o8v,  xi.  13 ;  p.  334. 
p« voQyyip  ix.  30 ,  x.  1 8. 
pbuwp  ix.  11. 
fu*r6tp  i.  39 ;  xr.  14. 
jitra&t&fom  <  xii  8. 
prrapoppovofcu,  xii  3. 

prra£v  dkkfjkvp,  ii  13. 
f4,  ii  14;  iiL  5;  iT.  19;  ix.  14; 

$ ybroiTo,  iii.  4;  ix.  14;  xi.  X9 
11. 

p4wtp  ix.  1 1. 
pycla,  xii  13  (t.  L). 
pivot,  xtu  36. 
fdpfmmip  ii  so. 
puffr^ptor,  xi  35 ;  xri  3$. 

ytxpdt,  i.  4  (cf.Lft) ;  Tiii.  10;  xi  if. 

4«  ytKpSrr,  vi  13  (cf.  lit). 
rfprtot,  ii  sa 
vi*ayt  iii  4;  xii.  si. 
yopoB*olap  ix.  4. 

vo pot p  metaphorical  use  of,  iii  37 ;  tH. 

31,  33;  viii.  3 ;  x.  31. 
vlpot  {situ  artu.)p  ii  is,  13,  14,  2$  ; 
iii.  31  (ci  Lft.) ;  iT.  13;  t.  13; 
Tii  1 ;  ix.  31 ;  x.  4. 

rlpot,  A,  ii.  13, 14;  iii  19 ;  vtt.  3, 
13. 

rovt,  i.  38 ;  Tii  33 ;  xii  s. 
rwlp  iii  si. 

Mhjydt,  ii.  19. 

of Ba/ur,  ii  3  ;  viii.  33,  38. 

oixo&opq,  xiv.  19. 

olxrtt'puv ,  ix.  15. 

oixrippot,  xii  1. 

oTotp  ix.  6. 

btcrrjpot,  xii  II. 

5Aot,  viii.  36. 

ApotapaAov,  xv.  6. 

Ipo/wpa,  vi.  5  ;  viii  3. 

dpokoyur,  ix.  9. 

QVtiliap&tp  xv.  3. 

Ivopa,  i  $  ;  p.  18. 

Avoplfco',  xv.  30. 

IvAov,  vi.  13. 

Swwt  Ap,  iii  4. 

$  W-  *-  **;  b>  ®*  81 
xii  19;  xiii  4. 
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L  4. 

89  7«f  viii.  3a. 

S<rrt%  i.  25,  3a ;  H.  15  ;  vi.  a  ;  ix.  4. 
tri,  viii.  ai,  27,  39 ;  ix.  a. 

06  f4t  8. 

oit  fxovov  84,  viii.  33 ;  ix.  10. 

06  wdyrm,  iii.  p. 

®8r,  ii.  ai ;  iii.  a8  (v.  1.) ;  x.  14;  xii. 
1 ;  p.  394. 

kp*tk*tv,  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  1. 
tytmov,  vi.  23 :  cf.  Lft.  and  Deias- 
mann,  p.  145! 

w60rffu,  vii.  5. 
voiSftfT^f,  ii.  ao. 
vaXcudt  ay$pwwot,  vi.  6. 

«drr® t,  iii.  9. 

•a/xi,  i  25. 

wa p  iatrrois,  xii.  16. 
wapdfiamt,  iv.  15. 
vapa8i86vtu,  i.  24;  iv.  25;  vi.  17. 
wapafykow,  x.  19  ;  xi.  II. 
wapaxuo&ai,  vii.  18,  a I. 
wapaxvT],  v.  19. 

wapdwrmpa,  v.  15  ;  xi.  11  (cl  Lft.  on 
v.  ao). 

vap&*kr}<rit,  xv  5. 
waptiaipxi<J0cut  v.  20. 
w&/hoi$,  iii.  25. 

maptordvai,  mpKTT&vtir,  vi  13 ;  xii  I. 
wapovaia,  pp.  379  f. 
vos,  ix.  5 ;  x.  16 ;  xi.  36,  33. 
varffp,  8,  i.  7 ;  vi.  4 ;  viii.  1 5  ;  cf  xv.  6. 
*ari)p  (-patriarch),  ix.  5,  10 ;  xL  28  ; 
xv.  8. 

wiwoiOa,  ii.  19. 

W€pi  dpaprias,  viii.  3. 
wipurarur,  xiii.  13. 
vfpi<rofia,  v.  17. 
w(puia6sf  iii.  1. 

•Ktpnopfi,  ii.  29  ;  xv.  8. 

WTjkuS,  iv.  21. 
piKpia,  iii.  14. 
wwttjs ,  xi.  17. 
vi'vTfii',  xi.  1 1,  22  ;  xiv.  4. 
wiartvu v,  ui0Ttvto6cu,  iii.  a ;  x.  10  ; 
xiv.  2. 

vioris,  iii.  aa  ;  pp.  31  ff. 

wtaris,  4,  i.  8,  17;  iii.  3.  25;  iv. 
20 ;  v.  a ;  x.  8,  17 ;  xii.  6 ; 
xiv.  1. 

wtcris  *Itj<tov  Xptorov,  iii.  aa. 

•is  wioTiv ,  i.  17. 

iv  ittOTtws,  L  17;  iii.  26,  30  (cf. 
7  ft  ;  ix.  30,  32;  x.6;  xiv.  23. 
vA da  pa,  ix.  20. 
rktoraf up,  v.  ao. 


w\*oPi£la,  L  29. 
mkijpovp,  xv.  19. 

pkt)po<poptiv,  wki)po@&pcT0$m9  ftv.  ai ; 

xiv.  5;  xv.  13  (v.L). 
wkilpwpa,  xL  12,  25  ;  xv.  29. 
vXovrftr,  x.  12. 
vAovror,  ix.  23  ;  xi.  T3. 
mvfia,  viii.  9, 10, 1 1 ;  xii.  11  ;  xv.  3a 
Uytvfu  "Aytop,  v.  5 ;  ix.  1 ;  xiv. 

17 ;  13,  16,  19. 

wptvp a  0foC,  viii.  9,  14. 
wrtvpa  Xpurrov ,  viii.  9. 
vytvpa  dymmvrrjt,  i.  4. 
wvtvpa  8ovk*las,  viii.  1 5. 
wtvpuL  *aravv£*ajt,  xL  8. 
wvtvpa  vloOcoias,  viii.  15. 

4p  wvtvpan,  If  ry  vptvf*an9  L  9  ; 

ii.  29;  viii.  9 ;  ix.  1. 
para  vptvpa,  L  4 ;  viii.  4,  5. 
vF<v/ianv3r,  L  II  ;  v.  14;  vii.  14; 

xy.  27. 
voifiv,  i.  3a. 

wokkoi,  ol,  V.  15. 

vokkA,  rd,  xv.  aa. 
vorrjpla ,  i.  39. 
noprtia,  i.  29  (v.  L). 
vpoyivixTKiiv,  viii.  39 ;  xi.au 
vpoypdfur,  xv.  4. 
ppo8i8ovai,  xi.  35. 
vpoctprjKivat ,  ix.  29. 
ppotmyyikktoBeu,  L  a. 
wpo*roipd(uy,  ix.  23. 

1 rpoix^9mt  iii.  9. 

vpaqyuo&ai,  xii.  IO. 

vp60*ais,  viii.  28 ;  ix.  11  ;  p.  agou 

irpdOvpos,  i.  15. 

wpotaraj$ai,  xii.  8. 

vpoKv* Tf*F,  xiii.  12. 

ppovonoOai ,  xii.  1 7. 

wpooplfriy,  viii.  29. 

ppovdrotp,  iv.  I. 

wpowtpwuv,  xv.  24. 

wp6s,  iii.  36 ;  viii.  18. 

ppocaycjyfi,  v.  a. 

npooKaprtpttv ,  xii.  12. 

vf*aKoppaf  ix.  32  ;  xiv.  13  (v.L). 
wpookatifSdvtoOai,  xiv.  l 
wp6akr)if,it,  xi.  15. 
wpoordr is,  xvi.  a. 

*poc<popa,  xv.  16. 
ppoaotwokrpf/la ,  ii.li. 
wporiO€o$atf  iii.  25  (otherwise  Lft.  mo 
lot,,  cf.  p.  318). 
wpwprjTtia,  xii.  6. 
wpo<prjrmos.  xvi.  26. 
wpdrrop ,  i.  16  (r.  L). 
m parrot,  x.  19. 
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wpvrdromot,  Tiii.  >9. 
rraUtv,  sL  II. 
wrmx^t,  XT.  26. 
ro tpow,  ad.  7. 
nfipwfts,  ad.  ag. 

8,  17. 

16  ff. ;  xt.  is. 

6,  xi.  26. 

7. 

CapKlK&t,  XT.  27. 
adpnvot,  Tii.  14. 

mpg,  iii.  so;  Ti.  19  ;  ix.  8 ;  xiii.  14; 
p.  181. 

b  aapaU  Ir  rp  rapid,  Tii.  5 ;  Tiii. 

It  9- 

rara  aapmij  I.  3 ;  It.  I ;  Tiii  4, 

5 »  ^  3»  5  *  P*  a33 
Zarctray,  xri.  20;  p.  145. 
o*0d(§a$at,  i  25. 
erffiuar,  iT.  1 1  ;  XT.  19. 
aaayiaX or,  ad.  9  ;  xiT.  13. 

CKtvot,  ix.  21,  22. 

OK\i)puv€tv,  ix.  1 8. 

OKOVtlV,  XTi.  17. 

ZvoWa,  XT.  24,  28. 
trviptta,  ix.  7. 

<rwovSyt  xii.  8,  1 1. 
mroxvpia,  ii.  9. 
rrffmup,  jut.  4. 
mjpifav,  i.  1 1 ;  XTi.  25. 

(TTOtX*iV,  iT.  12  (on  TOif  CTOIX.  •« 

Lft). 

avyyirfji,  iau  3 ;  and.  7,  10,  21. 
rvyaXtUiv,  xi  32. 
rvyakijpov6po§,  Tiii.  17. 

wvjKotrmros,  xi  17. 
jvppaprvpttv,  ii.  15;  Tiii.  16;  ix.  1. 
rvpficptpcs,  Tiii.  29. 

OVfiwn paMoXtiatcu ,  i  12. 
avp*d*x<Hv,  Tiii  1 7. 
avfMfmrm,  Ti  5. 

rwraywl(<oOat,  xv.  30. 
rwmxpdkorrat,  anri.  7. 
avravawmvirlcu,  XT.  32. 
avparrtkapfiavtr^u,  Tiii  26. 
trwaw&ym§mtp  xii.  1 6. 

Mrd&Tjatt.  ii  15  ;  ix.  I. 

Tvr«p7«<V,  Tiii  28. 
mrcvioMir,  i.  32. 
owidm eta!,  Ti.  4. 
mmmism,  iii.  5 ;  xri  I. 
nrifir,  iii  1 1 . 
avmXdf,  ix.  28. 
rwripcvuv,  ix.  28. 

9¥trrpl0*tr,  xtL  SO. 


tv**,  *. 

f{a,  xi. 
6v6p*vot, 

P4/«7.  L 


obrpipfm,  iii.  16. 
ai/rai&Vfif’,  viii.  22. 
awrravpov<r6ait  Ti  6. 
avcxj!Po.rl  fro  Bat ,  xii.  2. 
atpayrj,  Tiii  36. 
o<ppayi(uv,  XT.  28. 
a<ppayis,  it  II. 

<7«{«<r,  ow(to0ai,  t.  9;  Tiii  24;  ^ 
26 :  d  Lft.  p.  288. 

*0)1141.  Ti  6:  Tii.  4,  24  ;  xii.  1. 
Zaxrurarpot,  XTi  21. 
atnijpia,  L  16;  z.i;  xi.  11. 

rawavdt,  xii.  16. 
r«  7a/>,  Tii.  7. 

rlxvor,  Tiii.  14,  17;  lx.  8  (cf.  Deis* 
mxnn,  p.  164). 

riAm  x.  4;  (~toll),  xiii.  7. 

ri  Ipovfttr,  iii.  5. 

rl  o5r ;  iii.  9  ;  tI.  15 ;  ad.  7. 
rf  otr  Ipovptv  ;  It.  I  ;  tI.  1  ;  Tii 
7  5  Tiii  31 ;  ix.  14,  30. 
dAXd  rl  kiym ;  x.  8  j  ad.  4. 
rifdf,  xii.  10. 

TiPtt,  iii.  3 ;  ad.  1 7. 
r6  oar’  t/uf,  i.  15. 
roAfidr,  t.  7. 

Tokfiijportpov,  acr.  1 5. 
r6wot,  xii.  19;  anr.  23. 
rov  with  infin.,  Ti.  6 ;  Tit  3. 
rpdvt(a,  xi.  9. 
rpdxn*o*t  **1  + 

Tvrot,  t.  14 ;  tl  17. 

IPptirrrft,  i.  3a 
vloOtoia,  viii.  15. 

vldt  (of  Christ ;  cf  DeisMninn.p.iMt.), 
i  4;  Tiii.  29;  (of  mmn)9  Tiii.  14. 
Ipirtpot,  ad.  31. 
irwaxorj,  i.  5  ;  T.  19 ;  xtL  1 9. 
vwomovuv,  x.  16. 

&wm&pot,  Tii.  2. 
v*6px*tr,  iT.  19. 
b**p*vT*yxd*w,  Tiii  at 

bn *p*x*lVt  xiii.  1. 
impippavat,  i.  30. 
imtpyiK a*,  Tiii.  37. 
inrtp/**piao*vuv,  t.  so. 
lw*p<ppovuv,  xii.  3. 
vw6,  iii.  9. 
bvfat not,  iii.  19. 

{rrdAupua,  ix.  27* 
iwopdv* tv,  xii.  12. 
hwofiorq,  T.  3. 

{rwordaaur,  bwordaotdm,  viiL  so;  x 
3 ;  xiii.  1. 

iii  23. 


•I 
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Ifftfr,  xfi.  1 6. 

Hm»*t  39- 

faJrf##cu,  rii.  1 3. 
fm§povaim,  lit  ai ;  xrl  26. 
fofi&ot,  lx.  11. 

*•**##03,  riiL  3a. 
ix.  31. 

f*A ifakqda  xii  ia 

p.  374 > 

*ri  16. 

ttko£cwLa,  xii  13. 
ftXfarroprfot,  xii  I<X 
ft \*TtfiH9$<ut  xr.  ao. 

^pov»  xiii  6. 

+P&TTU*,  iii  19 

▼iii.  5  ;  xii  16 ;  xhr.  6  5  xr.  5. 
#6*1110,  ▼iii.  6. 

xL  35  ;  xii  16. 

Qvkiovir,  ii.  a6. 
fu/tapa,  ix.  ai  ;  xi  16. 

t**a,  Ii  14. 

M«*»-  *7  •  **•  >3- 

i  * ;  ▼.  1,  15 ;  «i  g,  6 ;  «H.  >| 
xt.  15;  xrl.  ao;  p.  18. 


X<l/»»  “I  i  7. 

XifV/ta,  L  11;  n.  13;  rii  <;  p 
358*. 

XP* •» xii  13. 

Til  3. 

XpqpaTurfiSt,  xi  4. 

XprpTokoyla,  xri.  18. 

Xpqvr&rip,  ii  4;  iii  la  ;  xi.  aa. 
X^iTTif  hrjoovt,  Tiii  34  (t.  h\  39  ;  pp 
$t,  i6ot 

fa  Xptffrf  Irfffov,  iii  34 ;  tL  II. 
fa  tytffrf,  ix.  I ;  xvi.  7. 


ftvSoftat,  ix.  1. 

#v3ot,  i.  35. 
if*v<rpa,  iii.  7. 

#wrrrjtt  iii  4. 
fvxfi,  a  9 ;  xilt  I. 

p.  >35. 

m,  ix.  3a. 

in  ,  xr.  34. 
itmrron,  viii.  a6. 

ter*  (with  indie.),  tH.  4 ;  (w*th  hh  j 
tU.  6. 
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